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CHAPTER LYIIL 

W E now return to the affairs of France. The Fiwti Thermi- 
dorien, having effected the fall of Robespierre, assumed, 
after that event, the conduct of affairs; and, in a few days, 
sent upwards of eighty of Robespierre^s friends and accomplices 
to the guillotine , As these were, for the most part, members of 
the Commune^ the influence of that body was completely destroyed. 
The Government was still conducted by the two Committees, but 
they were reorganized. Barere, Billaud Varennes, and Oollot 
d^Herbois resigned, September 1st, 1794. Barere had satin the 
Committee of Public Welfare ever since its institution in April, 
1793. He was a small poet, and seasoned his exterminating 
reports with a certain wit, and even hilarity, whence Burke called 
him the Anacreon of the guillotine} Wholesale slaughter was 
arrested ; though Lebon, David the painter, and a few other ter- 
rorists, but not, perhaps, the worst among them, were executed. 
'The guillotine y by being overworked, had lost its former terrors, 
and, according to the remark of a French historian, had become 
only wearisome.^ Numbers of prisoners were released ; Robes- 
pierre^s horrible law of the 22nd Prairial was abolished; trials 
were conducted with more care and moderation. The daily as- 
semblies of the Sections were reduced to one in each decade ; and 
the pay of forty sous a day to the indigent members who attended 
was stopped. 

Matters were thus far tending to a counter-revolution. A 
party began to be formed among the middling and richer classes, 
which, from its being chiefly composed of young men, obtained 

^ Montgaillard, t. iv. p. 282 . 

® Elie ennuyait.” — L, Blanc, t. xi. p. 276 . 



4 ■ JACOBIN .CLUB GLOSEB; ■ 

tie name oi La jeunesse dor ee (tie gilded youth) y oT.La. jeunesse' 
doree de Ft iron, from its being patronized by that demagogue. 
The adopted a peculiar dress^, GaHled costume a la 

V'ictimey consisting of a short grey coat with black collar^ low 
sho.es, enormous green cravats ; the hair, hanging low at the front 
and sides, was tressed up behind; a short stick, loaded with lead,, 
served at once as a weapon and a badge. The women also affected 
a peculiar costume called bonnets cl humanite and corsets a la justice. 
Persons of this party saluted one another with a gesture which 
resembled the falling of a head into the basket.^ Some of them 
were Royalists ; others only followed the impulse for restoring 
order. The fashionable saloons began again to be frequentecL 
Madame de StaS reappeared in the Parisian circles. Madame 
Recamier and ■ Madame Tallien, two beautiful women, were the 
chief leaders of fashion. The loose apparel of HeberPs Goddess 
of Reason still formed a model, and women of bon ton apiDeared in 
the semi-nudity of Greek and Roman courtesans. 

The Jacobin Club, though deprived of its chief leaders, still 
showed signs of vitality. They and the Jeunesse doree were at 
open war; and they frequently attacked one another in the 
streets with cries of Vive la Convention ! Vive la Montagne ! But 
on the evening of hTovember 8th, 1794, the Jeunesse ioree^ armed 
with sticks, stones, and other weapons, broke into the Hall of the 
Jacobins, drove out the members; and shortly after the club was 
put down by the Government. The counter-revolution now pro- 
ceeded with rapid strides. On December 8th the seventy-three 
deputies, who had protested against the arrest of the Girondists,, 
were readmitted into the Convention. Before' the close of 1794 
the decrees for the banishment of priests and nobles, and for 
putting English and Hanoverian prisoners to death, were 
reversed; divine worship was restored, the assigned 

for the price of corn suppressed. The effects of the maximum 
were now cruelly displayed. The scarcity was so terrible that it 
became necessary to fix the daily consumption of bread of each in- 
habitant of Paris The proscription of the higher class had 
aggravated the crisis by lessening the demand for labour. Specie- 
was hoarded, while the value oi assignats fell so rapidly that they 
became hardly passable. 

On the report of a Committee of the Convention, Biilaud 
Varennes, Collet d^Herbois, Barere, and Vadier were arrested. 


^ Hist, JParL t. xxxvi. p. 408 . 


® MontgaUhrdf t. ir. p. 314. 
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.tried^ and sentenced to transportation^ April Ist^ 1795. Oarrier^ the 
sanguinary monster of ISTantes^ had been executed in December. 
Fouquier Tinville^ the gi^devant Public Accuser^ and fifteen judges 
the BeTolntionarj Tribunal^ were^ after a trial of forty-one days, 
condemned and executed on the Place de Greve^ May 7th. On 
the condemnation of Billaud Varennes and his associates an in- 
surrection was attempted ; but such was the altered state of public 
feelingj, that the Convention^ not the insurgents, caused the tocsin 
to be rung, to summon the well-disposed Sections to their aid. 
The successful attack on the Hotel de Yille on the 9th Thermidor 
had inspired the reactionary party with confidence, and they had, 
moreover, the advantage of military skill, their movements being 
directed by Pichegru and Barras. Oollot d^Herbois, Billaud 
Yarennes, and Barere were conducted to Rochefort for transpor- 
tation without any effectual attempt at resistance on the part of 
the mob. The escape of Barere was connived at, and he was per- 
mitted to live quietly in his department of the Hautes Pyrenees. 
Yadier also contrived to escape. 

The ultra-democratic party was still further weakened by the 
arrest of nine of the most violent of the Crete, or remains of the 
Montague (April 5th) . Their last and most violent attempt at in- 
surrection was made at the commencement of Pmirial (May 20th, 
.21st, 1795) . A mob from the Faubourgs St. Antoine and St. 
Marceau, taking for their watchword, Bread and the Constitu- 
tion of 1793,'’'^ broke into the Convention, and levelled their 
muskets at the members, Feraud, a deputy, was shot, his head 
cut off, and brought into the Assembly on a pike. It was not till 
after many hours of uproar and disturbance that the National 
Guards succeeded, about midnight, in clearing the hall at the 
point of the bayonet. On the following morning the attempt was 
renewed. Cannons were planted on the Place du Carrousel, and 
the most terrible extremities were apprehended. But after some 
parley the mob retired, on receiving an assurance that the Con- 
vention would provide a supply of corn, and that the organic laws 
of the Constitution of ^93 should be presented for discussion. 
The Convention now proceeded to decree the arrest and trial of 
■several members of the Montague, including Panis and Sergent, 
for having signed the infamous circular of September 3rd, 1792.^ 
On the 23rd of May an army of 30,000 men, raised from the 
■orderly Sections, under the command of Menou, marched upon 
^ Hist, JParL t. xxxvi. p. 351 sqq. See Tol. iy. p. 41 0« 
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tlie Faiibotirg St. Antoine^ and compelled tbe inliabitants to sur- 
render their cannon and small arms. Other doubtful Sections 
were treated in a similar manner; and all citizens were called 
upon to give up their pikes and other non-military weapons^ so 
that only the richer classes retained their arms.^ The Committee 
of Public Welfare was retained^ but with an altered constitution. 
The Convention was made the centre of government with an 
executive of sixteen committees. The National Guard was re- 
organized on pretence of relieving indigent citizens from the duty 
of mounting guard. A camp was formed in the Tuileries gardens; 
and a strong garrison of troops of the line was introduced into 
Paris. A military commission condemned to death many of the 
rioters, including six members of the Convention. By death,, 
transportation, imprisonment, or flight, the Montagm lost sixty- 
two of its adherents.^ The abolishment of the Sections, of the 
pay of those who attended the meetings, and the division of Paris 
into twelve arrondissements or municipalities, were severe blows 
to faction. The Eevolutionary Tribunal was finally suppressed. 
May 31st, 1795." 

By these measures the counter-revolution was established at 
Paris, and it could not be doubtful that the provinces would follow. 
The reaction, conducted at first by moderate republicans, fell more 
and more into the hands of the reactionists and royalists. The 
emigrants and priests returned in great numbers, and many new 
journals were established in the counter-revolutionary interest. 
It was in the provinces, and especially in the South, that the reac- 
tion was most violent, and accompanied with murders and mas- 
sacres which have obtained for it the name of the Terreur Blanche. 
These- execrable deeds have afforded ultra-democratic writers ar- 
guments for justifying, or, at all events, extenuating, the Terreur 
RougeJ^ Bands of assassins were organized under the names of 
Oompagnies de Jesus, or JehUy midi Oompagnies du 8oleU, among 
the leaders of which were Isnard and other Girondists. The 
massacres perpetrated by the proconsuls were now retaliated at 
Lyon, Toulon, Marseille, Tarascon, Nimes, and other places. At 
Lyon a system of assassination began soon after the 9th Ther- 
midor. On May 5th, 1795, a wholesale massacre took place there; 
ninety-seven persons were put to death in the prisons; those who 
had escaped were hunted down like wild beasts, killed, and flung 

^ Blanc, t. xii. p. 172 sqq. * Bee Hist, Farl. t. xxxvi. p. 407 ; L.. 

2 Hist. Pari. i. xxxti. p. 3$3 sqq. Blanc, t. xii. Za Terreur Blanche, 

® Montgaillard, t. iv. p. 334. 
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into tlie Rhone. At Tarascon the Tictims "were precipitated from 
a high tower. Almost all the towns of the South had their Sep- 
tember 2nd I yet the Convention remained passive spectators of 
these atrocities.^ 


In order to obtain a connected view of the progress of the French 
Revolution^ we have hitherto abstained from noticing the military 
operations during the years 1794 and 1795, of which we must now 
give a brief summary. 

In 1794 the French had nominally thirteen armies on foot, 
forming a force of between 600,000 and 700,000 men,^ inured to 
discipline, and animated with the confidence of success. On the 
other hand, the disastrous issue of the campaign of 1793, and the 
mutual reproaches of the Duke of Brunswick and Wurrnser, had 
sown dissension between the Austrians and Prussians. The Duke 
had resigned the command, January 24th, 1794, and had been suc- 
ceeded by Marshal Mollendorf. Pitt made strenuous efforts to re- 
animate the Coalition, which, however, failed through the jealousy 
which Thugut, who then directed the affairs of Austria, entertained 
of Prussia. Personally, however, the King of Prussia was desirous 
of prosecuting the war ; and by the Treaty of the Hague with 
England and Holland, April 19th, 1794, he agreed to furnish 
62,400 men, on receiving immediately 300,000?. sterling, 50,OOOZ. 
monthly during the war, 100,000?. for the return of the troops, 
and 1?. 125. monthly per man for their subsistence. The con- 
quests made by his troops were to be assigned to the maritime 
Powers.^ 

At the opening of the campaign the allies were posted as fol- 
lows: the English, Dutch, and Austrians, about 160,000 men, 
occupied a line extending from Ypres to Treves. The Prussians, 
in considerably less numbers than were paid for, were posted on 
the Hundsriick on the left bank of the Rhine, between Treves and 
Mentz. The army of the Empire, about 20,000 men, extended 


^ For details of the Terreicr Blanche^ 
see Hist, Bari, t. xxxvi. pp. 405-484; 
Ereron, Mem. Historiqiie sicr la reaction 
Toyale et les massacres du midi; Blanc, 

loG. cit. 

2 Archives du Ministere de la Guerre, in 
Hist. Pari. t. xxxiii. p. 271. It seems 
probable, however, that not nearly this 
force was ever actually in the field. 

^ Martens, Becueil, t. v. p. 610 (ed. 
Gottingen, 1826). The clause respecting 
the employment of the troops runs thus : 

La dite armee sera employee d’apr^s un 
concert militaire , . la on il sera juge le 
plus convenable aux inter^ts des puis- 


sances maritimes. The “puissances mari- 
times” were therefore clearly to be the 
judges where the troops were to be em- 
plt>yed ; though subsequently the words 
d’apres ifn concert militaire’^ were used 
by the Prussians as a pretext to give them 
a decisive mto on the subject. The con- 
text of the treaty shows the same thing. 
Eor the maritime powers were to have 
any conquests which might be made 
(Art. vi.); and they could hardly have 
desired any conquests on that part of the 
Rhine where the Prussians chose to 
station themselves. 
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along the Ehinej between Basle and Heidelberg. Opposed to tbese^ 
from Dunkirk to Manbeuge^ was the French army of the North 
under Pichegru ; to the east of that^ between Giyet and Sedan^ 
the army of the Ardennes under Oharbonnier ; between the Moselle 
and the Saar, Jourdan with the army of the Moselle. Michaucl 
with the army of the Khine, was opposed to the Prussians and 
Imperialists.^ Moreau served under Pichegru, Eleber under 
Charbonnier. The French generals were stimulated by the pre- 
sence of the proconsuls St. Just, Lebas, Levasseur, and others. 
The Duke of York, who was at the head of about 40,000 British 
and Hanoverian troops, having refused to serve under Clairfait^ 
the commander of the Austrian right, the Emperor was obliged to 
come in person and assume the nominal command. Accompanied 
by his brothers, Charles and Joseph, and his ministers, Thugut 
and Trautmannsdorf, he arrived at Brussels, April 9th, on pretext 
of being inaugurated Duke of Brabant.^ 

Mackes plan of the campaign was to take Landrecies and march 
with the Austrian left upon Paris by Guise and Laon, covering 
his right flank by inundations, his left, by an advance of the 
Prussians. Prince Coburg, in conjunction with the English, having 
driven the French, with tremendous loss, from their entrenched 
camp at Landrecies, April 17th, the siege of that place was formed 
by the Prince of Orange. With the view of saving it the French 
made an attack along the whole line, April 26th. At Gateau Cam- 
br^sis, or the redoubts of Troisville, they were defeated by the 
Duke of York, and driven back to Cambrai with a loss of thirty- 
seven guns. On the other hand, Jour dan was successful against 
Beaulieu at Aidon, and Pichegru in West Flanders against Clair- 
fait. Menin was now threatened by Pichegru ; Clairfait hastened 
to its aid, but was defeated at Moucron, April 29th, and Menin fell 
into the hands of the French. Ypres, the head-quarters of the 
allies, was now threatened, and the Duke of York was compelled 
to retreat to Tournai. 

Mack still persisted in his plan of marching upon Paris, in 
which he was encouraged by the Emperor. But Thugut, and also 
what was called the Austrian party, that is, the statesmen who 
conceived that it would be better for the interests of Austria to 
relinquish the war against France, and even the defence of the 
Belgian Provinces, and to seek compensation on the' side of Poland 

^ The archives of the French Ministiy quoted by Blanc (t. xi. p. 13), places them 
of W ar state the total force of these armies only at 28 4,000, 

at 368,740 mexi {Hist, Farl. t. xxxiii. ^ Ann. Begister; vol. xxxix. eh. i. 
p. 271). But MarshalJourdan, in a MS. p, 12 sq. 
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or Bavaria^ were opposed to Mackes undertaking. Coburg did not 
move ; the Flemings objected to inundate their countrj ; Mollem 
dorf could not be persuaded to march towards the Sambre. 

The allies had formed a plan to cut the French line by attack- 
ing their camp at Courtraij thus separating their left wing from 
Liille and the French frontier, and compelling them to fight with 
the sea at their back. To assure their communications with Lille, 
Souham and Moreau marched upon Tourcoign, and defeated the 
allies (May 18th). The Duke of York saved himself only by the 
swiftness of his horse. After an interval of four days Pichegru 
made another attack at Pont-d-chin, where the Emperor com- 
manded in person^ The battle had lasted ten hours when the 
fortune of the day was retrieved by some troops detached by the 
Duke of York, and especially by the decisive charge of a brigade 
of British infantry. The Eeign of Terror, it will be remembered, 
was now in full vigour : Barere, in a rambling tirade against the 
English, resembling rather the ravings of a madman than the 
speech of a statesman,^ proposed a decree that henceforth all 
English or Hanoverians should be put to death without quarter. 
The decree was unanimously adopted, and ordered to be sent to 
the representatives of the people who were with the armies ; but 
the French generals had too much humanity to carry it into 
execution. The Duke of York replied by an order of the day, in 
which he exhorted his troops to confine their abhorrence to the 
National Convention, and to treat the vanquished French with 
the same humanity as before. 

The efforts of the French were chiefly directed to the capture of 
Charleroi, the key of the allied position. After several repulses 
they succeeded in establishing themselves beyond the Sambre, 
and laid siege to that town. During this siege St. Just caused an 
officer of artillery to be shot, for having negligently constructed a 
battery. To Jourdan, who had refused to detach to the aid of 
Pichegru some troops which he deemed better employed before 
Charleroi, he observed: Very well; but mind, if Pichegru is 
beaten, your head falls While such were the stimulants applied 
to the French generals, those of Austria were purposely discou- 
raged by the policy of their Government. It was even suspected 
that Thugut had come to an understanding with Robespierre.^ In 
a council of war held at Tournai, May 24th, in which the opinions 

* See Hist. Park t. xxxiii. pp. 101-127. to modem times, stained by tbeir barba- 
He ascribed the origin of the English to rous descent! 
the Plicenicians and Carthaginians, and ^ Blanc, t, xi. p. 27 sq. 

attempted to show all their history, down ® Von Sybel, in. 444. 
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of Tlingiit and Coburg preyailed^ the Duke of York alone dissent- 
ing^ the campaign was represented as lost^ through the French 
having established themselves in West Flanders; it waS;, there- 
fore, proposed to evacuate the jN'etherlands, and to obtain a share 
of Poland, where the insurrection of Kosciuszko was now in pro- 
gress. In compliance with these views, the Emperor, as already 
related in the preceding chapter, quitted Belgium for Yienna, 
June 9th. The fate of the Belgic provinces was now politically 
determined ; and the military movements of the commander-in- 
chief had henceforth no other object than to bring about their 
abandonment, without too plainly discovering that motive, 
Cohurg wasted his time in marches and counter-marches between 
the Lys and the Sambre, and left Ciairfait to fight without rein- 
forcements, although there were 30,000 Austrians unemployed at 
Tournai. The fruits of this conduct soon became apparent. Ypres 
surrendered to the army of Pichegru, June 17th. The allies were 
thus outflanked on the side of Flanders, and the road to Ostend 
opened to the French. On the other side, Jonrdan again effected 
a passage of the Sambre, and came with all his forces to cover 
the siege of Charleroi, which was taken June 25th. Coburg at- 
tacked Jourdan at Fleurus, June 26th. The Austrians, who had 
rather the advantage in numbers, are thought to have been pur- 
posely defeated. Coburg broke off the contest, and retired with 
some captured guns, in excellent order, on learning the fall of 
Charleroi. He still occupied a strong position between I^ivelles 
and Braine-le-Comte, yet he dissembled not his intention of aban- 
doning Belgium. The Prince of Orange and Marquis Cornwallis 
represented to him, in vain, that such a movement would insure 
the conquest of Holland by the French : he declared that it was 
impossible to resist the armies of the Convention ; that his com- 
munications with the Rhine were threatened ; that he must shelter 
himself behind the Meuse* The Duke of York plainly told him 
that the British nation considered themselves betrayed and sold, 
and the Archduke Charles concurred in that opinion. Even the 
Austrian officers spoke without reserve of Coburg^s incapacity.^ 
Summoning Ciairfait to join him, and thus leaving the English 
and Dutch to take care of themselves, he retreated by Tirlemont 
upon Li6ge, and crossed the Meuse at Maestricht. Jourdan, who 
was pursuing him, received instructions from the French Govern.- 
ment to halt upon that river, till the four towns captured by the 
allies should be recovered ; a sort of armistice ensued ; and nego- 
^ Von Sybel, iii. 175 sqq. 
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tiations were entered infco^ wHah, however^ Had no result. THe 
English Government^ alarmed by the retreat of the Austrians, 
despatched Earl Spencer and Mr. Thomas Grenville to Vienna, to 
sound the intentions of the Emperor, to offer a subsidy, and to 
procure the dismissal of Prince Coburg, who was justly regarded 
as having chiefly caused the failure of the campaign. The English 
envoys, accompanied by M. Pagel, greffier of the States- General, 
visited on their way the quarters of Prince Coburg, at Fauron-le- 
Comte. They found him preparing to abandon Maestricht, and 
retreat beyond the Ehine; and it was only after some warm con- 
ferences that, with the aid of Prince Metternich, they persuaded 
him to remain. Arrived at Vienna, Earl Spencer succeeded in 
obtaining the recall of Prince Coburg, who resigned the command- 
in-chief of the Austrian army to General Clairfait, August 28th. 
Although it is believed that one*^ motive for the retreat of the 
Austrians was to alarm the English Cabinet, and draw from it 
subsidies in turn, yet as Lord Spencer^s offer of three millions was 
only conditional, the Cabinet of Vienna declined the immediate 
resumption of hostilities. But it consented that 25,000 Austrians, 
under General Alvinzi, should pass into the Anglo-Batavian ser- 
vice and pay, and should assist the Duke of YorFs army in the 
defence of Holland.^ 

After the retreat of Prince Coburg most of the Belgian towns 
fell> one after another, into the hands of the French. Pichegru 
took Mechlin, July 15th, and compelled the English and Dutch 
to retreat on Antwerp and Breda. He had been instructed by 
the Committee of Public Welfare to occupy West Flanders, and 
get possession of some place favourable for a descent upon Eng- 
land, a project which was still contemplated. Scherer was 
directed to reduce Landrecies, Le Quesnoy, Valenciennes, and 
Oonde, which still remained in the hands of the allies. Bar^re 
obtained a decree (July 4th), that if foreign garrisons in for- 
tresses on French territory on the northern frontier did not sur- 
render within twenty-four hours after being summoned, they 
should be put to the sword. ^ Scherer, however, by JourdaFs 
directions, to save the commandant of Landrecies from the dis- 
grace of a hasty surrender, did not send the summons till strong- 
batteries had been erected. The commandant of Le Quesnoy, 
asserting that no nation had a right to decree the dishonour of 
another, held out for several days ; yet the decree was not exe- 

^ t. iii. pp. 42, 69, 81,86. , 
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€uted. The four towns before^ named were captured in July 
and August, Towards tbe end of tlie latter montlij Moreau, 
with a division of the army of the North, took Nieuport and 
Sluys. In Nieuport were 500 French emigrants, and 200 Eng- 
lish ; the emigrants were shot, but Ohoudieu, the national repre- 
sentative, to whom Moreau referred the matter, abstained from 
carrying out the decree of no quarter against the English.^ 

The Prussians proved as treacherous allies as the Austrians, 
and from baser motives ; they condescended to accept the pay, 
but neglected to perform the duties, of mercenaries.^ Lord 
Malmesbury, who had negotiated the treaty with Prussia, natur- 
ally concluded that England would have the disposal of the men 
for whom she paid. Haugwitz, the Prussian Minister, had left 
him under that impression ; insomuch that. Colonel Manstein 
lamented, in a letter to Haugwitz, that he had granted the men 
without stipulating that they should be employed on the Ehine.'^ 
In vain the English and Dutch ambassadors endeavoured to per- 
suade Mollendorf to march towards the Sambre, in other words, 
to assist those whose pay he was receiving; the Marshal had 
formed his own idea of the campaign, and refused to abandon his 
position for fear of exposing Mentz. When Malmesbury went, 
on the 20th of June, to the Prussian head-quarters to persuade 
Mollendorf to move, there were only about 40,000 men under 
the colours, instead of the 62,400 stipulated ; and these without 
the necessary stores and ammunition. But these facts were care- 
fully concealed, Mollendorf, in excuse for not moving, first 
pleaded that the English subsidy had not arrived, which, how- 
ever, had been despatched from London May 25th, and then 
decidedly declared that his troops were indispensable on the 
Ehine.*^ The Prussians, however, did not long retain even the 
position which they had chosen. The French generals Michaud 
and Moreau drove them from the Hardt mountains, and captared 
Kaiserslautern, Neustadt, and Spires. In the middle of Septem- 
ber Frederick William II. notified to the Court of Vienna that 
he wanted troops in Poland, and must withdraw those on the 
Ehine. As, after what had passed, the English subsidy due in 
October naturally did not arrive, Mollendorf was recalled, and 

* HH. PaH. t. xxxiii. p. 310. abore, p. 7, note 3. 

^ ‘Ml (Fred. -Guillaume II.), arracha a Von Sjbel, iv. 100 sq. Tins author. 
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20^000 of Ms troops, nnder Hohenlolie, were directed to roareli 
into Poland } thus betraying the real object of the Prussian 
breach of faith. Mollendorf crossed the Rhine October 20th and 
21st j the Austrians had crossed it two or three weeks before. * 
Jonrdan had resumed the offensive against Clairfait in the middle 
of September, and compelled him to retreat upon the Roer. But 
he was driven from his position on that river, at Aldenhoven, 
near Jiilich, October 2nd, and effected Ms passage over the 
Rhine on the 5th, at Bonn, Cologne, and Diisseldorf. After the 
retreat of the allies the French entered Cologne October 6th, 
Cobtentz 23rd. Kleber, after an attempt to take Mentz by a 
coup de main, found it necessary to begin a regular siege. The 
Prussians left the defence of Mentz to the Austrians. At the end 
of the year this town al one, on the left bank of the Bhine, 
remained in the hands of the Coalition, though the Austrians 
still held Luxembourg. 

The French arnas were equally successful on the side of 
Holland. Pichegru having taken Bois le Due, October 9th, the 
Duke of York found himself compelled to retreat beyond the Waal. 
Venloo fell October 27th, Maestricht, November 4th, and the 
capture ofMmeguen on the 9th opened to the French the road 
into Holland. The Duke of York resigned the command to 
General Walmoden, December 2nd, and returned into England. 
His departure showed that the English Government had aban- 
doned all hope of saving Holland. It had, indeed, consented 
that the States- General should propose terms of accommodation 
to the French } and two Dutch envoys had been despatched to 
Paris to offer to the Committee of Public Welfare the recognition 
by their Government of the French Republic, and the payment of 
200,000,000 florins within a year. But the Committee, suspect- 
ing that these offers were made only with the view of gaining 
time, paid no attention to them.^ The French were repulsed in 
the first attempt to cross the Waal by General Duncan with 
8,000 English ; but a severe frost enabled them to pass over on 
the ice, January 11th, 1795. Nothing but a victory could now 
save Holland. But Walmoden, instead of concentrating his 
troops for the purpose of giving battle, retreated over the Yssel, 
and so into Westphalia, and over the Ems to Bremen, whence 
the troops were carried to England by sea. During this long 
and difficult march in the depth of a moat rigorous winter, with- 
out tents, and exposed to all sorts of hardships and privations, the 
^ Homme t. iii. p. 12 X sq. 
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Englisli displayed unflinching courage and perseverance. General 
Alvinzi^ who held the Ehine between Emmerich and Arnheim^ 
haying retired upon Wesel, Pichegru had only to advance. On 
entering Holland he called upon the patriots to rise, and his 
occupation of the Dutch towns was immediately followed by a re- 
volution. The Prince of Orange, the hereditary Stadholder, 
embarked for England January I9th, on which day Pichegru^s 
advanced columns entered Amsterdam. Next day the Dutch 
fleet, frozen up in the Tex el, was captured by the French hussars ! 
Before the end of January the reduction of Holland had been 
completed, and a provincial government established at the Hague. 

The States- General, assembled February 24th, 1795, having 
received, through French influence, a new infusion of the patriot 
party, pronounced the abolition of the Stadholderate, proclaimed 
the sovereignty of the people and the establishment of the Bata- 
vian Republic. A Treaty of Peace with France followed. May 
16th, and an offensive alliance against all enemies whatsoever till 
the end of the war, and against England for ever. The sea and 
land forces to be provided by the Dutch were to serve under 
French commanders. Thus the new Republic became a mere de- 
pendency of France. Dutch Flanders, the district on the left 
bank of the Hondt, Maestricht, Yenloo, were retained by the 
French as a just indemnity for the expenses of the war, on which 
account the Dutch were also to pay 100,000,000 florins ; but they 
were to receive, at the general peace, an equivalent for the ceded 
territories. By secret articles the Dutch were to lend the French 
seven ships of war, and to support a French army of 25,000 men.^ 
Over and above the requisitions of the treaty they were also 
called upon to reclothe the French troops and to furnish them 
with provisions. In short, though the Dutch patriots frater- 
nized with the French, and received them with open arms, they 
were treated little better than a conquered people. 

Secret negotiations had been for some time going on between 
France and Prussia for a peace. Haugwifcz had confidentially in- 
formed the Committee of Public Welfare that a revolution in 
Holland, and the abolition of the Stadholderate, would form no 
bar to a treaty.^ Frederick William II., satisfied with his acquisi- 
tions in Poland, to which the English and Dutch subsidies had 
helped him, abandoned himself to his voluptuous habits, forgetful 
of his projects and his reverses, the dangers of the Empire, the 

^ Martens, Becueil, t. vi. p. 88; Garden, Hist cles TraittSy t, v. p. 25 G sqq. 
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cause of legitimate monarcliy, and the interests of his sister^ the 
Princess of Orange. The changes in the French Government^ 
after the overthrow of Eobespierre^ seemed to permit of overtures 
being made to it without too much disgrace. But, perhaps, not 
the least influential among Frederick William’s motives was the 
refusal of the Maritime Powers any longer to subsidize him for 
doing nothing. The French, on their side, were not unwilling 
to dissipate the Coalition by means of separate treaties, and after 
some indirect overtures through the Ministers of the two Powers 
in Switzerland, conferences were opened at Basle, in January, 
17 95- The Prussian provinces on the left bank of the Ehine 
formed the chief difSculty of the negotiations. The French 
asserted their ancient pretensions to have that river for a boun- 
dary; while Frederick William, whose armies were still intact, 
could not consent to that sacrifice. The difficulty was obviated by 
adjourning, till a general pacification, the fate of those provinces. 
But such an arrangement implied that Prussia was then to obtain 
an equivalent for them out of conquests to be made by France ; or, 
in other words, that she was to indemnify herself at the expense 
of neighbouring German Powers ; and such an indemnification 
is said to have been stipulated in secret articles.^ The Peace of 
Basle, between the French Eepublic and King of Prussia, was 
signed April 5th, 1795.^ The French troops were allowed to 
continue the occupation of the Ehenish Provinces on the 
left bank. France agreed to accept the mediation of Prussia 
for Princes of the Empire. The more important secret articles, 
besides that already mentioned, were, that Prussia should engage 
in no hostile enterprise against Holland, or any other country 
occupied by French troops ; while the French agreed not to push 
their enterprises in Germany beyond a certain line of demarcation, 
including the Circles of Westphalia, Higher and Lower Saxony, 
Franconia, and that part of the two Circles of the Ehine situate on 
the right bank of the Main. This line was established by a sub- 
sequent treaty dated May 17th,'‘^ by which France agreed to 
respect the neutrality of the districts specified, on condition that 
they should recall their contingents from the Imperial army, and 
furnish no more troops to Powers at war with France. This offer 
of mediation on the part of Prussia was an ambitious plan to 
acquire an undue influence in the Empire, and an unconstitutional 

^ Homme ibid, p. 146 ; cf. V., secret articles, see Garden, t. v. p. 287. 
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breacli of the German Confederation. Thus the King of Prussia^ 
originally the most ardent promoter of the Coalition^ was one of 
the first to desert it. By signing the Peace of Basle he sacrificed 
Holland ; pusillanimously resigned/ by the cession of the Ehenish 
provinces, the position of a great and leading Power ; facilitated 
the invasion of the Empire by the French, and thus prepared the 
ruin of the ancient German constitution; struck a blow at his own 
reputation and the renown of the Prussian arms ; and laid the foun- 
dation of that system of false policy which, ten years later, proved 
fatal to his own dominions. 

The occupation of the left bank of the Ehine, the conquest of 
the Austrian Netherlands, the establishment of the Batavian 
Eepublic as a humble ally of France, the detachment of Prussia 
from the Coalition, were among the most surprising and important 
consequences of the campaign of 1794, which had begun under 
such disheartening prospects for Prance. The operations of the 
French armies in other quarters during that year were also ulti- 
mately attended with success, though with less important resultsr 
At first the French were beaten back both in the Eastern and 
Western Pyrenees, and compelled to retreat to Perpignan on one 
side, and Bayonne on the other. But in the East, Dugommier at 
length turned the tide of war ; retook Bellegarde in September, the 
last position held by the Spaniards in France, and by the battle of 
the Montagne Noire, which lasted from November 17th to the 20th, 
opened the way into Gatalonia. At the beginning of this battle 
Dugommier was killed. Figuieras surrendered November 24th, 
through the influence of the French democratic propaganda. On 
the West, Moncey captured St. Sebastian and Fuentarabia in ' 
August, and was preparing to attack Pamplona, when terrible 
storms, which rendered it impossible to transport the sick and pro- 
visions, compelled him to retreat on the Bidasoa, and closed the 
campaign in that quarter. 

On the side of Piedmont, the French, after some reverses, suc- 
ceeded in making themselves masters of Mont Genis and the passes 
of the Maritime Alps, thus holding the keys of Italy; but the 
Government, content with this success, ventured not at present to* 
undertake the invasion of that country. The King of Sardinia had 
signed the Treaty of Valenziana with Austria, May 23rd, 1794, by 
which the Emperor agreed to support the Piedmontese with an 
additional body of troops under the command of General de Vins. 
Victor Amadeus remained true to this engagement, although the 
French Government, in conformity with their policy of breaking 
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up tlie Coalition by separate peaces^ endeavoured to detacb Mm 
from the Austrian alliance, by offering to guarantee bis dominions 
if he would declare himself neater, and allow the French a passage ; 
or, if he would make common cause with France, the possession of 
the Milanese, and the exchange of the Island of Sardinia for terri- 
tories more conveniently situated.^ With the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany they were more successful. Alarmed at their occupation 
of the Alps this Prince sent Count Carletti to Paris to negotiate a 
peace. On February 9th, 1795, a treaty was signed by which the 
Grand Duke revoked his adhesion to the Coalition ; and the neu- 
trality of Tuscany was placed on the same footing as previously to 
October 8th, 1793.^ Thus Ferdinand was the first to desert the 
Emperor, his brother. The example of Tuscany was followed by 
the Eegent of Sweden, who despatched the Baron de StaS to Paris 
in the name of his nephew, to assure the Convention of his Sove- 
reigns friendship for the French Republic. But these advances 
were without result, the French having neglected to subsidize the 
Swedes, and thus enable them to maintain a fleet which should 
make their neutrality respected by England,^ 

But although the arms and the policy of France were thus suc- 
cessful on the Continent, she could not boast of the same good 
fortune where matters depended on maritime operations. Hence 
her loss of Corsica. An insurrection, fomented by General Paoli, 
had broken out in that island early in 1793 ; the Corsicans, except 
in the towns of Bastia, San Fiorenzo, and Calvi, which were garri- 
soned by the French, refused to acknowledge the National Conven- 
tion, withdrew their Deputies from that Assembly, established a 
new Government or Consulta-Generale, named Paoli, General- 
issimo. The war which broke out between France and England 
was favourable to the Corsican revolution. With the aid of the 
English fleet, which now rode triumphant in the Mediterranean, 
the three towns held by the French were successively reduced in 
the course of 1794; Calvi, the last which held out, surrendered 
August 4th. It was in these operations that Nelson first dis- 
tinguished himself; at Calvi he lost an eye. A General Assembly 
convoked at Corte, after the fall of Bastia, and presided over by 
Paoli, voted the annexation of Corsica to Great Britain, June 19th, 
and drew up a constitution modelled on that of England. The 
year 1794 was also marked by Lord Howe^s memorable victory 
over the French fleet under Viilaret Joyeuseoff Dshant, June 1st, 

^ Homme d'ttat^ t. iii. p; 296. ® Martens, t. vi. p. 5 ; Botta, t. i. lib. iv. v. 
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and by several Englisb conquests in tie West Indies. Admiral 
Sir Join Jarvis captured Martinique in Marci^ St. Lucie and 
Guadaloupe and its dependent isles in April ‘ but the last-named 
conquest was not long retained. The reduction of St. Domingo^ 
begun in the pi’evious year, was also effected by Admiral Eord 
and General White. 

In Europe France hardly sustained in the following year the 
brilliant position achieved by the campaign of 1794. All parties 
seemed desirous of repose, and the strife was not renewed on 
the German frontier till towards the approach of autumn. The 
inactivity of the French armies was occasioned as well by the 
distress, almost the disorganization, in which they were plunged^ as 
by the crisis in the Eevolutionary Government. Hence negotia- 
tions rather than feats of arms occupied the year 1795 ; but these 
also turned to the advantage of the French. . The Emperor, 
naturally alarmed and irritated by the defection of Prussia, hesi- 
tated as to what course he should pursue. Several of the German 
States sent Ministers to Basle, and Francis, thus threatened with 
desertion by the Confederation, addressed a note to the Diet, re- 
quiring the various States of the Empire to declare, categorically 
and individually, whether they meant to adhere to the constitution, 
or to conclude partial arrangements through Prussian mediation ; 
adding that he should take such measures as the interests of the 
Empire, as well as those of his own dominions, might dictate. 
He declared himself prepared to pi'ocure for the Empire a solid 
peace at the earliest possible period, and trusted that the States 
would not be enticed by insidious baits to make partial and 
momentary accommodations, iff which the sole object of the 
enemy was the destruction of the German constitution.^ At the 
same time he notified to several Courts his inclinations to make 
peace with Prance, but not without the concurrence of his allies, 
especially England and the German Empire. The English 
Cabinet, howevex-, was for continuing the war; with which view 
it entered into some fresh treaties with Austria. By that con- 
cluded May 4th they undertook to guarantee a loan of 4,600,0001., 
to be raised by the Emperor in England, on condition of his 
maintaining on foot, for the campaign of that year, an ai’my of 
200,000 men, with which English commissaries were to be present.^ 
This ti^eaty was followed by a defensive alliance concluded between 
Austria and Great Britain, May 29th. By a separate article the 
Empress of Russia was to be invited to form with the two con- 

^ Eomme d'Stat, t. Hi. p. 173. ^ Martens, t vi. p. 65. 
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tmcting Powers a triple alliance, in order to maintain the fatnre 
peace of Lurope j- which alliance was eventually concluded at St 
Petersburg, September 28th. The Eussian treaty has not been 

Catharine engaged to furnish 
either 30,000 men or a certain sum of money, and that subsidies 
were actually paid to the Emperor.^ A defensive alliance had 
been previously concluded, February 18th, between Great Britain 
^^^s^q^ience of which a Eussian fleet joined that 
of England in the summer, and, in conjunction with Admiral 
Euncan, cruised off the coasts of Holland till the autumn of 1796. 

M Eatisbon, by a condusum of July 3rd, expressed 

Emperor should take steps for a pacification 
with France, and that the mediation of the King of Prussia should 
be eniployed for that purpose. Although this last condition was 
^ly i^greeable to Francis, yet he ratified the condusum of the . 

Ai. 1 ’lo active steps in the matter, but left 

It in the hands of the King of Prussia, who had accepted the office 
o me lator. Baron Hardenberg was accordingly again despatched 
^0 as e j ut tlie Preucli Government refused to enter into nego- 
tmtions^ Another attempt to negotiate a peace through the media- 

unsuccessful. The Committee of 
Public Welfare would neither agree to a Congress at Augsburg, 
nor <1 a suspension of arms, as proposed in Count Bernstorff’s 
n ^ Egust 18th. It plainly appeared that the Committee 
wis e not to make a peace with the Empire, a confederate body, 

• ^ the principal members of it, and thus entirely to 

isolate Austria. In this object they partially succeeded. The 
an grave of Hesse-Cassel, who had been one of the most active 

0 e erman Princes against the common enemy, made a sepa- 
ra e tieaty with 1 ranee at Basle, August 28th, and agreed to 
renounce his treaty of subsidies with England.^ After the 
resumption of hostilities in September, and the passage of the 
v ^ French, the Elector Palatine, to save his town of 

1 ann eim, entered into a secret convention of neutrality with 

10 The Duke of Wiirtemberg also obtained a suspension 

0 arms from the French commanders, but the Convention refused 
0 ra 1 y it. The French Government, however, assented, during 
the negotiations at Basle, to a proposal of the BmperoFs for the 
exchange of Madame, daughter of Louis XVI., who was still 
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immured in the Temple, against Camus, and the other Conven-- 
tionals arrested by Dumouriez, and two or three other persons,, 
including Drouet, the noted postmaster of St. Meneliould, who 
had fallen into the hands of the Austrians. The matter was,.' 
howeyer, delayed because the Court of Vienna refused to recognize 
the French Republic by signing a convention with it, and the- 
arrangement was eventually carried out through the interven- 
tion of the Danish Government. The exchange was effected at 
Ehiechen, near Basle, December 26th. The young Princess was- 
ignorant, at the time of her liberation, of the deaths of her mother,, 
her aunt, and her brother ! 

The death of this young Prince in the Temple, June 8th, at 
the age of ten, is supposed to have been accelerated, if not occa- 
sioned, by ill-treatment and want of air and exercise.^ It facili- 
tated another triumph of French diplomacy, a peace with Charles- 
IV, of Spain. Negotiations for this purpose had been entered 
into towards the end of 1794 ; but they had hitherto been fruit- 
less because the Spanish monarch made it a point of honour to^ 
demand not only the liberation of Louis XVII., but also his in- 
stallation as Xing in the bordering provinces of Spain. Jealousy 
of England is said to have been another motive in the counsels 
of Spain ; and the tergiversation of Prussia had supplied a pre- 
cedent. It is doubtful whether the conclusion of the treaty was 
hastened by the success of the French arms. This had not,, 
indeed, been very marked on the side of Catalonia, where, though 
several bloody battles had been fought, the only signal triumph 
of the French was the capture of Rosas. But in the western 
Pyrenees Moncey had gained a series of victories in June and 
July between Deva and Pamplona. The French entered Vittoria 
July 18th. Madrid trembled for its safety, when it was relieved 
by the tidings that a peace had been concluded. 

The Treaty of Basle, between France and Spain, was signed 
July 22ud, 1795. France restored all her Spanish conquests, and 
Spain ceded her portion of St. Domingo, at that time no very 
desirable possession,^ The Court of Madiud also proclaimed its 
recognition not only of the French but also of the Batavian 
Republic, and engaged to employ all its influence to detach 
Portugal from the English alliance. This treaty, by which the 

^ It was suspected that Simon contrived impostors. The w^hole storv is a mysterv. 
the escape of the young king by sub- See Bianc’s 3I^dercs dii- Taii'pk^ in t. xii. 
stftuthig for him a dumb child. Hence he 2 Martens, t. vi. p. 124, 
was subsecpently personated by several 
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Spanisli House of Bourbon recognized the Power which had 
.overthrown its eldest branchy was hailed with extravagant joy 
.at Madrid. Emmanuel Grodoy^ Duke of Alcudia, under whose 
^auspices it . had been effected^ was loaded with presents, and 
received the title of Prince of the Peace ^ 

But while the French Grovernment was thus disembarrassing 
itself of its foreign enemies, it was threatened with new dangers 
from within. The cruelties exercised by the Eepublicans in La 
Yendee excited a fresh insurrection there in 1794, Charette and 
Stofflet had been assisted by the Marquis de Puisaye and other 
gentlemen of Brittany. Bands of ChouanSy composed of adven- 
turers and smugglers, continued to exist in the Calvados and the 
Morbihan ; and Puisaye applied to England to aid the insurrec- 
tion with some troops, and with arms and ammunition. A small 
expedition was accordingly prepared in England in the spring 
of 1795, which was joined by French emigrants and released 
prisoners, to the number of about 3,000 men. This little band, 
with arms and equipments for a considerable army, was landed 
by Admiral Bridport, after defeating a French squadron, on the 
peninsula of Quiberon, June 27th.^ On the appearance of the 
English fleet, Charette and Stofflet had flown to arms; 1,500 
Ohouam joined the invaders. Fort Penthievre was seized; but 
General Hoche and the Eepublican army, after a blockade of 
three weeks, surprised and captured the fort on the night of 
July 20th. Some of the garrison succeeded in reaching the 
English fleet, but, the night being stormy, a far greater number 
perished in the attempt ; the remainder surrendered, on the con- 
dition, as they understood, that their lives should be spared. 
There seems to have been a verbal convention to that effect be- 
tween Hoche and M. de Sombreuil, one of the leaders of the 
•expedition, which, however, was not ratified by the representa- 
tives of the people.^ The ferocious Tallien incited the Convention 
not to spare the prisoners. All who had emigrated, including De 
Sombreuil and the Bishop of Dol, were shot at Yannes ; the rest 
were spared. Charette retaliated by causing some hundreds of 
Eepublicans who w^ere in his power to be massacred. 

^ In a Decree of September 12tb, among events ! See the diploma in the Folitisches 
several honours conferred on Godoj, he Journal, 1796, B. i. S. Garden t. v. 
was allowed to add to his armorial iDear- p. 307. 

ings the somewhat equivocal distinction of ^ For this expedition, see the Mimoires 

a Janus, or double-faced bust, over his de Pidsaye, t. vi. 

ducal crown, tj^pifying his prudence in ^ jlist Pari, t. xxxvi. p. 482. 

.tracing past causes and foreseeing future 
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In spite of tlie disastrous issue of tliis expedition another was- 
attempted a few months later^ under the conduct of the Count 
Artois. Several thousand English troops and French emigrants 
were landed at the Isle Dieu, a few leagues from the coast of La 
Yendee, October 2nd. The prince^ however^ hesitated to throw 
himself into that district^ and the weather having become stormy^, 
the expedition returned after a few weeks to England. Hoche 
now directed his arms against Charette. That leader and StofHet 
were soon after captured and shot, and the remains of the insur- 
rection dissipated. 

The Count d'Artois^s hesitation to land in La Vendee is thought 
to have been connected with the failure of an insurrection at 
Paris, 13th Venclemimre (October 5th), caused by an important 
revolution.^ The progress of the reactionary movement having 
produced a wish for the abolishment of the Constitution of 1793,. 
a Committee was appointed to draw up a fresh one. The new 
scheme''^ was characterized by the rejection of the ultra-demo- 
cratic principles which had marked that of 1793. To the Decla- 
ration of Rights was appended a Declaration of Duties, in the 
eighth article of which it was declared that social order depends 
on the maintenance of property. The two degrees of election, or 
the primary and electoral assemblies, were re-established: a 
residence of at least a year was required as a qualification for 
the former, and moderate conditions of property for the latter. 
Thus the middle class recovered its political importance. The 
legislative power was vested in two chambers; a lower one of 
500 members, called the Council of Five Hundeeb, and an upper 
one of 250 members, called the Council of the Ancients. The 
Five Hundred^ whose members must have attained the age of 
thirty years, alone possessed the right of proposing laws ; while 
the Ancients, consisting of men past the age of forty, and either 
married or widowers, had only the privilege of a veto. The 
Ancients were elected from the same class as fche Five Hundred;- 
and thus the distinction between the two chambers, besides the 
qualification of marriage, namely, the difference of ten years in 
the period of eligibility, was not very great, as old men were not 
exclnded from the Five Hundred. By this arrangement, how- 
ever, measures were at least submitted to more mature delibera- 
tion, and the danger of being carried away by sudden impulses^, 
to which popular assemblies, and especially those of France, are 
liable, was obviated. The Ancients, except in urgent cases, wer^ 

* BlanCj t. xii. p. 569# ® See Hist, FarL t. xxxvi.end. 
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not to decide till a bill had been read three times, with an interval 
of at least five days between each reading. A third part of each 
Council was to be replaced every year by new members. 

The executive power was entirely separated from the legislative, 
and instead of being vested in committees of the National As- 
semblies, was intrusted to a Diebctoet, consisting of five persons, 
to whom a guard was assigned, a civil list, and a residence in the 
Luxembourg. The Directors were to be selected by the Ancients 
from a list of ten persons presented by the Five Hundred. Each 
Director in turn was to preside over the Directory for a space of 
three months ; and one Director was to be replaced every year by 
a fresh election. Thus the Eoyal prerogative, as established by 
the Constitution of 1791, was now divided between the Ancients, 
who had the vetOy and the Directory, which had the executive 
power. The Directors were to appoint six ministers, to conduct 
negotiations, manage the finances, the army, &c., and they were 
to be responsible for the acts of their Ministers and Generals. 
This Government was humorously compared with a chariot with 
six horses, whose reins were held by five coachmen, while 750 
superintendents administered the whip. What could be expected 
but that the horses should run away, and dash the chariot to 
pieces ? However, amid the shock of passions and opinions, 
and the mistrust and suspicions of the Eepublican leaders, it was 
perhaps as good a Government as the conjuncture allowed. 

Warned by the example of the Constituent Assembly, who, by 
handing over their Constitution to an entirely new legislature, soon 
saw it utterly destroyed, the moderate party in the Convention, led 
by Daunon, called the Parti conventionnely which desired neither 
the triumph of the Eoyalists nor of the ultra- Democrats, carried 
a Decree, 13th Fructidor (August 30th), that two- thirds of each' 
of the new Chambers should be elected from among the members 
of the Convention. The new Constitution, as well as this decree, 
was submitted to the approval of the Primary Assemblies through- 
out Prance, and the acceptance of both by large majorities was 
proclaimed in the Assembly, 1st Vendemiaire (September 23rd, 
1795).^ But this was an artifice. The Constitution had indeed 
been accepted, and the Conventio:||al party pretended that the 
decree of 13th Fructidor formed part of it, although a great 
majority of the assemblies had declared themselves against it.^ 
Hence the insurrection of 13th Vendemiaire. It was principally 
the work of the Royalists, and of the higher and middle classes. 

^ Hist. Farl. t, xxxvii. p. 25, * Moutgaillard, t. iv, pp. S7l, 379. 
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The emigrants and priests had now rettirned to Paris in great 
numbers; the Paubonrg St. Germain had begnn to recoTer its 
former gaiety ; the uniform was the fashionable costume. 

On the other hand, the populace having not only been disarmed, 
but finding itself deceived in its hopes, misled by artifices and 
calumnies, and without work or bread, was occupied solely with 
care for the passing day, and had sunk into a state of the pro- 
foundest apathy about political affairs. Among the leaders of the 
insurrection were the old Duke of Nivernais, the Generals Miranda 
and Servan, Laharpe, Quatrem^re de Quincy, and other distin- 
guished persons. Petitions were got up against the decree of 
13th Fructidor; thirty- two of the forty-eight Sections joined the 
movement, and the Convention soon discovered that an appeal to 
force was contemplated. The Convention could rely upon the 
regular army. Troops were moved up to Paris, and the command 
of them was given to Barras, the General of 9th Thermidor. 
Barras demanded, as his second, Napoleon Bonaparte, who,, having 
returned from the army of Italy, was now in Paris, and apparently 
in very distressed circumstances. The sketch of a plan for an 
Italian campaign, which he afterwards executed himself, had pro- 
cured him the post of chief of the Bureau Topograpliique. Scarcely, 
however, had he obtained this appointment when the Committee 
of Public Welfare struck his name out of the list of Generals on 
active service, for having refused to command a brigade of artillery 
in the war of La Vendee. In this turn of his fortunes Bonaparte 
had entertained the idea of proceeding to Constantinople and 
entering the Sultanas service, when he was diverted from it by the 
events of 13th Yendemiaire} 

Bonaparte acted with promptitude and decision. He caused the 
artillery at the camp of Les Sablons to be seized and brought to 
Paris, planted it round the Tuileries, before which he also mar- 
shalled the army of the Convention, some 5,000 men. The armed 
insurgents, numbering from 25,000 to 30,000 men, under the 
command of General Danican, made their attack about three in 
the afternoon, on one side by the bridges, on the other by the 

* TLis account differs in some essential fut nomme, sur ma proposition, com- 
particulars from tliafc given by Napcipon mmdsintenseco7id,^’~^Bist Pari. t. xxxvll 
himself in the Me'morial de S. HeUne, p. 50 sq. And there exists among the 
ch. V,; where he represents himself as Registers of the Committee of Public 
elected_5^^??2^i^’aZ-W2-c/ii^/by the Convention, Welfare not i'only arrite autliorizing 
without mentioning Barras, and is made him to proceed to Constantinople, but 
to deny the project of going to Con- also a note or rtdaction of the project by 
stantinople. But Barras, in his Beport Bonaparte himself. Blanc, t xii. p. 552 
to the Convention concerning the insiir- sqq. and notes, 
rection, says : Le general Bonaparte . . . v 
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Eue St. Honore. Danican liaving sent a flag of truce to the 
Conrention requiring them to disarm their troops^ Boissj 
d^Anglas and some other members were for negotiating; but 
Chenier flew to the tribane^ and declared that there was no alter- 
native but death or victory . Volleys of musketry soon afterwards 
announced that the conflict had begun; 700 muskets were brought 
into the Assembly, and the members armed themselves as a corps 
de reserve. As the insurgents were crossing the Pont Royal with 
cries of Vive le Boi ! the artillery, taking them in front and flank, 
threw them into disorder and flight. The combat was more 
obstinate on the side of the Rue St. Honore and Palais Royal; 
where it was not before nine o^ clock in the evening that the in- 
surgents were driven from all their posts ; but_, after a loss of 
life, variously estimated, order was entirely restored.^ The 
Convention used its victory with moderation. Of tlie military 
leaders of the insurgents Lafond alone was executed. On the 
motion of Barras, Bonaparte was named second in command of 
. the Army of the Interior, Barras himself retaining the command- 
in-chief. 

The Convention now proceeded to form the two new Chambers 
and the Directoiy. As the electors had not returned two-thirds 
of its members to the new Chambers, those who had been elected 
formed themselves into an Electeal Assembly to supply the de- 
ficiency. The late Royalist insurrection influenced the choice of 
Directors, who were selected from among the members of the late 
Convention, and, indeed, the majority of them had been regicides. 
They were La Reveill^re-Lepaux, Sieyes, Rewbel, Letourneur, 
and Barras. Sieyes, however, declined to serve, and was replaced 
by Carnot. Of these men none had particularly distinguished 
himself except Carnot, who, in the popular phrase, had orga- 
nized victory by his military projects and reforms. Barras, a 
gentleman of Provence, had been a representative of the people at 
the siege and massacre of Toulon. Menaced on that account by 
Robespierre, he had taken part against that demagogue on the 
Thermidor y and had subsequently joined the reactionary 
party. Reveillere-Lepaux, a gentleman of Anjou, had voted in 
the Convention against the death ofithe King, and had been pro- 
scribed as a Girondist. Rewbel had been proc^ireur fiscal in 
Alsace, and had served with Merlin at Mentz as representative of 
the people ; but was accused of not having done his duty, and 

^ For this insurrection see Barras's Beporty already quoted, and that of Merlin in the 
same vol. of the Histoire Parl^mentaire, 
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suspected of having received Prussian gold. Of Letourneur little 
or nothing was known. Eewbel^ of an imperious character^, took 
the lead in the Directory^ assumed the Departments of Foreign 
Affairs, Finance, and Justice. Barras, ignorant and idle, though 
capable of acting with decision on an emergency, had the direc- 
tion of the police, for which the suppleness of his character seemed 
to qualify him, Eeveillere-Lepaux, a visionary belonging to a 
sect called Tlieophilanthropes^ but, in spite of his absurdities, of a 
mild and moderate character, presided over education, science, 
art, manufactures, &c, Carnot had the war office, and Letourneur 
the administration of the navy and colonies. 

The Convention held its last sitting 4th Brumaire^ an IV 
(October 26th, 1795), when it passed a general amnesty, with only 
a few exceptions, changed the name of the Place de la Bevohition 
to that of Place de la Concorde, and declared its session termi- 
nated.^ It had lasted rather more than three years. 

What was now the condition of France after six years of revo- 
lution, and the reign of virtue enforced by terror? The work of a 
Republican, a member of the Convention and of the Council of 
Five Hundred/ will convey some idea of it. There was not a sou 
in the treasury. Assignats were almost valueless the quantity 
absolutely necessary for the service of the following day was 
printed over night. Public credit was annihilated ; there was no 
regular system of revenue, not a tax whose produce was worth 
carrying to account. Yet in this state of things it was necessary 
to feed the capital gratis, to supply the great towns and the army 
of the interior. Each inhabitant of Paris of the poorest sort 
received only two ounces of bread a day or a handful of rice, and 
even this wretched supply was often wanting. Meat, oil, sugar, 
and other necessaries could scarcely be procured. The state of the 
provinces was not better. The conveyance of a load of corn from 
one village to another could often be effected only by an exchange 
of musket-shots. The forests were exposed to pillage. The armies 
were without clothes or bread. All the main roads, canals, bridges, 
and other public works were in a deplorable state of dilapidation. 
The moral state of France was as bad as the physical. There was 

^ Hist Part t. xxxvii, p. 88. famine, the exchange for the lotds d' or 

2 Bailleiil, jEiY/wcn crit. de Voitvrage de wasfrom 3,000 to 3,i80i«>resm 

Madame de Stael sur la Beu. Pn b ii. AisiJ. t. xxxvii. p. 110. The issue of 
p. 276 sq. ^ ceased January 30^^^ 

3 On the 22nd Brtmaire, a. few weeks they no longer paid the expense of inanu- 
after the installation of the Directory, facture. At this time the exchange for 
when they demanded from the Legislature the lotiis Por was 5,300 livres in paper, 
some means to obviate the prevailing Montgaillaid, t. iv. p. 419. 
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310 longer any public education; the recent convulsions had pro- 
duced a shameless cynicism ; public decency was openly outraged 
in every posssible manner. Bands of brigands^ called chauffeurs^ 
had been organized^ who scoured the country in all directions^ 
committing the most horrible excesses. Thus the French nation^ 
by attempting to carry into practice the theories of Eousseau^ had 
almost attained the beau ideal of that philosopher’s anti-social 
state^ and become dissolved into its primitive and barbaric ele- 
ments. Indeed^ a French historian of the Revolution ^ observes 
with much nawetSj This epoch — that of the Directory — beheld 
the termination of the movement towards freedom^ and the com- 
mencement of that towards civilization The first dream of the 
French, he proceeds to observe, had been liberty and a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy ; the next, equality, fraternity, and a Republic: 
but at the commencement of the Directory, people no longer be- 
lieved in anything; all had been lost in the great strife of parties, 
the virtue of the middle classes, as well as that of the populace. 
The public amusements, in which, we suppose, may be included 
the Republican and Atheistical fetes and processions, and the ex- 
citing little interlude of the guillotine j had ceased, and people 
began to direct their thoughts towards the pleasures of private 
life. The revival oi civilization Was marked by the balls, feasts, 
debauches, display of sumptuous equipages, and other luxuries, 
which again became the order of the day. 

As the year 1795 drew to a close the aspect of her foreign 
affairs was hardly more encouraging for France than that of her 
domestic state. Her fleets were nearly destroyed ; Corsica was 
in the hands of the English ; Prussia, Spain, and Tuscany had, 
indeed, been detached from the Coalition, but a large part of 
Europe still remained arrayed against her; Switzerland, though 
neutral, was the centi^ of plots against the Republic ; Holland, 
by reason of the anarchy which reigned there, was rather an en- 
cumbrance than a help. The submission of the United Provinces 
to Prench domination had produced a war with England. The 
Dutch colonies of Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo, in the 
West Indies, those of Ceylon, Malacca, Cochin, and other of 
their settlements in the East Indies, as well as the Cape of Good 
Hope, fell into the hands of the English. The Prench had, 
indeed, recovered the islands of St. Lucie and St. Vincent, which 
they were destined to lose again the following year. In the 
interior, the troops were deserting in bands, with their arms and 
^ Mignet, Hist, dc la Fr, t. ii. p. 145, 
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baggage. There was no concert or unity of views either in the 
Legislative Chamber or in the Directory. The Drench arms had 
been successful in Italy, but the war on the Ehine had terminated 
in disaster. To these campaigns we must now advert. 

Owing to the negotiations at Basle, as well perhaps as to the 
distressed condition of the Drench armies, no military operations 
took place on the north-eastern frontier till September ; except 
that Marshal Bender, despairing of being -relieved, surrendered 
Luxembourg to the Drench, June 5th. The following was the 
position of the armies on the Rhine. Pichegru occupied the left 
bank of that river from Hiiningen to Mannheim, while the Aus- 
trians under Wurmser were opposed to him on the other bank. 
Clairfait, who had the command-in-chief of the Austrian army 
and also of that of the Empire, was posted on the Rhine from 
Mannheim to Diisseldorf, with his centre at Mentz. Opposed to 
him was Jourdan with the army of the Sambre and Meuse. The 
Prussians, as an army of observation, occupied the line of demar- 
cation already described (p. 15) . On September 6th two divisions 
of the army of the Sambre and Meuse crossed the Rhine at Duis- 
burg and Ifeuss, when the Austrians retired behind the Lahn. 
On the 16 th Jourdan crossed at Neuwied with his centre. Piche- 
gru had appeared before Mannheim on the 14th, and on the 18th 
that town capitulated, when the Elector Palatine made the ar- 
rangement mentioned before (p. 19) . After the fall of Mannheim 
Ckirfait retreated between the Main and Neckar ; but Quosdano- 
wich and Elenau having beaten the Drench at Handschuheim, 
September 24th, and thus restored the communications between 
Clairfait and Wurmser, Mannheim was blockaded, and the Aiis- 
tnans in their turn began to advance. Clairfait, crossing the 
Main at Aschaffenburg, defeated the Drench at Bergen, October 
11th, pushed on beyond Wetzlar, drivijig away the Prussian 
pickets, and violating the neutral line, and was thus in a position 
to turn the left wing of the army of the Sambre and Meuse 
which fled in disorder over the Rhine. Abandoning its pursuit 
Clairfait suddenly turned towards Mentz, which Jourdan had 
:^ested, and surrounded with enormous lines of circumvallation. 
he trench, surprised by the unexpected attack of the main 
ody ofthe Austrians, were driven from their lines, thrown into 
disorder, and so terribly cut up by Olairfait^s cavalry that this 
batt e decided the campaign. Their baggage, ammunition, and 
of _ artillery fell into the hands of the victor (October 
-^yth) . Clairfait’s success was aided by the treachery of Pichegru. 
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That general^ who contemplated playing the part of Monk, and 
restoring the monarchy, entered into correspondence with the 
Prince of Cond6, and was tempted with the most magnificent 
ofiers ; hut he hesitated when required to arrest at once the 
representatives of the people and proclaim Louis XVIII. on the 
left bank of the Ehine. He disconcerted, however, the French 
operations by neglecting, after the capture of Mannheim, to 
march, as instructed, with the greater part of his forces on the 
Main, to cut off ClairfaiFs retreat and form a junction with Jour- 
dan. He contented himself with sending 10,000 men to Heidel- 
berg, who were soon completely beaten.^ 

In consequence of these defeats the French held, on the right 
bank of the Ehine, only Mannheim and Diisseldorf; and Mann- 
heim they were forced to surrender by capitulation to Wurniser 
(November 22nd). Yet, in spite of his successes, Clairfait con- 
cluded with the French an unaccountable armistice, December 
31st, for an indefinite period, and tei^minable at ten days^ notice. 
It seems probable that he acted on secret instructions from 
Thugut.® Nevertheless, on his return to Vienna, he was called 
to a severe account by the Aulic Council of War, and dismissed 
from the command. The Ai’chduke Charles, the EmperoPs 
brother, was appointed in his place. In Italy, as we have said, 
the French arms were more prosperous. The peace with Spain 
proved of great service to them in the Italian campaign. Scherer, 
with the army of the Eastern Pyrenees, proceeded into Italy, and 
inflicted a severe defeat on De Vins, the Austrian general, at 
Loano, on the Genoese Eiviera, November 23rd and 24th, This 
battle, the only one deserving the name during four campaigns in 
Italy, cost the Austro- Sardinians 7,000 men killed, wounded, or 
prisoners, eighty guns and all their magazines, compelled them 
y. to retreat to their entrenched camp at Ceva, and by the occupa- 

tion of Savona opened Piedmont to the French in the following 
year. The victory is chiefly ascribed to Masaena. 

The establishment of a new and apparently more firm and 
orderly Government in Prance had inspired the British Ministry 
with the hope that it might not be impossible to effect a peace. A 
bad harvest and other causes had produced a good deal of distress 
in England ,* discontent had manifested itself in sedition and riots, 
and cries for Bread and Peace, The King, in a message to Par- 

* Blanc, Hist dc la Btvol. Fr. t. xii. entered into on account of the negotia- 
p 475 sqq. tions between Conde and Pichegru, of 

2 Homme d^etat^ t. iii. p. 274. Mont- which Conde' had informed the Autitriaii 
gaillard, t. iy. p. 412, says, that it was generals. 
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liament, December, 179S, armounced that the new order of thino-s 
an Prance would enable him to enter into negotiations should the 
enemy be so disposed; and Mr. Wickham, the English Minister 
in bwitzerland, was authorized to make some propositions, of an 
nnfoi'mal kind, to M. Barthelemy, the French ambassador there, 
in order to sound the intentions of the Directory. But the Eno-- 
lish advances were met with a contemptuous answer, the motives 
or making them were coarsely and sneeringly impugned, and a 
flat refusal was given to restore any conquests which had been 
incorporated, like the Netherlands, with France, not, be it ob- 
served, by any regular treaty, but by a mere Decree of the French 
Legislature. Thus all negotiation was necessarily at an end. 
Some overtures made by Austria were also disregarded. Under 
these circumstances Pitt advanced the Austrians, in the course of 
1 / 96, on the responsibility of the Ministry, a subsidy of 1,200,000?. 
In December the Parliament not only allowed this sum on the 
nest budget, but also granted a further subsidy of 1,800,000?.* 
In fact, the Directory took no pains to conceal that they w-ere 
desirous of war, as appeared from their official journal, the Eedar- 
teur There seemed to be little, either in the state of France or 
of the armies, to justify their confidence. But they were to o-ive 
another proof of that vigour of action with which revolutiomry 
governments are frequently accompanied. The Directors were 
indefatigable. ^ They assembled every morning at eight o’clock, 
and after working tiUfour or five, met again at eight in the even- 
ing, and prolonged their labours till late in the nio-ht * Their 
cares were mowned with success. Confidence was restored, and 
was followed by commerce and abundance. After a month Paris 
couldbe left to find its own supplies ; in half a year all Prance 
had wonder|ully recovered from its state of prostration. The 
evolution had not been attended with unmixed evil The 
abolishment of corporations, mmirises, and other exclusive privi- 
leges, had stimulated private industry; the sales of landed pro- 
perty had elevated the peasant in the social scale. Under a more 
moderate gov^nment these happier results began to develop 
themselves But as tranquillity returned at home the French 
Government began more and more to direct its views abroad 
rom this period the Revolution assumes a military character A 
Eropaga.^da, enforced at the cannon’s mouth, prete/ds to estlblish 
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Eepublican reforms^ wMle its real objects are tbe extension of 
Frencb dominion by conquest, and the spoliation of the con- 
quered. But under this system of . treachery, and falsehood, and 
ambition, the French Republic itself at last yields to the for- 
tunate general whom it had intrusted with the execution of its 
schemes. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

T he Directory having resolved upon war^ adopted a plan for 
the campaign of 1796 upon a scale of grandeur hitherto un- 
paralleled in the annals of modern strategy. Two armies were tO' 
penetrate into Austria^, one by Southern Germany^ the other by 
Northern Italy and Tyrol^ and;, having formed a junction;, were to 
dictate a peace to the Emperor in his capital. Conquests were tO’ 
be achieved in Italy which might serve to exchange against the 
Austrian Netherlands, and the Directory made no secret that 
Yenice especially was destined to be the victim. By way of pick- 
ing a quarrel they required the Venetian Government to dismiss 
from Verona the Count of Provence, who, since the death of his 
nephew in the Temple, had assumed the title of Louis XVIII. 
The Venetian Senate itself had, indeed, never publicly recognized 
Louis in that new dignity, but he had received at Verona ministers 
from the Courts of St. Petersburg, Madrid, and London. The 
Venetian Senate, with that mean compliance which marks their 
conduct at this period, and which proved the chief cause of their 
destruction, having ordered him to depart from their dominions, 
Louis, with natural indignation, demanded that the name of the 
Bourbons should be erased from the Golden Book of the Republic, 
and that the armour presented to it by his ancestor Henry IV. 
should be restored ; and, under the name of Count Grosbois, be- 
took himself to the army of the French emigrants, at Freiburg in 
the Breisgau.^ 

The projected campaign was to be carried out in Germany by 
the army of the Rhine, now under Moreau, and by that of the 
Sambre and Meuse still commanded by Jourdan. Moreau was to 
penetrate into Suabia and advance by the Lake of Constance, keep- 
ing pace with the assumed successes and advance of the army of 
Italy ; while the army of the Sambre and Meuse, leaving its right 
wing on the Rhine, was to advance into Germany on a more 
northern line, parallel to and supporting Moreau’s left. The 
neutrality of Switzerland secured the flanks both of the armies of 
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Italy and of tlie RMne. The war^ especially in Italy_, was to be 
made to support itself by confiscations ; and the smaller Italian 
Princes were to be forced to join the French. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was appointed to the command of the army of Italy_, the first im- 
portant step in his marvellous career. Sch&er had been con- 
demned for not pushing his advantages after the victory of 
Loano. Bonaparte^ now aged twenty-six^ had not yet proved him- 
self as a commander-in-chief; but he had shown talent and 
decision at the siege of Toulon^ and in the insurrection of 18th 
VendemkiiTe'y for which last feat the Directors were personally his 
debtors; while the plan of the Italian campaign betrayed a genius 
which might be well intrusted with its execution. Barras had 
become his friend^ through Bonaparte^s marriage with Josephine^ 
widow of General Beauharnais; which fascinating Creole seems to 
have made a lasting impression on his heart. He was also sup- 
ported by the friendship of Carnot and Tallien. 

Bonaparte arrived at Nice to take the command of his army^ 
March 27th, 1796.’“ It counted some 45^000 troops, good soldiers, 
but in a wretched state of destitution. He adopted from the first 
the custom of working upon the imagination of his men, one of 
the great secrets of his success. He electrified them by an address 
conceived in the style of antiquity, in which he promised them 
not only honour, but also wealth and glory in the fertile plains 
and rich cities of Italy. His course was facilitated by the want of 
cohesion and hearty co-operation among the Austro- Sardinians. 
The Cabinet of Vienna had hardly shown good faith in the Treaty 
with Sardinia. It had been stipulated that the Germans should 
fight only in the plains; and the Aulic Council of War had in- 
structed the generals to avoid perilous engagements, to keep close 
together, and reserve their soldiers for the defence of Lombardy.^'* 
Austria had only 28,000 men in Italy, now commanded by Beau- 
lieu, De Vins having been superseded. The Sardinian army num- 
bered 40,000 men, but of these 15,000 under the Duke d^ Aosta 
were employed in watching Keliermann, who occupied Savoy, and 
some 5,000 men were in garrisons. The main body, commanded 
by Colli, stretched from the Bormida on its left, to the Stura on 
its right, covering Coni, Mennovi, and Oeva, at which last place 
it had an entrenched camp. The main body of the Austrians, in 
order to cover Lombardy, was cantoned in the environs of Ales- 


^ For the Italian campaigns of Bona- 
parte, to which we can devote only space 
enough for a very meagre sketch, see, 
besides Jomini, Oampagnes du g^niral 

V. 


Bonaparte en Italie pendant hs minSes IV 
et V, par un Officier General (M. de Pom- 
mereul). 

* Homme t. iii. 297. 
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sandria and TGrtona, and of the two roads leading to Genoa and 
Milan. 

On the French side, the divisions of Massena and Augereau 
were posted at Loano, Finale, and Savona; Serrurierwas ordered 
to proceed to Garessio, to observe the entrenched camp at Ceva ; 
and Laharpe was directed to march on Voltri and threaten Genoa., 
Two roads were open to the invaders : that of Genoa by the defiles 
of the Bochetta, and that of Savona, between the Col St. Jacques 
and Ool di Cadibone. Bonaparte chose the latter. From Savona 
to Carcare was only nine miles, over a mountainous route indeed, 
but which might be made practicable for artillery; and from Car- 
care several roads led through the Montferrat into the interior of 
Piedmont. Bonaparte^s route lay through the valley of the Bor- 
inida ; and here he was to separate the Sardinians and the Austrians, 
threatening at once Lombardy and Piedmont. The French minister 
loudly demanded from the Genoese the keys of the fortress of 
Gavi; thus pi*etending, in order to cover the real design, that the 
French army would penetrate into Lombardy by Genoa and the 
Bochetta. Beaulieu, however, had received information of the real 
plan of attack, and resolved to seize Montenotte, the key of the 
French position, which Bonaparte had neglected suflB.ciently to 
strengthen, before it could receive further reinforcements. For 
this purpose he detached DArgenteau, with instructions to attack 
Montenotte by April 6th. Thinking, however, that Voltri was 
not to be neglected, where Cervoni had arrived with Laharpe^s 
advanced guard, he himself marched thither with his left wing ; 
and being assisted from the sea by an English squadron under 
Nelson, he compelled the Fi^ench to a precipitate retreat, April 
8bh. But by this movement he had receded with his left wing to 
a distance from the real point of attack at Montenotte, and 
DArgenteau, to whom he had intrusted that point, proved in- 
competent and failed. He had, indeed, nearly succeeded in the 
first assault, and took two of the French lines out of three. But 
he had delayed too long. On April, 10th, at daybreak, Bonaparte 
in person, with Augereau^s and Massena^s divisions, debouched 
from behind Montenotte, attacked DArgenteau, and drove him 
back in such confusion that he retreated to Pai'etto, three leagues 
beyond Dego, thus abandoning that important post. On hearing 
the state of afiairs Beaulieu hastened to the scene of action, but 
was detained several hours by the breaking down of his carriage. 
At Acqui he succeeded in rallying 6,000 or 7,000 men. Boyer, 
however, interfered, and prevented his forming a junction with 
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D^ Argenteau^ and Dego fell into the hands of the French. Bona- 
parte^ in his despatches to the Directory^ pretended that he had 
defeated here Beaulieu in person, although that general was many 
miles off. He called Ms yictory in these parts the battle of Mille- 
.simo, apparently because Augereau seized the gorges so named in 
order to attack the castle of Cosseria, which made a spirited re- 
sistance. The battle of Millesimo is, therefore, a fiction, nor is that 
of Montenotte much better, having been merely an affair of out- 
posts d Bonaparte^s fame in these affairs must rest on his general 
plan and his manoeuvres. 

By advancing his left rapidly on theTanaro, Bonaparte now 
attained his chief object, of separating the Sardinians and Aus- 
trians. Augereau and Serrurier were directed to combine their 
forces and march on CollPs camp at Ceva. It is said that, in a 
military point of view, Bonaparte should rather have attacked 
Beaulieu at Acqui before he could rally his scattered forces. But 
the French general was a politician as well as a soldier. His 
object was to force the King of Sardinia to a separate peace. 
Striking to the left, he crossed the Tanaro, with the intention of 
turning the camp at Oeva ; but Colli abandoned it in the night of 
April 16th, and repassing the Tanaro, retired behind the Oor- 
saglia, in the direction of Mondovi : a movement which consum- 
mated his separation from the Austrians. Beaulieu informed 
Colli that if he held out three days at Mondovi he should be re- 
lieved. But Bonaparte, leaving Ceva behind, had followed Colli 
thither, drove him thence after a skirmish which he dignifies 
with the name of a battle, when Mondovi was abandoned to pil- 
lage. Colli now retreated behind the Stura, and took up a posi- 
tion between Coni and Cherasco, in order to cover Turin, where 
the consternation was extreme. Beaulieu, on learning his re- 
treat, moved his headquarters from Acqui to Bosco, his left lean- 
ing on Novi, his right on Alessandria, to enable him to form a 
junction with Colli at Astij and knowing that there was at Turin 
a party in favour of peace, he demanded to be put in possession 
of Alessandria, Tortona and Ceva : but Victor Amadeus refused 
the demand. Meanwhile' Bonaparte had pushed on to Cherasco, 
a very strong place at the confluence of the Stura and Tanaro, 
the only obstacle to his marching on Turin, At the news of his 
advance Victor Amadeus recalled Colli under the walls of that 
capital. In a Council held April 22nd, the King, at the persua- 
sion of Cardinal Costa, Archbishop of Turin, determined to treat 
‘ Homme ^6tat, t. iii. p. 319. 
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at Genoa for a peace with France, under the mediation of Spain 
Colli now detnLded an armistice; which, however was refused 
by Bonaparte, unless the three fortresses of Com Alessandna 
aid Tortona were put into his hands. Pursuang his “»c^„the 
French general appeared before Cherasco, whio , a i . . 
summons of his aide-de-camp, Marmont, surrendered without a 

blow. Victor Amadeus now sent to accept the conditions of the 
conqueror. A suspension of arms was signed at Chm-asco, Aprn 
28th, till a definitive peace should be concluded, the treaty for 
which purpose was signed at Pans, May 15th. The hang of 
Sardinia engaged to renounce the Coalition, to cede to Fiance 
Savoy, and the counties of Nice, Tenda, and Beuil, to permit no 
French emigrants to sojourn in his States, to gTant an amnesty 
to all his subjects prosecuted for their political opinions. ^The 
French troops were to occupy, till a general pacification. Com, 
Ceva, Tortona, the fortresses of Exilles, La Sieta, Suza, Brunetta, 
and Chateau Dauphin, and either Alessandria or Yalenza, at the- 
option of the French commander-in-chief. The French troops to 
be allowed free passage through the King’s dominions. By 
this pacification Kellermann’s army of the Alps was rendered 

available. _ _ . . 

Victor Amadeus III., debilitated by age, rendered himself by 
this humiliating treaty Uttle more tham the vassal of the French 
Eepublic. He had yielded to a surprise. No important place 
was yet in the hands of the French; who, having entered Pied- 
mont through a defile, had not even siege artillery. Bonaparte 
acknowledged, twenty y ears later at St. Helena, that the slightest^ 
check would have ruined all his plans. In refusing to she ter the 
French emigrants, Victor Amadeus did not even except his two. 
daughters, married to the brothers of Louis XVI., who had been 
placed on the list of emigrants, and it lay in the power of a French 
Commissary to tear them from their father’s arms. His misfor- 
tunes and disgrace probably accelerated bis death. He expired 
October 16th, 1796, in the seventieth year of his age, and twenty- 
third of his reign, and was succeeded by his son, Charles Em- 
manuel IV. This Prince is said to have advised the treaty with 

Prance; it is, at all events, certain that immediately after his 
accession, he expressed in the most humble terms his attachment 
to the French Eepublic.* 

Beaulieu had advanced to Nizza della Paglia with 15,000 men, 
but halted on hearing of the negotiations. He formed a plan to 
‘ Martens, t. vi. p. 208 aqq. (2de Ed.). * Homme $6tat, t. iii. p. 487. 
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.-seize by surprise Alessandria^ Valenza^ and Tortonaj whicb suc- 
ceeded only at Valenza. Victor Amadeus^ however, had required 
him to withdraw the Neapolitan dragoons, who had seized that 
place, and to put it into the hands of Bonaparte. But the French 
general, after animating his troops with one of those magnilo- 
>quent proclamations which he understood so well how to season 
to their taste, proceeded by forced marches to Piacenza, where he 
-crossed the Po ; thus turning Beaulieu^s position, who had crossed 
:at Valenza^ and taken the road to Pavia. Beaulieu now retired 
upon the Adda, with the view both of securing his retreat by 
Tyrol and throwing a garrison into Mantua ; leaving, therefore, 
his rear- guard at Lodi, with orders to defend the bridge over the 
Adda, he pursued his march towai’ds the Oglio. On the follow- 
ing day, May lOth, Bonaparte arrived at Lodi, and carried the 
bridge after a desperate fight, which, however, has been much 
exaggerated by French writers.^ Beaulieu^s object was only to 
detain the French twenty-four hours. Milan, already passed by 
ten leagues, and now at Bonaparte^s mercy, sent its keys. He 
entered that city May 14th, not with republican simplicity, but 
regal pomp, took up his lodging in the Archducal Palace, orga- 
nized a new municipal government. The citadel, however, held 
out till June 29th. Bonaparte did not revolutionize the Mi- 
lanese ; it was to be kept to serve as an exchange in negotiations 
with Austria. 

Bonaparte^ s rapid and splendid conquests had excited the 
jealousy and suspicion of the Directory. They apprehended his 
ambitious schemes, and, in order to defeat them, resolved to 
transfer to Kellermann the command of the army of Italy. Bona- 
parte was to be detached on an expedition to Leghorn, Rome, 
and Naples, which they represented to him as a much more 
glorious field of enterprise. Had this measure been carried out 
Bonaparte would probably never have risen above the rank of a 
general. But he strained every nerve to defeat it, and suc- 
ceeded. He represented to the Directory, in the strongest terms, 
the impolicy of dividing the command. He gained Barras by 
informing him that a million livres were at his disposal, at Genoa. 
Josephine^s influence was exerted with that Director and with 
Carnot. Both were conciliated; which was the more important, 
as each had his party. At a second meeting, the Directory recon- 

^ See General von IGausewitz, Der Austrians had only 7,000 men and 14 guns. 
Feldzvg von 1796, ap. Schlosser, Gesch. The Erench represent their forces at 
des 18«2 JahrlmndcTts, B. v. S. 747. The 10,000 men and 30 guns. 
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sidered tlie matter^ and gave Bonaparte tlieir entire confidence. 
Tiius lie became virtually the master of Italy/ 

Tbe Directory had resolved to seize the spoils of Italy^ and 
Bonaparte had adopted the Eoman maxim^ that the war must 
support itself. Immense contributions were levied on the con» 
quered States. The Lombards had to contribute twenty million 
francs. The Duke of Parma^ although he had not joined the- 
Coalition^ obtained a suspension of arms only through the good 
offices of the Xing of Spain^ his brother-in-law^ and by signing 
a treaty^ May 8th^ by which he agreed to pay two million livres^. 
to find 700 horses, and to allow the French general to select 
twenty pictures from his collections.^ This was the first time in 
the history of modern warfare that works of art had been sub- 
jected to spoliation. The Duke of Modena, a Prince of the 
House of Este, hastened to follow the example of his neighbours. • 
He purchased an armistice by agreeing to pay within a month 
7,500,000 livres, and 2,500,000 more in goods and warlike stores: 
also, to deliver twenty pictures (May 12th)/ This enormous- 
sacrifice, however, did not save him. Bonaparte revoked the 
armistice in October, on the pretext that the Modenese had sup- 
plied Mantua with provisions. The Duke had fled to Yenice 
with his private treasures. Other small Italian Princes were also' 
forced to purchase peace. The hatred engendered by these op- 
pressions produced an insurrection against the French in Pavia. 
Bonaparte instantly marched thither with a small body of troops,, 
battered down ' the gates with artillery, abandoned the town to 
pillage, shot the leaders of the insurgents, and returned to his- 
army. Rather later, symptoms of hostility, encouraged by the 
Austrian Minister at Genoa, began to show themselves in that 
Republic. The routes through Genoa, Savona, and Nice were 
almost intercepted : the Genoese nobles secretly supported every 
plot against the French army. Bonaparte caused the chateau of 
the Marquis Spinola, at Arquata, the centre of these plots, to be 
razed. 

The van of the French army in pursuit of Beaulieu entered 
Brescia, May 28th, This town belonged to the Venetians, who- 
despatched to protest against this breach of their neu- 

trality. But it was a natural result of their irresolute conduct. 
Placed between two great belligerent Powers, they had not the- 
courage to declare for either, nay, not even to establish an armed 

^ Homme d^^tat^ t* iii, p, 348 sqq. 

3/W.p.232. 


^ Martens, t, vi. p. 223. 
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neutrality and tliey were consequently subjected to tlie insults of 
both. Beaulieu also violated Venetian neutrality by seizing Pes- 
chiera^ a strong fortress on the Mincio, where it issues from the 
Lago di Garda ; behind which river he had determined to make 
a stand, in order to protect Mantua, to which his left extended. 
But Bonaparte, after some feints upon Peschiera, attacked his 
centre at Borghetto, May 30th ; and after two days^hard fighting, 
attended with great loss, carried all the Austrian positions, and 
efiected the passage of the Mincio. It was in consequence of 
Bonaparte^s threats to the proveditore Foscarini, at Peschiera, 
May 31st, that the Venetians resolved to arm; recalled their 
ships towards the city, and ox'dered Slavonian regiments to 
be. raised in Istria, Dalmatia, and Albania."^ • Beaulieu, after 
throwing 13,000 men into Mantua, now retreated on the Adige, 
pursued by Augereau, and, traversing the Venetian teiritory, 
took up a position with 15,000 men in the gorges of Tyrol; 
while Bonaparte seized Peschiera, and began to threaten and in- 
timidate the Venetians.^ Venice, one of the oldest European 
States, was to fall by its indecision and cowardice. Sending for 
¥oso8hvmiy proveditore of Verona, Bonaparte told him that he 
should march upon Venice ; that he was inclined to burn Verona 
to its foundations, for sheltering the Pretender, Louis XVIII., 
thus affecting to be the capital of France ; that he had sent Mas- 
sena to destroy it. To appease his anger the proveditore threw 
open the gates of Verona. Bonaparte entered that city June 3rd, 
and immediately seized the citadel, arming it with Venetian 
guns, Mantua was then invested by the French. 

The King of the Two Sicilies hastened to make an arrangement 
with the French, while his neutrality might still be of some value. 
By an armistice signed at Brescia, June 5th, he agreed to withdraw , 
his troops from the Austrian army, his ships from the English 
fleet.^ Ferdinand IV. did not, however, disarm ; he made pre- 
parations to defend his frontiers in case of attack, kept 60,000 
men on foot, and by this spirited conduct obtained more moderate 
conditions in the definitive treaty of peace than the Directory had 
attempted to impose upon him. Bonaparte deprecated a war 


^ Botta, t. ii. lib. viii. p. 64. 

“ Bonaparte thus describes his own 
policy towards the Venetians: Venise 
nous a deja fourni trois millions pour la 
nourriture de I’armee. Four en tirer 
da vantage je suis oblige de me f§,cher 
coiitre le provediteur, d’exagerer les 
assassinats qui se commettent centre nos 
troupes, de me plaindre am^rement de 


Parm^ment, et par la je les oblige a nous 
fournir, pour m’apaiser, tout ce qiPon 
voudra. Voila comme il faut traiter avec 
ces gens-<ji. II n’y a pas au monde de 
gouvemement plus traitre et plus llche.” 
— Lettre au Dtreetoire) Corr, de L 
t. i. p. 483. 

® Martens, t. vi. p. 234. 
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with ISTapleS; for which he calculated that a reinforcement of 
21^000 men would be necessary.^ By the treaty signed at Paris^ 
October lOth^ Ferdinand agreed to be neutral^ and to shut his 
ports against all vessels of war belonging to' belligerents^ that 
should exceed the number of four.*^ Bonaparte now also de- 
spatched Auger eau^s division to invade the States of the Church. 
The Bolognese had sent a deputation to him at Milan^ to solicit 
his aid in relieving them from the yoke of Eome^ and restoring 
them to that liberty which they had acquired at the period of the 
Lombard League.^ The French entered Bologna June 19th. 
Bonaparte^ who was accompanied by the regicide Salicetti; the 
Commissary of the French Government^ published a manifesto on 
the 20thj declaring that the relations which had subsisted between 
Bologna and the Court of Rome since 1513^ were at an end^ and 
the Sovereign Power restored to the Bolognese Senate ; the Sena- 
tors were to swear fidelity to the French Republic^ and to exercise 
their authority in dependence upon it. This oath they accord- 
ingly took to Bonaparte^ seated on a sort of throne in the Sala 
Farnese. But Bonaparte^ as usual^ imposed a heavy contribution 
on the city ) and the inhabitants found to their surprise that they 
were treated rather as enemies than allies ; a title with which the 
Generalissimo had honoured the Republic of Bologna. He and 
Salicetti even laid their hands on the Mont de Piete^ excepting 
only pledges of less value than 200 lire. But first of all^ though 
surrounded by their victorious bands^ they took the precaution to 
disarm the citizens.'*' TJrbino, Ferrara, and Ravenna were next 
successively occupied by the French troops, and were also amerced 
in contributions. The Pope, now aged and infirm, and alarmed by 
the progress of the invaders, despatched the Chevalier D^Azara, 
the Spanish Ambassador at Rome, to mediate for him with Bona- 
parte and Salicetti. He could not have placed his interests in 
worse hands. Spain, under the influence of Godoy, was sinking 
every day more and more into French vassalage. D^Azara 
delivered, as it were, the Pope and the Holy See bound into the 
hands of the young and imperious conqueror. It was only on 
very hard terms that a suspension of arms was granted. Pius VI. 
engaged to give satisfaction for the murder of Basseville in 1793 
(vol. iv. p. 424); to liberate all persons confined for political 
opinions, to shut his ports against the vessels of Powers at war 
with France. The legations of Bologna and Ferrara were to 

^ See his letter of October 2nd to the ^ Martens, t. vi. p. 636. 

Directory, Corr, de Na^oUon I. (Paris, ^ Botta, t. i. p. 444. 

1859), t. ii. p. 32. ^ p. 446 sq. 
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continue in tlie occupation of the French troops^ who were also 
to be put in possession of the citadel of Ancona ; but Faenza was 
to be evacuated. The Pope was to deliver 100 pictures^ busts, 
vases^ or statues, to be selected by commissaries appointed for 
that purpose ; in which were to be comprised the bronze bust of 
Junius Brutus, and the marble one of Marcus Brutus ; also 500 
manuscripts. He was further to pay 15,500,000 livres in money, 
and 5,500,000 in merchandise, horses, &c., independently of the 
contributions of the legations ; and he was to permit the passage 
of French troops through his territories.^ In these negotiations 
Bonaparte seems to have followed the instructions of the Direc- 
tory, and to have disapproved, as at all events premature, the 
harsh treatment to which the Pope was subjected, on account of 
his vast moral influence, which would be exerted against France.^ 
While these negotiations were going on with the Pope, Bona- 
parte, in violation of the Treaty of Paiis, establishing the neutrality 
of Tuscany, despatched General Vaubois to take possession of 
Leghorn. All the English merchandise there was seized. For- 
tunately, however, the English merchants had obtained information 
of the approach of the French, and had shipped oS the greater 
part of their goods. Bonaparte himself proceeded into Tuscany, 
and was entertained by the Grand Duke at Florence with almost 
royal honours. The rigid Republicans observed that he already 
betrayed a disposition to familiarize himself with Princes, and to 
extend his protection to them, as well as to the clergy and nobles. 
Salicetti, the Commissary of the Directory, by way of tacit reproof 
of Bonaparte, declined the Grand Duke^s invitation. The English, 
in retaliation for the proceedings at Leghorn, landed 2,000 troops 
at Porto Ferrajo, the capital of Elba, declaring* that they should 
hold that island till the peace, to prevent its incurring the fate of 
Leghorn. The neutrality of Genoa was no more respected than 
that of the other Italian States. From the beginning of the year 
the French had pressed upon the Genoese a series of demands 
which they could not grant without incurring the resentment of 
the allies, and which were constantly refused. Among these 
demands was a secret loan of five million francs, for the immediate 
necessities of the French army; but the English Minister at 
Turin, having received information of it, declared to the Genoese, 
that if it was granted, their city would be bombarded by the 

^ Martens, t. vi. p. 239. with Bonaparte, did not eren give the 

® See his iettei* to the Directory, Octo- Pope his proper title, but called him the 
her 8th, Cor7\ de Nap. I, t. ii. p. 42. Prince of Rome. Homme d^etat, t. iii. 
The Directory, in their correspondence p. 482. 
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Englisli fleets wliicli was then blockading the Eiviera. The French^ 
after their victories_, renewed their demands in a tone which showed 
they would take no refusal (June 21st); and the Senate^ after long 
hesitating between the dangers which awaited them from the 
French armies on one side, and the English fleet on the other, at 
length decided for the French. A treaty was concluded at Paris, 
October 9th, 1796, by which the Genoese agreed to close their 
port against the English, to pay two million francs to the French, 
and to grant them a loan for a like sum.^ 

The ill success of General Beaulieu determined the Austrian 
Cabinet to supersede him by General Wurmser, who was then 
commanding the Austrian army on the Upper Ehine. At the 
time of WurmseFs recall the campaign in that quarter was on the 
point of commencing. The armistice had been terminated by the 
Austrians giving notice that hostilities were to begin on June 1st. 
At this time the position of the opposing forces was as follows : 
Wurmser, with an army of 60,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry, 
occupied the right bank of the Ehine from Basle to Mannheim, 
having its right wing extended on the opposite bank to Kaisers- 
lautern, in the Yosges mountains. Another Austrian army, 
under the Archduke Charles, which, including the contingents 
of some German Princes and the garrisons of Mentz and Ehren- 
breitstein, numbered 70,000 foot and 20,000 horse, was posted 
lower down the stream, between the rivers Sieg and Lahn. 
Moreau was opposed to Wurmser with the army of the Rhine, 
consisting of 70,000 foot, and 6,500 horse, cantoned along the left 
bank of the Ehine, from Huningen to Germersheim in Alsace, 
and thence across the Yosges by Pirmasens to Homburg\ Over 
against the Archduke stood Jourdan with the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse, 65,000 infantry and 11,000 cavalry. The numerical 
superiority was therefore at first rather in favour of the Austrians; 
but was lost the day before hostilities began by the departure of 
Wurmser for Tyrol with 26,000 men. Wurmser was succeeded 
by Latour, and the command-in- chief of both armies was assumed 
by the Archduke Charles. That Prince, now aged twenty-five, was 
destined to achieve in this campaign a military reputation only 
short of that of Bonaparte, his youthful competitor on the other 
side of the Alps. 

We can give only a brief outline of the somewhat complicated 
German campaign of 1796.^ The army of the Sambre and Meuse 

^ Martens, t. vi. p. 252. study it are the Archduke Chaides’s own 

^ The best sources for those who would work, Grimd^at^e der Strategies erlduUrt 
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took the initiative by crossing theEhine^ Kleber on June Ist/and 
Jourdan on the 12th/ at Jfeuwied. The Germans in this quarter^ 
under the Prince of Wtirtemberg^ were driven back as far as 
Wetzlar^ but here J ourdan was defeated by the Archduke CharleSj, 
June 15thj and compelled to recross the Ehine. Kleber^ who 
covered his retreat, after engaging the Austrians under Kray at 
IJckerath and Kircheim, also repassed the Ehine. Moreau crossed 
that river higher up, and seized the fort of Kehl, June 25th. 
The Archduke, leaving Wartensleben between the Lahnand Sieg 
with 86,000 men to oppose Jourdan, hastened with the remainder 
of his army to the aid of Latour, but, being defeated by Moreau 
in an engagement at Malsch, July 9th, retreated to Pforzheim. 
Meanwhile Jourdan had again crossed the Ehine„ and driven 
Wartensleben beyond Frankfort. Hence that General continued 
his retreat by way of Wiirtzburg to Amberg, with the view of 
covering the magazines in Bohemia, thus separating himself more 
and more from the Archduke, and rendering thelattePs situation 
still more difficult. Charles continued his retreat along the right 
bank of the Neckar pursued by Moreau, and on July 21st, there 
was some fighting at Cannstadt and Esslingen. At this crisis of 
the campaign the Archduke was suddenly deserted by some of 
the Princes of the Empire with their contingents. The Duke of 
Wiirtemberg, the Margrave of Baden, and the petty Princes of the 
Circle of Suabia, on the invasion of their territories by Moreau, 
separated their forces from the army of the Confederation, and 
obtained from the French General, by heavy contributions, a 
suspension of arms. 

At . the same time the perfidious Cabinet of Berlin took advan- 
tage of the dangers and misfortunes of the German Fatherland to 
push its own interests. The advance of the French, which seemed 
to threaten both Empire and Emperor with destruction, and 
which might have been averted had the Prussians acted with 
loyalty as members of the Confederation, was employed by them 
to draw closer their connection with France. On August 5th, as 
the French armies were penetrating into Franconia and Bavaria, 
two treaties, one patent, the other secret, were signed at Berlin 
with the French Minister Caillard. The first of these treaties 
modified the neutral line established by the Treaty of Basle. 
The new line comprised Lower Saxony and the greater part of 

(Lurch die Darstellimg des Feldzuges von les cctw/pagnes des armtes du Rhin et de 
1796j 3 B. 8vo.j Jourdan, Mem. gour BJiin-^et'-MoselUy de 1*1^2 jusqiCd la jocdx 
servir a Vhist de la camfogne de 1796 ; de CaTwpo Formic, A Tols, Svo. 

Marshal de St. Cyi*- Gouvion, M&m. sur 
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tie Circle of Westphalia. The States inclEded in it were to 
withdraw their contingents from the Imperial army and cease 
their contributions for the war^ and the King of Prussia was to 
assemble an army of observation to guarantee the line of neu- 
trality d The secret treaty was still more important. By this 
Prederick William II. agreed not to oppose the cession of the left 
bank of the Ehine to the French^ and that the temporal Princes 
who might suffer from this arrangement should be indemnified by 
the secularization of ecclesiastical domains in Germany. To the 
King of Prussia himself was to be assigned the Bishopric of 
Munster^ with the district of Eechlinghaiisen by way of compen- 
sation for his trans-Ehenane provinces. That part of the Bishop- 
ric on the left bank of the Ems was to be united to the Batavian 
Eepublic. The House of Hesse was also to be indemnified by 
secularizations, and the branch of Cassel was to be elevated to the 
electoral dignity. If, at the future pacification, the re-establish- 
ment of the House of Orange in the Stadholderate should be 
deemed inadmissible, the French Eepublic was to use its influence 
to procure for the Prince of Orange the secularized Bishoprics 
of Wiirtzburg and Bamberg, also with the electoral dignity. In 
case the Prince should die without male issue the Bishoprics were 
to devolve to the House of Brandenburg.*^ The Elector and the 
other States of Upper Saxony, whose territories were not included 
in the neutral line, now hastened to accede to the neutrality, 
by the Ti’eaty of Erlangen, August 13th, under the mediation 
of Prussia. The line of demarcation was extended so as to 
include the Bishopric of Fulda, the County of Henneberg, Upper 
Saxony, and Lusatia, and the Elector undertook to defend it with 
20,000 men.- The Saxon contingent was now also withdrawn 
from the Imperial army. The Diet of the Empire, assembled at 
Eatisbon, trembling for their safety, had also sent to Jourdan to 
negotiate the neutrality of that place, and informed him that they 
had urged the Emperor to take measures for a peace. But Jour- 
dan declared that he had no power in the matter, and referred 
them to the Directory.^ 

Prussia, by making concessions to France for which she was to 
be indemnified at the expense of the Empire, not only ruined the 

^ Garden, Hist des TraiUt t. v, p. 359, bank of the Rhine. Meiizel, A, Qcsch, der 

2 This secret treaty was betrayed by DeuUchcn, B. vi. S. 366. 
the French Foreign Minister himself m ^ Garden, Hist dcs Tmitts, t. v. p. 360. 

his negotiations with Lord Malmesbury ^ IdolUisches Journal^ 1796, S. 915; 

ill the following October, by way of pi’oof Menzel, B. vi. S. 350. 
that Prussia did not insist upon the left 
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German cause^ but also placed^ lierself at the mercy of the French 
Government in a future settlement. Thus was initiated that 
selfish and fatal policy which resulted in depriving fifty millions 
of the German name of their proper weight in the European 
balance. The English Cabinet viewed her proceedings with 
alarm. Pitt despatched Mr. Hammond to Berlin to persuade 
that Cabinet to resort to an armed mediation between the belli- 
gerents. But Hammond^ who arrived at Berlin five days after the 
conclusion of the treaty, found Haugwitz inexorable ; nor did 
he succeed any better in an interview with Frederick William 
himself.^ 

On the appearance of the French in Franconia the Council of 
J^uremberg sent deputies to their headquarters at Wiirtzburg, 
who signed there a Convention of neutrality, August 7th ; and 
two days after, when the French troops arrived at Nuremberg, 
they were received and quartered as friends. But they had 
scarcely entered the town when they began to purchase goods, for 
which they tendered assignats ^ then worthless even in France ; 
they demanded clothing and provisions to the amount of 550,000 
Ehenish gulden, and a war contribution of two and a half million 
francs. The commander-in-chief, alleging that he had not rati- 
fied the convention signed by a subordinate officer, ordered the 
town to be treated as a conquered place. The inhabitants being 
unable to raise the sums demanded, the French carried off nine- 
teen of the principal of them as hostages. 

The Archduke Charles, whose army had been reduced to 25,000 
men by the desertions of the Imperial contingents, gave battle to 
Moreau at Neresheim, August 11th. The result was indecisive, 
but it enabled him to cross to the right bank of the Danube, 
down which he advanced, with the intention of aiding Wartens- 
leben, whom Jourdan had driven beyond the Naab. Moreau was 
marching on the opposite side of the Danube. Latour, with 
30,000 men, including Conde^s corps of French emigrants, was 
posted on the Lech, which they occupied from Landsberg to 
Rain. The Archduke, having ordered Latour not to risk a 
battle, but to retire on the approach of Moreau, who had crossed 
the Danube at Donauworth, continued his march down the right 
bank of that river, which he crossed at Ingolstadt, August 17th. 
Having formed a junction with Wartensleben, he defeated Ber- 
nadotte^s division at Neumarkt, August 22nd, and again, on the 
23rd, at Teiningen. He was now on Jourdan^s right flank, 

^ Homme d'6taty t. iii. p. 400. 
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whose headquarters were at Amberg, and whom he attacked and 
defeated^ August 24th. The French general now retreated to 
Schweinfurt^ and the Archduke marched to Wiirtzburg. As 
this movement threatened Jourdan^s communications with Frank- 
fort/ he attacked the Austrians at Kornach^ near Wiirtzburg, 
September 3rd ; but, Wartensleben having come up/ the French 
were entirely defeated. Jourdan now commenced a precipitate 
and disorderly retreat by way of Gemiinden and Hammelburg to 
the Lahn, during which his troops suffered severely at the hands 
of the enraged peasantry. After some affairs between the Lahn 
and Sieg, the army of the Sambre and Meuse, now under the 
command of Beurnonville, by whom Jourdan had been super- 
seded, recrossed the Rhine. 

Meanwhile the Archduke Charles was threatened by a danger 
which he had not anticipated. Latour, instead of obeying his 
orders, had attempted to arrest Moreau^s progress, and had 
suffered a crushing defeat at Friedberg, August 24th, the day of 
Charleses victory at Amberg. Latour now retreated on Munich, 
followed by Moreau. On the approach of the French the Elector 
of Bavaria fled to Saxony, and the Bavarian States, in the Elec- 
tor's name, hastened to conclude an armistice with the victorious 
general, September 7th, by which they agreed to withdraw the 
Bavarian contingent, to allow free passage to the French, to pay 
ten million francs^ deliver 3,300 horses, 200,000 quintals of corn, 
the same quantity of hay, 100,000 pairs of shoes, 10,000 pairs of 
boots, 30,000 ells of cloth, and twenty pictures to be selected 
from the Elector's galleries.^ But a fortunate turn in the cam- 
paign speedily relieved the Elector from this onerous agreement. 
Latour had been driven beyond the Great Laber when Moreau, 
hearing of Jourdan’s misfortunes, which placed him in a critical 
position, commenced his famous retreat. He was pursued by 
Latour ; Nauendorf, with an Austrian division, was in Ulm ; 
while Charles, with part of his forces, threatened Moreau^ s line of 
retreat. His path lay through the Black Forest, which, though 
beset by Austrian troops, he chose in preference to violating the 
neutral Swiss territory. To disembarrass himself of Latour before 
Charles could come up, he attacked and defeated the former 
general at Biberach, October 2nd, and threaded the narrow and 
dangerous pass of the Hollenthal without molestation, though 
pursued by the Archduke. Having emerged into the valley of 
the Rhine, he engaged the Austrians at Emmendingen, October 

* Max'tens, t. vi. p. 294, 
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19tli^ and at ScHiengen, October 24 th^ in the hope of maintain- 
ing himself on the right bank of the Rhine; but, being worsted 
in both actions, he re-crossed that river at Hiiningen, October 
:26th. An armistice was now agreed upon between the Austrians 
and the army of the Sambre and Meuse. The French abandoned 
the tete-du-pont of Neuwied and the right bank of the Rhine 
from that place to Mlihlheim, and went into winter quarters. The 
Archduke Charles wishing to despatch a large part of his forces 
to the relief of Mantua, now besieged by the French, would will- 
ingly have abandoned Kehl, but he received directions from 
Vienna to retake it at whatever cost. Kehl surrendered by capi- 
tulation, January 9th, 1797, while the Ute-du-pont of Hiiningen 
held out till February 2nd. The Cabinet of Vienna attained its 
object, but Mantua fell. 

Wurmser, who had taken the command of the Austrian army 
in Tyrol early in July, 1796, was also prevented from pursuing his 
own plans for the relief of Mantua. The Aulic Council of War, 
by directing him to divide his forces, marred all his efforts. 
Agreeably to their instructions, Wurmser having advanced his 
headquarters to Trent, divided his army into three columns. One 
of these, under Quosdanovich, was to march by the shore of the 
Lago di Garda on Brescia; another, under Meszoroz, proceeded by 
the eastern side of the lake; while Wurmser himself, with the main 
body, marched straight upon Mantua. The operations of Quos- 
danovich were attended with success. He seized Salo and 
Brescia, and advancing thence on the road to Mantua, threatened 
the French rear. Wurmser at first was no less successful. By 
July 31st he had forced all the French posts upon the Adige, and 
was in full march upon Mantua. Bonaparte, thus placed between 
two fires, was preparing to retire beyond the Adda, when Auge- 
reau is said to have counselled him to raise the siege and direct 
all his forces against Quosdanovich. The Austrian General was 
thus crushed by a superior force at Lonato, August 3rd, and com- 
pelled to regain the defiles of Tyrol, while Brescia and Salo were 
recovered by the French. Having struck this blow, Bonaparte 
immediately turned, with 28,000 men, against Wurmser, who 
had only 18,000, attacked him, August 5th, near Castiglione, and, 
after a series of combats, which lasted five days, completely de- 
feated him, with great loss of prisoners and guns. Wurmser was 
now compelled to retire to Trent with the shattered remains of his 
army. The absence of the French had enabled him to revictual 
Mantua, but after his defeat they resumed the siege of that place. 
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Bonaparte was now instructed by the Directory to force Wurm- 
ser^s positions in Tyrol, and to form a junction with Moreau, who, as- 
we have said, was at this period victoriously advancing.^ Moreau^s 
right wing having seized the important position of Bregenz, 
was about to enter Tyrol ; and the Directory dreamt for a moment- 
of realizing the vast plan by which they were to unite their armies 
in the heart of Germany, a hope speedily dissipated by the defeat 
of Jourdan and consequent retreat of Moreau. Wurmser, on his 
side, undismayed by the posture of affairs, having rallied his 
scattered forces and received reinforcements, which brought up 
his army to 50,000 men, had resolved on another attempt to 
relieve Mantua. Thus both he and Bonaparte advanced simulta- 
neously in the pursuit of entirely separate and independent 
objects. Wurmser marched by the Yal Sugana towards Bassano, 
whilst Bonaparte took the direct road to Trent, which place he 
entered September 5th, after defeating, th e day before, at Eoveredo,. 
an Austrian division of 25,000 men, commanded by Davidowicli. 
The news of this disaster did not arrest the march of Wurmser, who, 
on the contrary, pushed on more rapidly towards Bassano. Bona- 
parte was now in an embarrassing position. To advance further 
into Tyrol would be to abandon all Italy to the enemy ; he, 
therefore, resolved to retrace his steps. Advancing against 
Wurmser by forced marches, he surprised and captured nearly all 
his advanced guard at Primolano, and entirely defeated Wurmser 
himself before Bassano, September 8th. The Austrian General 
had now no resource but to throw himself into Mantua. During 
this retreat he suffered great losses in several battles, the last of 
these being at St. Giorgio, a suburb of Mantua, September 15th, 
after which he entered that place with from 12,000 to 15,000 men. 
The siege was now resumed by Bonaparte, who, on learning the 
retreat of Moreau, abandoned, for the present, the thought of 
penetrating into Austria. 

The Austrians were not, however, discouraged. A third army 
of 50,000 men was formed, commanded by Alvinzi and Davido- 
wich. Alvinzi passed the Piave, November 1st, with 30,000 men, 
defeated Bonaparte on the 6th in a pitched battle at Bassano, and 
again at Caldiero on the 12th, and compelled him to retreat upon 
Yerona. Bonaparte was in a state of discouragement, almost of 
despair. Fortunately Davidowich and his division, whom Alvinzi 
had detached with directions to advance along the course of the 

^ Bonaparte himself has given a dif- but see the Mem. d^un Homme d'Ctat^ t. iii. 
ferent account of these circumstances 5 p. 444. 
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Upper Adige/ made no movement at this critical juncture/ and 
thus enabled Bonaparte to direct all his forces against Alvinzi. 
On the evening of INTovember 14thj crossing the Adige at Verona 
with his army^ as if in full retreat, he suddenly turned to the left, 
and pursuing his march down the right bank of the river, recrossed 
it at Eoncoj with the intention of turning Alvinzi^s position. The 
French assaulted the Austrian entrenchments at Arcole during 
three successive days, November 15th, 16th, and 17th, with great 
loss on both sides. Bonaparte himself was precipitated, with his 
horse, into the marshes, and was in imminent danger of being 
killed or made prisoner, when he was rescued by his grenadiers. 
On the third day Alvinzi began his retreat to Vicenza, disre- 
garding the remonstrances of his bravest and most devoted 
officers, who urged him to effect a junction with Davidowich, and 
to march upon Verona, which would have received him with open 
arms. 

Meanwhile Davidowich, advancing along the Adige, after gain- 
ing several advantages over the French, especially at La Pietra, 
November 7th, and at Rivoli, 17th, had succeeded in penetrating 
to Castel Nuovo, near Peschiera ; but at the approach of Bona- 
parte, who now hastened against him with his victorious army, 
he was compelled to retreat. Thus the Austrians again lost the 
campaign by the injudicious plan of dividing their forces. 

In January, 1797^ Alvinzi, who had received large reinforce- 
ments, made, at the summons of Wurmser, a last attempt to 
deliver Mantua. Despatching General Provera with 12,000 men 
towards Ponte Legnano on the Lower Adige, he himself trans- 
ferred his head-quarters to Roveredo, on the Upper Adige. Prom 
these places both generals were to pursue their mai'ch to Mantua 
and form a junction at that town. Provera was successful over 
Augereau^s division, and compelled that General to retreat on 
Bevilacqua and thence on Ponte Legnano, January &th. Alvinzi, 
on his side, after some hard fighting, drove the French under 
Joubert from their entrenchments at La Corona (January 13th), 
who then retired to Rivoli. Bonaparte, who was at Bologna, at 
the news of the Austinan advance, flew to the scene of action, and 
on January 14th defeated Alvinzi in a decisive battle at Rivoli; 
which the Austrian General, unaware of the arrival of Bonaparte 
with reinforcements, had advanced to attack. On the following 
day Joubert completed, at La Corona, AlvinzFs discomfiture, while 
Bonaparte, with the greater part of his victorious army, marched 
in pursuit of Provera. That General had arrived at Mantua, and, 
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by concert with Wnrmser, was preparing to attack the suburbs of 
San Giorgio and La Fayorita^ held by the French^ when he found 
himself surrounded by the troops of Bonaparte and of Augereau^ 
and was compelled to lay down his arms (January 16th) . These 
disasters proved fatal to the Austrian power in Italy. Mantua 
surrendered by capitulation February 2nd. The garrison had 
long been on short allowance ; but it was not till tobacco began to 
fail that the troops showed any symptoms of discontent. The 
Commandant^ Canto d^Yrles, a Spaniard^ was so confident of the 
temper of his soldiers and the strength of the fortresSj, that it was 
with the greatest reluctance he had admitted Wurmser; and there 
can be no doubt that the necessity of providing for so many addi- 
tional mouths accelerated the fall of the place. It has been 
thought by good military authorities that^ with a garrison of 
from 12^000 to 15^000 men^ with provisions and niedicines for 
two years^ Mantua might be defended against an army of 100^000 
men.^ 

France had strengthened herself by an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Spain^ which secured to her the aid of that Power^ 
but^ during the present wai^ only against England. Spain^ since 
the affair of Toulon, conceived that she had some grievances 
against England ; a feeling which the French Government used all 
their endeavours to inflame. They also cajoled and flattered the 
vain, insolent, and greedy favourite Godoy, who, at this time, 
ruled supreme in Spain. It is difficult to divine his motives for 
the French alliance. He neither liked the French people nor their 
Eevolutiouf while his Sovereign must have viewed with horror 
and disgust a Government which had murdered or expelled the 
elder branch of his family. The Treaty of St. Ildefonso, con- 
cluded by Godoy with the French Directory, August 19th, 1796, 
was modelled on the Family Compact of 1761, Its object was 
to render the wars of one Power common to both; or, in other 
words, under present circumstances, to place the resources of 
Spain at the disposal of France. Each Power agreed to provide 
the other, at three months^ notice, with fifteen ships of the line, 
six frigates, and four smaller vessels ; and with 18,000 infantry, 
6,000 cavalry, and artillery in proportion. The eighteenth article 
of the treaty is the most remax'kable and important, being virtu- 
ally a declaration of war against Great Britain. This article stated 
that, England being the only country against which Spain had 
any direct complaints, the present alliance should be valid solely 
^ See note in Garden, t. r. p. 386. 
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against her during the actual war, and that Spain should 
remain neuter with regard to other Powers at war with the 
French Eepublic.^ 

After the execution of this treaty the English and Spanish 
.Ministers were reciprocally withdrawn ; and the Spaniards pre- 
pared to lay siege to Gibraltar. The manifest of Spain against 
Great Britain, containing her alleged grievances, appeared October 
>6th. They were mostly futile, and even if true, no ground for 
war.‘^ Among them was the arrest of the Spanish ambassador at 
London, against whom an execution for debt had been issued by an 
ignorant magistrate, who had been disavowed by the Govern- 
ment, and had made the most humble apologies. 

Soon after the declaration of war, a Spanish fleet of twenty- 
four sail of the line proceeded to Toulon; when Admiral Jervis, 
the English commander in the Mediterranean, being now no 
longer strong enough to blockade that port, was directed to carry 
off the British troops at Corsica, Elba, and Gaprera, and to quit 
the Mediterranean. This was the principal motive with the Court 
of Ifaples for making peace with Prance. Bonaparte, after his 
expedition to Leghorn, had, through his emissaries, excited an 
insurrection in Corsica against the English, and before the end 
of October the French regained possession of that island. 

The French and' Spanish alliance, as well as mistrust of Austria, 
which seemed to be retained in the Coalition only through fear 
of Eussia, were probably the principal motives which induced 
Pitt to attempt negotiations with France for a peace. Seizing 
the opportunity of Jourdan^s defeat at Amberg, Lord Grenville 
addressed a note, September 6th, to M. Charles Delacroix, the 
French Foreign Minister, which was conveyed to him through 
the Danish Ambassador at Paris. The French Government having 
captiously refused to treat, except directly, Lord Grenville, 
encouraged by the Archduke Charleses further victories, sent 
another note, September 2'5th, by a flag of truce direct to Paris, 
when passports were forwarded for Lord Malmesbury, the English 
Plenipotentiary, and the persons in his suite. The Directory 
appear at this period to have been sincerely desirous of peace, at 
least with Austria, Their situation was by no means secure. 
They were threatened at once by the remains of the Jacobin 
party and by the Eoyalists ; several conspiracies had been orga- 
nized against them; they had found it necessary to establish 
camps in the neighbourhood of Paris, and to banish all suspected 
^ Martens, t. vi. p. 255. ® See Garden, t. r. p. 365. 
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persons from that capital. One of the most formidable of these 
conspiracies was that of Francis hfoel Baboeiif, a journalist and 
ultra-democrat^ who had assumed the name of Cains Gracchus- 
Baboeuf. In conjunction with Drouet;» the celebrated postmaster^ 
and other persons^ Baboeuf had plotted an armed insurrection 
(May, 1796) ; but his design having come to the knowledge of 
the Directory^ he and the other leaders were seized before they 
could execute it. Baboeuf was ultimately condemned by the High 
Court of Vendome, and stabbed himself on hearing his sentence- 
of death. The reverses of the French armies in Germany had 
produced a painful impression on the public mind^ which was 
aggravated by the distressed state of the country^ and loud cries 
had arisen for peace. Under these circumstances^ the Directory 
had instructed Bonaparte to make overtures to the Emperor ; 
who accordingly addressed from Milan an insolent letter to 
FranciSj October 2nd^ in which he threatened that Monarch 
with the destruction of Trieste and the ruin of all Austrian estab- 
lishments on the Adriatic^ unless he immediately despatched 
plenipotentiaries to Paris This communication was treated by 
Emperor with silent contempt. 

Lord Malmesbury arrived in Paris October 21st^ and was 
received with lively demonstrations of public joy. But the Di- 
rectory^ as their conduct soon showed^ did not wish a peace with 
England. Their policy was to isolate that Power by concluding a 
separate treaty with Austria^ and to continue the war against it 
with the aid of Spain. The English plenipotentiary was treated 
with open insult by the Government^ while General Clai^ke^ an 
Irishman in the service of Prance, was despatched to Vienna by 
way of Italy to make another attempt at negotiation. Thugut 
was inclined for a separate peace with France ; but the English 
Ambassador, Sir Morton Eden, persuaded the Emperor not to' 
separate his cause from that of England, and darkens passports 
were refused. Clarke had only some interviews with the Austrian 
generals in Italy. But, even if the Cabinet of Vienna had been 
disposed to receive him, the jealousy of Bonaparte, who was 
indignant at seeing the matter taken out of his hands, and who 
already began to entertain a contempt for the authority of the 
Directory, would never have allowed Clarke to proceed." 

^ Corr. de Napoleon 1. t. ii. p. 34. qui vous envoient.” Clarke ne repondit. 

2 Bonaparte told Clarke, in one of his mot, et il se mit a reflediir sur le caractd’e 
communications ; “ Si vous venez faire et les vues du general en chef.-” — Homme 
ma voloiit6, je vous verrai avec plaisir; d^6tai^ t. iv. p. 133. 
sinon, vouz pouvez retoumer vers ceux 
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The Austrian Cabinet now communicated to that of England 
their views with regard to the negotiations at Paris ; and on the 
17th December Lord Malmesbury presented to the French Go- 
vernment an ultimatum drawn up in conformity with them. 
England agreed to restore to Prance all her conquests in the 
East and West Indies, on condition of the restitution of the 
Emperor^s possessions on the same footing as before the war, 
<of peace with the Empire, and of the evacuation of Italy by the 
Fi’ench troops, coupled with an engagement not to interfere in 
the domestic afiairs of that country. But the French Government 
refused to restore the Austrian Netherlands, a point which the 
English and Austrian Cabinets made a sine qua non, Delacroix 
insisted, that the Netherlands having been annexed to France by 
.a legislative decree, it would be unconstitutional , and out of the 
power of the Directory, to give them back : thus making the law 
of France override the law of nations. The Directory declined to 
offer any counter-scheme; and on December 19th Lord Malmes- 
bury was directed to leave Paris in forty-eight hours. The death 
of the Empress Catharine II., already recorded, on November 
17th, just as she was on the point of signing the Triple Alliance, 
had an effect on the negotiations unfavourable to the Coalition.^ 
Paul I. adopted a different line of policy, and revoked the ukase 
which had been issued for a general levy. It was foreseen that 
the consequences of Catharine^s death would be a freer exercise 
on the part of Prussia of its self-interested and partial neutrality, 
and a more complete isolation of Austria on the Continent. 

The Punic faith of the Directory was proved by their urging 
on during these negotiations the preparation of an armament 
destined for a descent upon Ireland. The French fleet sailed 
from Brest December 15th, two days before Lord Malmesbury 
delivered his ultimatum. The Directory had used their authority 
over the Batavian Eepublic, now a mere appendage of Prance, 
to fit out another fleet for the same purpose in the Texel. The 
disastrous result of this expedition is well known to the English 
reader. Part of the vessels of the French armament arrived in 
Bantry Bay, the remainder were dispersed by storms. Among 
these last was the frigate conveying General Hoche, the com- 
mander of the troops of debarcation, in whose absence the French 
■admiral refused to land them. Contrary to expectation, the Irish 


^ The advantages which the French to Clarke, December 30th, 1796. Hojnme 
‘promised themselves from the accession of t. iv, p, 135. But their hopes were 

Paul are explained in Delacroixes letter not altogether realized. 
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showed themselves hostile to the invaders^ and the expedition 
was compelled to return, after suffering considerable losses both 
from the weather and by capture. The naval actions and colonial 
affairs of 1796 were not of much importance. A squadron, de- 
spatched by the Dutch for the recovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
was captured in August by Admiral Elphinstone in Saldanha 
Bay, about thirty leagues from the Cape. In the West Indies,. 
St, Lucia and St. Vincentes were taken by the English, but tbeir 
attempt on St. Domingo failed. We now return to the affairs of 
Italy. 

Bonaparte had scarcely dictated the terms of the capitulation 
of Mantua when he announced to Pope Pius VI. the termination 
of the armistice of Bologna (February 1st, 1797), and marched 
with his troops in the direction of that city, while General 
Victor, with his division, was ordered to enter the Romagna. 
After the conclusion of that armistice, Pius VI. had sent two 
Plenipotentiaries to Paris to treat for a peace ; but the bases 
proposed by the Directory were so unreasonable that the Papal 
Ministers declined to adopt them, and were ordered to leave 
Paris (August, 1796). It is said to have been proposed that 
the Pope should sanction the constitutional oath of the French 
clergy, surrender to France for ever the possession of Civita 
Vecchia and Ancona, pay a tribute for Charlemagne^s dona- 
tions, &c. &c.^ Negotiations were afterwards renewed at Flo- 
rence with no better success. The Pope then prepared for war 
increased his army to upwards of 40,000 men, which he intrusted 
to the command of the Piedmontese General Colli ; and entered 
into negotiations for an alliance with the Court of Vienna. The 
expedition of the French into the States of the Church was,, 
however, little more than a military promenade. The Papal 
troops entrenched behind the Senio were routed on the first 
attack; Faenza, Forli, Cesena were successively entered ; Bona- 
parte in person proceeded to Urbino and Ancona, whence, de- 
spatching a detachment to occupy Loreto, he took the road to 
Rome by Macerata and Tolentino. 

After the fall of Mantua, Pius, to whom and his prelates Bona- 
parte appeared another Alaric or Attila — and, indeed, some parts 
of his conduct might justify a comparison between him and those 
warlike barbarians— had sent to propitiate the conqueror and 
sue for peace. At the news of his approach, the Pope solicited 
an armistice, when the French general required him to dismiss^ 

^ See Schirach, J^oUt^ Journal^ 1796, p. 1066, ap. Garden, t. v. p. 388 note. 
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Ms newly levied troops and foreign commanders, and accorded 
Mm the space of five days to send plenipotentiaries to Tolentino. 
The Directory had invited Bonaparte to effect the entire destruc- 
tion of the Papal Government,, which had always shown itself the 
implacable foe of the Republic^ But Bonaparte did not share 
the rabid hatred of the Pentarchs for the Holy See; and there 
were circumstances which induced him to come to terms with it. 
The Austrians were preparing another army ; the Eing of the 
Two Sicilies had sent a message that he should not behold with 
indifference the French advance upon Rome, nor consent that 
conditions should be imposed upon the Pope that were contrary 
to religion and the existing Papal Government. Bonaparte 
agreed upon the Peace oe Tolextino with the Pope^s envoys, 
February 19th. The See of Rome, withdrew from all leagues 
against the French Republic, ceded to it Avignon and the 
Venaissin and the Legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and the Ro- 
magna ; and accorded to it the possession of Ancona till a Conti- 
nental pacification should be effected. Besides the pecuniary 
contributions stipulated in the armistice of Bologna, of which 
only a part had been liquidated, the Pope was to pay fifteen 
millions more in cash, diamonds, or other valuables. The con- 
tributions in objects of art and manuscripts remained the same.’^ 
Thus the Holy See purchased a peace by sacrificing more than 
a yearns revenue and a third part of its temporal dominions. 
After thus mulcting the Pope, Bonaparte addressed to him a 
most respectful letter, in which he expressed his veneration for 
the Holy Father in terms quite at variance with the spirit of his 
instructions from the Directory, and such as might have become 
the most devout son of the Church.^ A little previously the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany had been compelled to purchase a 
confirmation of his neutrality.^ After the conclusion of the Peace 
of Tolentino, Bonaparte sent a message to the little Republic of 
St. Marino, the oldest in Italy after Venice, offering it an aug- 
mentation of territory. The Gonfalonier wisely declined the 
dangerous honour; and this small State, consisting of only 6,000 
souls, preserved its independence through all the convulsions of 
Europe. 

Thus, in less than a twelvemonth, Bonaparte had conquered 
Piedmont, and reduced the King of Sardinia to an ignominious 


^ Homme d'etat, t. iv. p. 181. (Letter of the Directory to Bonaparte.) 
^ Garden, t. v. p. 390. ® C&rr* de Najp, L t. ii. p. 347. 

^ Garden, t. t. p. 392. 
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peacej had subdued Lombardy and Mantua ; destroyed four Aus- 
trian armies; detached the King of Naples^ as well as Parma and 
Tuscany^ from the Coalition ; laid Venice and Genoa under contri- 
bution; deprired the Pope of a large part of his dominions ; and 
occupied all the north of Italy to the Piave. He could boast that 
he had not only supported his army during eleven months^ and 
handsomely rewarded his generals, officers, and soldiers, but had 
also been able to send thirty million francs to France. 

But notwithstanding Bonaparte^s rapid and brilliant conquests, 
the main object of the war, the compelling of the Emperor to 
make peace, still remained unaccomplished. To attempt such a 
task required all Bonaparte^s genius and good fortune. The phy- 
sical obstacles to a march from Italy to Vienna, if properly taken 
advantage of by the Austrians, seemed almost insuperable. The 
resources of the Emperor were far from being exhausted. His 
hereditary dominions displayed an enthusiastic loyalty. The 
Hungarian Diet assembled at Presburg, elected the Archduke 
Joseph to the vacant dignity of Palatine, voted a considerable 
subsidy in money, extraordinary supplies in kind, a large levy of 
recruits, and insiirrecUon of the nobles, on a scale so extensive 
that the cavalry alone amounted to 24,000 sabres. Bohemia and 
Tyrol accorded a levee en masse,'' The Archduke Charles, whose 
campaign in Germany had inspired the greatest confidence in his 
military abilities, was appointed generalissimo of the Austrian 
forces. But the EmperoFs resources could only be made slowly 
available, a fatal defect in the face of so active and entei'prising* 
a general as Bonaparte. Scarce had he returned from Tolentino> 
when he resolved at once to open the campaign without waiting 
for the spring, and to strike a blow before the Austrians could 
receive their new levies and drafts from the army on the Rhine. 
He had been I'einforced by the divisions of Bernadette and 
Dehmas, and a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was in 
progress with Charles Emmanuel IV., by which he was to receive 
the aid of a considerable body of Piedmontese troops.^ The French 
had also been recruited from the conquered districts of Italy. To 
an army of 45,000 men, inured to service and flushed with victory, 
the Archduke could oppose only about 24,000 troops in a state of 
disorganization and discouragement. Faults were also committed 
in the conduct of the campaign. Had the Archduke Charles con- 
centrated his forces in Tyrol he might have easily prevented the 

^ Mailath, Gesch, des Oestr. Kaiser- 2 Signed at Turiiij April stb, 1797 . 
staateSj B. v, S. 218 . Martens, Eeciieil, t. xi. p. 620 , 
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French from penetrating through those difficult passes^ while at 
the same time Bonaparte would probably have been deterred from 
taking the route of the Julian and N’oric Alps, for fear of seeing 
his communications intercepted, and himself attacked in the rear. 
Instead of this, by direction of the Aulic Council, he assembled the 
main body of his army in the Friuli, and exposed it to the attacks 
of the French in a long and feeble line on the Tagliamento. The 
Austrians were driven from their position at Valvassone, on that 
river, at the first attack, March 16th, in which action Bernadotte 
particularly distinguished himself. The Archduke now retreated 
beyond the Isonzo. Bonaparte, in close pursuit, left him no time 
to cover Trieste, drove him through Gradisca and G5rtz beyond 
the Save. Bernadotte was despatched to seize Trieste, which he 
entered, March 24th. On the 23rd, .Massena, with the French 
advanced guard, defeated the Austrians, after some brilliant 
actions, at Tarvis. The Drave was now passed, and Bonaparte 
entered Klagenfurt, the capital of Carinthia, March 31st, which 
had been taken by Massena, after a smart action two days be- 
fore ; while Bernadotte entered Laibach, the capital of Carniola, 
April 1st. 

But the situation of Bonaparte, however brilliant, was attended 
with considerable danger. The Directory had informed him that 
he could expect no timely aid by the advance of the French armies 
through Germany. He found himself in the midst of a hostile 
population, advancing further and further from his base of opera- 
rations ; while the Archduke, as he receded, drew nearer to his 
supports. The Hungarian insurrecMon had begun to march. 
General Joubert, who had penetrated to Botzen in Tyrol, was 
there threatened by the Tyrolese levee en masse^ under Count 
Lehrbach, and compelled to retreat. At several places in the 
Venetian territories the inhabitants had risen against the French. 
Bonaparte was alarmed about the intentions of the Venetian 
Government itself. The Senate, annoyed by the seizure of Ber- 
gamo by General Baraguay d^Hilliers (December 25th, 1796), had 
silently made considerable armaments; had assembled near Venice 
a corps of 12,000 Dalmatians, the best troops of the Eepublic ; 
and had entered into secret negotiations with the Court of Vienna, 
which could not have altogether escaped the knowledge of the 
French. Bonaparte had extorted from the Republic a subsidy of 
one million a month, telling them that they might seize the 
treasures of the Duke of Modena, who was an enemy of France. 
The manner in which he expressed himself to Pesaro, one of their 
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Commissaries who attended Mm on Ms march;bekays 
which he felt regarding Venice; which, indeed, by rising against 
him at this juncture, might have done him irreparable damage. 
Seizing Pesaro by the arm, he exclaimed that there could no 
longer be any medium; that if Venice resorted to arms, either 
she or the army of Italy was lost; exhorted Mm not to endanger 
the valetudinary lion of St. Mai'k.^ A few more days, and Bona- 
parte might probably be cut off from Italy, deprived of the means 
of maintaining his army, and compelled, perhaps, to attempt a 
retreat by way of Salzburg, which would have been attended 
with the greatest difficulties. His alarm, in fact, was so great that 
he addressed a letter from Klagenfurt to the Archduke Charles 
(March 31st), with proposals for peace. This celebrated letter is 
a chef -cV oeuvre of hypocrisy. He asked with affected philanthropy 
whether it was necessary that they should go on cutting one 
another's throats to serve the interests or the passions of a nation 
which was herself exempt from the evils of war ? (England.) And 
he concluded by saying that, if he could save the life of a single 
man he should feel prouder of such a civic crown than of all the 
melancholy glory which attends the conqueror P 

Bonaparte did not, however, arrest his march. He pressed on 
by St. Veit and IsTeumarkt^ where a bloody battle occurred, to 
Judenburg in Styria, the Archduke retreating before him. At 
Judenburg, only a few days" march from Vienna, an armistice was 
agreed upon, April 7th, which was followed, eleven days after, by 
the signature of the preliminaries of a peace at Leoben. Vienna 
had been seized with a panic terror at the approach of the French ; 
and Bonaparte"s proposal, contrary to the advice of the Archduke 
Charles, had been joyfully accepted. The truce was extended to 
Tyrol, where the French were now in full retreat ; and thus rescued 
them when the advance of the Austrians and Tyrolese would 
have supported a rising against them in the Venetian States. It 
is unnecessary here to detail the preliminaries signed at Leoben, 
the articles of which were either confirmed or set aside by the 
definitive Peace of Campo Formio six months afterwards. They 
were drawn up with the assistance, but not under the mediation, 
of the Marquis S. Gallo, Neapolitan ambassador at Vienna.'^ It 
will suffice to state that the main outline of them was the cession 
to France of the Austrian Netherlands, the consent of the Em- 

^ liy. xxxvii. long kept secret. The articles which 

_ .. differ from the Treaty of Campo Formio 

Gem de MpoUon I. t. ii. p. 436. will be found in Garden, Hist, des TraiUs. . 

liie preliminaries of Leoben were t v. p. 398 sq. 
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peror to lier occupation of the left bank of the Rhine and of 
Savoy^ and to the establishment of a Cisalpine Republic in Italy,. 
Austria relinquishing all her possessions beyond the Oglio ; for 
which sacrifices the Emperor was to be compensated with the 
continental states of Yenice, while that Republic was to receive 
the possessions wrested from the Pope by the Peace of Tolentino. 
Thus Austria disgraced herself by deserting Great Britain and 
makiilg a separate peace, contrary to the solemn assurances of 
Thugut to the English ambassador only a few days before;^ as 
well as by accepting the spoils of Venice, a friendly,, or, at all 
events, a neutral Power, in compensation of her own losses. The 
Austrians made a merit of acknowledging the French Republic; 
but Bonaparte struck out the words, exclaiming : ^‘^The Republic 
is like the sun ; woe to those who cannot see it 

Hoche, with the army of the Sambre and Meuse, had passed 
the Rhine at Neiiwied, April 18th, and driving the Austrians 
before him, reached Giessen on the Lahn, after gaining several 
battles and marching thirty-five leagues in five days. Moreau, 
with the army of the Rhine, passed that river on the 21st at 
Kehl, in face of the enemy drawn up in order of battle ; one of 
the most brilliant passages on record. He made 4,000 prisoners 
and retook the fort at Kehl; but an armistice concluded June 
23rd, in conformity with the preliminaries of Leoben, arrested 
further hostilities in this quarter. 

Bonaparte, in his first overtures to Austria, had not demanded 
the cession of Lombardy, having no equivalent to offer in return, 
and fearing that without it the Emperor would never consent to a 
separate peace ; but before the signature of the preliminaries of 
Leoben events had occurred which, if they did not justify, might 
at all events serve to colour and excuse, the spoliation of Venice, 
and thus provide the desired indemnity. A manifest had ap- 
peared, dated at Verona, March 20th, and purporting to be 
signed by Battaglia, the Venetian proveditore in the Terra Firma, 
calling on the people to rise against the French, promising them 
aid from the Government, and representing the French armies, 
both in Tyrol and the Friuli, as completely beaten. There is 
every reason to believe that this manifest was a forgery. It 
was disavowed both by Battaglia and by the Venetian Govern- 
ment, and is suspected to have been manufactured by the French 
themselves or their agents, in order to afford Bonaparte tangible 
ground of complaint against Venice. Be this as it may, the 
^ Homme t. iv. p. 254. 
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Italian peasantry, exasperated against the FrencB. soldiery, rose 
and massacred a considerable number of them. In 'Venice itself 
demonstrations were made against the French, which were 
secretly encouraged by three Inquisitors of State, and were 
also favoured by Drake, the English Minister, who appeared 
in public with the Venetian cockade and badge. The Vene- 
tian Government, however, sent two senators, Dona and Con- 
tarini, to Bonaparte^s head-quarters to disavow these proceed- 
ings, and to protest their fidelity and submission. Bonaparte 
replied by despatching his aide-de-camp, Jiinot, from Judenburg, 
April 9th, with a letter to the Doge, Louis Manini, in which he 
contemptuously repudiated the disavowal of that magistrate. In 
the same strain he threatened to avenge his brothers in arms ; 
and demanded, categorically, peace or war. This letter J unot read 
before the Doge and his Council, whom, contrary to their custom, 
he had compelled to assemble on a Sunday, with a tone and 
manner which agg*ravated its insulting contents. The Govern- 
ment, whose want of energy was still more conspicuous than 
its want of power, again humbly protested its submission, and 
promised to punish those, who had been guilty of the assassina- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, the insurrection had gone on 
increasing, and had extended to Verona itself. The French 
garrison in that town consisted of only about 1,300 men, exclusive 
of the sick, while the Venetian Government had assembled there, 
besides Italian troops, and a considerable force outside the town, 
a body of 2,000 Slavonians. Encouraged by the presence of this 
garrison, as well as by the approach of the victorious Austrians 
from Tyrol, and the entry of sevei’al thousand armed peasants 
into the town, the inhabitants rose against the French, massacred 
some of them in the streets, and attacked the garrison in the 
castle. The arrival of French I’einforcements at length compelled 
the insurgents to surrender at discretion, not, however, before 
they had killed more than 100 of the French, with a loss on their 
side of about a quarter of that number. But the most horrible 
feature in this riot was the murder of more than 400 sick French 
soldiers in the hospitals ; an act of cruelty which procured for it 
the name of the Veronese Vespers. 

Whether the Venetian Government was implicated in this 
affair or not, Bonaparte, whose hands were now freed by the 
peace with Austria, took care not to let slip so excellent an oppor- 
tunity for quarrelling with them. He recew^ the Venetian 
Commissaries sent to deprecate his wrath, with that blustering fury 
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wMcli always harbingered a storm. He told them that they must 
decide between England and Prance^ and repeatedly exclaimed 
that he had 80^000 men. will have no Inquisition/^ he con- 
tinued^ no Senate ; I shall be an Attila for Venice ! ^■’ Arrived 
at Palmaniiova^ he published a regular declaration of wai% May 
2nd^ though he had no authority from his Government for such 
a step. Among the chief grievances alleged in this manifest 
against the Venetian Government^ were the arming of 40^000 
Slavonians in order to cut off the French communications^ the 
insults and assassinations committed upon the French in various 
parts of the Venetian dominions^ and especially at Verona; and 
the death of Laugiei% commander of a French privateer^ who had 
been killed at the Lido/ while endeavouring to force a passage 
contrary to the regulations of the port. The manifest concluded 
by orderii% the French Minister to quit Venice, the agents of 
the Venetian Eepublic in Lombardy and the Teima Pinna to 
depart within twenty-four hours, the French generals of division 
to treat the Venetian troops as enemies, and to overthrow the 
Lion of St. Mark. A body of 20,000 French troops was then 
assembled on the borders of the Lagoons. Among the Venetians 
themselves was a strong party in favour of the French and their 
political institutions. At the head of it were the Senators Bat- 
taglia, Dona, and San Permo ; Admiral Condulmer, commandant 
of the Lagoons, also belonged to it ; nay, the Doge Manini him- 
self, naturally weak, and whom age had rendered still more im- 
becile, implicitly obeyed its counsels. It had been directed by 
Lallemand, the French ambassador to the Eepublic ; and when 
that Minister, agreeably to the declaration of war, quitted Venice, 
his office as leader of the French party was supplied by Villetard, 
the Secretary of Legation, who remained behind, and even re- 
tained over his door the arms of th^ French Eepublic. Thus 
Venice was threatened both from without and from within. 

After a short visit to Milan, which he entered with all the 
pomp of sovereignty, Bonaparte returned to Mestre, the head- 
quarters of the French upon the Lagoons. Before he arrived 
there he had granted the Venetians an armistice of twelve days 
to consider the terms which he offered. Ho harder ones could 
have been imposed if the city had been conquered. He demanded 
the suppression of the Senate and Council of Ten ; the arrest and 
trial of the three State Inquisitors, of the proveditore of Venice, 
and the Commandant of the Lido or Port ; the liberation of all 
political prisoners; and a total disarmament. Yet, among the 
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Senators^ only two^ Pesaro and Justiniani^ were for resistance; 
•altHough^ with a little resolution^ Venice might easily have been 
defended. The sinuous Lagoons were difficult to pass; the 
French had no flotilla^ while the Venetians possessed between 
.200 and 800 vessels manned by 8^000 sailors ; there were 10^000 
Slavonian soldiers in the city, and several English frigates were 
cruising in the Adriatic^ which would have come to the aid of 
Venice at the first signal. But her fall had already been pre- 
pared by her own Government. The Doge had assembled on 
April 30th an extraordinary and illegal committee of forty-three 
■senators^ in which it had been determined that, agreeably to the 
wishes of the French party^ the Government should be rendered 
more democratic. The demands of Bonaparte were accepted^ 
•and three plenipotentiaries were despatched to treat with him for 
a peace at Milan^ whither he had now retmmed. • 

Bonaparte has himself explained^ in his confidential letters to 
'the Directory, his motives for entering into this treaty. By 
means of it the French would be enabled to enter V enice without 
■opposition, to obtain possession of the arsenal and other public 
establishments, which were to be despoiled of their contents, 
under the pretext of executing the secret articles. If the peace with 
the Emperor should not be ratified, the possession of Venice 
would enable the French to turn its resources against him. 
Finally, the treaty would appease any clamour in Europe, since it 
would state that the occupation was a mere momentary act, soli- 
cited by the Venetians themselves. Bonaparte added that he 
intended to seize all their vessels, carry ofi* their cannon, destroy 
the bank, and keep Corfu as well as Ancona,^ It was with such 
intentions that the Treaty of Milan was signed, May 16th, by 
Bonaparte and Lallemand on one side, and by Dona, Justiniani, 
and Mocenigo on the other. It consisted of six patent and six 
secret articles. The principal conditions of the patent articles 
were, that the Grand Council renounced its rights of sovereignty, 
directed the abdication of the hereditary aristocracy, and recog- 
nized the sovereignty of the State in the assembly of the citizens. 
The new Government, however, was to guai^antee the public 
debt, as well as the maintenance of poor gentlemen and the life- 
pensions hitherto granted under the title oi ^\provmonsJ^ A 
body of French troops was to be kept in the city till the Govern- 
ment should signify that it had no longer need of them ; and all 
the Venetian territory was to be evacuated by the French at the 
^ Corr, cle Nap. 1. 1. iii. p. 55. 
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Continental Peace. The trials of the Inquisitors and of the’ 
Commandant of the fort of Lido, accused of being the authors 
and instigators of the assassinations committed on the French, 
were to be brought to a speedy termination. By the secret 
articles, the two Republics were to come to an understanding 
about the exchange of different territories ; Venice was to pay 
three million livres in the space of three months, and three mil- 
lions more in hemp, cordage, and other marine stores ; she was to 
furnish three ships of the line and three fingates, fully armed and 
equipped, and to deliyer twenty pictures and 500 manuscripts.^ 

But while the negotiations for this treaty were proceeding at 
Milan, a complete revolution took place at Venice. In confor- 
mity with Bonaparte^s requisitions the ships had been ordered to 
be disarmed, the Slavonian troops to be dismissed, and on May 
11th the Boge Manini invited the Senators to depose their powers 
into the hands of a commission of ten persons, to be named with 
the approbation of Bonaparte. But on the following day, through 
the influence of the French party, a new democratic Municipal 
Council was elected, consisting of sixty persons of all ranks and 
nations. Riots ensued, which lasted three or four days, in which 
the Slavonians played the principal part, and which had for their 
object plunder rather than a counter-revolution. They served, 
however, as a pretext for introducing the troops of Baraguay 
d^Hilliers into the city, 3,000 or 4,000 of whom were conveyed 
over the Lagoon on the night of May 15th, in barks provided for 
them by the Fx*ench party. The Slavonians, with their com- 
mander Morosini, had previously set sail for Zara, after plunder- 
ing, the villages of Lido and Malamocco. 

Thus, on the conclusion of the Treaty of Milan a new revolu- 
tionary Government had been established at Venice. The new 
Council ratified the treaty; but as the French troops had obtained 
entrance into Venice without the aid of its stipulations, Bona- 
parte refused to ratify, availing himself of the miserable subter- 
fuge that he had not negotiated with the new Government. He 
now demanded five millions instead of three, and directed the 
Venetians to seize 100,000 ducats belonging to their guest, the 
Duke of Modena. The French, by their subsequent barbarous 
proceedings, realized Bonaparte^s threat that he would prove an 
Attila for Venice. Before quitting it, they seized the whole 
Venetian fleet and all the cannon and stores that were service- 
able; they demolished the Bucentaur, burnt the Golden Book at 
^ Martens, HeGiieily t. ri. p. 391 ; Haller, Cresch B. v. S. 15, 
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tlie foot of a tree of liberty^ and caiTied off the broBze horses^ 
the spoils of Constantinople, which had so long been the pride 
and ornament of Venice ; thus depriving her even of the monu- 
ments and trophies of her ancient glory. By the aid of a Vene- 
tian flotilla, the French also took possession of the Ionian Islands. 
Thus fell the renowned Eepublic of Venice, the most ancient 
Government in Europe, More astonishment, however, was 
created by the Austrians taking possession of Venetian Istria and 
Dalmatia than by all the proceedings of the French. This step 
was preceded and coloured by a hypocritical manifesto respecting’ 
the necessity of enforcing order in those States; but it was in 
reality a result of the secret articles of Leoben.^ 

The revolution in Venice was soon followed by another in 
Genoa, also organized by the plots of the French Minister there, 
Faypoult. The Genoese had in general shown themselves favour- 
able to France ; but there existed among the nobles an anti- 
French party ; the Senate, like that of Venice, was too aristocratic 
to suit Bonaparte^s or the Directory's notions; and it was con- 
sidered that Genoa, under a democratic constitution, would be 
more subservient to French interests. An insurrection, prepared 
by Faypoult, of some 700 or 800 of the lowest class of Genoese, 
aided by Frenchmen and Lombards, broke out on May 22nd, 
but was put down by the great mass of the real Genoese people. 
Bonaparte, however, was determined to effect his object. He 
directed a force of 12,000 men on Genoa, and despatched Lava- 
lette with a letter to the Doge, very similar to that which Junot 
had carried to Manini, requiring him to liberate all the French 
who had been imprisoned, to arrest those who had excited the 
people against Prance, and to disarm the citizens. These orders 
were to be executed within twenty- four hours, otherwise the 
French Minister would leave Genoa, and the aristocracy would 
cease to exist Faypoult further demanded the arrest of three 
of the principal nobles, and the establishment of a more demo- 
cratic constitution. Bonaparte^s threats were attended by the 
same magical effects at Genoa as at Venice. The Senate imme- 
diately despatched three nobles to treat with him, and on June 6th 
was concluded the Treaty of Montebello.^ The Government of 
Genoa recognized by this treaty the sovereignty of the people, 
confided the legislative power to two Councils, one of 300, the 


^ See in general for tbe above account 
of the fa ll of V enice, Daru, Hist, de Vsnise^ 
liv- xxxvii. ; Tiepolo, Discorsi sitlla Storm 
del sign. Dane; Tentori, Documenti della 
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otliei'’ of 500 members^ the executive power to a Senate of twelve^ 
presided over by the Doge. Meanwliile a provisional Govern- 
ment was to be established. By a secret article a contribution of 
four millions^ disguised under the name of a loan, was imposed 
upon Genoa. Her obedience was recompensed with a consider- 
able augmentation of territory, and the incorporation of the dis- 
ti’icts known as the Imperial fiefs."^^ Such was the origin of the 
Ligubian Republic. 

Austrian Lombardy, after its conquest, had also been formed into 
the Lombard Republic but the Directory had not recognized 
it, awaiting a peace with Austria. Bonaparte, after taking pos- 
session of the Duchy of Modena and the Legations, had, at first, 
thought of erecting them into an independent State, under the 
name of the Cispadane Republic but he afterwards changed 
his mind, and united these States with Lombardy, under the 
title of the Cisalpine Republic. He declared, in the name of the 
Directory, the independence of this new Republic, June 29th, 
1*797 ; reserving, however, the right of nominating, for the first 
time, the members of the Government and legislative body. The 
districts of the Yaltelline, Chiavenna, and Bormio, subject to the 
Grison League, in which discontent and disturbance had been ex- 
cited by French agents, were united in October to the new State ; 
whose constitution was modelled on that of the French Republic. 

Bonaparte was commissioned by the Directory to negotiate a 
definitive peace with Austria, and conferences were opened for 
that purpose at 'Montebello, Bonaparte^s residence near Milan. 
The negotiations were chiefly managed by himself, and on the 
part of Austria, by the Marquis di Gallo, the Neapolitan ambas- 
sador at Yienna, and Count Meerfeld. There was at this time a 
very strong connection between Austria and Naples. The Em- 
peror Francis II. was governed by his second wife, a daughter of 
the Neapolitan Queen Caroline, who, in turn, acted only by the 
advice of the Marquis. The negotiations were protracted six 
months, partly through Bonaparte^s engagements in arranging 
the affairs of the new Italian Republics, but more especially by 
divisions and feuds in the French Directory, ending in a revolu- 
tion which we must now describe. 

The Directory and the two Councils had hitherto acted to- 
gether with tolerable harmony, but great discontent prevailed 
among the public. A strong reactionary, and even Royalist, party 
had grown up, and the elections of May, 1797, entirely changed 
the aspect of affairs, A third part of the members of the Councils 
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having then resigned, agreeably to the new constitution, their 
places were supplied by anti- Jacobins, and even by known 
Royalists ) among whom were Generals Pichegru, Barbe Marbois, 
Dumas, Dupont de Nemours, General Willot, and others. The 
reactionary party now formed a majority in the two Councils, 
and were thus opposed to the executive Directory ; in which also 
a change had taken place. Letourneur de la Manche had gone 
out by lot, and the new Chambers elected BarthMemy to succeed 
him, Barth 61emy, formerly French ambassador in Switzerland, a 
man of moderate principles, acted with and adopted the views of 
Carnot j and though these two Directors were far from being 
■ royalists, they were still further from agreeing with the violent 
counsels of their three colleagues, Barras, Eewbel, and La Re- 
veill^re-Lepeaux. Thus the majority of the Directory were opposed 
by the majority of the Councils, a state of things which could 
not but end in a collision. But though the three Directors who 
acted together, and who obtained the name of the triumvirs, 
were opposed by the legislature, they were supported by the 
army ; a circumstance which naturally led to an appeal to force, 
and originated that military despotism, which fai’-seeing politicians 
had foretold as the inevitable end of the French Revolution. As 
soon as the two new Councils had been constituted, 1st Pmirial, 
an Y (May 20th, 1797), Pichegru was elected President of the 
Five Hundred, and Barb^ Marbois of the Ancients. The adminis- 
tration of the Directory was now violently assailed, particularly 
their war policy and their financial measures, and peace, economy, 
and an unrestricted liberty of the press were loudly advocated. 
Camille Jordan, a young deputy from Lyon, enthusiastically 
pleaded the cause of the clergy. The restoration of Catholic 
worship, the repeal of the decree of banishment against non-juring 
priests, as well as that against emigrants, were demanded, and 
numbers of both those proscribed orders returned into France. 
In the provinces counter-revolutionary reprisals were exercised 
against the patriots and the occupants of the national property. 
The royalist party established the Club of Clichy, while the tri- 
umvirs, who found the power of the Directory almost paralyzed, 
endeavoured to reorganize Jacobinism. 

In this state of things the reactionary party began to contem- 
plate the restoration of Royalty; while the triumvirs, on their 
side, determined to put down their opponents by a coup d' Mat, 
supported by military force. Resort to such a step was indeed 
their only alternative, as they had no power under the constitu- 
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tion to appeal to tlie people by dissolving the Councils. Hochej, 
who now commanded the army of the Sambre and Iteuse^ a man 
of violent and extreme principles^ was entirely devoted to Barras 
-and his colleagues; and as his army was the nearest to Paris^ he 
was directed to march several regiments on that capital. In spite 
of the remonstrances of the Councils^ these troops^ on futile pre- 
tences^ overstepped the constitutional radius of twelve leagues 
from the metropolis^ and were quartered in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. The views of General Bonaparte were at first dubious. 
He was too prudent to commit himself at once to the majority of 
the Directory^ like Hoche. Besides^ he shared the more moderate 
views of Carnot and the peace party with regard to the affairs 
of Italy and the pacification with Austria. In other respects^ 
however^ he was by no means inclined to support the reaction. 
He had been violently abused in the Club of Clichy. His appli- 
cation of the public money for military purposes had been severely 
censured in the Council of Five Hundred, who had passed a reso- 
lution depriving the g'enerals of all control over the finances ; but 
this had been rejected by the Ancients. Bonaparte, moreover, 
had alwajT's been the opponent of Pichegru, and he was the mortal 
enemy of Willot, a Eoyalist general in Southern France, whom 
Carnot had patronized by way of counterpoise to him. No doubt 
Bonaparte was also sensible that the restoration of royalty would 
prove a death-blow to his power, and put an end to all his 
schemes of ambition ; and under the influence of these feelings 
he despatched his aide-de-camp, Lavalette, to Paris, to offer his 
services to the triumvirs, but, at the same time, with instructions 
not to compromise him with Carnot. The triumvirate, in a secret 
letter, accepted his promise to march on Paris, in case of need, 
with 25,000 men, as well as his offer of three millions to aid the 
d^etat. Thus the conqueror of Italy, the vanquisher of 
Austria, was to become the arbiter of the government under 
which he held his command. 

Bonaparte urged on the triumvirate the necessity for speedy 
action. The summer was waning fast ; if the negotiations for a 
peace with Austria should not be brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion befoi’e the autumn, it would be too late to chastise that 
Power by renewing the campaign. The Cabinet of Vienna, aware 
of the state of parties in France, was anxiously awaiting the result, 
and sought every pretext to procrastinate the negotiations. Bona- 
parte himself, instead of going to Udine, took up his residence at 
Milan, where he was nearer to the scene of action. On August 
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lOth^ the anniversary of the fall of royalty^ he caused his soldiers 
to swear on the autel de la patrie to exterminate all conspirators 
and traitors. Threatening addresses of the most violent kind from 
the divisions of Jonhert^ Augereau^ andMassena were got up and 
sent to Paris. Bernadotte, who saw through Bonaparte^ hesitated: 
to follow this example; and the address of his division^ when at 
length made, was in a much milder form than the others . An- 
gereau, a rough and somewhat braggart soldier, without any poli- 
tical capacity, and of whose rivalship Bonaparte had therefore no 
dread, was despatched to Paris with the addresses and to assist 
the coup de main. He was appointed commandant of the 17th 
military division, which included the metropolis; and the military 
posts were also intrusted to officers of the army of Italy. 

While the triumvirs were, contemplating their cmcp de main^ 
the Legislature was also preparing a revolution. On the motion of 
Pichegru, 17th Fructidor (September 3rd), a ISTational Guard was- 
ordered to be immediately formed, after which the troops of the 
line were to be directed to retire from the neighbourhood of Paris. 
General Willot was for more violent measures : an insurrection of 
the Sections, and the accusation of Barras, Eewbel, and La Ee- 
veillere. But, as it happens in such cases, the counsels of so large 
a number were paralyzed by hesitation and difference of opinion ; 
their designs were betrayed to the triumvirs, who acted with energy 
and decision. During the night of September 3rd, the troops 
cantoned round Paris entered that city, and, under the command 
of Augereau, were planted round the Tuileries, to the number of 
12,000 men with 40 guns. At four in the morning of September 
4th (18th FmcUdoY)y the alarm gun was fired; Augereau presented 
himself at the grille of the Pont Tournant, where Eamel, who- 
» commanded the guard assigned to the Legislature, had stationed 
800 grenadiers, a force quite inadequate for effective resistance,, 
even had they been inclined to resist. To Augereau^ s question,. 

Are you Eepublicans ? the grenadiers responded with shouts 
of Vive Augereau ! Vive le Firecfoire I and immediately joined 
his troops. Augereau now caused Pichegru, Willot, Eamely and 
other leaders of the reactionary party to be arrested ; the Council ‘ 
of Five Hundred was directed to assemble in the Odeon Theatre, 
that of the Ancients in the Ecole de Medeciney with the view of 
compelling them to give a legal sanction to the proceedings of the 
three Directors. These assemblies having declared themselves 
permanence^ a message was sent to acquaint them with what had 
been done and the motive for it, the discovery of a conspiracy for 
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tte restoration of Rojaltj, The Council of Five Hundred named 
a commission composed of Sieyes and four other members to take 
measures for the public safety. The law which they presented was 
in fact an ostracism ; nothing more arbitrary or violent had been 
perpetrated under the Reign of Terror^ except that transportation 
was substituted for the guillotine, Carnot^ Barthelemy^ and up- 
wards of fifty members of the Council were proscribed^ including 
Pichegru^ Boisy d^Anglas^ Camille Jordan, Willot, and Barbe 
Marbois. Proofs of a Royalist conspiracy^ were got up from some 
papers seized on the Count d^Entraigues at Venice, and forwarded 
by Bonaparte to the Directory ; as well as from Pichegru^s corre- 
spondence with the Prince of Conde, which Moreau had seized 
some months before in a carriage belonging to the Austrian 
general Klinglin. Piohegru^s intrigues had long been well known 
to the Directory ; Moreau himself was implicated in them, and be- 
trayed his friend and patron at the last hour. Moreau was deprived 
'Of his command;*^ Barthelemy, Pichegru, and about twenty other 
persons, were sentenced to be transported to the unhealthy swamps 
•of Guiana. Their punishment was carried out with barbarous in- 
humanity. They were conveyed to the port of embarkation, like 
wild beasts, in iron cages, and suffered during the passage miseries 
that can only be compared to those endured by negroes in a slave- 
trader. A great many of the proscribed persons, however, never 
left the Isle of Re. Carnot concealed himself in the house of a 
friend, and succeeded in escaping into Germany. The proscription 
was subsequently extended, and the editors of thirty-five journals 
were condemned to transportation. Regulations were adopted 
calculated to strengthen the hands of the victorious faction. The 
elections were annulled in forty-eight of the eighty-three depart- 
ments; the laws recently passed in favour of priests and emi- 
grants were repealed ; emigrants not struck out of the list were 
ordered to quit Paris in twenty- four hours on pain of being 
brought before a court-martial; an oath of fidelity to the Republic 
and to the constitution of the year III, as well as of hatred to 
monarchy and anarchy, was exacted from all public oflBcers ; all 
members of the Bourbon family were directed to leave France, 
even those who had remained in it during the Reign of Terror ; 
the whole administration of the department of the Seine was 


^ However defective the evidence ad- 
duced, there can be no doubt that schemes 
■were in agitation for restoring the ancient 
regime, Madame de Stael, who was in 
Paris at this time, observes : II y avait 
.dans Finterieur des deux conseils un parti 
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altered; newspapers were placed under the STirveillance of the* 
police during a year. Thus the oligarchy of the three Directors^. 
Eewb elj Barras^ andLa Efeveillere-Lepeaux^ and of their Ministers^ 
Merlin, Scherer, and Talleyrand, was established solely by the 
sword of Augereau ; the populace took no part whatever in the 
matter; The Eepublican party was revived, that of the Eoyalists 
defeated and humbled, and prepared for submission under the 
Consulate and Empire. The two Councils, as altered by the new 
elections, became little more than the registrars of the Directory,, 
whose number was completed by the addition of Merlin de Douai 
and Francois de Neufchateau. 

The revolution of 18th Frudidor had great influence on the- 
negotiations with Austria, to which we must now revert. Bona- 
parte, satisfied that the success of the d^etai was insured by 
the military arrangements, proceeded to the chateau of Passe* 
riano, near Udine, before the end of August. The Directory 
intrusted to him the whole conduct of the negotiations, and lie- 
showed himself as able a diplomatist as he had proved a matchless 
commander. Military skill alone would, indeed, never have- 
achieved his wonderful foi’tunes. The qualities which he dis- 
played in these negotiations, his broad and statesmanlike views,, 
his clear and penetrating judgment of men and events, contributed 
as much to pave his way to future empire as the brilliant vic- 
tories won by his sword. But although the Directory seemed to 
have accorded their entire confidence to Bonaparte, to whom 
they were so greatly indebted for their power, yet they were far 
from agreeing with him as to the objects of the future peace. 
Barras, the violent Eewbel, and their colleagues, retained their 
former extravagant and warlike views. They were for rejecting 
altogether the preliminaries of Leoben as the basis of negotiation ; 
they insisted upon retaining Mantua, which, by the secret articles 
of those preliminaries, had been conceded to the Emperor ; they 
wished to make theTagliamento, instead of the Adige, the limit of 
the Austrian territories in Italy ; thus giving the city and port of 
Venice to the Cisalpine Eepublic ; and to revolutionize Piedmont,. 
Eome, and Naples. With this last view they refused to ratify the 
offensive and defensive alliance which Bonaparte had concluded in. 
April with the King of Sardinia, and which he regarded as essen- 
tial to the safety and success of his military operations in Italy.. 
In spite of their obligations to him, they looked with suspicion on. 
the young Corsican who thus aspired to protect Kings and 
Princes, to overthrow Eepublics and distribute their spoils, to be- 
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sole arbiter of peace and war. They also regarded the oontinuance 
of the war as the best security for their hold of power^ and the 
only means of maintaining and paying their armies ; and in these 
views they were supported by the ultra-revolutionary party. By 
way of counterpoise to Bonaparte^ they appointed the violent and 
unreflecting Auger eau to the command of the armies of the Rhine 
and Moselle and of the Sambre and Meuse^ now united into one. 
The command of the former had been vacated by the removal of 
MoreaU;, that of the latter by the unexpected death of Hoche. 
Augereauj at the head of such a force^ and supported by the 
Government^ had he had any political genius^ might have become 
the master of the Revolution^ have forestalled the career of Bona- 
parte. Instead of that, he rendered himself the mere tool of the 
Directory. On assuming the command, he published an inflam- 
matory address, well calculated to provoke a x’enewal of hostilities, 
a step which formed one of Bonaparte^s motives for accelei’ating a 
peace. 

Bonaparte^s prudence and moderation at this juncture form a 
striking contrast to the violent counsels of the Directory. He 
perceived that more would be gained by peace than by war. The 
abandonment which he advised of Yeniceto Austria, thus depriv- 
ing the Cisalpine Republic of a seaport, and putting into the 
Bmperor^s hands the key of Italy, was, indeed, a point on which 
great difference of opinion might be fairly entertained. The 
making over of that ancient commonwealth to an absolute master 
could not but excite the bitterest dissatisfaction in the minds both 
of the Yenetian and the Lombard patriots. Battaglia and Dan- 
dolo, the chiefs of the democratic party at Yenice, offered Bona- 
parte 18,000,000 francs, and an auxiliary corps of 18,000 men, to 
induce him to unite Yenice with the Cisalpine Republic, and con- 
tinue the war with Austria.^ But Bonaparte could not be shaken 
from his resolution. He had calculated the chances of a winter 
campaign, and he knew that the Austrians had collected an army 
of 120,000 men on the frontiers of Italy for the purpose of secur- 
ing Yenice. The doctrine that France was to fight for the liberty 
of other nations he, as usual, threw to the winds.‘^ His views at 
this time are admirably explained in a despatch to Talleyrand of 
October 7th.^ He warns against a rash precipitancy, alludes to 
the characteristic of the French to be too elated in prosperity ; 

* Homme d'etat^ t. v. p. 16. Leitre confid&ntieUe h Villetard, Corr, cle 

* Jamais la republiqiie Franfaise n’a 7, t. iii. p. 399. 

adopte pour maxime de faire la guerre * 7M. p. 269. 
pour les autres peuples,” &c. &c. See 
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coiitinuesj suck be the order of destiny ^ I think it 
not impossible that^ in a few years, we may arrive at those grand 
results of which the heated imagination catches a glimpse, but 
which only the cool, the persevering, and the judicious ever at- 
tain/^ So calmly could the young soldier reason who had thrown 
himself a corps perdu into the defiles of the Iforio Alps ! Yet in 
the midst of this moderation starts forth the sudden apparition 
of the man of destiny; the pregnant future looms hazily on his 
mental vision, but, with a singular mixture of fatalism and reason, 
he proclaims that it can be realized only by the ordinary means 
which insure all human success . This uncommon union of prudence 
with an audacity often amounting to rashness is one of the most 
striking and singular features in Bonaparte’s character, and affords 
the key to his wonderful career. He seemed to know instinctively 
how far he might carry his pretensions and when it was time to 
retire. Thus, though he abandoned Venice, he settled the ques- 
tion about Mantua without any negotiation, by proclaiming its 
union with the Cisalpine Republic, September 27th. ^ 

On the renewal of the negotiations at Udine, the Cabinet of 
Vienna despatched thither Count Louis Cobentzl, its ablest and 
most practised diplomatist. The Count brought a letter from 
Francis II. to General Bonaparte, conceived in very flattering 
terms, in which he expressed his anxious desire for peace. After 
this renewed assurance of the spirit of conciliation with which I 
am animated, observed the Emperor, ^^I doubt not you will feel 
that peace is in your hands, and that on your determination 
depends the happiness or misery of many thousands of men.^^ This 
was literally true. Bonaparte was as desirous of peace as the Em- 
peror j though probably Francis’s argument, drawn from the 
miseries occasioned by war, had not the same weight with him 
at this juncture as when he addressed his letter to the Archduke 
Charles in the gorges of Carinthia. He had been secretly tempted, 
it is said, by another motive. The Emperor at this time offered, 
through Cobentzl, to erect for him in Germany a Principality of 
at least 250,000 souls, so that he might be for ever sheltered 
from political vicissitudes and the notorious ingratitude of repub- 
lican governments. But Bonaparte declined to accept anything 
except at the hands of the French nation.’^ His way of negotiating 
was as effective against the traditional dilatoriness of Austrian 
diplomacy as his new method of warfare had been against their 
antiquated tactics in the field. His very first interview with Count 

^ Garden, t. V. p. 414. 
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Cobentzl brouglit the practised diplomatist to liis level.^ The 
catastrophe of the negotiations^ so to speak, was brought about 
by one of those acts of brutality and vulgar insolence which he 
scrupled not to do in order to gain his ends. In a last interview, 
October 14th, Oobentzl, resorting to his usual delays, Bonaparte 
suddenly sprang up in well-acted fury, and exclaiming with an 
oath, You want war ? well, you shall have it he seized a mag- 
nificent porcelain tea-table, a present, as Oobentzl daily boasted, 
from Catharine the Great, and dashing it with all his might upon 
the floor, shivered it into a thousand fragments. Then, crying 
with a voice of thunder: See! such, I promise you, shall be your 
jiustrian monarchy before three months are over V’ he rushed out 
of the room. Oobentzl was petrified with astonishment, while 
M. de Gallo followed the enraged plenipotentiary to his carriage, 
endeavoured to retain him, made so many bows, and assumed 
altogether so piteous a demeanour, that Bonaparte, in spite of 
his simulated fury, could scarcely refrain from laughter.’^ 

Three days after this scene, not unworthy of Gil Bias, was con- 
cluded the Peace oe Oampo Formic (October 17th). It derived 
this name from its having been signed in a ruined castle situated 
in a small village of that name near Udine; a place selected on 
grounds of etiquette in preference to the residence of either of the 
negotiators. By this treaty^ the Emperor ceded the Austrian 
Netherlands to France; abandoned to the Cisalpine Republic, 
which he recognized, Bergamo, Brescia, Orema, Peschiera, the 
town and fortress of Mantua with their territories, and all that 
part of the former Venetian possessions to the south and west of 
a line which, commencing in Tyrol, traversed the Lago di Garda, 
the left bank of the Adige, but including Porto Legnago on the 
right bank, and thence along the left bank of the Po, to its mouth . 
Finance was to possess the Ionian Islands, and all the Venetian 
settlements in Albania below the Gulf of Lodrino ; the French 
Republic agreeing, on its side, that the Empeimr should have Istria, 
Dalmatia, the Venetian isles in the Adriatic, the Bocche di 
Cattaro, the city of Venice, the Lagoons, and all the former 
Venetian Terra Firma to the line before described. The Emperor 
ceded the Breisgau to the Duke of Modena, to be held on the 

* Bonaparte himself says: '‘Tier de certaine leg^ret^; mais il suffit de Patti- 

son rang et de son importance, il tiide et des premieres paroles de celui-fi 

(Oobentzl ) ne doutait pas que la dignite pour leremettre aussitot a sa place, dont, 

de ses manieres et son habitude des cours au demeurant, il ne chercha jamais plus a 

ne dussent ecraser facilement un general sortirP’ — Ap. Homme d?6tat^ t. iv. p. 562. 
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same conditions as he Lad held the Modenese. A congress com- 
posed of the plenipotentiaries of the German Federation was tO' 
assemble immediately^ to treat of a peace between France and the 
Empire. 

To this patent treaty was added another secret one/ by the 
principal article of which the Emperor consented that Prance 
should have the frontier of the Rhine^ except the Prussian posses- 
sionsj and stipulated that the . Imperial troops should enter Yenice 
on the same day that the French entered Mentz. He also promised 
to use his influence to obtain the accession of the Empire to this 
arrangement ; and if that body withheld its consent^ to give it no 
more assistance than his contingent. The navigation of the Rhine 
to be declared free. If^ at the peace with the Empire^ the French 
Republic should make any acquisitions in Germany^ the Emperor 
was to obtain an equivalent there^ and vice versa. The Dutch 
Stadholder to have a territorial indemnity. To the King of 
Prussia were to be restored his possessions on the left bank of the 
Rhine, and he was consequently to have no new acquisitions in 
Germany. Princes and States of the Empire, damnified by this 
treaty, to obtain a suitable indemnity. In what this was to con- 
sist is not specified ; but the omission of the Bishops of Basle, 
Strasburg, and Spires from the list of those who were to receive 
such compensation, shows that it was not designed to re-establish 
those bishoprics, and that consequently the Emperor had consented 
to the secularization of their possessions. The Emperor also 
virtually acknowledged his recognition of the principle of seculari- 
zation by the fifth article of the Secret Treaty, by which he ac- 
cepted the, good offices of the French Republic to procure for 
him the Archbishopric of Salzburg. The open and unconditional 
acceptance of this principle by Frederick William II. in July, at 
Pyrmont, at the instance of Talleyrand, the French Foreign 
Minister, had helped to remove the BmperoPs scruples, and thus 
to facilitate the Peace of Campo Formio, though, as a Catholic 
monarch and head of the Empire, he had less justification for such 
an act than the Prussian King. Yet Austria and Prance agreed 
to shut out Prussia from participating in the secularizations.*'^ On 
the other hand, the Court of Yienna preserved the three eccle- 
siastical electorates of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, 

By the Treaty of Campo Formio was terminated not only the 
Italian campaign, but also the first Continental war of the Revo- 
lution. The establishment of Bonaparte^s prestige and power by 
^ Garden, t, r. p. 420, ® Menzel, B. vi, S. 376 f. 
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tlie campaign was a result still more momentous in its consequences 
for Europe tlian the fall of Venice and the revolutionizing of 
Northern Italy. The war with Austria and the first Coalition^ 
declared by Louis XVI. in 1792, was concluded by the men who 
had sent the royal martyr to the scaffold. A struggle of five years^ 
duration^ respecting the territorial rights of some Princes of the 
Empire on the left bank of the Ehinej had ended with the total 
alienation of their possessions in that quarter. The Austrian 
Netherlands had been acquired by France, and were incorporated 
with that country under the name of the Circle of Burgundy. The 
United Provinces, which, under the Stadholderate, had been so 
closely allied with England, had, under the name of the Batavian 
Eepublic, been converted into a State entirely dependent upon 
France. Towards the Alps and Italy the French Eepublic had 
acquired Avignon, Savoy, and Nice ; the King of Sardinia, under 
the title of an ally, had become little more than the vassal of the 
Directory; in Lombardy and Northern Italy had been formed from 
the spoils of Austria, the Pope, the House of Este, and the Ee- 
public of Venice, another of those dependent commonwealths 
with which the Dmectory had determined to surround itself. No 
less striking and extraordinary than these events was the renewal 
of the Family Compact by a Spanish King of the House of Bour- 
bon with the murderers of Louis XVI., the head of the elder 
branch of his family. Thus the Revolution, which the German 
Sovereigns had thought to put down by a military promenade, had 
proved itself stronger than Europe. The ancient political system 
of the Continent had been shaken to its foundations. Austria, the 
most conservative of European States, had joined in the revolu- 
tionary Treaty of Campo Formio, based on a partition of the 
spoils of a neutral and inoffensive Power, and containing in its 
secret articles the germs of future revolutions and interminable 
wars. But if the French Revolution had mastered Europe, it 
had itself found a master in Bonaparte, who was to become for 
many years almost the sole arbiter both of France and the 
Continent, 
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CHAPTER LX. 

TpREDEEIOK WILLIAM II. did not live to hear the par- 
_ ticidars of the Peace of Campo Eormio, and the wav in 
which he had been treated by his French allies. He had long- 
been m a declining state of health, the consequence of sensual 
excesses of all kinds, and on November 16th, 1797, he expired at 
. Potsdanv in the fifty-fourth year of his age and twelfth of his 
peign. He was succeeded by his son, Frederick William III. 
born August 3rd, 1770. This Prince, endowed with only mode- 
rate abilities, was remarkable for his moral and domestic habits. 
One of his first steps was to cause the Countess of Liohtenau, his 
late father s mistress, to be arrested. She was stripped of her iU- 
gotten wealth, and imprisoned for some time in the fortress of 
Clogau. Frederick WiUiam II.^s favourite general, Bischofs- 

Tr 1 onnT, poverty and obscurity, with a pension 

. ,-OU thaler (1 80h) . Lucchesini avoided the disgrace of a dis- 
mmsal by retiring before his royal master’s death. But the late 
King s principal Ministers, Haugwitz, Lombard, and Lecoq, were 
retained, and thus no change ensued in the Prussian policy. On 
the very first day of his reign Frederick William III. addressed a 
letter to the Directors of the French Republic, whom he called 
his great and dear friends,” and promised to cultivate the har- 
mony which had hitherto subsisted between the two nations. But 
It soon became evident that, since the Treaty of Campo Formio, 
the Cabinet of the Luxembourg had adopted the policy of em- 
roilmg Austria and Prussia, by treating the former with great 
late » manifesting a complete indifference for the 

England, after the prehminaries of Leoben, seeing herself 
deserted by Austria, had also endeavoured to arrange a peace 

rW fTTl n Malmesbury had been 

despatched to LiUe in June, to confer with the ex-Director 

Letom-ne^ de la Manche, and two other French plenipoten- 
tiaiies. But it soon appeared that little hope could be enter- 

^ S'o7nme t Y. -g. 43. 
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tained of a favourable issue to the negotiations. Altliough the 
English Cabinet offered to restore all the possessions conquered 
from France^ and even those wrested from Holland and Spain, 
with the exception only of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
island of Trinidad (conquered from the Spaniards, February 18th, 
1797);, the French Ministers refused to negotiate unless, as a 
preliminary, Great Britain consented to relinquish all her con- 
quests whatsoever ; thus, at the very outset, as Lord Malmes- 
bury observed, leaving no grounds for treating at all.^ The 
negotiations were now purposely protracted by the Directory. 
The minority of that body, indeed, and the majority of the two 
Legislative Councils, seem to have been sincerely desirous of 
peace; but the txiumvirs, Eewbel, Barras, and La E^veillere- 
Lepeaux, had resolved on war. Immediately after the revolution 
of 18th Ffuctidor, the French plenipotentiaries at Lille were re- 
placed by Treilhard and Bonnier, two violent members of the late 
Convention, On September 16th, Treilhard demanded of Lord 
Malmesbury whether he had powers to restore all their colonies 
to Prance and her allies ? and receiving an answer in the negative, 
brutally exclaimed: Well, then, go and fetch them!^^ Pass- 
ports were now sent to the English Minister, who was directed 
to quit France in twenty- four hours.® Yet the French plenipo- 
tentiaries remained at Lille till October 16th, pretending to 
expect Lord Malmesbury^s return ! 

Great Britain was thus left to contend alone with the now 
colossal power of France. Even Portugal, her ancient ally, had 
been constrained to abandon her. At the time of the Treaty of 
Basle, Spain had engaged to use her influence to detach Portugal 
from the English alliance. When the Court of Madrid declared 
war against England, the Portuguese Queen, Maria I., was 
required to make common cause with Spain and Prance, and 
threatened with war in case of refusal ; and a Spanish army was 
actually assembled on the frontiers of Portugal. The Court of 
Lisbon made extraordinary preparations for defence, which were 
supported by the British Government. Prince J ohn, the Eegent, 
was, however, anxious for a peace with the French Eepublic; and 
the Portuguese Minister, Don Antonio Aranjo de Azevedo, taking 
advantage of the Directory's want of money for their coup d’etat 
of 18th FructidoTy purchased from them, at the price of six million 
francs, a tolerably advantageous treaty, August 20th, 1797,'^ which 

^ Adolphus, George III. vol. vi. p. 635. ^ Homme t. it. p. 537 sq. 

^ Martens, EecweiJ, t. vi, p. 413 sqq. 
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the French Legislature ratified September 12th. In consequence 
of this transaction. Admiral Jervis, now Lord St. Vincent, entered 
the Tagus; troops were landed, who occupied Fort St. Julian, 
commanding the port ; and the English Cabinet declared that the 
ratification of the treaty with France would be regarded as an act 
of hostility. The Regent, under these circumstances, declined to 
ratify; the Directory declared the treaty null and void, October 
26th, and the Portuguese Minister was ordered to leave Paris. 
When, however, the Peace of Campo Formio had released the 
French armies, and the representations of the Spanish Court 
became still more pressing, the Regent, dreading the dangers to 
which he was exposed on this side, even more than a rupture with 
England, reconciled himself with the Directory and ratified the 
treaty, December 1st. 

The French, having effected their purpos^e of isolating Eng- 
land, resolved to strike a blow at her very heart. They saw that 
on the ocean, on which alone the war would henceforth be prose- 
cuted, she was able to bid defiance to the combined efforts of 
Europe, In the course of the year, by Admiral Jervises victory 
over the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent, February 14th, and 
by that of Admiral Duncan over the Dutch fleet under Winter at 
Camperdown, October 11th, she had severely crippled the naval 
power of those allies of France. An invasion, and, if possible, 
a conquest of England, seemed the only method of destroying 
her maritime superiority. A futile attempt was made early in 
the year to ascend the Avon and burn Bristol, which ended in the 
capture of all concerned in it. Bonaparte, immediately after the 
Peace of Campo Formio, formed a plan for invading England on 
a grand scale, though it may be doubted whether he really in- 
tended to execute it. In a letter to the Foreign Minister, 
Talleyrand, October 18th,^ he obsei'ves : The Austrians are 
heavy and avaricious ; there is no people less intriguing, or less 
dangerous for our military affairs. The English, on the contrary, 
are generous, intriguing, and enterprising. Our Government 
must destroy the English Monarchy, or must expect itself to be 
destroyed by the corruption and intrigues of these active islanders. 
The present moment offers a good opportunity. Let us concen- 
trate all our activity on the navy, and destroy England. That 
effected, all Europe is at our feet.’’^ The Directory hastened to 
accept a scheme, which, however ideal, would disembarrass them 
of a commander whom they suspected. Taking Bonaparte at his 
^ Corf,deI^apoUonL%,m„i^, m2, 
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^YOT^.y tliey named^ on tlie very day tliat Ms despatch was received^ 
Berthier to the command of the army of Italy^ ordered several 
corps to assemble on the coasts of the Channel appointed Bona- 
parte to the command of the Army of England/^ which^ till his 
arrival;, was given provisionally to Desaix. Bonaparte^ on re- 
viewing the French troops at Milan, November 4th_, announced 
to them this appointment, told them that they must not lay down 
their arms till England had been conquered. From the army of 
Italy 36,000 men were directed towards the ocean. So great 
was the presumption, or rather perhaps the simulated confidence, 
of the Directory, that they opened a loan which was to be repaid 
out of the spoils of England. A more tangible security was the 
seizure and sale of all English goods held by French merchants; 
an act of injustice towards French subjects intended to injure 
English commerce, but which fell in reality on that of Fi'ance. 
The Directory also declared lawful prize all vessels, even neuter 
or friendly, freighted with English merchandise. Such was the 
beginning of that war upon English commerce, afterwards carried 
out on a gigantic scale by Bonaparte by his famous Continental 
system. 

Before assuming the command of the army of England, Bona- 
parte was to proceed, as French Plenipotentiary, to Eastadt, 
where, agreeably to the Treaty of Campo Formio, a congress 
had assembled to arrange the terms of a peace between the French 
Eepublic and the German Empire. Bonaparte^s journey to Ras- 
tadt resembled a triumphal march. All the towns through which 
he passed sent deputations to salute and compliment him. At 
Turin he was received by the King of Sardinia with every mark 
of distinction; Geneva celebrated his arrival with public f6tes 
and illuminations; Bern prepared to honour him with a banquet, 
a ball, and other festivities. But the French Revolutionists had 
long conceived a grudge against Bern, for reasons which will be 
explained further on; and, to the mortifiication of the Swiss 
patricians, Bonaparte haughtily declined to accept their hospi- 
talities. He entered Ras on the evening of November 25th, 
in a carriage drawn by eight horses and surrounded by a guard 
of twenty-four hussars. Here he found a despatch from the 
Directory inviting him to Paris. The most important matter 
concluded by Bonaparte during his shoz’t stay at Eastadt was 
a secret military convention, arranged with Count Cobentzl, 
and signed December Ist,^ intended to facilitate the execution 
^ Martens, t. vi. p, 437. 
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of tlie secret treaty of Campo Forinio. The Emperor^ in com-' 
nmnicating the patent articles of that treaty to the Grerman 
Diet^ had inTited them to send deputies to Eastadt to treat for 
a peace on the. basis of the integrity of the Empire/^ Yet^ by 
this convention, the Imperial troops were to evacuate the fortresses 
of Mentz, Ehrenbreitstein, Philippsburg, Konigstein, Mannheim, 
Ulm, Ingolstadt, and Wiirzburg; in short, to retire from the 
neighbourhood of the Ehine behind the Lech and the Inn, in 
order that the French might tahe possession of Mentz and the 
left bank of the Ehine. The Elector of Mentz and the Diet were 
to be moved to admit the French troops into that city; in case 
of refusal, the French Eepublic was to be authorized to effect a 
forcible entry. The Imperial troops, agreeably to this conven- 
tion, evacuated Mentz on the night of December 9th, leaving in 
it only the troops of the Elector. The astonishment and dismay 
of the Princes of the Empire at being thus betrayed and deserted 
by their constitutional head may be better conceived than de- 
scribed. The mask had at length fallen, and the double game- 
played by Francis became apparent. As head of the Empire, he 
had stipulated its integrity in the preliminaries of Leoben, But in 
the secret articles of the Treaty of Campo Formio, which he con- 
cluded only as King of Hungary and Bohemia, that stipulation 
had been abandoned; nay, he had agreed that if the war should 
be renewed he would furnish to the Empire only his contingent 
as Archduke of Austria, and remain neuter with regard to his 
other dominions. Mentz was now surrounded by the French 
troops, and, in spite of the remonstrances of the Elector, being 
threatened with a bombardnient, was compelled to capitulate, 
December 28th, 1797. It was not till this surrender was effected 
that the Austrians were admitted into Venice/ 

Meanwhile Bonaparte had returned to Paris; where the Di- 
rectors, in compliance with the public enthusiasm, but much 
against their own private inclinations, received him with extra- 
ordinary pomp and solemnity in the Court of the Luxembourg 
Palace, December lOth. Talleyrand addressed the victor of Italy 
in a speech more remarkable for bombast and exaggerated adu- 
lation than for eloquence or good taste. As the cock salutes the 
early dawn, prescient of the coming splendour, so none had a 
surer presage of the rising sun than the ex-Bishop of Autun. 
The address of Bonaparte himself on presenting the Treaty of 
Campo Formio to the Directors, submitted to them before 
^ K. A. Menzel,iV GescKderHeutsckm^ B, vi. Kap. 32 . 
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delivery and purged of some passages deemed too vivacious^ was 
conceived in that stilted^ sententious style which the admirer 
of Ossian mistook for the sublime. Barras, in his reply, observed 
that Nature had exhausted all her riches to create Bonaparte 
— -Bonaparte has meditated his conquests with the mind of So- 
crates; he has reconciled mankind with war!^^^ Bonaparte, 
however, was not a man to be fed with empty phrases, which 
nobody could appx*eciate better than himself. He seems to have 
been rather humiliated than gratified by his reception at the 
Luxembourg. He felt that it 'was his own place to command, 
instead of being commanded ; though at present, indeed, he 
would have been content with a seat in the Directory, in which 
two were now vacant ; but he was put aside on the ground that 
h e had not attained the age required by the constitution . 

In prosecution of the scheme for invading England, Bona- 
parte, accompanied by some general officers, paid a rapid visit, 
early in February, 1798, to the ports of Etaples, Ambleteuse, 
Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, Fumes, Nieuport, Ostend, and the 
Isle of Walchoren, for the purpose of forming a judgment as to 
the feasibility of the enterprise. The result was that he deemed 
it too hazardous. He would not, he told his friends, risk the fate 
of ^^la belle France, ^Mncluding, of course, his own fortunes, on 
so uncertain a throw of the dice. The conquest of the Turkish 
province of Egypt, which had long occupied his attention, as well 
as that of the Directory, was substituted for it. But before we 
relate that expedition, we must advert to two or three other 
schemes of aggression which the Directory now carried into 
execution. 

We have already mentioned how the Directory, immediately 
after the fall of Mantua, had pressed Bonaparte to march to 
Eome and destroy the Papal Government; how that general 
deemed such a step at all events premature, and preferred to 
conclude with the Pope the Peace of Tolentino. The Directors, 
however, continued to cherish a plan which promised, at trifling 
risk, so rich a harvest of plunder and peculation; nor did Bona- 
parte entertain the same repugnance for it as previously to the 
arrangements for a peace with Aiistria. His elder brother Joseph 
was sent as ambassador to Rome in September, 1797, for the 
purpose of troubling the waters and laying the foundations of a 
quarrel;^ but as Josephus indolent and voluptuous habits seemed 

^ Montgaillard, t. v. pp. 82, 83 sq. d' Italia dal 1789 al 1814, t ii. lib. xiii.; 
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to promise but little activity^ tliree young and fiery Erench 
generals^ Duphot^ Arriglii^ and Sherlock^, were subsequently 
appointed to assist Him. With the same view of seizing Rome 
the French continued to occupy Ancona^ although they had 
agreed to evacuate it at the general peace^ alleging that a 
maritime war was still continued. The great age of Pius VI. ^ 
and a severe illness with which he was seized at this period^ 
seemed at first to promise from his death an opportunity for 
effecting a revolution. Bonaparte instructed his bi^other^ in case 
Pius should die^ to strain every nerve to prevent the election of 
another Pope, and to effect a revolution in the government.^ 
The recovery of Pius having disappointed these hopes, other 
expedients were resorted to. Although the Pope^s authority 
was menaced by a revolutionary party, he was compelled, by 
the threats of Bonaparte, to dismiss the Austrian general Pro- 
vera, whom he had appointed to the command of the Papal troops. 
Disturbances broke out in several parts of the Pope^s dominions. 
At Rome the democrats proclaimed a republic, and similar scenes 
ensued at Corneto, CiviU Vecchia, and other places. These in- 
surrections were put down; but they caused Pius such alarm 
that he was compelled to recognize the Cisalpine Republic, by 
which they had been fomented. The Pope appealed to the French 
ambassador to intervene, who pretended to sympathize with his 
situation ; but instead of affording aid he demanded the release 
of all the imprisoned patriots. Rome at this time swarmed with 
discontented and desperate men, at the head of whom was the 
Marquis Vivaldi. It was notorious that an insurrection was pre- 
paring and that its focus was at the Corsini Palace, the residence 
of the French Embassy. On December 28th, 1797, it broke out. 
The insurgents, who had been defeated in the early part of the 
day, having sought refuge in the evening within the neutral 
precincts of the ambassadorial residence, pursued by the Papal 
soldiers, Joseph Bonaparte, surrounded by the members of the 
Legation, among whom was Duphot in full uniform, appeared in 
the court of the palace ; when Duphot, drawing his sword and 
advancing towards the soldiers, as if to compel them to retire, 
was fired upon and received a mortal wound. Next day Joseph 
Bonaparte quitted Rome for Florence, and though the Papal 
Government made the most humble, nay, abject submissions, 

ihe Government; Lacrettlle, t. xi.; Mem. hist, sur Pie VI. et son pontijicat. 
])e Merck, CapticiU et mart cU Pie VL ^ Letter of September 2 9t}i, 1797 (Gwr. 
For the whole Pontificate, Eourgoing-, dc Napoleon 1. 1. hi. p, S52). 
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Botlimg conld induce Mm to return. There can he no doubt that 
he was the aggressor. He had oyerstepped his ambassadorial 
functions and violated the sovereignty of the Pope; but the 
opportunity for a quarrel was too good a one to be thrown away. 
Bertliier^ much against his inclination, was directed to march 
secretly and with all the expedition possible upon Eome, and 
there to organize a republic. In vain the Pope implored the aid 
of Naples^ Austria^ and Tuscany. Bonaparte averted their inter- 
ference by pretending that the Directory after the occupation 
of Eomoy would come to an understanding with those Powers 
about its fate. It, however^ Naples should stir in the matter^ he 
threatened that war would be declared. The Cabinet of Vienna 
acquiesced so tamely in these proceedings that they did not even 
present a single note to the Directory in favour of Pius VI. 

The French troops entered Eome February 10th, 1798, and were 
I’eceived as friends. The Pope could resort to no other weapons 
for his protection than processions, prayer, and fasting. On 
February 15th, the anniversary of Pius VI. ■’s elevation, the Papal 
chair was. overthrown, and the Eoman Eepublic proclaimed. 
The Pope received with dignity and resignation the news of his 
deposition. A scene of brigandage and rapine now ensued, 
which had been one of the chief objects of these proceedings. 
Berthier had proclaimed that propei'ty would be respected, and 
Pius had not attempted to remove his effects. Yet his palaces 
were stripped, their contents catalogued and sold with all the re- 
gularity of a broker acting under a writ of execution. The French 
armies in Italy were constantly followed by a horde of dealers and 
hucksters; tracking like vultures the scent of booty. The product 
of the spoils fell to the French Generals and the agents of the 
Directors, Eome was mulcted in four million francs in specie, 
two millions in stores and provisions, and three thousand horses; 
and four Cardinals, three Princes, and other persons were seized 
as hostages for the payment. The Papal arms were everywhere 
destroyed, the golden keys suppressed, titles and other distinc- 
tions abolished, gold lace, liveries, and ornaments of all kinds 
prohibited. 

The Directory had determined that Pius should leave Eome. 
He was insulted with the proposal that he should assume the 
three-coloured cockade, when a pension would be awarded to him. 
To this offer the venerable old man replied : I know no other 
uniform than that with which the Church has decorated me. My 
body is in the power of man, but my soul belongs to God alone. 
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I recognize tlie Land wHoli chastises at once the shepherd and his-^ 
flock : I adore it and submit. Of a pension I have no need ; a 
sack to cover me^ a stone whereon to lay my head^ these are all 
my wants. They suffice for an old man who desires only to end 
his days in penitence.'^'’ His refusal^ which had been expected^ was. 
the signal for further violence and plunder. The remainder of his 
property was now confiscated. His private library^ consisting of 
more than 40^000 volumes, was sold to a Eoman bookseller ; even 
the rings were stripped from his fingers. Foremost in these bru- 
talities was the French Commissary Haller, a Swiss Calvinist. On 
a stormy night towards the end of February, Pius was torn from 
his palace and conveyed like a prisoner to Siena. A convent 
near that place in which he resided having been damaged by an 
earthquake, he took up his abode for a time at the Oertosa^ or 
Carthusian convent, near Florence. We shall here briefly recount 
the sequel of his fate. When the French took possession of 
Tuscany, in March, 1799, Pius was torn from his retreat, and 
carried to Brian^on, a fortress in the High Alps surrounded with 
perpetual snows, a place to which regiments were sometimes sent- 
by way of punishment. This coldblooded and systematic cruelty,, 
worse than the Popes had experienced from their most barbarous 
conquerors, towards an amiable and invalid old man, whose long- 
reign of more than twenty years is unsullied by a single instance- 
of persecution or injustice, appears to have been chiefly the woi'k 
of the fanatical La Efeveill^re-Lepeaux, chief of the sect calling 
themselves theojphilanthfojyistes , or religious philanthropists !’ 
When that Director and his colleagues, Treilhard and Merlin, 
were expelled from the Luxembourg in the following June, the 
Government, touched with some compassion for the sufferings of 
the venerable Pontiff, caused him to be removed to the milder 
climate of Yalence, in the Department of the Drome, where ho 
died at the age of eighty-two, August 29th, 1799. He was 
interred without any of the honours due to his rank and 
character. 

A few days after the expulsion of the Pope, four French Com- 
missaries arrived at Eome and established a constitution on the 
approved model, namely, two chambers and five directors with the 
title of consuls. These consuls were of course the mere puppets of 
the French Directory . The benefits to be expected from the new 
Government were immediately displayed. On February 23rd, the 
French Generals having caused a grand funeral ceremony to be- 
performed in honour of Duphot, took advantage of the occasion to* 
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plunder with mere leisure and security. The churches as well as 
the palaces were pillaged ; nothing was too high or too low for the 
rapacity of these Gallic hordes. Inestimable objects of art were 
turned into money at a vile price; sacerdotal robes were submitted 
to the fire for the sake of the bullion in their embroidery ; the 
shrubs in the gardens were dug up and sold ; even the meanest 
kitchen utensils were not despised. What could not be sold was 
wantonly destroyed. The proceeds of this plunder were appro- 
priated by Generals of the Staff and agents of the Directors. The 
:army_, so far from participating in them, had received no pay for 
five months, and many were without shirts or shoes. The arrival 
of Massena at this juncture, to take the command instead of 
Berthier, who, from disgust at these scenes, had solicited his recall, 
produced a mutiny. The French garrison at Mantua, which was 
in the same condition, had already manifested their feelings by a 
formidable revolt. Massena, who had made himself notorious by 
his brigandage and extortions in various parts of Italy, no sooner 
arrived in Eome than the officers assembled in the Pantheon, and, 
by their remonstrances and the spirit of insubordination which 
they displayed, ultimately drove him from his post.^ He was 
.succeeded by Gouvion St. Cyr. The conduct of the French also 
produced an insurrection of the Eoman people. The inhabitants 
of the Trastevere, encouraged by the divisions in the French army, 
rose and massacred many of the French soldiers. Their example 
was followed by the peasantry of the Eomagna. But these insur- 
rections were put down with great slaughter by Murat, 

Switzerland was the next victim of Gallic cupidity. An attack 
.upon that country had been meditated by the Girondists. Bern 
especially had incurred the hatred of the French Government, as 
well from its aristocratic constitution as from the shelter it had 
afforded to French refugees, and the favour with which it was 
supposed to have regarded the anti-revolutionary movement at 
Lyon. But while the Continental war lasted, it was found con- 
venient to recognize Swiss neutrality, which, indeed, appears to 
have been maintained with a good faith that afforded no just 
ground of complaint. Already, during the Italian campaign, 
Bonaparte seems to have meditated the future subjugation of 
Switzerland, for the sake of the convenient military roads into 


^ See the ’Adclresse des Offioiers de 
d^armie de Rome au Birectoirc Exeeutlf, 
in d'nn Homvie dAtat^ t. v. It 

must be added, however, that another 
wersion of the story of this mutiny, sup- 


plied by GeneraLKoch to the Comte de 
Garden, and inserted by the latter at the 
end of the sixth voL of his Hist, des Tfaitcs 
de Faiw^ exculpates Massena at the ex- 
pense of Berthier. 
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South. Germany and North Italy which the possession of it would 
afford. The annexation of the Italian cantons to the Cisalpine 
Eepuhlic formed part of this scheme^ to the execution of which 
all obstacles appeared to be removed by the Peace of Campo 
Formio. The aid which the well- filled treasury of Bern,, and the 
spoils which might be made in other Swiss towns,, would afford 
towards the expedition against England^ afterwards converted 
into that against Egypt,, was not the least among the motives for 
the attack upon Switzerland.^ 

In a few of the cantons the designs of the French were aided by 
the inhabitants. The Swiss Constitution^ the growth of the middle 
ages,, wasj in many instances,, under Eepublican form a complete- 
aristocracy, the Government being in the hands of a few powerful 
families. This was particularly the case of Bern, Frey burg, and 
Soleure. The cantons of Basle and Zurich were governed by tbe 
municipalities of those cities, a kind of civic aristocracy. The 
forest cantons were more democratical. In many places, political 
offices, as those of landvogt (governor or bailiff), judge, &c., almost 
monopolized by certain families, were looked upon as a kind of 
trade, and in some districts, such as the Thiirgau, Aargau, and 
Pays de Yaud, the children, relatives, and proteges of the privi- 
leged classes were supported at the expense of the inhabitants. 
Of all the cantons Bern was the most important. Besides Aargau,, 
Thiirgau, and other subject districts, the Bernese had reigned,, 
jointly with Freyburg, more than two centuries and a half over the 
Pays de Yaud, which, in consequence of disputes arising out of the 
Eeformation, they had wrested, in 1536, from the hands of the 
Bishop of Geneva and the Duke of Savoy, and treated as a con- 
quered country. The rule of the patricians of Bern was, however,, 
wise and moderate, although their pride and haughtiness offended 
all who did not belong to their caste. 

It is not surprising that the doctrines of the French Eevolution 
should have made some progress among certain portions of the 
Swiss, who, whatever might be their political liberty, could not 
boast of equality. Basle and the Pays de Yaud were the cantons, 
in which French principles made most progress. They were 
fomented in the former by Peter Ochs, Oherziinftmeister^ or head 


^ On this subject see Madame de Staid; 
Conml. suT la BSv. Fr, P. iii. ch. 27 ; 
Montgaillard, t. v. p. 93 ; Bomme 
t. V. p. 330, 461. Bourienne, in his 
Mtmoires^ asserts that Bonapai’te took no 
share in the revolutionisdng of Switzer- 


land. The contrary is proved, not only 
by his whole conduct, but also by his 
letter to the Directory of the Cisalpine 
Kepublic, February 28th, 1798. Corr,, 
de L t. iii. p. 496. 
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of the Corporation of Basle, and in the Pays de Vaud, by Colonel 
Laharpe, a person of some influence, who had been tutor to the 
Archduke Alexander of Eussia, afterwards Emperor. Laharpe 
had on one or two occasions, excited insurrections, which, how- 
ever, had been put down by the Bernese Government. Circum- 
stances were more favourable to his plans, and those of Ochs, his 
fellow-labourer in the cause of revolution, towards the end of 1797 . 
The Directory, soon after their establishment, had cast their eyes 
on Switzerland ; emissaries had been despatched thither to sow 
the seeds of dissension ; complaints had been raised about the 
conduct of the Bernese Government ; and the dismissal, or rather 
the voluntary retirement, of the English Minister, Wickham, 
whom they had accused of abusing his ambassadorial functions 
by intriguing against France, had been effected. After the con- 
clusion of the peace with Austria, the Directors began more 
openly to display their hostility. In December they caused their 
troops to take possession of some territories belonging to the 
Bishopric of Basle, and on January 28th, 1798, Miihlhausen was 
united by a formal treaty to France.^ The peasantry of the 
canton of Basle, seizing the conjuncture to assert their liberties, 
rose in insurrection and destroyed the chateaux of their bailiffs or 
governors ; but the Council and Burgesses of Basle averted the 
storm by conceding to the peasantry equal privileges with the 
citizens. About the same time, Laharpe, having concerted his 
plans with the Directory, incited his fellow-subjects to rise. 
Talleyrand, Minister of Foreign Affairs, as a pretext for inter- 
ference, disinterred some old treaties of the time of Charles IX. 
by which the French Government guaranteed the political rights 
of the Yaudois.'^ The Directory notified to the Governments of 
Bern and Freyburg, that the members of them, by virtue of these 
ancient treaties, would be individually responsible for the persons 
and property of such inhabitants of the Pays de Yaud as might 
seek the mediation of the French Eepublio. At the same time 
Massena^s division, under the command of Mesnard, was directed 
to march from Italy to the frontiers of the Pays de Yaud. The 
revolutionists of that country, thus encouraged, became more 
daring in their movements, while French emissaries spread them- 
selves through the more aristocratic parts of Switzerland to excite 
discontent and revolt. The Bernese Government, on their side, 


’ >Xarteiis^ t. vii. p. 656. ^ 

2 Subsequently, under Henry HI., m 
1579, i>ance received Geneva, as an ally 


of Switzerland, into its protection against 
tbe attempts of the Duke of {Savoy. 
Martin, U ix. p, 486. 
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invoked tke aid of tKe otter cantons ; the oatt of federation was 
renewed by all except that of Basle, and the TagsaUung, or Diet, 
decreed the levy of a confederate army. 

Before this force could assemble, Colonel Weiss was despatched 
with fourteen battalions to reduce the insurgent Yaudois, who, on 
his approach, claimed the assistance of Mesnard. The French 
general immediately entered the Pays de Valid. Weiss retired to 
Yverdun without striking a blow, and Mesnard proclaimed at 
Lausanne, January 24th, 1798, the independence of the Yaudois. 
Mesnard despatched an aide-de-camp with a message to Y^eiss, 
requiring the evacuation of the Pays de Yaud, but not having the 
proper watchword, two of the hussars of the aide-de-camp^s escort 
were shot by a Bernese outpost stationed a few miles fromTverdun. 
This event afforded the French general an excellent handle to de- 
claim against a breach of the law of nations, and to threaten the 
Bernese with hostilities. Weiss, alarmed by his menaces, now 
evacuated the Pays de Yaud, although he had 20,000 men while 
the French army numbered only 15,000, the victors of Italy, but 
in a state of destitution and covered with rags. The Swiss were 
made to supply their wants. Mesnard, on taking possession of the 
Pays de Yaud, mulcted his new allies, whom he had come to pro- 
tect, in 700,000 francs; but they had the satisfaction of proclaim- ' 
ing themselves the Lemamc 

A vigorous blow, rapidly delivered, might still have saved Bern. 
Such was the advice of Steiger, ScJmltheisSj or chief magistrate of 
Bern, and of Erlach von Hindelbank, under the old regime a 
general in the French service, who had been appointed to the 
command of the Bernese army in place of the incompetent 
Weiss. But the aristocrats of Bern betrayed the same weakness 
and indecision which bad ruined Venice and Genoa. A majority 
in the Council were for negotiating a peace, as well as awaiting 
the confederate reinforcements. In the hope of conciliating the 
French, they began to make some reforms in the Government, 
which only destroyed its authority and vigour without attaining 
the proposed end. The same course was adopted by several other 
cantons. The Bernese Government opened negotiations with 
the Directory ; but Mesnard did not arrest his march, while at the 
same time Schauenburg was advancing from the north with 
17,000 men detached from the army of the Ehine. At this junc- 
ture General Brune assumed the command of the French army in 
Switzerland. Brune was instructed to play the part of a pacifi- 
cator, and to amuse the Bernese with negotiations till he should 
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be in a posture to strike a decisive blow. But tke demands of tlie 
French were so insolent and extravagant^ that even the peace 
party in the Bernese Senate was roused from its lethargy^ and a 
peremptory refusal was given. Their distracted counsels^ how- 
ever paralyzed all Erlach^s operations. Symptoms of insubordi- 
nation appeared in his army; and although confederate troops^ to 
the number of 5^000 or 6^000^ had arrived, they for the most part 
kept aloof and formed only a line of reserve. Meanwhile the 
French advanced from both sides with rapid marches. Scarcely 
had the armistice which had been agreed upon expired, when 
Soleure and Freyburg were occupied. The Bernese gained some 
advantages at Neueneck, between Freyburg and Bern, March 5th, 
but the defeat of Erlach and Steiger, on the same day at Frauen- 
brunnen, decided the fate of Bern. After this defeat Steiger and 
Erlach, whose political principles had rendered them suspected, 
were pursued by the peasantry; Erlach was murdered, but Steiger 
succeeded in escaping to Vienna. The reduction of Freyburg, 
Soleure, and Bern, in the short space of five days, was the prelude 
to the subjugation of all Switzerland. 

The work of conquest ended, that of plunder began. In specie, 
corn, wine, military stores, contributions, &c., Bern was robbed to 
the value of forty-two million francs, of which near eleven million 
consisted of money and bullion in the treasury. Of this sum, three 
million in specie were sent direct from Bern to Toulon, by order 
of Bonaparte, in aid of the expedition to Bgypt.^ Although war 
had been declared only against Bern, all Switzerland was treated 
as a conquered country, and large contributions were exacted 
from Freyburg, Soleure, Zurich, and other places. But the Swiss 
were to be compensated for their losses by a constitution on the 
French model. Brune, by oi’der of the Directory, was at first for 
dividing Switzerland into three republics, to be entitled Ehodania, 
Helvetia, and Tellguria. One advantage of this plan was to avoid 
the labour and danger of reducing the poor and warlike inhabi- 
tants of the forest cantons, from whom but little booty could be 
expected . But the patriots, Ochs and Laharpe, who were intriguing 
at Paris in the interests of their country, were for a Eepublic, one 
and indivisible, on the French model; and their views, being sup- 
ported by Bonaparte and Talleyrand, at last prevailed. Schauen- 
burg% now commander-in-chief of the French army, and the Com- 
missary Lecarlier, proclaimed the Helvetic Eepublic at Aarau, 
April i2th. The details of the new constitution are said to have 

^ Letter to Schauenburg, April 2nd, 1798, in Corr. de Na^oUon L t. iv. p. 36. 
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been drawn up one evening in a Paris drawing-room by Madame 
de Stael, Talleyrand, and Benjamin Constant, Its general scheme 
of two Conncils and a Directory was modelled on that of France. 
A treaty was eonclnded with Geneva,^ and that town and its 
territory were united to France (April 26). Schanenburg and 
Lecarlier behaved in the most tyrannical manner towards the 
Swiss. Eleven members of the Bernese Government and five 
patricians of Soleure were carried off as prisoners to the citadel 
of Strasburg ; the churches and monasteries^ as well as the public 
treasuries and arsenals^ were everywhere plundered. 

The forest cantons of Schwytz, Uri, Zug^ Unterwalden, and 
GlaruSj protected by their lakes and mountains, refused at first 
to be incorporated in the new Eepublic. A force of about 10^000 
men was raised, which^ under the conduct of Aloys Eeding, fought 
some bloody battles with the French at Schindelazi^ Eothenthurm, 
and other places^ and sometimes gained the advantage; but 
numerical superiority at length prevailed, and the refractory 
cantons consented to take the oath to the constitution. The 
tyranny and robberies of Eapinat,Lecarlieris successor, drove them 
in the following July to a desperate revolt; though the canton of 
TJnterwalden was the only one that persisted in it. A small body 
of these hardy mountaineers fought a desperate battle with the 
French at Stantz, near the Lake of Lucerne, September 8th, and 
inflicted a heavy loss upon their invaders. But, being overpowered 
by numbers, the French wreaked their vengeance by a dreadful 
and indiscriminate slaughtei’, and by burning and plundering" 
throughout the canton. 

Thus was all Switzerland finally reduced to subjection, and 
added to the list of those new republics which followed in the train 
of France. The tyrants of the Luxembourg, the representatives 
of a spurious democracy, had the satisfaction of strangling liberty 
in its very cradle, and of corrupting at their source the virtues 
and principles of republicanism. A treaty of peace and alliance, 
offensive and defensive, signed at Paris August 19th, 1798,^ re- 
duced the Helvetic Eepublic under the vassalage of France. By 
this treaty were secured two military roads through Switzerland : 
one along the Ehine and left shore of the Lake of Constance to 
Southern Germany; the other through the Valais, ultimately com- 
municating with the Cisalpine Eepublic by the Simplon Pass.^ 

^ Martens, t. vii. p. 659. it de la liberty Eelvtiique ; Zsehokke, 

^ Ibid. t. vi. p. 466. Kartvpf tmd Untirgang dtr Schovitz. Birg 

® For the preceding, see Mallet du Pan, zmd Wald Kantone, 
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Europe liad remained passive wbiile the Prencli Grovernment^ 
under the shadow of the Peace of Campo Pormio^, efiected the 
overthrow of the Pope and the destruction of Swiss independence. 
It remained for France to obtain^ under that treaty^ the cession 
of the left bank of the Ehine. Treilhard and Bonnier, the French 
plenipotentiaries at Eastadt, the same who had negotiated with 
Lord Malmesbury at Lille, proposed that cession as a sine qua 
non for the basis of all negotiations, and as an indemnity for the 
expenses incurred by France through an unjust attach ; while the 
deputation of the Empire resorted to every artifice of delay and 
evasion. Bonaparte cut the matter short by telling Count 
Cobentzl, that if the absolute cession of the left bank was not 
agreed upon by March 20th, the war would recommence by a 
formidable irruption into Germany. Thugut and the Austrian 
Cabinet now yielded, and the cession was made by the period 
named. The principal object of the Congress being thus accom- 
plished, Bonaparte, intent upon the expedition to Egypt, obtained 
permission to withdraw altogether from Eastadt, leaving there 
his secretary and some of his household. 

The tyranny and rapacity of the French Directory were dis- 
played in other transactions besides the oppression and plunder 
of Switzerland and Eome. Their conduct towards the King of 
Sardinia afibrds another remarkable instance of their violence and 
bad faith. They IfHd assured Charles Emanuel on his accession 
that they should never forget what he had done for France when 
Prince of Piedmont ; yet his devotion was rewarded by a con- 
tinual series of humiliations and chagrins. The existence of his 
kingdom between Prance and the Cisalpine Eepublic was irksome 
and inconvenient to the Directors, who employed every method 
to ruin the unfortunate Sovereign by exacting contributions, which 
his kingdom was not in a condition to furnish, by fomenting in- 
surrection among his subjects, and by setting on the Ligurian 
and Cisalpine Eepublics to attack and insult him. The Pied- 
montese rebels, secretly encouraged by France, and openly 
assisted by the Ligurians, attacked and defeated the King^s 
troops under General Colli, at Carrosio, seized Serravalle, and 
created such consternation, that Charles Emanuel was compelled 
to seek the aid of France. General Brune, who then commanded 
the French army in Italy, pretended that he could not accord it, 
unless he was put in possession of the citadel of Turin, which the 
Pentarchs had long coveted in order to carry out their designs 
upon Piedmont. Charles Emanuel was weak enough to grant 
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this demand by a conyention signed at Milan, June 28th, 1798. 
Order was now restored, but the eventual price of it to the King 
was the loss of his dominions J 

As the treatment of Sardinia is an instance of the tyranny of 
the Directory, so their conduct towards the United States of Ame- 
rica betrays their avarice and venality. The war declared against 
English commerce by the French Government caused a rupture 
between France and the United States of UsTorth America. Avast 
and lucrative trade had grown up between Great Britain and her 
revolted colonies, and in November, 1794, had been concluded 
between them a secret treaty of commerce and navigation, which 
had proved injurious to French trade. This and other causes 
had produced a serious misunderstanding, and in the autumn of 
1797 envoys had been sent from America to Paris to arrange an 
accommodation. The first demand of the Directory, through 
Talleyrand, the Foreign Minister, was for a loan of forty-eight 
million francs ; but the envoys were given to understand that this 
demand might be abandoned in consideration of a douceur of 
1,200,000 francs, or about bOfiOOL sterling, to be divided be- 
tween Talleyrand and the Director Barras,^ While the American 
envo 3 ^s were still in Paris the Legislative Council passed a law, 
January 18th, 1798, that the cargo determines whether a vessel 
be neuter or belligerent; in other words, they proclaimed the 
abandonment of the principle for which Prance had previously 
clamoured, that the flag covers the goods ; and, in consequence, 
every vessel laden wholly or partly with English merchandise was 
declared lawful prize* Further, they declared that any foreign 
vessel which had put into an English port, except for unavoidable 
causes, could not enter a Fi’ench one,'^ The Americans naturally 
regarded this law as a declaration of war, but hostilities did not 
actually ensue. In like manner the Directory had required a 
loan of twelve millions, and the cession of Cuxhaven from the 
towns of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen ; but Prance was not 
yet in a position to enforce these unjust and insolent demands. 
The Directory concluded a compulsory treaty,'^ March 20th, with 
the Cisalpine Eepublic, whose liberty and independence^^ they 
recognized and guaranteed. Yet the third article of the treaty, 
by placing the military force of the new Eepublic entirely at the 
disposal of the Directory, virtually subjected it to Prance. The 

’ Botta, lib. XV. 

2 See the relation of the American envoys, ap. Hojnme cVctat, t. vi. p. 13 stpp 

’’ Garden, t. vi, p. 123. ^ Martens, t. vi. p. 450 sqq. 
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ratification of the treaty haying been rejected at Milan by the 
Council of Ancients^ Berthier was directed to arrest twenty-one 
members of that Assembly and the remainder then submitted 
and ratified. Such was the liberty allowed by French Eepub- 
licanism ! We have already seen that Portugal had been com- 
pelled to purchase a peace from the Directory^ and that the Court of 
Lisbon had forwarded a tardy ratification of it^ December Ist^ 1797 . 
But the indiscretion of the Portuguese Ambassador^ Aranjo^ upset 
all that had been done. The venality of some members of the 
French Government being notorious^ a large amount in diamonds 
was forwarded to Aranjo^ to procure pardon for the delay of the 
ratification. But he distributed them so imprudently among the 
retainers of Barras and Talleyrand, that the Directory, in spite 
of his ambassadorial character, caused him to be arrested and 
confined in the tCemple. 

The relations between France and Portugal were closely con- 
nected with those between France and Spain. The Prince of the 
Peace showed himself, at this time, the friend and protector of 
Portugal. He had caused the Spanish troops to be withdrawn 
from the Portuguese frontier ; and in return for this proceeding, 
as well as in consideration of his marriage with a relative of the 
Queen of Portugal, the Court of Lisbon conferred upon him the 
principality of Bvora. As these things were, of course, distasteful 
to the French Directory, who, moreover, were dissatisfied with the 
lukewarmness exhibited by Spain in prosecuting the war with 
England, they determined to overthrow Godoy, and to effect a 
revolution in the Spanish Cabinet. With this view Admiral 
Truguet was despatched early in 1798, as ambassador to Madrid. 
Aware of his mission, the Prince of the Peace affected to act with 
more vigour; ordered the Spanish fleet to issue from Cadiz, 
Febimary 6th, where twenty-four sail of the line were blockaded 
by only eight English vessels : but the news that Lord St. Yincent, 
with the remainder of the English fleet, was preparing to sail from 
the Tagus, induced the Spanish admiral to return. Truguet, find- 
ing that he could not stimulate the Spaniards to action, and that 
they had no serious intention of attacking Portugal, resolved to 
effect the disgrace of Godoy. He delivered to Charles lY., on the 
part of his Government, a private letter, in which was revealed the 
nature of the connection between his Queen and the Prince of the 
Peace. The information was not, perhaps, altogether new to the 
Spanish King ; he appears not to have manifested any very serious 
disgust or astonishment ; but as the extraordinary proceeding 
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of the French Ambassador had transpired^ he could not avoid 
taking some steps to vindicate his honour, A few days after 
Godoy was removed from his post as private secretary to the Queen, 
in which he was succeeded by the Minister of Finance, Don Fran- 
cisco Saavedra. At the same time De Mallo, a young garde-chi-- 
corps y of athletic figure, appointed major-domo of the palace, re- 
placed Godoy in the more private service of the Queen. The 
disgrace of Godoy was, however, only apparent and political | he 
continued to reside at Aranjuez, and Charles lY. retained for him 
all his former friendship. 

Saavedra belonged to the French party in the Spanish counsels. 
His accession to power was signalized by the dismissal from Spain 
of all emigrant French Royalists, and the prohibition of English 
merchandise. The Directory continued to press the armed inter- 
vention of Spain, in order to compel Portugal to separate herself 
from England, and become a member of the French political 
system . But Godoy, though defeated, was not vanquished, and he 
managed by his intrigues to pi’ocure the recall of Truguet. Godoy 
seems to have been one of the first men in Europe who discovered 
that Egypt was the destination of the French armaments. It was 
through Madrid and Lisbon that the English Cabinet first received 
positive assurance of that fact. They had continued to think, 
that the vast preparations at Brest, Toulon, Genoa, Civitd Yecchia, 
and Cadiz were directed against Great Britain ; and when their 
true destination was known, it was too late to blockade Toulon. 

Leibnitz had suggested the occupation of Egypt by the French 
in the reign of Louis XI Y., but the project of that philosopher 
appears to have slumbered on the shelves of the library at Hanover, 
The scheme was revived in 1781. The Turkish Monarchy, it was 
thought, would fall to pieces under the attacks of Catharine II. ; 
and it was in contemplation, instead of defending it, to secure a 
share of its spoils. The execution of this plan was urgently pressed 
by Count St. Priest, French Ambassador at Constantinople, whose 
Memoir e sur la Turquie is reckoned a model of its kind j ^ but 
circumstances caused it to be adjourned. Thus Republican France 
was not the first to contemplate this unjust aggression. It was, 
however, Magallon, French Consul at Cairo, who suggested to 
the Directory in 1796, the expedition actually executed. In the 
following year the subject engaged the attention of Bonaparte, 
then in Italy. The possession of the Ionian Islands by the conquest 
of Yenice, seemed to facilitate French intervention in the affairs of 
the Turkish Empire, and the augmentation of French power and 
■ 0])inions de Na;poUo7ir 
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commerce in tlie East; above all^ tlie possession of Egypt would 
be^ it was tliouglit^ a sure step towards the ruin of England.^ 
The scheme in itself suited the genius of Bonaparte. To carry his 
arms into the ancient and almost fabulous country of Egypt^ was 
an exploit calculated to dazzle the imagination of the French, and 
to increase the prestige of his military glory. The Directory, on 
their side, hesitated not to embi^ace a project which would deliver 
them for some time from a general whose presence was impor- 
tunate. The capture of Malta seemed to Bonaparte a necessary 
preliminary. The Knights of Malta were poor and almost defence- 
less ; he had ali^eady, with a view to this stroke, confiscated all 
their possessions in Italy. His armies were composed of men to 
whom all religions were indifierent. Mahometans, Copts, Arabs, 
idolaters, all would be treated alike. The Knigbts of Malta, or 
St. John of Jerusalem, who were to be thus sacrificed, had done 
nothing to provoke the hostility of Prance. They had observed 
a strict neutrality in the war, though they had opportunities to 
annoy French commerce, and enrich themselves by privateering. 
To facilitate the capture of Malta, Poussielgue, Secretary to the 
Genoese Legation, was despatched thither to form a French party, 
disseminate Eepublican opinions, and undermine the Order; 
while, in the spring. Admiral Brueys touched at the island with 
liis squadron, sounded all the coasts, and sent one of his vessels 
into the harbour, under pretence of repairs, in oi’der to reconnoitre. 

In May, 1798, the expedition was ready to sail from Toulon to 
invade the dominions of a friendly Power which had not given 
Prance the slightest provocation, and for which the Directory, 
through its ambassador, had solemnly professed, only a few months 
before, the sincerest friendship.^ Four thousand transports had 
been collected to convey an army of near 40,000 men, under convoy 
of Admiral Brueys^ fleet. To temper the lustre of the French arms 
with the milder glories of science, literature, and art, a band of 100 
aawna and artists was to accompany the expedition. But an un- 
toward accident threatened to interrupt it just on the eve of its 
sailing. Bernadotte had been despatched as ambassador to Yienna 
to tranquillize the Imperial Court as to the proceedings of the 
French Government against Rome and Switzerland. The Directory 
having found fault with him for not openly displaying in the 
Austrian capital the national cockade and other emblems of Re- 
publicanism, Bernadotte was imprudent enough to fix a three- 

^ Bonaparte’s Letter to the Directory, September 13th, 179?'; ibkl. p. 293. 
Milan, August ICth, 1797 (Cbm ^ Auber Dubayet’s note to the Reis- 
t. iii. p. 235), effendi, August 28th, 1797, ap, Hommii 

^Letter to Talleyrand, Passariano, t. vi.;p. 258. 
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coloured flag, ‘witli the inscription liberty and equality/^ over 
tbe gateway of bis hotel at the very time when the people were 
celebrating the anniversary of their levy e/^mas5ein the preceding 
year to oppose the advance of Bonaparte. The Viennese, indig- 
nant at this insult to their Government, vented their anger by 
breaking the Ambassador's windows, and tearing down and 
destroying the flag. Bernadotte, not having succeeded in ex- 
torting from the Imperial Court the humiliating satisfaction which 
he required, namely, a disavowal of these proceedings by the 
Austrian Government, the punishment of the ringleaders, and 
the replacing of the obnoxious flag by the hands of an Austrian 
oflBcer, he quitted Vienna with all the members of the Legation, 
April 15th. This step filled the Directory with dismay and con- 
fusion. The national honour was at stake ; they could not disavow 
Bernadotte ; yet a war with Austria would delay, if not frustrate, 
the Egyptian expedition, whose departure had been fixed for 
April 23rd. In this dilemma they intrusted the management of 
afiairs to Bonaparte. He was for maintaining the : peace with 
Austria ; to go to war with that Power, he observed, was to play 
the game of England ; and he despatched a letter to Cobentzl 
from which it might easily be inferred that a moderate apology 
would be accepted. But at the same time he countermanded the 
sailing of the expedition till the affair should be arranged ; nay, he 
even expressed an opinion that, in the unsettled state of Europe, 
it should be postponed to a more favourable season. These 
views, and the haughty and dictatorial tone assumed by Bonaparte, 
filled the Directors with alarm. Already they seemed to hear 
the voice of a master. In a stormy interview, May 3rd, the five 
Directors gave him positive orders to depart immediately. Ee- 
sorting to a familiar ruse, Bonaparte threatened to resign, when 
Eewbel coolly handed him a pen, observing : The Eepublic no 
doubt will lose a brave and skilful chief, but she has other children 
w^ho will not abandon her.-'-’ Bonaparte took the pen, but Merlin 
snatched it from him and put an end to the scene. As the 
General quitted the Luxembourg he observed to one of his confi- 
dants: Let us go — the 'pear is not yet ripe — we will return at the 
proper season.'^^^ 

Such were the feelings with which Bonaparte sailed for Egypt, 
May 19th,^ a glorious foreign conquest his immediate object, in 

* Eomine d^^tat, t. v. p. 513 sq. g67il, jBo7iaparte eii Egy^te et en Syrie; 

^ For the Egyptian expedition, of JSavary, MemoireSf t. i. ch, 2-5 j 'Hist, 
which we can give but the bare outline, scicTit. et milit. de Vexftdiiion Fr. en 
see Berthier, Relation des ca77ipagnes du Egyjpte^ 10 tom. Svo. For the taking of 
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the background visions of domination at home as the result of it. 
Among the Generals who accompanied him were Berthier^ Kleber, 
Murat^ Junot^ Desaix^ Davoust^ Lannes, Menou, and others. The 
French fleet arrived at Malta^ June 9th. Seduction had done its 
work. Only a feeble defence was made by the Knights, and on the 
night of the 11th a capitulation was signed.^ It was the work not 
of the Grand Master, Baron Hompesch, a German, but of five 

representatives of the Order. Small annuities were granted 
to the Knights and an apparently liberal compensation to the 
Grand Master, of the greater part of which, however, he was subse- 
quently defrauded. The treasure of St. John was seized, the plate 
of the hospital and churches of the Order was converted into 
ingots ; all the ships, guns, and military stores were appropriated 
by the invaders ; all the soldiers and sailors in the island were 
pressed into the French service. The Knights were ordered to 
leave Malta in three days, the Russian Minister in three hours. 
Thus was overthrown this singular Government, which had sub- 
sisted without alteration since 1530. It had long ceased to be of 
any utility. The military exercises of the Knights were a mere 
form. Their sole ambition was to obtain a commandery whose 
revenues they for the most part consumed in dissipation and de- 
bauchery. But this affords no justification for the unlawful attack 
upon them and capture of their island. 

Bonaparte sailed from Malta June 19th. By taking a circuitous 
route he escaped the English fleet which was in search of him, and 
landed safely at Marabou, in Egypt, July 1st. The Mamelukes, 
who then ruled in Egypt, were unprepared for defence. Alexandria 
was immediately taken and occupied, and the march was then re- 
sumed for Cairo. Proclamations in Arabic were circulated among 
the people, purporting that the object of Bonaparte^s expedition 
was to deliver the Egyptians from the tyranny of their masters ; 
that he respected God, his prophet, and the Koran a great deal 
more than did the Mamelukes ; and he appealed, in proof that he 
was no Christian, to the overthrow of the Pope and of the Knights 
of Malta.^ At Chebreiss the Mamelukes delivered their first 
attacks, but could make no impression on the French squares. 
Ascending the Mle to the apex of the Delta, Bonaparte learned 
that the Mepnelukes, under their Beys, with Arabs and fellahsy 
amounting in all to 80,000 men, were entrenched between Em- 

Malta, Boisgelin, Hist, of Malia^ toI. ii. ® See the Proclamation^ in Corr. de 
b. iii. Nap. /. t. iv, p. 191. 

^ Martens, t. vi. p. 322. 
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babeB. and G-bizeh in the plain of the Pyramid Sj opposite Cairo. 
Bonaparte animating his soldiers before the attack by pointing to 
the Pyramids^ reminded them that forty centuries looked down 
upon them/ and in spite of the desperate valour displayed by the 
Mamelukes^ led by Murad Bey^ the French gained a complete 
victory (July 21st). This battle^ called the Battle or the Pyeamids^ 
overthrew the government of the Mamelukes and opened Cairo to 
the French, who entered it on the following day. One of the first 
acts of Bonaparte on taking possession of Cairo was to invite the 
Pasha of Egypt to return, assuring him that he should enjoy the 
consideration due to his rank.^ He had been forced to accompany 
the flight of the Mameluke Bey Ibrahim, who commanded a force 
on the eastern side of the Nile, and who, after the defeat of Murad, 
retreated to Belbeis. Bonaparte pursued him, and defeated his 
rear guard at Salahieh, August 17th. The Bey then fled to Syria 
and Bonaparte returned to Cairo. Mui^ad Bey had fled into Upper 
Egypt. 

It would be superfluous to recapitulate to the English reader 
events which must be so present to his mind as Nelson^s pursuit 
of the French fleet, the narrow chance by which he missed it, his 
exulting joy on discovering it moored in the Bay of AbouMr, the 
glorious and decisive Battle of Aboukir, or the Nile, August 1st 
and 2nd, and the almost total destruction or capture of Admiral 
Brueys^ fleet. The details of this action will be found in all the 
histories of England, and instead of recounting them, we shall 
here rather apply ourselves to develope the eflects of this great 
and splendid victory. Pew naval engagements have been attended 
with consequences so important.^ It destroyed a third part of the 
naval force of France and a great number of her best sailors, gave 
Great Britain an irresistible superiority in the Mediterranean, 
annihilated French commerce in the Levant, dissipated all hope 
of conquest in Egypt, and reduced the French expedition to that 
country to a mere military descent, without the hope of reinforce- 
ment or retreat, in which the invading army must perish by its 
own triumphs. Its effects upon the opinions and policy of Europe 
were still more important and remarkable. Except in France, the 
news of the battle of Abonkir was hailed throughout the Continent 
with a universal joy. The nations which had been humiliated and 
oppressed beheld a chance of their deliverance, and hastened to 
form a new coalition against France, in which the Ottoman Porte, 
her ancient ally, was to be strangely combined against her with 
^ Letter to the Pasha, Jiilj 22ncl, Corr, de Nci'p, L t. iv. p. 241. 
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Eussia, tlie natural enemy of tlie Turks. But before we relate tbe 
-formation of tMs league we must reyert to some transactions wliicli 
preceded it. 

While nearly all the Continent cowered under French insolence 
.and domination, England alone carried on the war with spirit and 
perseyerance. Her firmness and constancy, the noble attitude 
which she assumed in the midst of unparalleled dangers, made her 
the hope of Europe. Hence she became the chief object of the 
hatred and suspicion of the Directory. All the mischances of France 
were attributed to English intrigues and machinations, and Eng- 
land was regarded in that country, like Carthage by ancient Rome, 
as the inyidious and implacable riyal of her power and glory. The 
Directory, although compelled to abandon the scheme of a descent 
upon England itself, still entertained the hope of being able to 
stiuke a blow at her riyal by means of Ireland, now, through the 
agitations of the United Irishmen, Whiteboys, Defenders, and 
other reyolutionary associations, in a state of open insurrection. 
Armaments were prepared at Rochefort, Brest, and Dunkirk, which 
were intended to sail for Ireland in the spring of 1798, but not- 
withstanding'- the instances of the Irish rebels, the attempt was 
deferred till its success was compromised through the putting 
down of the insurrection, and the capture of some of its principal 
leaders. General Humbert, with the smallest armament, only 
sailed from Rochefort, August 2nd. He succeeded in landing 
about 1,100 men at Killala, and at first met with some success ; 
but at Ballynamuch he was defeated by the Viceroy of Ireland, 
Lord Cornwallis, in person, and compelled to surrender with his 
whole force (September 8th). -^t the news of Humberts first 

successes, a larger squadron, under Admiral Bompart, consisting 
of the Hoche,^^ a line- of- battle ship, and eight frigates, haying 
on board about 8,000 men, commanded by General Hardy, put to 
sea, September 25th. This diyision, howeyer, did not eyen effect 
a landing. The ^^Hoche and three of the frigates were captured 
by Sir John Borlase Warren, October 11th; three of the remaining 
frigates, which had g’ot into the Bay of Killala, were subsequently 
taken, and only two succeeded in escaping to France. Wolf 
Tone, one of the chiefs of the Irish insurrection, was captured on 
board the ^^Hoche,^^ tried, and condemned to be hanged; but 
escaped that ignominious fate by committing suicide with a pen- 
knife.^ 

Some attempts of the English on the coasts of France were not 
^ Adolphus, Bbign of George ILL vol. vii. p. 75 sqq. 
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more successful than these French expeditions. HaTre was bom- 
barded without effect by Sir Eichard Strahan^May 24th | while 
an expedition to Ostend under Sir Home Popham, although it* 
attained its object of destroying the sluices of the Bruges Canal^ 
and thus interrupting the internal navigation between Franco 
and Holland^ purchased this success by the loss of all the troops* 
engaged in the undertaking. These consisted of about 1_,000 men 
under General Coote^ who^ being prevented by the heavy surf 
from re-embarking, were surrounded by superior forces and com- 
pelled to surrender.^ These reverses, however, were far more than 
compensated by the success of the English fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean; where, besides the capture of Gozza, a small island de- 
pendent upon Malta, Minorca was taken by Admiral Duckworth 
and a military force under the Hon. Charles Stuart.*^ 

But, as Prance was unable to cope with her rival at sea, so 
England was powerless against France on land. Hence her views* 
were constantly turned to the maintenance of a coalition, which 
she was willing to support with her treasures. After the defection 
of Prussia she had turned her eyes towards Eussia, and the rela- 
tions with that country had been drawn closer by a treaty of 
commerce, negotiated by Sir Charles Whitworth in May, 1797. 
Paul I., as we have seen, had, on his accession to the Muscovite 
throne, countermanded the preparations of his mother, Catharine, 
for taking an active part against the French. He was neverthe- 
less a determined enemy of the Eevolution and of the government 
of the Directory, and events led him by degrees to become one of 
their principal opponents. After the defeat of the attempts upon 
the French frontier, Paul had taken into his pay the Prince of 
Cond^ and his army, and had assigned to Louis XVIII. a residence 
at Mitau, in Courland, with a pension of two million roubles. He 
had displayed his good will to England and his hatred of the 
Directory by ordering the equipment of twenty-two ships of the 
line and a great number of galleys, in consequence of a decree of 
the Directory, January 12th, 1798, prohibiting any vessel laden 
with English merchandise from being allowed to pass the Sound. 
The proceedings of the French during that year, and the conduct 
of their plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Eastadt, led him to 
take a more active part against them. 

The Congress of Eastadt presents a revolting spectacle of Gallic 
rapacity and insolence, of German disunion, selfishness, and weak- 
ness. The French plenipotentiaries, Treilhard and Bonnier, the 
^ Adolphus, of George IIL vol. Tii. p. 86. ' ^ 
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«ame who tad negotiated witt Lord Malmesbury at Lille^ as if bent 
■on exciting a fresh war^ proceeded from one insufferable demand 
to another;, and adopted towards the slow and formal but courteous 
diplomatists of Germany all the haughtiness of republican pride 
^combined with the hrusquerie and rudeness of sans-culottism. 
Never before had so much morgue been united with such vulgar 
and brutal manners. Treilhard having been nominated to a seat 
in the Directory, was succeeded by Debry ; who, when a member 
of the Convention, had proposed the forming of a legion of regi- 
cides. Ultimately, indeed, but not till July, the Directory de- 
ispatched Eoberjot, ex-curfe of Macon, a man of enlightened and 
benevolent character, to tempel' the violence and heal the dissen- 
sions of his colleagues. On the German side jealousy, suspicion, 
and treachery prevailed, while the French Ministers took care to 
foment these passions in order to weaken Germany, and render it 
ran easier prey. Of the smaller German Princes many were ready 
to desert the national cause, and seek, for their own selfish ends, 
the protection of France* 

We have already mentioned that the deputation of the Emj)ire 
had admitted the cession of the left bank of the Ehine to France 
as one of the bases of negotiation : on April 2nd they also ad- 
mitted the principle of secularization as the method of compen- 
rsating the Princes that were to be dispossessed. It remained to 
discuss and arrange all the particulars included in these general 
bases. The French Plenipotentiaries threw off the mask in their 
note of May 3rd, by demanding, in addition to the left bank of 
■the Ehine, that the navigation of that river should be common 
to both nations; that the French should have libeity to cross from 
■one towing-path to another; that all the islands of the Ehine, 
which would constitute a tolerable principality, should be made 
over to France; that the fortress of Bhrenbreitstein should be 
demolished, with other extravagant demands of the same kind.^ 

Matters were in this state when Paul I. sent Prince Eepnin 
to Berlin, without, however, any formal diplomatic character, to 
reconcile the Courts of Berlin and Vienna, and to induce them 
to make common cause against Prance. Austria had agreed to 
renounce her pretensions to Bavaria, provided Prussia gave up 
all claim to compensation in Germany for her possessions on the 
left bank of the Ehine ; and Prince Eepnin succeeded in arranging 
this matter on the basis of mutual renunciation. But his attempts 
■to bring the King of Prussia into a league against France were 
^ Garden, t. vi. p. 52* 
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•wliolly unsuccessful. The Russian Enroy was here opposed by 
Sieyes^ whom the Directory^ dreading a rupture with Austria- 
after the affair of Bernadotte, had despatched to Berlin to nego- 
tiate an alliance with that Court. To keep alive the jealousy 
between Prussia and Austina^ Siey^s communicated to the Cabinet- 
of Berlin the secret articles of the Treaty of Campo Pormio, which 
had long been the object of their curiosity and suspicion. But 
Frederick William III.^ guided by the counsels of Haugwitz^,. 
declined alike the advances of France and Russia^ and resolved 
on preserving a strict neutrality. 

The Austrian Cabinet^ on the other hand_, determined to accept- 
the support of Russia. Thugut^ who had been dismissed from 
the Ministry as adverse to Prance, was now recalled, and Cobentzl 
was despatched to Berlin to support the negotiations of Prince 
Repnin ; after which he was to proceed to St. Petersburg. Prince 
Repnin arranged at Berlin with Count Cobentzl the preliminaries 
of an alliance between Russia and Austria ; and having proceeded 
to Vienna, he concluded a formal treaty between the two Courts- 
early in September. This treaty has never been divulged, but the 
nature of it may be inferred from subsequent events. Before the 
close of 1798, 60,000 Russian troops under the command of Suva- 
rofif were placed at the disposal of Francis II. and marched in 
three columns into the Austrian provinces.^ 

If the Czar was disposed to take part against the French 
before the capture of Malta by Bonaparte, the inclination was 
increased tenfold by that event. Paul I., who was of a romantic 
temper, in fact a little deranged, had entertained from his boy- 
hood a singular predilection for the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. He had evinced his ajffection for the Order by restoring^' 
to it the revenues of the Grand Priory of Ostrog, in Volhynia,^’ 
which had passed under the Russian dominion in 1793 ; he even 
augmented those revenues, and founded several new Priories and 
Commanderies. The Grand Master and Council of Malta, in 
token of their gratitude, sent Paul the cross which had been 
worn by the celebrated La Valette, and besought him to accept 
the title of Protector of the Order. When the news of the sur- 
render of Malta arrived in St. Petersburg, the Knights of the- 
Grand Priory of Russia solemnly deposed Hompesch, the Grand 
Master, and degraded from their rank and dignity, as unworthy, 

^ Garden, t, vi. p. 147. PaiiFs connection with the Knights of 

conclnded January Malta, see Paul L als Grossmetster des 
15th^ 1797. Martens, t, vi, p. 308. On Malteser Ordens, 
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infected^ and corrupted members^ all tlie Knights who had ac- 
cepted that infamous capitulation. On the 27th of October the 
Eussian Knights, as well in their own name as that of those of 
the other tongues, proclaimed Paul I. their Grand Master^ a ridicu- 
lous farce, for which they had neither right nor authority. The Czar, 
howGTer^ accepted the dignity, and displayed the interest which 
he took in the Order by framing new regulations for its discipline 
and government. He resolved to make it the first military insti- 
tution in Europe, and a common centre for all the nobility of 
every nation who were interested in the support of Eoyalty^ and 
in setting bounds to the flood of Jacobinism and infidelity. At 
the same time merit and learning were not forgotten. Men of 
whatever Christian sect, who had distinguished themselves by 
their courage, their talents, or their learning, though not of noble 
birth, were declared admissible into the Order, and were to enjoy 
equal privileges with those of higher rank. From this class were 
to be selected the tutors of a college, to be founded in the chief 
residence of the Order. By accepting this Grand Mastership, 
Paul, the head of the schismatical Greek Church, acknowledged 
the Eoman Pontifif as his superior. 

At the news of the capture of Malta, the Eussian fleet at 
Sebastopol was immediately ordered to prepare to join Kelson; 
while Bonaparte^s invasion of Egypt gave rise to an alliance 
between Eussia and the Ottoman Porte. Sultan Selim HI. 
was naturally exasperated at this unprovoked and treacherous 
act on the part of the most ancient ally of Turkey. In order 
to deprecate an anger which he had foreseen, Bonaparte had 
no sooner taken possession of Alexandria than he instructed the 
French charge d'affaires at Constantinople to convince the Porte 
of the firm resolution of the French to live on friendly terms with 
it.b Bonaparte was at this time in hopes that Talleyrand would 
have accepted the embassy to the Porte, on whose diplomatic 
skill he relied to convince the Sultan and his Divan that the 
French invasion of Egypt was, in reality, a friendly act; in 
short, that black was white. But the ex-Bishop of Autun was 
too sagacious to risk on so desperate a cast the chance of being 
shut up in the Seven Towers, and the embassy was conferred 
on Euffin. The conquest of Egypt, however, was only part of 
Bonaparte^s machinations against Turkey. He contemplated 
nothing less than exciting a revolt in Macedonia, and all the 
Greek portion of the Turkish Empire ; and with that view he 

^ Corr, de Nap, L t. iv. p. 223* 
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liad despatched Layalette^ immediately after the conquest of 
Malta, to All Pasha, of Jannina ; ^ but Ali turned a deaf ear to 
the proposal. EuflSn endeavoured to persuade the Porte that 
Bonaparte^s intention was only to chastise the Mameluke Beys 
in Egypt ; but he was placed in confinement, together with all 
the members of the Legation. The Grand Yizier and the Mufti, 
suspected of being the accomplices of the French, were deposed 
from their high dignities, and the. Vizier was banished to the 
Isle of Scio. An alliance was formed with the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, the Eussian fleet was admitted through the Dardanelles, 
was received with every mark of honour, and visited by the Sultan 
in person. Outside the Straits it was joined by the Turkish fleet, 
and for the first, and perhaps the last time, the Eussian flag 
waved in cordial union with the Crescent. On the 20th Sep- 
tember the combined fleets sailed for the Archipelago, agreeably 
to instructions from Nelson, under whose command they were 
placed. They were destined to reduce the Ionian Islands, while 
the English took upon themselves the blockade of Malta. Sultan 
Selim testified his gratitude to Nelson by presenting him with a 
magnificent pelisse, and a diamond aigrette worth several thousand 
pounds, taken from his own turban. Paul also made some valuable 
presents to the English admmal. 

The alliance between the Czar and the Sublime Porte was 
definitively concluded by the Treaty of Constantinople, December 
23rd, 1798.^ The two Powers were henceforth to have the same 
friends and the same enemies, and they mutually guaranteed 
each other’s possessions, including Egypt. Great Britain acceded 
to this treaty January 6th, 1799.’^ The Porte also declared war 
against Holland, and on dismissing the Dutch Ambassador from 
Constantinople, intimated that the good understanding between 
the Eepublic and the Sublime Porte should be restored so soon 
as the former separated itself from Prance : a separation,*” it 
added, which will be conformable to its interests, and which will 
restore it to its ancient dignity.” The coalition was consolidated 
by the Treaty of St. Petersburg between Great Britain and Eussia, 
December 29th, 1798.^ This last alliance was founded on the 
hope of drawing Prussia into the coalition, and provided in that 
case for the furnishing of an army of 45,000 men by the Czar, 
and the payment of them by Great Britain. Lord Grenville 

* * See his letters to Layalette and the Pasha, Malta, June 17th, 179S. Gon\ cle Na^, L 
t. iv. p. 166 sq. 2 Martens, t. vi. p. 532. 

3 IhU, p. 568. ^ Ibid. p. 557. 
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undertook an embassy to Berlin, with the view of persuading 
Frederick William III. to abandon his system of neutrality, but 
without success. As the Prussian King would not accept the 
forces offered by the Czar, it was subsequently agreed between 
Eussia and Great Britain that they should be employed in some 
other manner. 

The second Coalition against France included, at first, Ferdi- 
nand IV., King of the Two Sicilies; and, as it was in the Neapo- 
litan dominions that the Continental war was resumed, we must 
take up their history at a rather earlier period. 

The tyrannical behaviour of the Directory and its generals 
towards the King of Sardinia, the manifest ambition of the new 
Cisalpine Eepublic, the ruin which had overtaken the Roman 
Pontiff and the States of the Church, — all concurred to convince 
Ferdinand IV., the only Italian Sovereign, except the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, whose dominions still remained intact, of the 
fate which awaited himself. In order to avoid it, he endeavoured 
at once to fortify himself with powerful alliances, and to con- 
ciliate, so far as might be possible, the good will of the French 
Republic. With the latter view he dismissed his Minister 
Acton, who was regarded by the French as devoted to England, 
and appointed in his place the Marquis S. Gallo, the negotiator 
of the Peace of Campo Formio. But, at the same time, he kept 
up a formidable army on the frontiers of the new Roman Ee- 
public, and he occupied the Duchy of Benevento, which, though 
enclosed in his dominions, had formerly made part of the States 
of the Church. The new government at Rome, on the other 
hand, had confiscated Ferdinand^s possessions in that capital, 
derived from the succession of the Farnese family, and had even 
played the farce of citing him to do homage for his crown to the 
Roman people, as successors of the Pope, his former suzerain. 

The mission of M. Garat to the Court of Naples, on the part of 
the French Government, seemed for a time to have removed all 
asperities, Ferdinand was put in possession of the Duchy of 
Bevevento and the principality of Ponte Corvo, in consideration 
of his paying a sum of money and renouncing his possessions at 
Rome; and on April 17 th, 1798, he received the oath of fidelity 
from his new subjects. But, knowing how little the friendship 
of France was to be relied on, he sought .the support of an Aus- 
trian alliance. A treaty was concluded at Vienna, May 19th, 
1798, between the Duke of Campochiaro and Baron Thugut, 
by which, in the prospect of the fresh troubles which threatened 
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Europe^ and Italy in particular, it was agreed tliat tlie Austrian 
and Neapolitan Sovereigns should keep^ for their mutual defence^ 
a certain number of men on foot, ready to march at the shortest 
notice. The Emperor, on his side, engaged to keep 60,000 men 
in Italy and Tyrol, and Ferdinand 30,000 on his frontiers nearest 
to the Austrian possessions ; to be increased on both sides in 
case of need.^ 

This treaty, which was a secret one, having been betrayed to 
the Directory, their Minister Garat began, in July, to put forth 
new pretensions. He demanded the release of all persons im- 
prisoned for political opinions, the assignment of the port of 
Messina to France, and the exclusion of the English from all the 
other ports of the Two Sicilies. The last two conditions Ferdi- 
nand refused as incompatible with his dignity ; but he opened 
the prisons, and inundated Naples with Jacobins, who applied 
themselves to create fresh troubles and confusion. Ferdinand, 
more convinced than ever of the hostile projects of the Directory, 
now made the most vigorous preparations for war. All men, 
from the age of seventeen to forty-five years, were called into 
active service, and the command-in- chief of the Neopolitan forces 
was conferred on the Austrian general Mack, the pupil of Lacy 
and Loudon, who enjoyed at that time the highest reputation for 
military talent. 

Such was the posture of affairs when the news of Nelsofrs 
victory at Aboukir created an indescribable sensation at the 
Court of Naples. The fascinating but too notorious Lady Hamil- 
ton, the wife of the English Ambassador, made Nelson her hero, 
and inspired the King and Queen, whose favourite she was, with 
the same enthusiasm as animated herself. Acton recovered his 
former influence, and lending his support to the views of the 
English Cabinet, formed, with the Queen, the project of open 
war against the French Eepublic. Alarmed at these symptoms, 
the French charge d'affaires demanded that Acton should be ex- 
pelled the kingdom ; that the commandant of Syracuse, who had 
allowed the English fleet to revictual in that port, should be sent 
in chains to France ; that the King should reduce his troops to 
10,000 men; and that he should admit French garrisons into all 
his ports. But Ferdinand, instead of listening to these com- 
plaints, only pushed on more actively his preparations for war. 
The appearance of Nelson with part of his fleet in the Bay of 
Naples, September 22nd, increased the confidence of the King 
* Garden, t. vi. p. 79. 
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and tlie entliusiasin of the Court and people. At the instance of 
Sir William Hamilton and Nelson, who represented an immediate 
declaration of war as the only means of putting an end to the 
delays and tergiversations of Austria, it was resolved at a Council 
held October 12th to commence hostilities so soon as the army 
could be prepared to take the field. The return of Nelson, 
November 5th, who had left Naples for a while to superintend 
the blockade of Malta, confirmed Ferdinand in his warlike reso- 
lutions. He had now strengthened himself by alliances with 
Eussia and Great Britain. The first of these was definitively 
concluded by the Treaty of St. Petersburg, November 29th, 
1798,^ by which the Czar, besides the succour of his fleet united 
with that of the Porte, promised to furnish nine battalions of 
infantry, with the necessary artillery, and 200 Cossacks. The 
treaty with Great Britain, signed at Naples December Ist,^ re- 
newed a former ‘convention of July 12th, 1793. England was to 
keep in the Mediterranean, till the peace, a fleet decidedly supe- 
rior to that of the enemy ; to which the King of the Two Sicilies 
was to add, as his contingent, four ships of the line, four frigates, 
and four smaller vessels, with 3,000 sailors. But Ferdinand had 
already commenced hostilities before these treaties were signed. 
He was the more ready to listen to the representations of Nelson 
and the English Cabinet, as he was assured by many emigrants 
that the population of the Eoman States was disposed to rise 
against the French. It was also asserted that the Emperor was 
preparing to invade Lombardy. The French army amounted to 
only 16,000 men, badly provided, and scattered over a line of 
near 200 miles. The Neapolitan army of 40,000 men entered the 
Eoman territories November 24th, in three directions. The 
right wing, commanded by General Micheroux, penetrated 
through the Abruzzi ; Count Eoger de Damas, with the left, 
advanced by way of Terracina; while Mack, with the centre, 
marched straight upon Eome by Frosinohe. Championnet, the 
French commander, after providing for the defence of the Castle 
of St. Angelo, and causing the rest of Rome to be evacuated, re- 
treated with the few French and Polish troops he could collect 
towards the north, and took post at Eieti, Terni, and Civita Cas- 
tellana. ^ Meanwhile Mack advanced to Eome, followed by King 
Ferdinand, who entered that capital November 29th, amid the 
acclamations of the people. A counter-revolution now took 
place. All the monuments of French domination were destroyed 
^ Martens, t. vi. p. 524. ® Ibid. p. 528. 
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and its partisans rigorously punislied. At tlie same time, by 
order of Nelson, some Bnglisli and Portuguese men-of-war, 
liaving on board 6,000 Neapolitan troops, proceeded to Legborn, 
and were admitted by the officers of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Their mission was to incite an insurrection in Tuscany, and to in- 
tercept the communications of the French army with the North 
of Italy. These events, and the prospect of a new Coalition, in- 
duced the French to expel the King of Sardinia from his domi- 
nions — a catastrophe which they had long prepared. Joubert, 
under the mask of friendship for the Piedmontese, seized by a 
stratagem the citadels of Novara and Alessandria, and the post of 
Arona, marched upon Turin, and compelled Charles Emanuel IV. 
to sign an act of abdication, December 9th, 1798. The unfortu- 
nate King retired to Sardinia ; and the Directory established a 
provisional government in Piedmont, which was treated as a 
French province. 

Ferdinand^s rapid success was followed by as sudden a reverse. 
Mack'^s advance had hitherto been skilfully conducted ; but he 
lost several days at Rome, a fault which seems attributable to the 
King, who wished to enjoy his triumphs. Mack, however, com- 
mitted several blunders in his tether advance, and at Nepi he 
was defeated with terrible loss by a French corps of only 5,000 
men, commanded by Macdonald (December 5th). Other defeats 
followed, in which large bodies of Neapolitans were captured or 
dispersed by mere handfuls of French. Meanwhile not a single 
Austrian soldier had appeared, and on December 11th Mack com- 
menced a retreat. Ferdinand fled to Oaserta, and the French 
again entered Rome, December 16th. They were now in turn to 
become the invaders. Their columns advanced with rapid march 
upon Naples, and Ferdinand, his Queen, and all the royal family 
embarked, with a large sum of money and their most valuable 
effects, December 24th, on board Nelson^s ship, the Vanguard,^^ 
who conveyed them to Palermo, taking with him what Neapolitan 
ships were ready for sea, and burning the remainder. The 
French nowhere experienced resistance from the regular Neapo- 
litan forces except at Capua, where Championnet, with only 
8,000 or 9,000 men, had placed himself in a very critical situa- 
tion. But his good fortune, and the stupidity and cowardice of 
his opponents, came to his aidj and on January 10th, 1799, that 
city capitulated. The peasants of the country and the Lmzaroni 
of Naples were much more troublesome to the French than the 
regular troops. Enraged at what they considered the treachery 
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of Mack and of Prince Pignatelli^ whom Ferdinand at his depar- 
ture had appointed yicar-general of the kingdom^ the Lazzaroni 
when they heard of the armistice of Capua, rose eM masse, seized 
the castles of Naples, liberated all the prisoners, compelled Mack 
and Pignatelli to fly for their lives, and pronounced sentence of 
death against all persons suspected of Jacobinism. During two 
or three days they maintained against the French a desperate and 
bloody resistance in the suburbs and town of Naples. But this 
fickle crowd, gained by the promises and bribes of Championnet, 
and the veneration which he displayed for their saint Januarius, 
began to shout as lustily for a Eepublic as they had before 
shouted for the King ; the castles were delivered up to the 
French army, and tranquillity was restored. The blood of St. 
Januarius, which had refused to liquefy at the departure of the 
King, performed that miracle in favour of Championnet; but not 
before Prince Moliterno, one of the leaders of the French party 
at Naples, had threatened to assassinate the Archbishop if it was 
not accomplished. The French conquest being thus sanctioned 
by the approbation of the patron saint, Naples was the same day 
declared free and independent, and a provisional Eepublican 
Government was established. Such was the foundation of the 
Paethenopean Eepublic a euphemism for the military despotism 
of the French general. 

The Neapolitan war was but the prelude to a much more exten- 
sive one which involved the greater part of Europe. The over- 
bearing insolence, the insatiable rapacity, of the French Pentarchs 
were insufferable. These men, who pretended to spread liberty 
abroad, had established the most absolute despotism at home. The 
elections of May, 17 98, having been unfavourable to them — though 
it was not now the Eoyaiists, but the Eepublicans who prevailed — 
they annulled the greater part of the returns by virtue of a power 
conferred upon them by the Legislative Councils. No liberty of 
opinion was tolerated. The action of the former revolutionary 
tribunals was supplied by military commissions. Persons accused 
or suspected by the Government of political offences, that is, of 
attempts against their power, were shot in the Champ de Mars or 
the plain of Grenelle. Yet the Directors and the deputies who were 
subservient to them still pretended to be the delegates of the 
people ; affected more than ever the appearance of a democratic 

^ The Neapolitan war and its conse- t. vii, pp. 16-64, 132-198, Cf. Botta, lib. 
quences are amply detailed in the Mem, xvi. ; Colletta, Storia di KapolL 
d'an Homme d’etat^ t. vi. pp. 401-480 ; and 
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equality; ostentatiously enjoined by placards in all public places 
tlie employment of tbe title of citizen, Barras and Rewbel were 
predominant at the Luxembourg. Barra enriched by corruption 
and the spoils of conquered provinces^ led a dissolute life ; his 
residence was the resort of all the gamesters and/mme^ galantes 
of Paris. Eewbel was^ perhaps^ the boldest and most violent of 
the Pentarchs^ but his views were narrow and confined. La 
Eeveillere-Lepeaux was lost in his dreams of theoiohilanthropyj 
while Merlin and Treilhard were mere advocates converted into 
politicians and statesmen. 

Such was the Government which aimed at subjugating Europe 
under pretence of giving it freedom. Their whole legislative 
science consisted in translating into different languages the French 
Constitution of the year IIL imposing it^ like a regimental coat 
cut upon one pattern^ upon all nations indiscriminately, and ex- 
acting, in return for this inestimable blessing, their obedience and 
thfeir treasures. On this principle had been established, during 
the sitting of the Congress at Eastadt, in addition to the Cisalpine 
and Ligurian Eepublics, those of Eome, Helvetia, and Parthenope ; 
while the Dutch had been compelled to approximate their form of 
government nearer to that of France, under the title of the One 
and Indivisible Batavian Eepublic^^ (May 1st, 1798). The domi- 
neering conduct of the French at Eastadt we have already described. 
They kept continually increasing their pretensions. After the de- 
mand for the demolition of Ehrenbreitstein, they advanced fresh 
ones respecting the Thalioecj^ or path of navigation along the 
Ehine; claimed that the Waal should be included and the Isle of 
Buderich, opposite Wesel, a Prussian possession. But it would be 
superfluous to detail the disputes of this Congress, which served 
Austria and France only as a long truce, and was probably even 
from the first intended as little more. The battle of Aboukir, the 
absence of Bonaparte, the news of the alliance between Eussia 
and Austria, and the advance of the Eussian troops, had, however, 
inspired the Directory with alarm. They now began to moderate 
their pretensions at Eastadt. They made advances to the Emperor, 
and oSered, if he would consent to the retirement of the Eussian 
troops, to withdraw their forces from Switzerland and Eome, to 
neutralize those States, and, on the conclusion of the peace of the 
Empire at Eastadt, to place the Papal Legations in the hands of 
Austria by way of guarantee. They also ojffered to negotiate with 
England and the Porte, in order to a general pacification. But 
at the same time th^y prepared for war. The Councils had voted 
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a levy of 200^000 men^ a grant of 90,000,000 francs for the service 
of the army and 35,000,000 for the navy. The raising of these 
men by conscription occasioned a serious insurrection in the 
[Netherlands; for the conquered provinces were also compelled to 
swell with their contingents the ranks of the French armies. 

Austria, however, stimulated by Great Britain and Russia, had 
resolved upon war. The British Ministry, despairing of peace 
with a Government like the French, had used every exertion to 
form the new Coalition. The Directory, on their side, paraded 
their implacable hatred of England, by ordering all public officers 
to inscribe, in large red characters, in the most conspicuous part 
of their audience chambers, Guerre au gouvernement Anglais} For 
the present, however, Austiha dissembled, awaiting the arrival of 
the Russians, who marched but slowly. She wished to avoid en- 
tering upon a war before the termination of the winter, as the 
snows of the Alps would interrupt all communication between her 
armies in Italy and Germany. Hence she had disapproved of the 
Neapolitan war as premature, and had given Ferdinand no assis- 
tance. The negotiations at Rastadt were continued, though they 
had become a mere matter of form, while troops were marching 
in every direction. France also was inclined to wait for the spring 
before commencing hostilities. She had, however, obtained pos- 
session of Ehrenbreitstein, by the capitulation of January 23rd, 
1799. At length the Directory demanded a categorical answer from 
Austria respecting the advance of the Russian troops, and, re- 
ceiving no reply, they gave the word to their armies to advance 
(February 20th). 

Preparations had been made for a campaign on a grand scale. 
Jourdan, with 46,000 men, called prematurely the army of the 
Danube, was to act in Suabia and Bavaria. His rear and left flank 
were secured by an army of observation on the Rhine, consisting 
of 48,000 men under Bernadotte. The army of Helvetia, 30,000 
men under Massena, acting in conjunction with Jourdan, but 
subordinately to him, was to penetrate into Tyrol ; where a de- 
tached corps of the army of Italy, having proceeded through the 
Engadine, was to form a junction with it. For this purpose, how- 
ever, it would be necessary for Mass6na to drive the Austrians 
from the territory of the Grison League. The French had at- 
tempted to possess themselves of that country, after their occupa- 
tion of Switzerland; but their invasion and pillage of Switzerland, 
as well as the confiscation of the Valtelline and Chiavenna, had 
^ MontgaUlard; t. v. p. 113, 
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naturally rendered tlie Grisons averse to any connection with 
France^ and had induced them to seek in preference the aid of the 
Court of Vienna. By the convention of Coire^ October 7th_, 1798^ 
the Austrian troops had been admitted^ and Hotze^ with 24^000 
men, protected the Vorai’lberg and the Grison territory. 

The army of Italy, under Scherer, consisting of 50,000 men^ 
without including Italian contingents, though not subordinate to 
Jourdan, was to co-operate in the general plan of attack. Schm-er 
was to drive back the Austrians, who had assembled on the Adige,, 
to the Brenta and the Piave; to act by his left upon Trent. A 
division of the army of Italy was to invade Tuscany, while another, 
as already mentioned, was to form a junction with the army of 
Helvetia through the Engadine. The Austrian army destined to 
oppose Scherer in Italy consisted of 75,000 men. The command 
of it had been given' to Frederick, Prince of Orange; but that 
young Pi'ince, who had already displayed great military abilities, 
having died suddenly (January 6th, 1799), General Melas was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. On the aiTival, however, of the Eussians 
in Italy, the commanddn-chief was to be assumed by Suvaroff. 
Besides the army on the Adige, between 40,000 and 50,000 men, 
under Count Bellegarde, occupied South Tyrol and the valley of 
the Inn. In Germany, the advance of Jourdan was to be opposed 
by the Archduke Charles, who, agreeably to the convention with 
France, was posted behind the Lech, in Bavaria, with 54,000 foot 
and 24,000 horse* The campaign of 1799 was, therefore, to be a 
sort of repetition of that of 1796 — an attack upon Austria through 
Northern Italy and Southern Germany. But the position of the 
French was now much more advantageous than in 1796, although 
their forces were numerically inferior to the Austrians. Instead 
of having to conquer Northern Italy, that country was now in 
their power as far as the Adige; Switzerland, instead of being 
neutral, was occupied by their troops, and seemed to afford them 
new facilities for assailing their enemy. But the genius of Bona- 
parte was wanting to make a proper use of these advantages. 

W e can give only a general idea of the campaign of 1799.^ The 
Directory declared war against the Emperor, and, at the same ^ 
time, against the Grand Duke of Tuscany, March 12th. All that 
could be alleged against the latter was some preparations for 
defence. J ourdan, crossing the Ehine at Hiiningen and Strasburg,, 

^ The principal source for it is the dtr Bchwiitz : cf. Claiisewitz, Die Fdd- 
Archduke Charles’s work: des von 17 BumeLS, Prtcis de$ ^vene- 

Feldzvgs von 1799 in Deutschland und in minis militaires de 1799-1814. 
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advanced through the Black Forest towards the Danube. At the 
same time a division of the army of observation^ commanded by 
JTey^ seized Mannheim. Massena was the first to commence actual 
hostilities (March 5th), He defeated the Austrians in the Grison 
territory^ occupied Coire^ and penetrated to the frontiers of 
Tyrol; but Jellalich^ at Feldkirch, in the Vorarlberg, resisted all 
his efforts. The Archduke Charles advanced to meet Jourdan^ 
defeated him at Ostrach, March 21 st^ and again so decisively at 
StogkacHj on the 26th^ as to determine the fortune of the campaign, 
and compel the French to recross the Rhine. This victory was 
due to the coolness, sagacity, and personal courage of the Arch- 
duke, who charged on foot at the head of his grenadiers. The 
resistance of Jellalich at Feldkirch prevented Massena from 
coming to Jourdan^s aid by way of Bregenz and Lindau. Mean- 
while, on the other side of the Alps, Lecourbe and Dessolles, 
advancing by the Engadine, defeated Loudon at Taufers, occupied 
Martinsbriick and the Mlinsterthal, thus commanding the valleys 
of Tyrol, But the retreat of Jourdan rendered these dear-bought 
successes unavailing; and before the end of March the French 
were driven back in this quarter by Bellegarde. The occupation 
of Switzerland proved, under these circumstances, more detri- 
mental to the French than its neutrality would have been, by 
compelling them to keep troops there which might otherwise have 
reinforced their beaten armies. The Aulic Council at Vienna did 
them, however, some service by forbidding the Archduke to 
pursue his victorious career. 

The advance of the Austrians had compromised the safety of 
the French plenipotentiaries at Rastadt. Count Metternich, the 
Imperial Minister, had announced his recall April 7th, as well 
as the resolution of the Emperor to annul all that had been 
done at Rastadt. The Congress was thus de facto terminated, as 
the deputation of the Empire could not deliberate in the absence 
of a representative of the Emperor. Nevertheless, the French 
Minister remained, and proceeded to treat separately with the 
sub-delegates of some of the States of the Empire. A guarantee 
of the neutrality of Rastadt, which the latter endeavoured to obtain 
from the commander of the Austrian advanced posts at Gernsbach, 
was refused ; on the evening of April 28th the town was occupied 
by a detachment of Szekler hussars, whose colonel having directed 
the French Ministers to leave it within twenty-four hours, Bonnier, 
a man of violent temper, persuaded his colleagues to depart at 
once, though it was already night. Their carriages had scarcely 
V. I 
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cleared tlie town when they were surrounded by a party of Szeklers ; 
Bonnier and Roberjot were sabred ; Jean Debry/ severely wounded 
and left for dead, contrived to get back to Rastadt. Hothingwas 
taken from the French Ministers but their portfolios. This atro- 
cious violation of the law of nations created universal indignation 
and abhorrence in Europe. Various were the conjectures as to the 
authors of the deed. Pitt, the Queen of ITaples, the French 
Directory, Debry himself, the Austrian Government, were in 
turn suspected according to the views and politics of those who 
discussed the matter. There could, however, be little doubt, on a 
cool and dispassionate survey, that the order for the crime must 
have emanated from the Cabinet of Vienna, and the presumption 
was strengthened by the' sudden suppression by that Cabinet of 
the judicial inquiry which had been instituted. If we may trust 
the account given by a diplomatist to M. le Comte de Garden, and 
published by the latter in his Sistoire des Traites de Faixy^ all 
doubts upon the subject are cleared up. At the time of the 
occurrence the Count de * * * occupied a room in the hotel of the 
Golden Stag at Munich, separated only by thin folding doors from 
another apartment in which were the Austrian Minister, Count 
Lehrbach, and his Secretary. From the conversation of these* 
gentlemen, which was distinctly audible. Count * * * learnt that 
Lehrbach, having received directions from Baron Thugut to 
discover what members of the German Confederation were in 
correspondence with the French Directory, devised the method 
of arresting the French Ministers at Rastadt, and extorted the 
reluctant consent of the Archduke Charles, by showing the 
peremptory order of Thugut. Lehrbach, it is said, had only 
directed the colonel of the hussars to give the insolent Bonnier 
a bit of a shaking ' /aifc Jiouspiller un peu par ses gens cet 
insolent Bonnier ) ; but the men overstepped their orders. 

Meanwhile, in Italy, Scherer had detached Gauthier against 
Tuscany, who overran that country without resistance, entered 
Florence, March 25 th, and pexmiitted the Grand Duke to retire 
with an escort to Venice. Scherer determined to attack the 
Austrians on the Adige before Suvaroff and the Russians could 
arrive. Melas being sick, the Austrians were now commanded by 
Marshal Kray. On March 26th and following days Scherer de- 
livered several attacks against Kray^s centre at Verona ; but, 

^ Tom. vi. p. 98 sqq. Cf. Hormayr, latter, Thugut and Lehrbach wished to 
LehemhildtT^ Th. i. IS. 156 f. Th. iii. seize some papers that would have com- 
S. 130 ff. ap. Schlosser, Gesch. des IS^;??. promised them. 

JciJiTh. B. vi. S. 128. According to the 
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tliougt Moreau had succeeded in turning the Austrian right, the 
French were finally repulsed with great loss; and compelled to fall 
back on Villa Franca (April 1st). After much manoeuvring, both 
sides determined on an engagement ; and on the 5th of April was 
fought the battle of Magxano, in which the French, after a hard 
and dubious struggle, were completely defeated. Scherer retreated 
by Eoverbelia over the Mincio, followed by Eray. On the 8th of 
April the French were attacked in all their posts from Bormio to 
the Lago di Garda, and compelled to retire to Brescia. It is 
computed that in less than a fortnight's hostilities Scherer had 
lost nearly half his army. 

Such was the state of things in Italy when Suvaroff arrived at 
Verona to take the command of both the Imperial armies (April 
14th). His commission from the Czar gave him the supreme 
dhection of the Eussian forces by sea as well as land. Thus, 
■after the taking of Corfu by Admiral ITtschakoflF, he directed the 
Eussian fleet to attack Ancona. What plan he had formed for 
the campaign was utterly unknown ; in fact, he seems seldom to 
have had any. The grand secret of his success was the celerity of 
his movements, and the coolness and sagacity with which he extri- 
cated himself from any diflSlcult position into which he might be 
thrown. Inspiring the Austrians with his own activity, Suvaroff 
advanced from one victory to another. The Oglio is passed ; 
Moreau, by whom SchCrer had now been superseded, is defeated 
at Oassano on the Adda (April 27th); Milan is entered on the 
29th, which Moreau evacuates, with the exception of the citadel. 
General Serrurier, with a division of 8,000 men, surrounded by 
superior forces at Vex’derio, had been compelled to lay down his 
arms. Moreau, intrusted with the difficult task of rescuing a 
defeated army, pursued by superior forces, cut off from the army 
of Naples under Macdonald, and in the midst of an insurgent 
population, displayed the greatest ability. Proceeding to Turin 
in person, he put that town in a posture of defence, established 
his communications with Switzerland and France, and on the 7th 
of May took up his quarters at Alessandria. His only hope was 
to arrest the advance of the enemy till Macdonald should come 
up, when the Aulic Council, as it had done in Germany, stepped 
in to his aid. Suvaroff had determined to crush Moreau with his 
whole force, and then to turn upon Macdonald ; but the Aulic 
Council, intent upon securing the conquests already made, 
weakened Suvaroff by ordering him to lay siege to Mantua, 
Peschiera, Pizzighettone, and other places, to secure the defiles ot 
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the Alps and the Apennines^ and^ in addition to all this, to attack 
Moreau. Too weak to accomplish this last order, Snvaroff en- 
deavoured to manoeuvre Moreau out of a strong position he had 
taken near Tortona ; hut the Erench General, after delivering* some- 
successful attacks, effected Ms retreat to Coni, or Cuneo (Ma^r 
19th), obtaining at once a strong position and securing his com- 
munications both with Genoa and Prance. 

Meanwhile Macdonald had begun his march from Caserta, May 
9th. On the 24th he arrived at Plorence, and having united 
his forces with those of Gauthier, proceeded to put himself in 
communication with Yictor, whom Moreau had despatched to 
Pontremoii to meet him* and having defeated KlenaMs corps, 
established his communications with Genoa. Moreau himself 
entered Genoa June 6th; but Macdonald, desirous of plucking 
some independent laurels, instead of marching to that city, took 
a more northerly route towards the main body of the Austro- 
Eussians, and, having defeated HohenzollerMs corps June 12th,, 
advanced to the Teebbia. Here, after a struggle of three days^' 
duration, he received from Suvaroff in person one of the naost 
disastrous overthrows that the French Eepublican armies had yet 
experienced (June 19th), and, after a loss of 18,000 men, was com- 
pelled to retreat to Firenzuola. Hence, pretending to retire with 
the remainder of his forces into Tuscany, he gained the Genoese 
States by a circuitous route. 

Moreau, who had beaten Bellegarde at San Giuliano, June 
20th, revictualled Tortona, and raised the blockade of Alessandria,, 
was induced, by the news of the battle on the Trebbia, to retire 
beyond the Bochetta to Novi. The Austro-Eussians had taken 
possession of Turin ; Suvaroff had caused Pinerolo, Susa, La 
Brunetta, and the Col d^ Assiette to be occupied, and some of his- 
Cossacks had even carried alarm into Dauphine. These ma- 
noeuvres were intended to draw Moreau from the Apennines, but 
the French General was not to be so enticed. 

At this juncture Moreau was superseded in the command by 
J oubert, through intrigues in the Directory. A sort of revolution 
had taken place in that body in the preceding May. Eewhel 
having gone out by rotation, Sieyes had occupied his seat, and, in 
conjunction with Barras, and with the aid of the Councils, had 
compelled Treilhard, Merlin de Douai, and La Eeveillere-Lepaux 
to resign. Their places were filled by Gohier, Ducos, and General 
Moulins, men but little known and of no weight or importance. 
A change was also effected in the Ministry. Bernadotte became 
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Minister of War ; Eobert Lindet^ one of the original Jacobins and 
long a member of the Committee of Public Welfare, was intrusted 
with the Finances ; Eeinhardt superseded Talleyrand in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; CambacereSj an ex-Conventional, 
and formerly member of the Committee of General Welfare, 
received the portfolio of Justice ; Fouche, the sanguinary Jacobin, 
notorious by his cruelties at Lyon, was placed at the head of 
the Police. Joubert, if victorious, was to return and overthrow 
the Directory, and to place himself at the head of a new Govern- 
ment.-^ 

Moreau had been directed to remain inactive till JouberPs 
.arrival, which, owing to various delays, did not take place till 
early in August. With rash impetuosity, Joubert gave battle to 
the Austro-Eussians under Suvaroff, at Novi, August 15th, with 
only about half the forces of his opponents, and was killed at the 
very commencement of the action. Moreau then resumed the 
command. In this obstinate engagement, which lasted the whole 
day, the French were totally defeated, with great loss. Tortona 
surrendered in consequence to the Austro-Eussians, August 
:2;3rd. 

Soon after this battle, Suvaroff received orders from his 
Government to proceed into Switzerland, to act in conjunction 
with another Eussian army which had been despatched thither 
.under Korsakoff. Suvaroff had now become disgusted with his 
Austrian allies, whose slow and pedantic method impeded his own 
impetuous tactics. He had, too, been disappointed in a scheme 
to invade France, overturn the Government, and restore the 
Bourbons. With this view he had pressed the Archduke Charles 
to drive ‘ Massena from Switzerland, and enter Franch© Comte, 
while he himself would meet him by way of Provence and Dau- 
phinfe. But the Austrians were not inclined for any such hazardous 
undertakings. The Archduke, indeed, had, by orders from his 
Government, been kept in a state of almost entire inaction during 
the last two or three months. He had entered Switzerland to- 
wards the end of May, and, after several warm affairs with Mas- 
sena for the possession of Zurich, had compelled the French 
general to retire to a strong position on the plateau of Mont 
Albis, extending along the Eeuss to the Lake of Zug. Here the 
two armies remained watching each other, and no hostilities of 
any moment occurred. Matters were in this state when, about 
the middle of August, Korsakoff, with a Eussian army of 40,000 

* Eomme d'Hat, t. vii. p, 263, 
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Bien, entered Switzerland. This was the corps which was to 
have been placed at the disposal of Prussia, but was now^em- 
ployed as described by virtue of a convention between Great, 
ktain and Eussia, June 29th, 1799. On Korsakors arrival,, 
tlie Ardiduke abandoned to him the command^ and leaving an 
Austrian division of 30,000 men to co-operate with the Eussians,. 
marched with the remainder of his forces against the newly- 
organized French army of the Ehine, which, under the command 
of General Muller, had occupied Heidelberg and Mannheim.^ At 
the Archduke’s approach, the French raised the siege of Philipps- 
burc the only fortress on the Ehine stiU held by the Germans. 
Charles retook Mannheim September 18th; but the events which 
had occurred in Switzerland prevented him from prosecuting his- 
advantages. 

The ill-feeling which prevailed between the allied armies was 
manifested by Korsakoff’s instructions, who was directed not to 
attend to any Austrian orders, but to receive only those of 
Suvaroff. Korsakoff, who had no experience except on the 
parade-ground, united with an utter want of military talent the 
most insufferable arrogance and self-conceit. He treated with 
insolence and contempt the counsels of a commander like the- 
Archduke, who, by three months’ experience, had acquired an 
accurate knowledge of the ground and of the designs of the- 
enemy. Such a man became an easy prey to generals like Massena 
and Soult. Aware of the approach of Suvaroff, Massena resolved 
to attack Korsakoff before he could be reinforced. Passing the- 
Limmat at Dietikon before break of day, September 25th, the 
French utterly routed and dispersed the Eussians, and occupied 
the road leading from Zurich to Winterthur, in order to cut off 
their retreat. On the same day another French corps under 
Soult attacked the Austrian division under Hotze. This general 
was killed in an ambuscade ; Petrasch, who succeeded him in 
the command, was totally defeated and compelled to retreat by 
liichtenstez to St. Gall. On the 26th the French entered Ziiiich,. 
where a large part of the Eussians had taken refuge in a state 
of helpless disorder. A terrible massacre ensued, which was not 
confined to the Eussians. It was on this occasion that the cele- 
brated physiognomist Lavater was shot in cold blood by a French 
officer who had a little before partaken of his hospitalities. Korsa- 
koff, after losing the'greater part of his army and 100 guns, suc- 
ceeded in passing the Ehine at Schaff hausen with the remainder 
of his forces. 
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The approach of Savaroff, by diyerting the attention of the 
French/ facilitated the escape of Korsakoff., With the remnant 
of his army^ yarionsly estimated at from 13,000 to 24,000 men, 
Snvaroff, advancing by Airolo, succeeded, by prodigious perse- 
verance and valour, in scaling the St. Gothard, then unprovided 
with any tolerable roads, and in scattering the French columns 
opposed to his passage. Pursuing his march along the valley 
of the Eeuss, by Altdorf, he crossed the Kinzig Culm into the 
valley of Muotta, or Miitten, where he found himself almost sur- 
rounded by the French. Having learnt Korsakoff^ s disaster, and 
being defeated in an attempt to cut his way through Massena^s 
forces, he determined, for the first time in his life, to retreat. 
Crossing the Pragel Pass into Glarus, he there gave his troops a 
few* days^ rest, and finally effected his escape into the Grison 
territory by the Pass of Panix. Hence by way of Feldkirch, with 
the remnants of the two armies, he dmected his homeward march’ 
to Eussia. 

On July 26th Paul I. had declared war against Spain, because, 
abandoning the true road of honour and glory, she refused to 
renounce her alliance with Prance. Charles IV., or rather the 
Prince of the Peace, in a manifest published at St. Ildefonso, 
September 9th, 1799, characterized the Eussian declaration as 
'^incoherent and offensive, dictated by English influence, and 
unworthy of an answer.** Little could result from a breach be- 
tween two countries possessing so few points of contact as Eussia 
and Spain. Its most important consequence was a treaty of 
defensive alliance between Portugal and Eussia, signed at 
St. Petersburg, September 18th, 1799;^ by which the furnishing 
of the military and naval forces stipulated might be commuted 
for a money payment. 

We shall hei’e, in order to advert to some other events of this 
period, leave for a while the memorable Austro-Eussian campaign 
of 1799, at a point where fortune seemed in some degree to have 
re-established the equilibrium of the contending Powers ; re- 
cording only the renewal of the war on the part of the German 
Empire, by a decree of the Diet of Eatisbon, September 16th, to 
which, however, Prussia, as well as Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, Han- 
over, and Brunswick, did not adhere.^ 

The combined Ottoman and Eussian fleets under Admiral 
Utschakoff, after taking Cerigo, Zante, Cephalonia, Sta. Maura, 
and, finally, Corfu, March 1st, 1799, appeared in the middle of 

^ Garden, p. 1S3. ^ Menze], B. vi. S. 387. ^ Martens, t, vi, p. 696. 
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April before Otranto, captured that town, as well as Brindisi and 
Bari, and landed forces which reduced all Apulia. Another 
Russo-Tarkish division took Sinigaglia and Fano, and in June 
laid siege to Ancona. These events, as well as the turn of the 
campaign in Northern Italy, and the departure of Macdonald 
and his army, occasioned a Eoyalist insurrection in the Neapo- 
litan dominions. Cardinal Euffo, who had accompanied King 
Ferdinand and his Court to Palermo, having landed with only 
two other persons at Reggio in Calabria, and having collected a 
small force of some 200 or 300 men, began his march for Naples, 
receiving every day fresh accessions which at length swelled his 
army to between 20,000 and 30,000 men. This force, composed 
of the half-savage peasants of Calabria, besides brigands and 
liberated galley-slaves, was dignified with the name of the 
^^hristian Army.'’^ Naples was reached and taken, June 17th; 
scenes of vengeance and massacre ensued, to put an end to which 
Euffo granted the revolutionists a favom^able capitulation. The 
French gaiuison in the Castle of St. Elmo surrendered July 5th, 
and on the 27th King Ferdinand IV. re-entered his capital. 
Every lover of his country, every admirer of her greatest naval 
hero, must lament that Nelson, who was absent from Naples at 
the time of the capitulation, should have disavowed it on his 
return, though signed by one of his own captains'; that he 
should have persuaded King Ferdinand to repudiate it and to 
condemn to death a great many of the revolutionists, including 
Prince Moliterno, Marquis Caraccioli, and the Duke of Cassano; 
nay, that he should have converted the quarter-deck of his own 
vessel into a place of execution by the hanging of Caraccioli.^ 
A fatal syren. Lady Hamilton, had corrupted for a while the 
heart of the victor of Aboukir, and, in the intoxication of un- 
lawful love, had caused him to forget the dictates of humanity and 
his own glory. The throne of Ferdinand IV. haying been thus 
re-established, a motley army, composed of Russians, Turks, and 
Neapolitans, marched to Rome and entered that city by capitu- 
lation, September 30th. The oppressors of the Pope were dis- 
comfited by schismatics and infidels, and the capital of the Chris- 
tian world, that Red Apple which their Sultans had so often 
threatened to destroy, was liberated by the aid of the Osmanlis. 
The Cisalpine Republic, through the Austro-Russian victories, 
had also submitted to Francis II. 

^ An inscription on the house of Caraccioli on the Mergellina at Naples still records 
l^he act. 
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The Anglo-Enssxan expedition to Holland was another episode 
in the great war of 1799. By a convention signed at St. Peters- 
burg^ June 22nd/ Paul had agreed to assist the English descent 
with a small fleet and an army of between 17,000 and 18,000 
men, in consideration of their expenses being paid. General 
Sir Ealph Abercrombie, with about 12,000 men, the first division 
of the British forces, landed in Iforth Holland, August 27th, 
defeated the Dutch under General Daendels, and occupied the 
Helder. The English General announced that he was come to 
liberate the Dutch from the French yoke. Proclamations were 
also published by the Prince of Orange and his son, recalling his 
ancient subjects to their allegiance ; but such was the fear inspired 
by the French, that, except in the Dutch navy, which dreaded 
not the effects of their anger, these appeals produced little or no 
effect. The English fleet under Admiral Mitchell having entered 
the Vlie, the crews of the Dutch squadron there hoisted the 
Orange colours, arrested their oflScers, and went over to the 
English. The example was followed by the squadron at Meuwe 
Diep. Altogether, twelve ships of war, fully equipped, and 
thmteen other vessels, fell into the power of the English, and 
were sent to Yarmouth. Abercrombie, awaiting reinforcements 
from England and Eussia, having taken up a position behind the 
Zijp, was attacked by the French and Dutch under General 
Brune; but they were defeated and driven back to Alkmaar 
(September 10th) . A few days after the Duke of York landed 
with the second English division, and took the command-in- chief. 
Part of the Eussian forces having also arrived, the Duke attacked 
Brune at Petten, September 19th; but the right wing, composed 
of Eussians, having advanced too far, were repulsed with great 
loss. Their flight threw the whole army into confusion, and the 
affair resulted in a drawn battle. The Duke of York defeated 
Brune at Bergen, October 2nd, but knew not how to follow up 
his advantage. The allies having been defeated at Kastrikum, 
October 6th, the Duke of York again retired beyond the Zijp, 
and entered into negotiations with Brune for the evacuation 
of Holland. A capitulation was consequently signed at Alkmaar, 
October 18th, by which it was agreed that the allies should re- 
embark without molestation before the end of I7ovember, on 
condition of their restoring 8,000 French and Batavian prisoners. 
The frustration of an expedition which had cost so large a sum 
created great discontent and clamour in England ; but the nation 
* Martens, t, ri. p. 561. 
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was in some degree compensated by tbe possession of tbe Di^cb 
fleet, and consoled by tbe capture of Surinam, wbicb colony bad 
surrendered to tbe British arms, August 20tb. -i i 

Tbe reverses of bis armies in Switzerland and Holland, and tbe 
refusal of tbe Austrians to deliver to bim Ancona, led tbe Emperor 
Pauli, to recall bis troops and to withdraw from the Coalition 
as hastily and capriciously as be bad entered it. Tims Prance 
was rescued from the greatest danger that bad menaced it since 
tbe Prussian invasion of Champagne. Tbe return of Bonaparte 
from Effypt^ whose unexpected landing at Prejus created a grea 
sensation in France, and, indeed, throughout Europe, was soon to 
place ber affairs in a better posture., 
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BONAPARTE IN EGYPT. 




CHAPTER LXI. 

W HEN by the destruction of Brueys^ fleet Bonaparte found 
himself cut off from all communication witli France^ lie 
began to think of establishing himself firmly in Egypt^ and of 
making it the base of those gigantic enterprises which he had 
meditated against the English empire in the East. He strove to 
conciliate the inhabitants by respecting their customs^ and espe- 
cially their religion. Like the heathen conquerors of ancient 
Rome^ he was ready to adopt all the gods of all the vanquished 
nations^ except only the God of the Jews and Christians. In an 
interview with the Mufti in the pyramid of Cheops^ he professed 
himself a believer in the Prophet^ adopted the sententious and 
hyperbolical language of the East. He also attempted to domi- 
ciliate his army in a country which they had no prospect of 
speedily quitting. Cairo was converted into a sort of little Paris^ 
with French newspapers^ restaiirantSy literary societies^ gaming 
tables, and other luxuries. The exactions of the French, how- 
ever, created serious discontent among the natives, and all Bona- 
parte^s vigilance could not prevent the breaking out of a danger- 
ous conspiracy at Cairo, and the massacre of 300 of his men. 
But it was speedily quelled, and Bonaparte, from motives of 
policy, treated the ringleaders with clemency. 

The enterprising mind of Bonaparte could not long remain in 
repose, and towards the end of 1798 he began to meditate 
further conquests. He visited Suez, explored the coasts of the 
Eed Sea, entered into correspondence with Tippoo Sultaun, then 
at war with the English; little dreaming that a young soldier. 
Colonel Wellesley, destined at a future period to put a term to 
his own extraordinary cai’eer, was then serving against that 
Prince. The Syrian campaign was, however, finally determined 
on. Bonaparte appears to have formed the extraordinary scheme 
of taking Constantinople, attacking Europe in flank, and. march- 
ing to Paris.^ He left Cairo, February 11th, 1799, with a few of 

^ According to his own communications to Berthier. Madame de Stael, Considcru- 
tions, ^”0. pt. iv. ch. i. 
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liis bravest generals and about 12^000 of Ms best troops. Tbe 
desert was rapidly traversed, El Arisch, Gaza, taken at the first 
assault, but Jaffa offered some resistance, which was punished by 
a promiscuous massacre. The garrison, some 4,000 Turks, shut- 
ting themselves up in a caravanserai, had desperately defended it, 
and had capitulated only on condition that their lives should 
be spared. Nevertheless, those who survived, about half the 
original number, were mercilessly shot. Miot, an eyewitness of 
their execution, has described how they were marched to the sea- 
shore, divided into little bands, despatched with musket-balls, 
and, when these failed, with the bayonet and the sword. ^ The 
impossibility of keeping so large a number of prisoners has been 
alleged in extenuation of this barbarous act. Bonaparte, in his 
correspondence, treats it quite as a matter of course.^'^ He was 
not wantonly cruel ; he did not shed blood, like some monsters, 
merely for the pleasure of it ; but he had a reckless contempt for 
human life, and never suffered considerations of humanity to 
arrest him in the pursuit of his objects. 

From Jaffa Bonaparte marched to St. John d^Acre, which he 
invested March 20th. But here Djezzar Pasha, with 1,000 Turks, 
assisted by Commodore Sir Sidney Smith and some 200 or 300 
English sailors and marines, succeeded in arresting his progress. 
St. John d^Acre was badly fortified, but Bonaparte had only field 
guns to employ against it ; his siege artillery, which he had for- 
warded by sea, had been captured by Sir Sidney Smithes cruisers. 
Kleber defeated at Mount Thabor, April 16th, a lai'ge but irre- 
gular Turkish army which was marching to relieve Acre. But, 
as it could be victualled from the sea, it sufficed for its own 
defence. After a siege of sixty days, during which nine despe- 
rate assaults had been delivered, and many sorties made by the 
garrison, Bonaparte, after losing a third of his army, was com- 
pelled to retire from before this apparently contemptible place. 
He displayed the malignity inspired by his defeat by destroying 
the aqueduct and several of the public buildings. Yet he pre- 
tended in his despatches that he had been successful, that he had 
retired only for fear of the plague. So portentous were the false- 

^ Miot, MdU. four servir a Pkist. des that they had formed part of the gaud son 
i‘xptilitions m Egypte et en ByrUy p. 144 of El Arisch, and had broken their parole, 
st-jq. (ed. 1814). 0’Meai*a, vol. i. p. 329. 

2 See his letters to Dugua, Marmont, The first of these excuses is futile j the 
and KIcber, Corr, de Nap. /, t. v, pp. 351, second is an evident afterUhonght. JS'o- 
353. He afterwards attempted to palliate thing of the kind appears in Bonapax*te’s 
the matter by reducing the number of letters at the time of the occurrenee. 
victims to IjOOO or 1,200, and by affirming 
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lioods wliich lie dictated that his secretary Bonrienne threw down 
his pen in amazement. That the French army was infected with 
the plague iS; however^ true enough. Hundreds of the men were 
laid up at Jaffa ; where Bonaparte^ it is said, sought to inspire his 
followers with confidence by laying his hand on the buboes of the 
sick ; a trait of confidence in his destiny, like Caesar’s, when he 
commanded the boatman to proceed and fear not. 

Bonaparte got back to Cairo June 15th. During his absence 
Desaix had driven Murad Bey and his Mamelukes from Upper 
Egypt, had passed Thebes and arrived at Syene and the cataracts 
of the Nile, the furthest station occupied by the Roman legions. 
Murad, who eluded the pursuit of the French by the most rapid 
and unexpected manoeuvres, at length submitted, and in reward 
of the constancy and valour he had displayed, was made Prince 
of Said or Upper Egypt. At the instance of England, the Porte 
made an attempt to recover Egypt, and landed an army at Abou- 
kir ; but Bonaparte, having f apidly collected his forces, defeated 
them, July 26th, killed or captured a large number and drove the 
remainder into the sea, where the greater part miserably perished. 
About a week after this battle Bonaparte received, through a 
flag of truce of Sir Sidney Smithes, some French and English 
newspapers, relating the defeats of the Republican armies in 
Germany and Italy, of which he had not yet heard. His astonish- 
ment and rage may be imagined at learning that all his Italian 
conquests had been lost in less than two months. He imme- 
diately resolved to return to France. But it was necessary to 
depart secretly, and in order to veil his design he went back to 
Cairo, where he affected to employ himself in giving orders for a 
scientific expedition to the Thebais. Then suddenly returning* 
to Alexandria, and transferring the command of the army to 
Kleber, he embarked on board a French frigate at Aboukir, 
accompanied by Berthier, Lannes, Murat, Andreossy, and Mar- 
mont, generals devotedly attached to his fortunes, and after a 
passage of nearly seven weeks, during which he contrived to 
escape the English cruisers by hugging the African coast, he 
landed at Frejus, October 9th.^ He was received with enthu- 
siasm. The French were now quite disgusted with their Govern- 
ment; the comjDlaints which he heard against it during his 
journey to Paris were loud and general. The finances, as well as 
every other branch of the administration, were in disorder. The 
nation was disgusted with the military reverses in Italy and Ger- 
^ Bonaparte’s own account in Corrode ISfajp, Z t. end. 
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many : the troops themselves were neither paid nor clothed, nay, 
har^y fed. A schism prevailed in the Directory. Sieyes, ever 
W with new political schemes, had resolved to overthrow ho 
Constitution of the year III, and to concentrate the 
forces of the Government in the hands of some powerful indivi- 
dual ; and we have already related how Jouhert had been selected 
for that purpose. After his death Sieyes had turned his eyes on 
Moreau and Bernadette, as the only two generals qualified to 
Ivvj his scheme into execution ; but Moreau, who 
political energy or talent, declined to be concerned in jtter, 
Ihile the frank and loyal, but haughty temper of ap- 

peared to Sieyes unsuited to his purpose. The views of Sieyes 
were supported by Roger Ducos. Of the 

enervated by debauchery and engrossed by the pursuit of plea- 
sure, had become almost politically null. He had entered into 
negotiations with Louis XVIIL, but soon discovered t^t a 
restoration of the Bourbons was at this time impracticable. 
Gohier and Moulins, the remaining two Directors, were Jacobins. 
That party, however, no longer entertained their former extreme 
and violent opinions. They were supported by the f 

the Council of Five Hundred; and out of doors hj theOlul du 
Maoi^e, so called from its occupying the building 
Constituent Assembly had formerly sitten. Generals Bernadotte 
and Jourdan were also Jacobins. Sieyes, however, effected the 
dismissal of Bernadotte from the Ministry at War; and in con- 
junction with Fouch6, now head of the police, caused the Manege 

Bonaparte had returned to France without any settled design 
except to take a leading part. His Italian campaigii, his impor- 
tant negotiations^ as well as the romantic glory o is a mos 

fabulous expedition to Egypt, had placed his reputation far above 

that of any other general. The little part which he had taken in 
the domestic affairs of France, and consequent freedom from all 
party ties, was also in his favour. He seemed already to have 
assumed an air of superiority and command. Sieyes was ut first 
iustlv distrustful of him, as too ambitious to acquiesce in his Con- 
stitutional plans. Mutual friends, however, brought about an 
understanding, and the plot of a revolution was laid. Sieyes under- 
took to prepare the Councils for it, while Bonaparte was to gam 
the soldiery. On the morning of the 18th BrvAncMre (November 
9th)^ the Ancients were summoned to the Tuileries at the early 
hour of seven, when certain members alarmed them with reports of 


18th brhmaibe. 
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a Jacobin plot^ of a revival of the Reign of Terror. When they 
were sufficiently frightened, Regnier, another conspirator, moved 
that the legislature should be transferred to St. Cloudy under the 
conduct of Bonaparte, who had been appointed to command the 
troops. Meanwhile Bonaparte had assembled the greater part of 
the generals at his house in the Rue Ghantereine. Berthier, 
Lefebvre, Murat, Moncey, Moreau, Macdonald, Serrurier, Beur- 
nonville, Marmont, and others drew their swords and promised to 
stand by him; Bernadotte alone ventured to express his disappro- 
bation. Bonaparte now proceeded at the head of the generals to 
the Tuileries, and took an oath of fidelity at the bar of the Council 
of the Ancients; Sieyes and Ducos arrived from the Luxembourg 
and tendered their resignation. When Barras, Moulins, and Gohier 
at length heard of what was going on, they attempted to employ 
their guard; but these soldiers refused to obey when Bonaparte 
communicated to them the decree of the Ancients. Barras then 
also resigned, and set off for Gros Bois, his country-seat. An 
emissary of the Directors having come to propose an accommoda- 
tion, Bonaparte burst forth into one of his characteristic tirades. 

What have they done,^^ he exclaimed, with that France which 
I left so brilliant ? I left them peace, I find war ; I left them victories 
and find only defeats. What have they done with those 100,000 
Frenchmen, the companions of my glory Then, in a quieter 
tone, This cannot last ; it would speedily lead to a despotism 
The Councils proceeded next day to St. Cloud, whither Sieyes 
and Ducos accompanied Bonaparte. Gohier and Moulins had made 
their escape from Paris the evening before. When the Five 
Hundred assembled, Emile Gaudin, who was in the plot, rose and 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Ancients for what they had done. 
This was the signal for uproar. A member having proposed to 
renew the oath to the Constitution of the year III, it was taken 
with unanimous enthusiasm. Bonaparte in alarm now hastened to 
the Council of the Ancients, placed himself at their disposal, made 
an absurd speech, in which he called himself the God of Battles.^ 
A deputy having required him to swear to the Constitution of the' 
year III, Bonaparte replied: That Constitution no longer exists; 
you have violated it on the 18th Fmctidor, 22nd Floreal, SOth 
PfairiaL The Constitution, invoked by every faction, and violated 
by all, is no longer respected by anybody. There must be a new 
settlement and fresh guarantees."^^ The Council intimated its ap- 
probation of these views. Elated by this success, and imagining 
^ Madame de Stael, pt, iv. cb. b'.; Baillexil, t, li. p. 4U. 
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that a similar one awaited him in the Five Hundred^ Bonaparte 
proceeded to their chamber^ advanced into the middle of it^ leav- 
ing some grenadiers at the door. He was^ received with indescri- 
bable clamonr. Menaces rose on all sides^ with cries of Outlaw 
him ! Down with the Dictator Some deputies rushed upon and 
collared him. Alarmed and staggered^ Bonaparte seemed about to 
faint, when Beauvais, a man of remarkable strength, took him in 
his arms and bore him to the door, where he was received by 
Lefebre and his grenadiers. 

Bonaparte, who seemed to have quite lost his presence of mind, 
was carried through this important crisis by his brother Lucien, 
the President of the Council of Five Hundred. Seeing that the 
Assembly was about to outlaw his brother, Lucien, throwing off 
the ridiculous toga worn by the members of the Legislature, 
rushed to the door, mounted his horse, and riding towards the 
troops, exclaimed that he, the President, had been threatened with 
the daggers of the factious, demanded that the Assembly should be 
dispersed. Bonaparte left the execution of this stroke to Murat, 
by whose orders a body of grenadiers dispersed the deputies at 
the point of the bayonet. A Provisional Government was then 
established. Persons selected for the purpose were nominated by 
a remnant of the two Councils as a Committee, with the title of 
^‘’Committee of Public Welfare, who, till the dismissed Legisla- 
ture should be again assembled, appointed that the Government 
should be conducted by three Consuls, Bonaparte, Siey^s, and 
Eoger Ducos. The Legislature was to be reassembled, Februaxy 
20th, 1800; meanwhile a Committee of Fifty, twenty-five members 
of each Council, was to draw up a new Constitution. Thus was 
accomplished, with the perfect acquiescence of the French people, 
this important revolution. There can be little doubt that, had 
Bonaparte been so inclined, he might have seized at once upon the 
supreme power; but either his couinge failed him, or he deemed 
the proper moment not yet arrived. Virtually, however, as 
Sieyes soon discovered, he was already master. The new Govern- 
ment immediately adopted some just and vigorous measures. 
The law of hostages was abi-ogated, which made the innocent 
responsible for the guilty; forced loans were abolished ; priests, 
proscribed since 18th Frmticlor vrove pei-mitted to return ; some 
emigrants who had been shipwrecked on the coast and detained in 
prison four years, were liberated. On the other hand, great 
severity was displayed towards the ultra- Jacobins. Between thirty 
and forty of this faction were ordered, by a simple consular 
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decree^ to be transported to Gniana; many others were placed 
under the stirveillanGe of the police. But public opinion compelled 
the Consuls to recall this measure. 

Bonaparte suffered the metaphysical Abbe Sieyes to amuse him- 
self with drawing up a Constitution^ which^ however, he altered in 
all its essential points, and practically reduced it to a mere form. 
The Commission ' of Fifty implicitly obeyed his dictates. The 

Constitution of the year was proclaimed, December 24th. ^ 

The following are the chief features of this short-lived Constitu- 
tion: a Oonservative Senate (s&at conseiwateur), of eighty members 
at least forty years of age, appointed for life and unremovable, 
whose principal functions were to select, from lists presented by 
the electoral colleges of the Departments, the Legislators, Tri- 
bunes, Consuls, Judges, &c. It was also a Court of Appeal re- 
specting all acts denounced as unconstitutional. A Trihimate of 
100 members, twenty-five years of age, at least, to discuss, adopt, 
or reject the laws proposed to it by the Government. A Legisla- 
tive Assembly , composed of 800 members, at least thirty years of 
age. This assembly gave only a silent vote of acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the projets cle loi discussed before it by the orators of the 
Tribunate or of the Government. An Executive Government of 
three Consuls nominated for ten years, and indefinitely re-eligible. 
Of these, the First Consul was invested with an almost absolute 
power. The Second and Third Consuls had only a deliberative 
voice (voix consultative) in some of the acts of Government, but 
even in these the decision of the First Consul sufficed. The salary 
of the First Consul was 500,000 francs (20,000?.)^ of the remain- 
ing two, only three-tenths of that sum. As the members of the 
Tribunate and Legislature were selected by the Senate from lists 
of persons called notables of France, the result of three degrees of 
election, by the people, the notables of the Communes, and the 
notables of the Departments ; as the Senate itself was chosen by 
the Consuls, and as the Government alone had the power to 
initiate laws, the political existence of the nation was completely 
annihilated; and though the name of a republic was retained, the 
new Constitution was virtually a pure despotism. 

The first act of Bonaparte on becoming First Consul was to 
dismiss his two colleagues. Sieyes was rewarded and disgraced 
with a sum of 800,000 francs, a domain called Crosne, and a place 
in the Senate, the pay of which was 25,000 francs per annum. 

^ It will be found in Montgaillard, t. v. p. 305 sqq., and in Posselt's Eurojfciische 
Annalcjtf Jr, 1799. 
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Eoger Ducos was forced to content Hmself with tte Ixumble^ sum 
of 120^000 francs. Bonaparte now named as Second Consul Oam- 
bacere's, a jurisconsult, ex-Conventional*and regicide, a man of 
great legal acquirements ; Le Brun, a litter ateur of polished 
manners, was appointed Third Consul. He had been secretary to 
the Chancellor Maupeou, a member of the Constituent Assembly 
and of the Girondist Government of Roland. Both these men were 
recommended by their flexibility and their total want of physical 
and moral courage, as well as by their talents and acquirements. 
Cambaceres was Bonaparte^s interpreter with the Jacobins and 
revolutionists; Le Brun, with the Royalists. Talleyrand was re- 
instated in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs; Pouche was retained 
as head of the Police; Gaudin was appointed to the Finances; 

Berthier was made Chief of the Staff. 

Bonaparte, surrounded by 3,000 of his best troops, took up his 
residence at the Tuileries even before his nomination as First 
Consul was officially declared, and the ancient palace of the 
Bourbons again assumed some appearance * of regal splendour. 
His motive for this was not mere ostentation; the phantom of 
royalty gradually prepared the minds of men for the reality. He 
had resolved to become the mediator between old and new interests, 
between the Revolution and Europe.' The eventual overthrow 
of the Republic was foreshadowed by the abolition of its two 
principal fetes: those of August 10th and January 21st. En- 
couraged by these aristocratic tendencies, the Royalists ventuied 
to hope that Bonaparte might be induced to act the part of Monk . 

Louis XYIII. even wrote to suggest his restoration, telling Bona- 
parte to name his own rewards and those of his friends.* But 
Bonaparte, according to his own phrase, having picked up the 
crown in the dirt, had determined to wear it, and he soon showed 
that he was not unworthy of it. He had already learned to 
govern in Italy and Egypt ; under the influence of his great ad- 
ministrative talents order began gradually to reappear in France. 
Public credit revived ; the Bank of France was established ; the 
administration of the Departments was facilitated and brought 
more' under the control of the Government by the institution of 
prefectures; the Ohouan insurrection, which had again broken out, 
was appeased ; but the treacherous manner in which Frotte, and 
six more of theChouan leaders were inveigled and put to death, was 
another proof of the inhuman and relentless policy of Bonaparte. 

^ Lefebvre, Bist. des Cabinets de VEii- 2 See the letter in Homme Wetat, t. vii. 

Introd. p. 393. 
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With regard to Foreign Affairs^ one of the first steps of Bona- 
parte was to propose a peace to King George HI. and the Emperor 
Francis II. If he was sincere in these overtures^ he hardly 
adopted;, at least with England^ the best method to obtain his end. 
His letter to George III. in person was a gross breach of diplo- 
matic etiquette^ and displayed an offensive neglect of the forms 
of the English Oonstitntion ; defects which were not palliated 
by the trenchant^ interrogative; and objurgatory style adopted 
towards one of the most powerful Monarchs of Europe by the 
Consul of yesterday.^ On the other hand; Lord Grenville^s reply 
was perhaps too haughty and repulsive. The chief motive with 
the English Ministry in rejecting this overture appears to have 
been a want of confidence in the stability of the new French 
Government. They saw no hope of permanent tranquillity ex- 
cept in the restoration of the Bourbons. The renewal of the 
correspondence through Talleyrand seems to indicate that 
Bonaparte might at this time have really desired a peace. His 
own power needed consolidation; the French army in Italy 
seemed compromised; that in Egypt irretrievably cut off. The 
Emperor followed the same course as England; and refused to 
negotiate. 

All hope of peace being at an end; Bonaparte prepared for war. 
The command of the army on the Ehine was given to MoreaU; 
while the First Consul determined to proceed in person into Italy. 
After the departure of Suvaroff from that country; the French 
had been defeated with considerable loss at SaviglianO; Fossano; 
and Genola; Coni had surrendered December 5th; completing the 
occupation of Piedmont by the Austrians. Ancona had also been 
taken ; and thus Genoa and its Eiviera was all that the French 
held in Italy. In the spring of 1800; the right wing of the French 
army; consisting of 40;000 men; under Mass^na; leaned upon 
Genoa; its left upon the Var. From many of its posts it had 
been driven as well by the Austrians as by the fire of the British 
cruisers. Melas succeeded in dividing it; in taking Hice; and 
driving Suchet beyond the Var; while Massena had been com- 
pelled to throw himself into Genoa. Such was the posture of 
affairs when Bonaparte entered Italy in May. His army of 
60;000 or 70;000 men crossed the Alps in four columns. Bona- 
parte himself crossed the great St. Bernard; the natural obstacles 
of that route having been surmounted with great skill and in- 
domitable perseverance; another column passed Mont Cenis; a 
^ See the letter of December 25th, 1799, in L t vi. p. 3G. 
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tliird the Simplon, a fonrtli the St. Grothard. Bonaparte entered 
Milan June 2nd, and proclaimed the re-establishment of the 
Cisalpine Eepnblic. Melas was thus placed between Bonaparte^s 
army and that of Suchet ; while the fourth column of the French, 
under Moncey, had marched upon Brescia, to cut off the retreat 
of the Austrians into the Venetian States. It became necessary, 
therefore, for Melas to fight a battle in order to restore his com- 
munications. On the 9th of June, Lannes defeated the Austrians 
under Ott at Montebello, near Casteggio. On the 14th, Melas, 
haYing passed the Bormida opposite Alessandria, gwe battle to 
Bonaparte at Marengo.^ The action began at eight o^ clock in 
the morning, and towards the close of the day the Austrians ap- 
peared to be victorious. The right wing of the French had been 
turned ; Melas, secure of victory, had entered Alessandria to 
refresh himself, when Desaix, arriving with his division, broke the 
Austrian left, which had extended itself too much, and compelled 
a body of 6,000 Austrian grenadiers, posted in the village of 
Marengo, to surrender. Desaix, however, was killed in the en- 
gagement. The Austrians recrossed the Bormida under cover 
of the night, and the French remained masters of the field. This 
battle, which had so nearly become a defeat for Bonaparte, but 
which he was accustomed to speak of as one of his most glorious 
achievements, although tacticians reproach him with having com- 
mitted several gross mistakes, proved nevertheless decisive. 
Melas, an old man of eighty, completely lost his head. Great 
was the astonishment at the French head- quarters on the following 
day, at receiving from him proposals for an armistice. The 
Convention of Alessandria, signed June 16th,‘^ is o^e of the most 
disgraceful capitulations recorded in history. Melas, on condition 
of being allowed to retire beyond the Mincio, abandoned the 
whole of Piedmont and Lombardy, as far as the Oglio ; also Genoa. 
This city had been captured with the aid of the English fleet under 
Admiral Keith, J une 4th, and had been revictualled by the English. 
The Austrian commander therefore had no right to surrender it ; 
had he possessed ordinary resolution, Genoa would have served 
him as a point d’appm, and the English being masters of the sea, 
he could always have received provisions and reinforcements. 
After this short, but brilliant campaign, which had lasted less 
than six weeks, Bonaparte returned to Paris, leaving Massfea 

^ For a description of the battle, see Mailath, 6fesch, Oestreichs, t. v. p. 234- 
De Gross y Hist oriso k-militarmkes Mand- 242. 
hiwk. Also the account given by Melas ^ j^artens, t. vii. p. 71. 
himself to the Archduke Charles, in 
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to reconquer Italjj in case it could not be recovered by negotia- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the campaign upon the Ehine had been opened 
April 25th. The French army^ under Moreau, passed the Ehine 
at six different points between Kehl and Dreienhofen. The 
Austrians were now commanded by Kray. The Archduke 
Charles having pronounced himself in favour of a peace with 
Prance, Thugut and the English party had procured his removal 
from the army in Germany, under pretence of making him 
commander-in-chief in Bohemia. Great Britain, after the defec- 
tion of Paul I. from the Coalition, had entered into treaties with 
the Electors of Bavaria and Mentz, and the Duke of Wiirtemberg, 
for supplying about 20,000 men. These had been added to the 
Austrian army concentrated at Liptingen and Stockach. Bona- 
parte, in order that Moreau^s success might not eclipse his own 
glory, had wished that general to stand on the defensive ; but 
Moreau was by no means inclined to play so subordinate a part. 
Hence, it is said, as well as from the contempt which he manifested 
for the plans of the First Consul, arose the aversion which Bona- 
parte afterwards displayed towards him. Advancing from Basle, 
Moreau defeated KrayatEngen, May 3rd, at Moskirch, 5th,atPful- 
lendo^f, 6th, while Richepanse repulsed the Austrians at Biberach, 
9th, and Lecourbe at Memmingen, 10th. Kray now threw himself 
into Ulm, which had been newly fortified. But Moreau, having 
advanced into Bavaria, Kray again took the field, and crossing the 
Danube, marched down the left bank of that river. Moreau 
despatched Lecourbe against him with 30,000 men, who, crossing 
the river between Dillingen and Donauworth, defeated the Austrian 
rearguard at Hochstadt, June 19th. Kray now directed his march 
towards the Upper Palatinate, thus abandoning Bavaria to the 
French. Decaen entered Munich, June 27th. On the same day 
Lecourbe defeated Kray at Neuburg, who then took up a position 
at Ingolstadt. Affairs were in this state when news arrived of 
the cessation of hostilities in Italy ) in consequence of which an 
armistice was also concluded for Germany, at Parsdorf, July 16th,^ 
which arrested the progress of the French towards Austria. The 
French were to occupy both the Rhenish Circles, all Suabia, and 
great part of Franconia and Bavaria, in order, as the Convention 
expressed it, to place the safety of property and of the estab- 
lished Government in this part of the Empire under the protection 
of the honour of the French army. Yet the contributions exacted 
1 Martens, t. rii. p. 75. 
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by the Frencb, readied in August tbe sum of twenty-four million 
tbalers (3^600^000Z. sterling) F 

Francis II. had at first hesitated to ratify the Convention of 
Alessandria. Only a few hours before the news of it arrived at 
Vienna^ he had conduded with Great Britain a fresh treaty of 
subsidies (June 20th^ 1800)/ by which^ in consideration of an 
advance of two millions sterlings he agreed to continue the war 
with all his forces,, in conjunction with England. That Power 
was to put at the disposal of the Emperor the troops which she 
had hired from the German Princes ; and both the contracting 
parties agreed to make no separate peace with the French 
Eepublic before February Ist^ 1801. When the Emperor 
despatched Count St. Julien to Paris with the ratification of the 
armistice^ that envoy was instructed to sound the First Consul 
respecting the possibility of a peace in which Great Britain and 
Naples should be included. St. Julien overstepped his instruc- 
tions^ and signed the preliminaries of an advantageous but sepa- 
rate peace^ for which act he was committed to the foi’tress of 
Klausenburg,, in Transylvania. The Cabinet of Vienna now en- 
deavoured to persuade the First Consul to include Great Britain 
in the negotiations ; and the armistice^ which had expired in 
Germany^ September lOth^ was a second time extended on the 
20th for a period of forty-five days by the Convention of Hohen- 
linden ; ^ by which^ however^ Moreau insisted that Philippsburg^ 
Ulm, and Ingolstadt should be placed in his hands. This interval 
was employed by several of the minor German Princes to make 
private arrangements with the French generals,, for which they 
had to pay considerable sums. 

The hopes of a peace were for the present frustrated. The 
English Cabinet was not inclined to grant the First ConsuFs 
demand for a naval armistice^ which would have released the 
ports of France from blockade^ and enabled the French Govern- 
ment to reinforce and revictual their troops in Egypt and Malta. 
The last-named island surrendered to the English September 
3th^ after a blockade of nearly two years,, which had reduced the 
French garrison to the last extremity of famine^ and diminished 
its numbers to about 5,,000 men. On the 12th of November the 
French gave the fortnights notice agreed upon of their renuncia- 
tion of the armistice;, and hostilities were resumed in Germany on 
the 28th. The Austrian army; now under the command of the 

* Menzelj iT. GescJi. der Deutschen, B. vi. S. S93. 

2 Martens, t. vii. p. 61, 3 Ibid, p. 84. 
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Archduke John, crossed the Inn, and, after a trifling success at 
Ampfing, gave battle to Moreau at Hohenlinden, December 3rd. 
Here Moreau gained one of his most splendid victories. The 
Austrians lost 7,000 slain, and 11,000 prisoners, and near 100 
guns; the most terrible defeat they had sustained in the two wars 
of the Eevolution. They now retired behind the Enns, while the 
French pushed on to Linz and Salzburg. At the entreaty of 
Francis, his brother, the Archduke Charles, now resumed the 
command, but found the army so diminished and disorganized that 
he was compelled to propose another armistice, intimating at the 
same time that the Emperor had resolved upon a peace, whatever 
might be the views of his allies. Moreau, who was himself in a 
somewhat critical position, having advanced one hundred leagues 
beyond his supports, and being liable to an attack in the rear 
from the Austrians in Tyrol, deemed it prudent not to reject 
these offers. An armistice was accordingly concluded at Steyer,^ 
December 25th, 1800, for an indefinite period, though not less 
than thirty days, with fifteen days^ notice of its expiration. Just 
at this time the First Consul nearly lost his life by a detestable 
conspiracy. A barrel full of combustibles, called the infernal 
machine, was exploded in the Rue St. Nicaise, now swallowed up 
in the Place du Carrousel, as Bonaparte was proceeding to the 
opera on the evening of December 24th. He had passed just in 
time to escape its efiects, but upwards of fifty persons were killed. 
Two fanatical Chouans were executed for this attempt, which 
served only to strengthen Bonaparte’s power by enabling him to 
adopt stringent measures of police. 

Meanwhile in Italy the armistice of Alessandria had also been 
prolonged by that of Castiglione, September 29th.^ Genex-al 
Bruno, by whom Massena had been s^uperseded in the command of 
the army of Italy, profited by this interval to occupy Tuscany, 
which had not been mentioned in the Convention. The armistice 
expired about the middle of November; but Brune did not com- 
mence any active operations till December 25th. The Mincio 
was passed, then the Adige, January 1st, 1801 ; after which 
Verona, Vicenza, and Treviso were rapidly occupied. At the same 
time the French army in the Grisons had entered Tyrol and occu- 
pied Trent, January 7th. But hostilities were suspended by a 
Convention signed at Treviso, January 16th,^ by which Peschiera, 
Sermione, Verona, Legnago, Ferrara, Ancona, were transferred 

^ Martens, t. vii. p. 286. * IMi. p. 88. 

3 3id, p. 291, 
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to the French, and finally also Mantua. This armistice was fol- 
lowed by the Peace oe Ltobville, February 9th. ^ Count Gobenzl 
and Joseph Bonaparte, who, as plenipotentiaries for Austria and 
France, had met at Luneville early in the previous FTovember, 
when it was hoped that England might be included in the neg’otia- 
tions, now again proceeded thither to treat for a separate peace. 
Their conferences were secret, and the Ministers of no other 
Powers were admitted. Francis II. undertook to sign the peace 
in the name of the Empire as well as his own, a course not en- 
tirely without precedent j but the conditions stipulated in the 
name of the German Confederation were only what their deputa- 
tion had already agreed to at Eastadt. The Adige was constituted 
the boundary of the Austrian possessions in Italy. The Duchy 
of Modena was annexed to the Cisalpine Eepublic, and the 
Duke of Modena was indemnified with the Breisgau. Tuscany 
and Elba were ceded to the Infant of Parma ; the Grand Duke 
was to obtain an indemnity in Germany ; Belgium and the left 
bank of the Ehine were to remain to the French, and the Princes 
damnified by this cession were to have compensation in Germany. 
The independence of the Batavian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, and 
Ligurian Republics was guaranteed. 

The arrangement concerning Tuscany was the result of a secret 
treaty between France and Spain, concluded at St. Ildefonso, 
October 1st, 1800. The possession of Tuscany was purchased by 
Spain for the Infant Louis de Bourbon, Duke of Parma, not only 
by the sacrifice of that Duchy, but also of Louisiana, the abandon- 
ment of six ships of the line, and the payment of a considerable 
sum of money.® The transaction was finally arranged by the 
Treaty of Madrid between France and Spain, March 21st, 1801.® 
The Prince of Parma, who had resided several years at Madrid, 
and had married one of Charles’s daughters, proceeded in the 
summer to Florence, where he was proclaimed “ King of Etruria,” 
August 2nd. The Emperor, by his peace with the French 
Republic, had abandoned the King of the Two Sicilies to his fate. 
The Count de Damas, the commander of the Neapolitan army, 
claimed to be comprehended in the armistice of Treviso, as having 
acted under the commands of General Bellegarde, but, in fact, no 
stipulation had been made in favour of Naples in that Convention. 
Murat, who. commanded a French army which was preparing to 

^ Martens, t. vii. p. 296. Cantillo, Tratados de JPaSj p. 692 ; and a 

2 Garden, t. vi. p. 265. The treaty of French translation of it in Garden, t. viii. 
St. Ildefonso is not in Martens’ collection, p. 46 sq. 
but there is a Spanish version of it in ^ Martens, p, 337. 
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invade the Neapolitan dominions^ would recognize no such claim/ 
and under tlie circumstances^ Ferdinand IV. deemed it prudent to 
enter into negotiations with the First Consul. An armistice was 
concluded at Fpligno^ February 18th^ 1801, followed by a treaty of 
peace, signed at Florence, March 28th, ^ by which King Ferdinand 
engaged to shut his ports against all English and Turkish vessels, 
whether of war or commerce, till those nations should have con- 
cluded a peace with France. By the fourth Article, Ferdinand 
renounced his claims to the isle of Elba and the principality of 
Piombino in Tuscany, forming part of thenew Kingdom of Etruria. 
These possessions, which really belonged to the family of Buoncom- 
pagni, were not, however, assigned to the Duke of Parma, and 
were eventually seized by the French. Elba was annexed to 
Prance by a decree of the Senate, August 26th, 1802, while the 
principality of Piombino was erected by Bonaparte into a fief of 
the French Empire, March, 1805, and bestowed on his sister 
Eliza and her husband, Felix Bacciocchi.^ There were also secret 
articles in the Treaty of Florence, by one of which the French 
were allowed to occupy the peninsula of Otranto, and part of the 
Abruzzi, with 16,000 men, and Soult entered the peninsula in 
April with the stipulated force. The object seems to have been 
to keep this army, at the expense of Naples, in readiness to be 
transported to Egypt or Greece. 

Bonaparte, again supreme in Italy, did not manifest any 
hostility towards the Pope. The Papacy had remained in abey- 
ance after the death of Pius VI. (August 29th, 1799), till the 
election of Cardinal Chiaramonte by a conclave held at Venice, 
March 14th, 1800, under Austrian influence. As Bishop of Imola, 
Chiaramonte had displayed his approbation of the French demo- 
niocratic and revolutionary principles. On his elevation to the 
Papal Chair he assumed the title of Pius VII.; but he continued 
to reside at Venice till after the battle of Marengo, when Bona- 
parte consented to his installation at Eome. The maintenance of 
the Papal authority now formed part of Bonaparte^s policy in the 
restoration which he meditated of the Monarchical system in his 
own favour. On the 15th of July, 1801, he concluded a Con- 
cordat ■with Pius VII., by which the Papal authority, thoug'h 
in a modified form, was re-established in France; an act 
extremely unpopular, and esjoecially among the generals of the 
army. 

The Coalition was thus gradually dissolving. Portugal was 
^ Martens, ibid. pp. 343, 345. ® Garden, t. vi. p. 271. 
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soon to be added to the list of seceding States. Bonaparte enter- 
tained a violent hatred of that* country^ now almost the only one 
of Europe that remained open to British commerce. Charles IV. 
of Spain^ one of whose daughters had married the Prince Eegent 
of Portugal^ displaying an unwillingness to coerce that kingdom^ 
or to admit the passage of a French army for that purpose^ Lucien 
Bonaparte was despatched to Madrid^ towards the close of 1800^ to 
stimulate that Court to action. Assisted by the Prince of the 
Peace^ Lucien persuaded Charles IV. to publish a declaration of 
war against Portugal, February 18th, 1801. A French army 
having entered Spain in April, in order to march against Portugal, 
Charles, to disembarrass himself of so dangerous an ally, resolved ‘ 
to adopt more vigorous measures. Spanish army soon overran 
a great part of Poi’tugal, and compelled the Regent to conclude 
with Spain the Peace of Badajoz, June 6th, 1801; the chief 
article of which was, that the Portuguese ports should be closed 
against British vessels.^ The French troops were, however, still 
retained in Spain. The First Consul having expressed great dis- 
satisfaction with the Treaty of Badajoz, and ordered his brother- 
in-law, Leclerc, to march upon Lisbon, Great Britain, which was 
then negotiating with France the Peace of Amiens, advised Por- 
tugal, under these circumstances, to reconcile herself with Prance, 
releasing her, for that purpose, from all the obligations she had 
contracted. A treaty between the French Republic and Portugal 
was accordingly signed at Madrid, September 29th, 1801.*^ The 
neutrality of Portugal was established ; though the article by 
which the Portuguese points were to be closed against the English 
and open to the French can hardly be brought under that category. 
The British Cabinet, however, seeing that the effects of this 
ti’eaty would cease on the conclusion of the peace with France, 
connived at, and even promoted, the treaty. 

Before we advert to the negotiations between France and 
England regarding the Peace of Amiens, we must relate some 
events which, occurred in the north of Europe, as well as the 
conclusion of the French expedition to Egypt. 

We have already mentioned the dissatisfaction of the Czar Paul 
I. at the reverses of Ms troops in Switzerland and Holland ; a 
result which he attributed to the want of cordial co-operation on 
the part of Austria and England. PauFs irritation was increased 
by the refusal of Austria to restore the King of Sardinia after the 
conquest of Piedmont, as well as that of England to give up 

^ Martens, t. vii. p. 348. ^ Ibid. p. S73. 
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Malta* He affirmed tliat Great Britain^ by a Coiaveution of 
December 30 th^ 1798^ bad agreed to restore tbat island to the 
Knights of St. John^ of whom he had declared himself the Grand 
Master^ while the British Cabinet denied that any such arrange- 
ment had been completed. PauFs discontent was artfully fomented 
by Bonaparte. The First Consul, for whom Paul had conceived a 
vast admiration, on account of his anti-revolutionary tendencies, 
entered into an active correspondence with that autocrat, and 
excited his irascible temper by causing to be forwarded to him 
all the abusive pamphlets and articles published against him in 
England. By way of courting the Czai% he sent back, newly clothed, 
and without ransom, the Eussians who had been captured, and 
tuned the French journals to sound the autocraPs praises. By 
these arts he induced Paul to make extensive preparations for 
an overland attack on the English possessions in India, as well as 
for marching on Constantinople, in order to compel the Turks to 
withdraw their forces from Egypt.^ To please his new friend, the 
Czar even condescended to banish Louis XVIII. from his do- 
minions. That Prince now took up his abode at Warsaw. Paul 
not only withdrew from the Coalition, but at length, at the in- 
stigation of Bonaparte, took an active part against Great Britain, 
by joining the Northern Abmed Neutrality, the origin of which 
confederacy must be traced somewhat further back, to the break- 
ing out of the French Eevolutionary war. 

The extraordinary nature of that war, or rather of the principles 
which then prevailed in France, led the French, and it must be 
confessed, the English also, to adopt practices of naval warfare 
which cannot be reconciled with the commonly received Law of 
Nations.^ The Convention, rejectiing the maxims formerly advo- 
cated by France respecting the privileges of the neutral flag, and 
even positive treaties with Denmark and other Powers, had, by a 
decree of May 9th, 1793, authorized French ships of war and 
privateers to seize neutral vessels carrying provisions, although 
also the property of neutrals, to an enemy^s port, as well as all 
goods belonging to an enemy, England, on her side, had by an 
instruction dated June 8th, 1793, authorized the arrest of vessels 
laden with grain destined for a French port, or a port occupied 

^ Homme d^tt at, t, viix. p. 62 sq. J. MarnoU, London, 1801, 4to. j M. J. 

2 Respecting the Armed Neutrality, Marriott, justijicatif de la oonduite 
see Garden, Hist des Traitds, t. vi. de la Grande Bretagne en arrHant les 
pp. 303-383 : where several of the original navires strangers, London, 180S^8vo. ; 
documents will be found. See also Sulpicius, Letters m the Northern Oo7i- 
Decisions of the High Coitrt of Admiralty federacy, 
during the time of Sir G. Hay and of Sir 
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by the French armies ; such ressels to be sent into some British 
harbour^ where the cargo could be bought for the account of the 
English Government^ or the captain be permitted^ on giving 
sufficient security^ to carry his cargo to some friendly port. And^ 
in addition to the usual laws of blockade^ it was insisted that a 
mere declaration^ or paper blockade^ should be respected. This 
instruction was communicated to the neutral Powers^ and its 
unusual provisions were justified on the ground that the French 
Government could not be regarded as a legitimate and established 
one. Such were the grounds urged by Mr. Hailes^ the English 
Minister at Copenhagen^ in a note to Count Bernstorff^ the 
Danish Foreign Minister. Mr. Hailes further urged that the 
circumstances of this war exempted it from the ordinary system 
of public law ; that the French corn trade was not in the hands 
of private individuals^ but conducted by the Executive Council 
and the different municipalities ; that to reduce the French to 
famine was an important means to compel them to an equitable 
peace;, and justified by their having armed the working classes 
against the general tranquillity of Europe. Mr. Hailes also pro- 
tested against French privateers^ with their prizes^ being admitted 
into Danish ports. 

It was easy for Count Bernstorff, in an admirable note, remark- 
able for its dignity and moderation, to refute most of the argu- 
ments of the English Minister. He exposed the mischievous 
doctrine that the nature of circumstances should influence the 
unalterable Rights of Nations, or the solemn obligation of treaties ; 
he rejected the novel distinction attempted to be drawn between 
contracts made by a government or by private individuals, as well 
as the monstrous proposition that the same laws may be applied to 
a whole nation as to a blockaded place, and that an entire people, 
including many innocent provinces, may be reduced to submission 
by starvation. ^^One war,^^ he observes, ^^niay certainly differ from 
another by its motives, its object, its necessity, its justice, or inr 
justice; this may be of the greatest importance for the belligerent 
parties, and may and ought to influence the peace, the com- 
pensations, and all such accessory considerations ; but it has abso- 
lutely no concern with neutral Powers. Such Powers, no doubt, 
will interest themselves for those who have justice on their side, 
but they have no right to listen to this sentiment ; neutrality, if 
it be ^ot perfect, no longer exists.’’^ ^ 


> BernstonTs Memom, ap. Garden, t. vi. p. 317 sqq. 
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Tlie views of England were^ lioweverj immediately adopted by 
S'weden. This difference in tlie policy of the two Northern Courts 
is explained by the nature of their treaties with England. In that 
with Denmark; flour; wheat; and other grain and provisions; were 
expressly excepted from the category of contraband of war; while 
in that with Sweden they were included in it. Hence the conduct 
observed by England was in fact favourable to the SwedeS; since 
grain seized as contraband was not absolutely confiscated; as under 
her treaty it might have beeU; but sold on account of the pro- 
prietors. With regard to the DaneS; on the other hand; the 
seizing of cargoes of grain was a manifest breach of . treaty; which 
was by no means compensated by the sales effected for the owners. 
Within a few months from the breaking out of hostilities; no 
fewer than eighty-nine Danish vessels; laden with corn and other 
provisions, were carried into English ports. And the English 
Government was very slow in paying over the proceeds of the 
cargoes. Meanwhile the English Admiralty had adopted the 
new doctrine; that neutral nations had a right to carry to foreign 
countries only their own produce and manufactures ; according to 
which the payment for the cargoes and freight of several neutral 
vessels was refused. In order to cut off all commerce between 
France and her colonies by means of neutral vessels; Great Britain 
also proclaimed the principle that neutrals could not carry oH; in 
time of war; a commerce forbidden to them by a belligerent 
Power in time of peace. These acts were wound up by a secret 
order issued by the English Government in March; 1794; 
enjoining captains to seize all vessels laden with provisions or 
naval stores, whatever might be their destination, and to bring 
them into a British port j where the crews were subjected to an 
interrogatory of twenty questions, of a truly inquisitorial nature. 

These proceedings at length induced Sweden as well as Den- 
mark to enter into a defensive alliance for the protection of 
their commerce, concluded at Copenhagen, March 27th; 1794.^ 
By Article X., the Baltic was declared closed. But this treaty 
could not preserve their commerce from the vexations and tyranny 
of Great Britain and France. After the establishment of the 
Directory, the injustice exercised by France towards neutral com- 
merce exceeded anything that had been done by England. The 
law of January ISth, 1798, established the monstrous principle 
that the quality of ships should be determined by their cargo ; 


* Martens, t v. p. 274. 
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consequently, that every ship, laden wholly or in part with Bnghsh 
merchandise, should be lawful prize, whoever might be the wner 
of the merchandise. This was virtually an order to every Euro- 
pean Power to renounce aU commerce with Great Britain. ^ 

The Kings of Sweden and Denmark, to protect the navigation 
of their subjects, appointed frigates and other armed vessels to 
sail at certain fixed periods and convoy merchant vessels bound 
for Lisbon and the Mediterranean. This measure was not adopted 
with the view of protecting ly force the vessels under convoy, but 
was founded on the principle that the presence of a man-of-war 
was sufficient guarantee that these vessels were Iona fide traders, 
having nothing on board liable to seizure, and consequently 
exempt from the right of search. Great Britain, however, did 
not necognize this principle, and the adoption of it led to the 
Armed Neutrality. At first, indeed, vessels so escorted were suf- 
fered to pass by the British cruisers. The principle was first con- 
tested byAdmiralEeith,inthe case of aDanish frigatewith convoy, 

nearGibraltar,inl799. More flagrant instances occurred next year. 

On July 25th, 1800, the Danish frigate '' Preya,” with a convoy 
of six vessels, was stopped by an English squadron at the entrance 
of the Channel, and, after some resistance, was conducted with its 
convoy to tie Downs^ wliere the vessels were searched, hut nothing 

ofacontraband nature discovered. A warm discussion ensued 
between the English and Danish Governments ; Lord Whitworth 
was sent to Copenhagen, and a fleet of sixteen ships of war was 
despatched to support his arguments. Count Bernstorfif proposed 
the mediation of Eussia, which was declined, and Denmark was 
compelled to yield. An arrangement was concluded, August 
29th,^ by which the Danish convoys were suspended till some 
definitive convention should be concluded ; meanwhile the 
Freya^ and her convoys were released. 

Before the arrival of Lord Whitworth in Denmark, the Court of 
Copenhagen had notified to the Czar the outrage committed on the 
Danish flag, and had invoked his interference. Paul I., who already 
thought that he had several causes of complaint against England, 
resolved to constitute himself the arbiter of the Baltic and the 
protector of neutral rights. Accordingly, without awaiting the 
result of the negotiations between England and Denmark, he 
addressed a circular* to the Kings of Prussia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, who had all occasion to complain of insults to their flags, 
inviting them to revive the Aemed Nedteality established in the 
' Martens, t vii. p. 149. ^ P* 1^0. 
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reign of Catharine II. in 1780. The Convention arranged be- 
tween Great Britain and Denmark caused him at first to relax the 
measures which he had taken to carry out this policy ; but the 
news of the seizure of Malta by the English goaded him to fuiy^ 
and on November 7th, 1800, an embargo was laid on all British 
ships in the ports of the Russian Empire. This was a manifest 
violation of the Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and 
Russia, of February 21st, 1797, which provided that, in case of a 
rupture, a term of at least a twelvemonth should be allowed to 
merchants to retire and dispose of their effects.^ 

Gustavus Adolphus IV. of Sweden was the first to adhere to 
the Russian proposition. In December, 1800, that Sovereign pro- 
ceeded in person to St. Petersbiu'g, to arrange with the Czar the 
basis of the proposed association, and a series of treaties was signed 
forming a regular Quadruple Alliance, viz., between Russia and 
Sweden, and Russia and Denmark, December 16th, and on the 
18th between Russia and Prussia.^ The main principles adopted 
by this confederacy were, that arms and ammunition alone are con- 
traband of wai*, unless particular treaties with a belligerent deter- 
mined otherwise j that goods belonging to the subjects of a belli- 
gerent Power are covered by the neutral flag, except contraband of 
war; that no port can be regarded as blockaded unless the blockade 
be real and effectual, rendering it dangerous to enter ; that the 
declaration of an officer commanding a ship or ships of war, to the 
effect that there is nothing contraband on board his convoy, suffices 
to exempt it from search. 

Mr. Drummond having demanded from the Court of Denmark 
a plain and satisfactory answer respecting the negotiations with 
Russia, Count Bernstorff, in reply, denied that the engagements 
which Denmark was about to contract were either hostile to Great 
Britain, or at variance with those of the Convention of August 
29th ; and he asserted that the principles, respecting which the 
Northern Powers were about to come to an agreement, so far 
from compromising their neutrality, were designed only to confirm 
it.'^ In consequence of this note the English Government placed 
an embargo on all Russian, Swedish, and Danish vessels, January 
14th, 1801 ; and Lord Grenville, in a note to the Danish and 
Swedish Ministers in London, declared that the new Maritime 
Code of 1780 was an innovation hurtful to the dearest interests 
of Great Britain; and that Russia had renounced it by the 

^ Art. xii. ap. Martens, t. vi. p. 363. * /W. t ril p. 172 sqq. 
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en-^agements wMcli ste had entered into at the commencement 
of “the present war. At the same time orders were garen for 
the invasion of the Danish islands in the West Indies, and for 

the preparation of a Baltic fleet. Sri ^ DeT 

called his Minister from Copenhagen, because the Court of Den 
mark had hesitated to ratify absolutely the treaty of December 
im The King of Denmark, thus placed between two dangers, 
acceded unconditionally to the Armed Neutrality, February 

The British Ministry, wishing to conciliate Prussia, had laid mo 
embargo on the ships of that Power, although she had joined the 
mrthL Lea-ue. Yet Prussia and Denmark concerted a project 
I e^rdrug vessels from the Elbe and Weser, to which 

acrainst England, even in their own harbours, till Maich 29^, 
^en an embargo was placed upon all English ships. At the 
same time 12,000 Danish troops occupied Hambuig, caused 
buoys to be removed between Cushaven and Gluckstadt, put an 
embargo on all ships bound for England, and seizedmlk Eng is 
property that could be found in Hamburg. Another_Danmh corps 
of 3,000 men occupied Liibeck, April 5^.^ An ng is ee , 

imfler Sir Hvde Parker and Lord Nelson, had already reached the 

:;t:n! o?£Ltegat on the 18th of March. On April 4th 
24,000 Prussian troops entered the Electorate of Hanover by 
vktue of a convention with the Hanoverian Ministry. It has been 
thought that this occupation was arranged with the Cabinet ot 
London, in order to prevent Hanover from being seized by the 
Erench It is at all events certain that, even after this event, no 
embargo was laid in England upon Prussian ships, nor in Prussia 
upon those of England. Bremen was also taken possession of by 

Prussian troops, April 12th. , ' . . „ , i * i 

We have thus explained at some length the origm of the Arrued 
Neutrality of 1800, and of the short war with Denmark which 
ensued, in order that the reader may be able to form his own 
oninion on those events. Mr. Vansittart, who was sent as a special 
envoy to Copenhagen, having failed in his attempts to induce the 
Court of Denmark to withdraw from the Eussian alliance, recourse 
was had to compulsion. The history of the expedition to Copem 
hagen under Sir Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson is so well knoTO 
to the Ni-ngNsh reader that we need here recapitulate only the 
principal incidents. The Sound was passed by the English fleet 
with little or no damage from the guns of Kronborg Castle, 
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while the Swedes on their side offered no resistance. On April 
2nd^ Lord Nelson^ disregarding the signal of Sir Hyde Parker to 
withdraw from the combat^ gained a decisive victory over the 
Danish fleet stationed in front of Copenhagen ; but not without 
a brave and prolonged resistance on the part of the Danes^ by 
which the English vessels were considerably damaged. On the 
following day Nelson proceeded to Copenhagen to arrange an 
accommodation. The Danish Government rejected some advan- 
tageous offers for a defensive alliance^ but concluded a convention 
for an armistice of fourteen weeks (April 9th) d during which 
period the Danish fleet was to remain in its actual state, and the 
treaty with Eussia of December 16th, 1800, that is, the Armed 
Neutrality, was, so far as concerned Denmark, to remain in abey- 
ance. In the West Indies, Admiral Duckworth had, in the course 
of March, reduced the Danish islands of St. Martin, St. Thomas, 
and St. John, and the Swedish island of St. Bartholomew. 

A few days after the conclusion of the convention with Den- 
mark, Sir Hyde Parker, leaving Nelson at Copenhagen, proceeded 
with twenty-eight ships into the Baltic. He appeared before the 
Swedish port of Carlscrona, April 19th, and summoned the com- 
mandant to make known his intentions. Gustavus IV., who had 
come to Carlscrona in person, directed the commandant to reply 
that the King of Sweden would remain faithful to his engagements 
with his allies. At this critical juncture hostilities were arrested 
by intelligence of the death of Paul I., and by the change of policy 
adopted by his son and successor, the Emperor Alexander, imme- 
diately on his accession to the Eussian throne. 

Although Paul I. was loyal and generous, and not without a 
certain kind of intellect, his violence and eccentricities caused him 
to be dreaded and shunned. St. Petersburg was quitted by those 
who had the means to do so to such an extent that houses fell 
considerably in price.*^ Paul, from his almost insane hatred of the 
French Eevolution^ exacted a respect and obedience which were 
puerile and fatiguing ; the cut of a coat, the hour of repose, and 
other trifling matters of the same kind, were enforced under pain 
of imprisonment and exile. His recent policy and abandonment of 
the English alliance were also regarded by a powerful party with 
disapprobation. In a despotism like that of Eussia, assassination 
comes to be looked upon as a legitimate means of escape from an 
absolute master, whose actions cannot be controlled. The murder 
of Paul seems to have been first suggested by an Italian named 
^ Martens, Recueil^ t. yii. p. 238. ^ Homme t. viii. p. 81. 
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Pdbas. One of tbe chief actors in it, liower, was Yon der Pahlen, 

a o-entleman of Oonrland, whom Paul had made governor of St. 
Potershnrg— a post of overwhelming fatigue and responsibility, 

as the Emperor, in addition to its military duties, required a daily 
account of the conversations, the acts, nay, the very thoughts ot 
the inhabitants. It was feared that Paul would restore the King- 
dom of Poland, and Pahlen enjoyed a large share of its confasca- 
tions. Pahlen got together a little band of conspirators, among 
whom the principal was Prince Zouboff, a favourite of the Czar s 
and an ofldcer in his guards. The Czarowitsch, Alexander himself, 
was, after some reluctance, induced to join the plot, though only 
on condition that his fathers life should be respected. Paul s 
favourite son, Constantine, is even said to have been seen by his 
father among the assassins in his apartments.^ Paul was murdered 
Oil tlie niglit of March 24th, while Pahlen kept watch in the 
carden at the head of a strong detachment of guards. Next day 
it was given out that the Emperor had been carried off by an 
apoplexy. Alexander I., after some demonstrations of filial sorrow, 
received the homage of the Court and Senate, and the announce- 
ment of a new reign spread an unconcealed joy through the Eus- 

sian metropolis, ^ _ 

Alexander was no sooner seated on his father s tnrone than a 
new line of policy was adopted. He abandoned the Erench alliance, 
and one of his first acts was to inform the English admiral that he 
accepted the proposal made by Great Britain to his predecessor 
to arrange the differences which had produced the war; and Count 
Pahlen, now Minister of Foreign Affairs, requested a suspenmon of 
hostilities till he could receive the ulterior instructions of hi^s Court. 
This demand was acceded to by Admiral Parker, and the Northem 
War terminated. At the instance of the Emperor of Eussia the 
Danish troops evacuated Hamburg and Liibeck ; the King of 
Prussia also showed himself willing to forward the views of Alex- 
ander. Nevertheless, the Prussian troops continued to occupy 
Hanover, not, it has been supposed, without the concurrence of 
Great Britain, till the preHminaries of a peace between that 
country and France had been ratified. A Congress was opened 
at St. Petersburg, and on June 17th, 1801, a convention was con- 
cluded between Eussia and Great Britain, which established a new 
maritime code.* Great Britain obtained the recognition of two 
principles which were deemed of the highest importance; 1. That 
the flag does not cover the goods ; 2 . That vessels under convoy may 
‘ Michelet, Watedoo, p. 58. " Martens, t. vii. p. 260. 
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be visitecL On tlie other Imiiclj the English Cabinet, renounced 
some of its pretensions.; especially the validity of what is , called 
paper-blockade/^ .As between Eiissia and Great Britain arms 
and ainmmiition alone were declared contraband of wai% to the ex- 
clusion of provision and building-timber; with other nations con- 
traband goods were to be determined by treaty. By two separate 
articles the armistice between Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms was prolonged for three months ; and the Treaty of 
Conimerce between Great Britain and Eussia of February 21st^ 
1797; was renewed. 

This convention excited considerable dissatisfaction in Den- 
mark and Sweden. Danish blood alone had flowed in maintainina^ 

o 

principles first proclaimed by Eussia^ but which that Power now 
abandoned. The Court of Copenhagen .waS;. however^, at length 
compelled to yield; and acceded to the Convention of St. Peters- 
burg; October 23rd; 1801. Sweden held out longer^ and did not 
adhere to the convention till March SOtli; 1802. Great Britain^ in 
conformity ■with it; restored the islands which she had taken from 
the two Scandinavian Powers. 

The Coalition; for which the EmiDeror Paul had taken up armS; 
having been dissolved by the Peace of Lune-ville; Alexander; who 
shared not the passions and prejudices of his father, entered into 
negotiations for a joeace with France and her allies. A treaty ■with 
Spain was first concluded at Paris, October 4th; 1801 which^ as 
the two nations had really no substantial grievances to allege 
against each other, was comprised in three short and unimportant 
articles. The. treaty with France was signed four days later 
(October 8th) The most remarkable article was that the con- 
tracting Powers reciprocally engaged not to pei’init their subjects 
to maintain any correspondence with the internal enemies of the 
government of either, to propagate principles inimical to their 
respective constitutions, or to foment political troubles. The 
anti-revolutionary principles thus sanctioned by the First Oons^ul, 
and especially the use of the word subjects^ excited considerable 
animaclversioii in the French Legislature; nevertheless, the ivafcifi- 
cation of the treaty was voted by a large majority. A secret 
convention concluded between France and Eussia, October llth, 
was of more political importance than the treaty of peace. This 
has not been published, but it is known that the two Powers 
agreed to act in intimate concert in arranging the affairs of Italy 
and Germany ; that Eussia should mediate the re-establishment 

‘ MartenSj t vii. p. 385. * p. 386, 
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of peace between France and tbe Porte; that France should witli» 
draw her troops from Naples; that the King of Sardinia should 
be indemnified; that the Eepublic of the Seven Ionian Islands 
should be recognized and guaranteed; that the two Powers should 
unite to consolidate the general peace^ to establish a just equili- 
brium in the four quarters of the globe^ and to assure the liberty 
of the seas.^ 

Before we advert to the peace between France and the Porte^ 
we must relate the end of the French invasion of Egypt. 

The furtive departure of Bonaparte had spread discontent and 
dejection among the French army in that country^ and these feel- 
ings were mitigated only by their confidence in the great moral as 
well as military qualities of Kleberg to whom the command had 
been left. The Turks effected another descent at Damietta, 
November Ist^ 1799. They were repulsed with great loss; but 
Kleber^ on learning that the Grand Yizier was approaching with 
a large army through Syria^ and that he had taken the fortress of 
El Arisch^ December 29th^ deemed it prudent to enter into nego- 
tiations. These had been begun by Bonaparte before his departure^, 
and he had recommended Kleber to follow them up. Kleber pre- 
ferred to treat through English mediation rather than directly 
with the Turks. He had already had some correspondence with 
Sir Sidney Smith, and conferences were opened on board the Com- 
modore^s ship, the Tiger,^^ December 22nd. Sir Sidney Smith 
was not authorized to treat by his Government; and, in fact, his 
negotiations with Desaix and Poussielgue, whom Kleber had de- 
puted^ were not conducted in the name of England, but of the 
Grand Vizier. The Tiger being driven out to sea by a violent 
storm, came to anchor at El Arisch, January 9th, 1800, where the 
camp of the Grand Vizier was then established. By a convention 
signed at this place January 24th, by Desaix and Poussielgue, and 
the plenipotentiaries of the Grand Vizier, an armistice in Egypt 
of three months was agreed upon; the Turks engaged to trans- 
port the French army, with arms and baggage, to France, and to/ 
provide for its subsistence.^ 

Sir Sidney Smith, at the time this convention was arranged, 
had no reason to suspect that it would be distasteful to his 
Government. But meanwhile the English Cabinet, relying ap- 
parently on an intercepted letter of Kleber^ s, in which the distress 
to which the French army had been reduced was painted in the 
most vivid colours, had resolved to listen to no terms with them 

1 Garden, t. tI p. 287 sq. ^ Martens, t. m p. 1. 
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sliort of a surreiider as prisoners of war ; and they had already' 
given Lord Keith^ their admiral in the Mediterranean^ secret 
instnictions to this effect. Sir Sidney Smith did not learn these 
orders till February 22nd, at Cyprus; and he immediately has- 
tened to communicate them to Kleber lest that general should 
have reason to complain that he had been deceived.^ Kleber had 
already restored Salahieh, Katijeh, Belbeis, and Damietta to the 
Grand Yizier, when he received a summons from Lord Keith to 
surrender at discretion. With a natural irritation he communi- 
cated it to his troops, and with the laconic address, Soldiers ! 
a victory is the only answer to such insolence : Let us march ! 
he immediately resumed hostilities. The Turks were completely 
defeated at Heliopolis, March 20th. But Kleber was assassinated 
by a fanatical Turk, June 14th ; when the command devolved on 
Menou, one of the most incompetent of the French generals. 
Kleber had contemplated the renewal of negotiations. Menou, 
on the contrary, who, with the name of Abdallah, had assumed 
the Mahometan faith, and married a Turkish wife, was deter- 
mined to remain in Egypt in spite of the English and the Turks, 
and even of his own army. Thus the English Cabinet had missed 
an opportunity which it recovered only at great expense and 
bloodshed. They now wished to retract, but Menou would not 
hear of the capitulation of El Arisch; it became necessary to 
reduce him by foi’ce, and General Abercrombie was despatched 
to Egypt with 17,000 men. Lord Elgin, British Minister at Con- 
stantinople, pressed the Porte to assist. But Paul I. had inspired 
the Turks with a distrust of England ; the Turkish armament 
was retarded, and Abercrombie, after waiting in vain for the 
Ottoman fleet, disembarked near Aboukir, March 1st, 1801, and 
after a sharp contest made himself master of that place. In the 
battle of Canopus, or Rhamanieh, March 21st, Menou was de- 
feated with a loss of 1,700 killed and 2,000 prisoners. But 
Abercrombie received a mortal wound, and Menou contrived to 
retreat in good order to Alexandria. 

The command of the English army now devolved on General 
Hutchinson, who, being reinforced by 6,000 Turks, took Eosetta, 
April 19th. Reinforcements from the East Indies, under General 
Baird, as well as from the Cape of Good Hope, disembarked at 
Cosseir on the Red Sea, but came too late to be of any service. 
An army of 20,000 Turks, marching through Syria, had joined 
the English, June 5th ; and General Belliard, commandant of 
^ Garden, t. vi. p. 214. 
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Cairo^ seeing no Iiope of resisting snoli superior forces^ signed a 
capitulation^ Jnne 27tli^ 1801/ By virtue of tliis capitulation^, 
14;000 men, including civil officers and scientific and literary 
men^ were carried to Toulon free of expense; wliicli port they 
reached in September. As Menon refused to include in the 
capitulation the garrison of Alexandria^ that place was invested^ 
and had to suffer all the horrors of a siege. At lengthy de- 
spairing of relief^ which had been vainly attempted by Admiral 
Gantheauxne^ Menon was compelled to capitulate^ August SOtli. 
He did not obtain such advantageous terms as Belliard. The 
French were obliged to relinquish their Arab MSS.^ maps^ and 
objects of antiquity^ and to surrender their vessels and the greater 
part of their guns. 

The Porte being assured of the evacuation of Egypt by the 
French;, the preliminaries of a peace with France were signed at 
Parisj October 9th^ 1801 ; but they were not converted into a 
definitive treaty till Jnne 25thj 1802^ after the conclusion of the 
Peace of Amiens between France and England.*^ The Turkish 
dominions were to be placed in the status quo before the war ; 
the French w^ere to enjoy all their former privileges of navigation 
and commerce^ and particularly were to have the right of entering 
the Black Sea. The Porte acceded to the Treaty of Amiens. 

After the Peace of Liineville^ France had no active opponent 
except Great Britain. The First Consul was sincerely desirous 
of a peace with this country also. With the view of procuring it, 
M. Otto, who had heen charge cV affaires at Berlin, a man of con- 
ciliating manners and well acquainted with the English language 
and customs, was sent to London as commissioner for treating 
with regard to prisoners of war; and he availed himself of the 
opportunities thus afforded to open indirect communications with 
the English Ministers and other influential statesmen. These 
views were promoted by a change in the English Ministry. 
Mr, Pitt resigned office, February 9th, 1801, in consequence 
of his advocacy of Catholic emancipation; a measure which 
George III, would not hear of. Mr. Pitt was succeeded as 
Premier by Mr. Henry Addington, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons ; Lord Hawkesbury became Foreign Secretary 
instead of Lord Grenville, and Lord Hobart succeeded Mr. 
Diindas in the War Department. The new Ministers were 
inclined for peace. Immediately on their accession to office 
they despatched to Paris ^one Messeria, a Corsican, to sound 
^ Martens, t. vii. p, 22. 2 Martens, t. vii. pp. 391, 416. 
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the intentions of Bonaparte^ and to propose the opening of a 
conference. The First Consiirs inclination for peace had^ how- 
ever^ at this time somewhat abated. He beheld in the hTorth a 
formidable combination against England : the Emperor Paul I. 
seemed warmly disposed to second all the French plans of aggres- 
sioii^ while Egypt continued to be occupied by the troops of the 
Eepiiblic. Negotiations^ indeed, still went on, but in a desul- 
tory manner. At the same time Bonaparte sought to create 
alarm in England by preparations for an invasion. Camps had 
been formed at different points on the French coast from Ostend 
to Brest ; a large force was stationed at Boulogne, and a great 
many vessels and flat boats had been collected in the different 
harbours. Lord Nelson was specially commissioned to watch and 
frustrate these preparations ; but though he was fully persuaded 
that an invasion could not be successfully attempted, the victor 
of Aboukir and Copenhagen failed in an attempt to destroy the 
French flotilla at Boulogne. The reverses of the French arms in 
Egypt, the death of the Emperor Paul, the dissolution of the 
Northern Confederacy, the ascendency of British maritime power, 
discontents in Holland, Switzerland, and Piedmont, discussions 
in Germany respecting the execution of the Treaty of Lun^ville, 
and the indemnification of dispossessed Princes, the state of 
public opinion in France, and other causes inclined the French 
Consul more seriously to peace. Preliminaries were signed at 
London, October 1st, 1801. Amiens was fixed upon as the place 
for negotiating a definitive treaty, which was to include Spain 
and the Batavian Eepnblic ; and conferences were opened early 
in December. Great Britain was represented by the Marquis 
Cornwallis, Prance by Joseph Bonaparte. The Chevalier D^Azara 
and. M. Schimmelpenninck were the plenipotentiaries for Spain 
and Holland, but took no part in the general conferences ; they 
were appealed to only when the interests of those Powers were 
concerned. Malta was the chief obstacle to an aiTangement, and 
occasioned long and warm discussions. The English Cabinet was 
iiattmally loth to relinquish a possession which had cost so much 
pains to acquire, which by its position was so important with 
respect to Egypt and the Bast, and which, if such a contingency 
were not duly provided against, would probably again fall into 
the hands of the French. At length, however, the definitive 
P.EACE OF Amiens w'as signed, March 27th, 1802} The following 
were the principal conditions. The Isle of Trinidad was ceded 
* IMartens, t. vii. p. 404. The preliminaries, ibid, p. 377. 
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hj Spain to Great Britain^ and Ceylon by tbe Dntcli : Great 
Britain restored all ber other conquests. Portugal was to make 
some concessions to France in Guiana^ and to cede to Spain the 
province of Olivenca. The Bepublic of the Seven Ionian Islands 
was recognized. These islands, taken by the French from the 
Venetians, and recaptured by the combined Russian and Ottoman 
fleets, had been singularly enough erected into a Republic by 
the two most despotic governments in the world, as mutual 
jealousies would not permit their possession by either of the 
conquering Powers. They were nominally placed under the, 
suzei’ainty of the Porte, but with Russian guarantee of their 
integrity. The British Cabinet preferred passing over Iforth 
Italy in silence to recognizing the new Italian Republics. In the 
preceding January, Bonaparte had caused himself to be elected 
President of the Cisalpine Republic, and had changed its name to 
that of the Italian Republic.'’^ 

By Article X. of the Treaty of Amiens, Malta and its dependent 
isles were to be restored to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem^ 
who were to elect a Grand Master. Xo Fi’enchman or English- 
man was to be admitted into the Order. Malta was to be 
evacuated by the British troops within three months after the 
exchange of ratifications, provided the Grand Master was ready 
to take possession, and that a garrison of 2,000 men, to be pro- 
vided by the King of the Two Sicilies, had arrived. Half at least 
of the garrison was to be composed of natives of Malta. The 
Maltese ports to be open to all nations except the States of Barbary. 
The present arrangement and the independence of the island, to 
be guaranteed by Prance, Great Britain, Austria, Spain, Russia, 
and Prussia. The other more remarkable conditions of this Treaty 
were that the French troops should evacuate the Kingdom of 
Naples and the Roman State, and the British all the ports and 
islands in the Mediterranean and Adriatic. The French fisheries 
in Newfoundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence were to be restored 
to the footing they were on before the war. The House of Nassau 
was to be compensated for the loss of property accruing from the 
revolution in Holland ; but the august and sovereign character of 
that House was ignored, nor was it stated whence the compensa- 
tion was to be derived. 

By the great mass of the English people, overwhelmed with the 
burdens of war, the Peace of Amiens was hailed with delight ; the 
more discerning portion of the public foresaw that it was not likely 
^ By a convention of Marct 2ist, 1800. Martens, t. vii. p. 41. 
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to be durable. None of tlie objects of the war had in fact been 
obtained. All that England could show for her enormous expen- 
diture of blood and treasure during a period of nine years^ were the 
comparatively unimportant possessions of Trinidad and Ceylon^ 
which belonged to the allies of France^ while Prance herself^ the 
principal party in the war^ had not been deprived of a single 
possession^ and found her influence on the Continent increased to 
a formidable extent by connivance at her annexations and by the 
republics which she had established in Italy and the Netherlands. 
It was perhaps impossible for England^ which now stood alone^ to 
attempt to overturn these arrangements^ and on the whole the 
peace may havo been necessaiy ; but at the same time it was not 
difficult to foresee that it contained the germs of future wars and 
calamities/ In France^ on the contrary^ the Peace of Amiens pro- 
digiously increased the renown of the First Consul who appeared 
to have established by negotiations the acquisitions won by his 
arms. The Legislature resounded with his pi-aises. It was declared 
that he was entitled to some signal mark of national gratitude ; on 
May 8th he was re-elected Consul for an additional ten years^ and 
a few months after (August 2nd, 1802) he was rewarded with the 
Consulate for life. 

^ See especially Mr. Windham’s speech the Lords. Mr. Pitt in general defended 
on the Address, October 29 th ; Adolphus, the treaty, but regretted the loss of Malta, 
vol. vii. p. 545. Also Lord Grenville’s in Ibid. p. 553. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 

A fter the Peace of Amiens' the attention of Bonaparte was 
principally directed to the consolidation of his own power. 
ITitli this view he began to restore in his own favour the abso- 
lutism of the ancient regime) and to banish the traces of the Revo- 
lution by re-establishing a courtly etiquette^, introducing substi- 
tutes for the ancient distinctions of rank^ restoring an external 
decency of manners;, and the observances and ceremonies of 
religion. In March; 1802; twenty of the more turbulent tribunes 
were ejected by an operation of the Senate; and the number of 
the tribunate reduced to eighty. The Legislative body also 
underwent a purification. The Revolution of 16th Thermidof) an 
X (August 2nd; 1802); when Bonaparte was named Consul for 
life by the pretended suffrages of the people; established as abso- 
lute a despotism as any that France had yet experienced. The 
electors Vvei^e now to be appointed for life; and the First Consul 
could increase their number. The Senate; the mere creatures of 
Bonaparte; were invested with power to alter the institutions of 
the State; and to dissolve the Tribunate and Legislative Body. The 
Council of State was recognized as a constituted authority; and 
its number was increased. The Tribunate underwent a second 
reduction to the number of fifty; by the elimination of thirty 
more of its boldest members. A sort of hierarchy was established 
among the tribunals by the appointment of a Court of Cassation; 
with power to censure and even suspend the inferior judges ; while 
the whole were subordinate to the Minister of Justice. Such 
\Tere the rapid strides of despotism ! 

Along with liberty; such as it had been; Bonaparte sought also 
to abolish equality. A sort of new order of nobility was established 
by the institution of a Legion of Honour (May 19th; 1802); des- 
tined to confer pecuniary rewards and marks of distmetion on those 
wdio had signalized themselves by their civil or military services. 
The Legion was to consist of about 7,000 men; divided into cohorts 
and dispersed in different parts of France. The cohorts contained 
privates; subaltern and higher officers; with salaries varying accord- 
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ing to rank from between 200 and 800 francs to 5^000.^ TMs law 
was very strongly opposed. It passed tlie Legislature only by a 
small majority^, and was very unpopular out of doors. Those first 
decorated with the insignia of the Order received them with a sort 
of derisive contempt ; but the Order ultimately became a powerful 
means of attaching' men to Bonaparte^s service. Among other in- 
struments of despotism may be mentioned a law for a conscription^, 
which placed 120^000 recruits at the disposal of the First ConsuFs 
military ambition. 

The Concordat arranged with Pope Pins VII. in the previous 
year was adopted by the Legislature April 8th^ 1802. By this act 
nine arohbisho23rics^ and forty-one bishoprics^ with chapters^ were 
re-established in France. The salary of an archbishop was fixed at 
15^000 francs ; of a bishop at 10^000 ; of a cure of the first class^ 
IjoOO; of the second class^ 1^000. The liberties of the Gailican 
Church were defined in seventy-seven articles^ which were to form 
tho only Ecclesiastical Code recognized by the French tribunals. 
Protestant worshiii was also admitted^ and regulated by fourty-four 
articles. The observance of Sunday and of the four grand festivals 
was restored ; and the Government ceased to employ the system of 
decadeSj the first step towards the abandonment of the Republican 
calendar. The completion of the Concordat was celebrated with 
great pomp at Notre Dame. The First Consul and his suite j)ro- 
ceeded thither in the royal carriages^ amid salvos of artillery^ and 
with all the etiquette of Monarchy.*^ The pliant Pius YII. displayed 
his gratitude to Talleyrand^ the ex-Bishop of Autun_, by a Brief 
of June 29thj releasing him from all ecclesiastical censiires; autho- 
rizing him to wear a secular dress^ and to take upon himself the 
conduct of secular affairs. Under this authority Talleyrand soon 
afterwards mai-ried;^ 

It would be unjust not to mention that^ along with his acts of 
despotism^ Bonaparte introduced many excellent alterations and 
reforms^ by protecting religion and good manners^ encouraging the 
arts and sciences^ and all that improves and adorns society^ and by 
setting an example of social propriety and the virtues of domestic 
life. He applied his attention to the development of manufactures 
and commerce^ and to the construction of canals^ roads^ ports^ 
bridgeS;,and other public works. He promoted education by estab-. 

^ Goldsmitlij t. i. p. 426. Cardinal Spina and two or three tlieo- 

The Concordatjor treaty of Bonaparte logians. It will be found in Martens’ 
with, the Pope, bad been arranged with- Beoueil^ t. vii. p. 353 sqq. Cf. L’Abb6 de 
out any synod, between Joseph Bonaparte Pradt, Le$ QuMre Concordats , t. i. 
and Cardinal Consalvi, with the aid of ® Montgahlard, t, v. p. 476, 
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lisMng in the different communes and secondary schools^ 

as well as special schools and lyceiinis supported at the public 
expense. He took a personal share in the labours of the committees 
which had been appointed to draw up new codes of civil and 
criminal law. He performed an act of policy as well as justice by 
granting a general amnesty to all emigrants (except about 1^000 
attached to the person of the Pretender, Louis XYIII.) who should 
return to France before September 23rd. The list of emigrants 
formed nine volumes;, and presented a total of near 150^000 names.^ 
Large quantities of them were already in France^ but after this 
invitation they returned in great numbers f and in a few years 
many of the former courtiers of Yersailles might be observed 
worshipping the new idol who had established himself in the 
palace of the Bourbons. Eeturned emigrants were to remain ten 
years under the surveillance of the Government. They could not 
reclaim such property as had been disposed of by the Eepublic ; 
but^ with certain exceptions^ what still remained in the hands of 
the State was to be restored to them. 

The reduction of St. Domingo added another laurel to the First 
ConsuFs wreath. That island had long been in a state of rebellion^ 
which the maritime inferiority of the French prevented them from 
quelling. Under the conduct of Toussaint FOuverture, a man who^ 
though born in the condition of a common negro slave^ possessed 
great intelligence and many admirable qualities^ the negroes of St. 
DomingO;, after subduing the Spanish portion of that island^ had, 
in July^ 1801_, constituted it and some adjacent islands into a sepa- 
rate colony^ decreed a constitution and the perpetual abolition of 
slavery^ and appointed Toussaint FOuverture to be their governor. 
After the signing of the preliminary treaty with England; Bonaparte 
despatched a fleet to the West IndieS; with a considerable land force 
under Le Olerc; which; in a few mon ths; chiefly through the rivalry 
and disunion which prevailed among the negro eS; succeeded in re- 
ducing them to obedience. Christophe; the relative and lieutenant 
of Toussaint; was the first to surrender; and in May; 1802; Toussaint 
himself tendered his submission. He was allowed to retire to his 
estate ; but; in the month of June; he was treacherously seized; and 
carried to France ; and; after experiencing the greatest rigour 
during the passage; was imprisoned in the Castle of JouX; in 
Xormandy. 

With regard to foreign affairS; Bonaparte; partly by diplomacy; 
partly by fresh aggressions; continued after the Peace of Amiens to 
^ Monfcgaillard, t. v. p. 466. 
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extend and confirm tie influence of France upon tie Continent. 
By tie former of tiese metiods ie intervened in tie affairs of 
Germany^ succeeded in overturning some of tie fundamental prin- 
ciples of tie German Empire^ and in rendering it less able to resist 
his future attacks : an object^ however^ in wiici ie could not have 
succeeded but for tie jealousies and quarrels^ the shortsighted 
ambition^ and tie selfish policy^ of Austria and Prussia. 

The Peace of Luneville^ as we have seen^ had been concluded 
by the Emperor Francis 11.^ not only for his Austrian dominions^ 
but also for tie German body ; it had been ratified by the Electors^ 
PinnceS;, and States of tie Empire ; and it remained to indemnify^ 
under tie seventh article of tie treaty^ the Princes who had been 
deprived of their possessions by the cession of the left bank of tie 
Ehine^ as well as tie Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of 
Modena, who had been driven from their Italian dominions. We 
have already said that the Empire had consented at the Congress 
of Rastadt to the cession of the left bank of the Rhine, and had 
admitted the principle that the Princes dispossessed by this cession 
should be compensated by tie secularization of ecclesiastical do- 
mains, wiici now remained to be carried out. Francis was invited 
to conduct tie settlement of tie Empire by a decree of tie Diet 
of Ratisbon, April 30th, 1801. Tie participation of Prance in this 
matter was not then anticipated. hTo such participation had been 
stipulated in the Treaty of Luneville, though it had been in tie 
secret articles of Campo Formio. Had tie Emperor immediately 
complied with tie requisition of tie Diet, the affair might have 
been arranged without French intervention, but the Cabinet of 
Vienna adopted tie fatal policy of delay. Thugut had now retired 
from the Ministry, and had been succeeded by Count Franz Col- 
loredo ; but tie affairs of Austria were in reality directed by tie 
Yice-Oiancellor, Count Cobentzl. Francis himself appears to have 
suggested tie interference of France, with tie intention, probably, 
of anticipating Prussia and Bavaria in such an appeal.^ Hothing 
could have been more ill-advised than this step. It failed in con- 
ciliating tie First Consul, who, throughout the negotiations, took 
a decided part against Austria. 

On October 8th, 1801, the Diet appointed a Deputation of eight 
members, with unlimited powers to settle the question of indemni- 
fication and its collateral issues. These plenipotentiaries were the 
delegates of the Electors of Mentz, Bohemia (the Emperor), 
Saxony, Brandenburg (King of Prussia), Bavaria, of the Grand 


1 Menzel, A. Qesoh, der Dmisohm^ B. yi, S. 398 f. 
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Master of tlie Teutonic, Order^ of tke Duke' of Wtirtemberg^ and 
the Landgrave . of Hesse- Cassel. , But the Cabinet of Tienna 
suffered the matter to remain in abeyance another ten months ; 
during which Bonaparte had made peace with England^ and had 
concluded with the Emperor Alexander the Convention already 
mentioned for their joint action in the affairs of Germany^ aiid^ 
indeed^ of the whole world/ Alexander^ who was connected by 
ties of relationship with several of the German Princes^ was anxious 
to take a part in the settlement of Germany ; a proceeding also 
conformable to the policy of his grandmother Catharine II.^ who^ 
in the Peace of Teschen^ had exhibited herself as protectress of 
the Empire, Alexanders interview with Frederick William III. 
at Memelj in June^ 1802^ which produced a personal friendship 
between those two Sovereigns^ was an incident calculated to have 
an injurious effect upon the interests of Austria. 

The Emperor Francis^ finding that nothing was to be gained by 
delay; at length called the Deputation togethei-; August 2nd; 1802. 
But France and Eussia had now taken the matter into their own 
hands. Early in 1802 Paris had become the centre of negotiations 
respecting the affairs of Germany. As Austria and Prussia con- 
descended to treat there respecting their particular indemnifica- 
tions; it is more excusable that the minor German Princes should 
have adopted the same method. Bonaparte and Talleyrand were 
courted; as well as their dependents; interest was made even with 
clerks and servants^ and bargains were struck in Parisian garrets 
for German towns and districts.*^ The result of these negotiations 
was five treaties: namely; two between France and Prussia; May 
23rd; 1802 ; one between Prance and Bavaria; May 24th; one 
between France and Russia; June 3rd ; and one between Prance 
and Wiirtemberg; June 20th. Most of these treaties were secret; 
but their purport has since transpired. It is unnecessary here to 
state the substance of them f their effects will appear in the final 
settlement of the Empire. We need only state that by one of the 
treaties with Prance; the King of Prussia, guaranteed all the ar- 
rangements made by the First Consul in Italy; namely; the exis- 
tence of the Italian Republic; of the Kingdom of Etruria; and of 
the annexation of Piedmont to France; which we shall have to 
mention further on. The second treaty with Prussia concerned the 
House of Nassau. When the Peace of Amiens was signed; Prance 
entered into an engagement with the Batavian Republic; that the 

^ See above, p. 147 s ]. ^ Menzel, p. 339. 

3 It is given by Garden, t vii. p. 140 sqq. 
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compensation for the House of Nassau stii)ulate(i by that treaty 
slioulcl not be at. tlie expense of tlie Dutoli. By the treaty between 

/ Prance and Prussia, May 23rd/ it was agreed that the Prince of 
Nassau-Orange- Dillenbnrg-Diez should receive compensation in 
Germany ; but he was to renounce for himself and his heirs the 
. dignity of Staclholder, and all his estates and domains in the 
Batavian Eepublic, except the pensions settled on him. In conse- 
€|uence of these treaties^ Prussia and Bavaria proceeded to occupy 
the districts assigned to them as indemnifications, before the 
Deputation of the Empire which was to sanction the occupation 
had even assembled. Austria, however, anticipated Bavaria in 
occupying the town of Passaii, which the Emperor claimed for his 
brother the Grand Duke of Tuscany; and Austrian troops also 
took possession of the Archbishopric of Salzburg. The Imperial 
authority convoking the Deputation purported that they were to 
arrange the questions arising out of the 5th and 7th Articles of 
the Treaty of Liineville, ■with the BmperoPs plenipotentiary, and 
in conjunction vMh the French Government, Dmnng the Emperor^s 
delay. Prance and Eussia had drawn up a scheme of indemnifica- 
tion; |heir Ministers, M. Laforest and M. de Klupffell, attended 
the sittings of the Deputation as mediators; and before the open- 
ing of the conferences they handed in the scheme alluded to, 
with the intimation that it was the will of the Emperor of Eussia 
and of the First Consul that it should not be altered, and that the 
Deputation must abstain from delay in settling this matter beyond 
the two months allowed to them." The Deputation did not literally 
comply with these injunctions. Their Recess was not completed 
till February, 25th, 1803 ; and though in all matters which con- 
cerned the policy of the French and Russian Governments they 
observed the course dictated to them, they were allowed more 
liberty in such questions as regarded only the internal affairs of, 
Germany. It is impossible for us to detail all the regulations 
which were now adopted, nor is it necessary in this general 
histoiy.'^ It will suffice to state the principal changes thus intro- 
duced. 

The Emperor, for the cession of Ortenau to the Duke of 
Modena, condescended to receive from the hands of France and 
Eussia, Trent and Brixen, two bishoprics situated in his own do- 
minions. The Breisgau and Ortenau were made over to the Duke 

^ Martens, t. vii. p. 424. found in the Comte de GardnVs woik, 

® Menzel, ibid. p. 405. who has dedicated to it nearly the wliole 

^ A full account of the subject wiil be of his seventh volume. 
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of Modena in compensation for Hs Italian dominions. Tlie Em- 
peror^s brother^ Ferdinand^ Grand Duke of Tuscany^ receired on 
the same account the Archbishopric of Salzburg^ Berchtsgaden^ 
and parts of the Bishoprics of Passan and Eichstadt^ with the title 
of Elector of Salzburg, Prussia obtained the lion^s share in this 
pai'tition of spoils. By the cession of her dominions on the left 
bank of the Ehine she had lost part of the Duchy of Oleyes^ the 
principality of Mceurs^ the Duchy of Geldern^ with two or three 
more places^ and the tolls of the Ehine and Meuse, These terri- 
tories were computed at 48 German square miles^ containing 
137^000 inhabitants^ with an estimated revenue of 1^,400^000 
florins. In lieu of them she received the Bishoprics of Hildesheim 
and Paderborn^ part of the Bishopric of Munster^ the Eichfeld 
with Trefurt^ Erfurt^ Entergleichen^ Miilhausen^ Nordhausen^ 
Goslar^ Herforden^ Quedlinbtirg^ Elten^ Bssen^ Werden^ and Kap- 
penberg; in all 221 square miles^ with 526^000 inhabitants^ and a 
revenue of 3^800;,000 florins. With such success had she courted 
the ruling powers ! Bavaria^ which had lost in the Palatinate and 
in the Duchies of Jiilich and Zwey-Briicken^ in Alsace^ &c.^ 220 
square miles^ witha population of 780^000 soulsyand a revenue of 
5;870;000 florins^, received instead the Bishoprics of Wiirtzburg^ 
Bamberg, Augsburg, Freysing, Passau, with numerous abbeys and 
other places, reckoned at 268 square miles, containing 792,000 
inhabitants, and producing a revenue of 6,178,000 florins. The 
Margrave of Baden, the Duke of Wiirtemberg, the two branches of 
the House of Hesse (Oassel and Darmstadt) also received, through 
the favour of the French and Eussian Governments, large acces- 
sions of territory. The first of these Princes, in particular, was 
compensated more than sixfold for his territorial losses, and his 
revenues were doubled. The Prince of Nassau-Orange obtained 
the Bishoprics of Fulda and Oorvey, the Imperial city of Dort- 
mund, the abbey of Weingarten, and other places. The other 
branches of the House of Nassau also received compensations, and 
George III., as Elector of Hanover and Brunswick-Liineburg, for 
certain rights and pretensions which he lost, received the Bishop- 
ric of Osnabriick. By the new arrangement, two of the three 
spiritual Electors, those of Cologne and Treves, vanished entirely 
from the German system. The Elector of Mentz, Charles von 
Dalberg, Archchaneellor of the Empire, who had courted the First 
Consul with success, was alone spared. The Archiepiscopal seat of 
Mentz was transferred to the cathedral church of Eatisbon, and 
was endowed, as to its temporalities, with the principalities of 
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Ascliaffenbnrg and Ratisbon^ with a revenue of one million florins . 
Pope Pius VII. affected to shut his eyes to the secularization of 
ecclesiastical property^ and the suppression of convents through- 
out Germany; though he made an attempt at the Congress of 
Vienna to obtain a reversal of these acts^ but without success. 
The number of Electors was more than made up by the . elevation 
to that dignity of the Duke of Wlirtemberg^ the Margrave of 
Baden^ the Landgrave of Hesse-Casseb and of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany as Elector of Salzburg. Of the forty-five free cities of the 
Empire;, only six now remained^ those of Frankfort^ Augsburg’^ 
Llibeck^ Bremen^ Hamburgh and Nuremberg. Pour had fallen to 
the share of Prance; namely^ Cologne^ Aix-la-ChapeUe^ Worms^^ 
and Spires. Into other minor changes we cannot enter; nor is it 
necessary. The German Empire itself^ already prostrate at the feet 
of Bonaparte^ was soon to disaj)pear ; to which catastrophe these 
changes were but the prelude. 

Bonaparte^s interference in the affairs of Switzerland;, though 
totally unjustifiable^ since the independence of that country and 
the right to form its own government had been guaranteed by the 
Peace of Luneville^ was not^ however^ so tyrannical and injurious 
as some of his other steps of the same kind. After the establish- 
ment of the Helvetic Republic^ two political parties had grown up 
in Switzerland^ called Unitarians ^ or Unionists , and Federalists, 
The Unitarians were for establishing a central government^ and 
merging the aristocratic towns and democratic cantons in one 
common system of political and civil equality. The Federalists^ 
on the contraxyj who formed the much larger portion of the nation^ 
thinking it impossible to unite under one form of government 
many small bodies of people differing in their language^ their cus- 
tomSj and their religion^ were for maintaining the ancient system 
of separate governments with a federal Diet. Through the in- 
fluence of the French party;, however^ which favoured the Uni- 
tarians^ an Extraordinary Assembly of forty-eight Notables from all 
the cantons was convened atBern^ April 17th^ 1802^ and a central 
Government proclaimed May 20th. To confirm this change they 
even ventured to appeal to universal suffrage ; and though their 
plan was condemned by a large majority, yet, as a great part of 
the people had not voted, they, with shameless audacity, took their 
silence for consent, and proclaimed the establishment of the new 
constitution. But the primitive cantons, led by the Landamman 
and patriot, Aloys Reding, flew to arms, and prepared to overthrow 
the new Government by force. At this juncture Bonaparte with- 

V. ■ M ' 
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drew the French troops from Switzerland/ with the view probably 
of bringing the two parties into collision; and thus obtaining a 
plausible pretence for interfering. Under the influence of Reding 
a Congress of the primitive cantons now assembled at SchwytZ; 
declared their independence; and their determination to establish 
a constitution suited to their wants ; but at the same time they 
expressed their willingness to come to an arrangement with the 
central Government ; and Reding communicated what had been 
done to the First Consul; with whom he had had an interview in 
the previous December; and whO; he had reason to think; would 
not disapprove of their proceedings. The insurrection spread to 
several other cantons ^ the peasantry took up armS; the Helvetic 
Government; after applying to Bonaparte for aid; which was at first 
refused; was driven from Bern; and compelled to retire to Lau- 
sanne; and the Federal Diet was re-established. But the Helvetic 
Government was soon afterwards restored by a proclamation of 
Bonaparte; dated at St. Cloud; September 30th; 1802. The primi- 
tive cantonS; led by Reding; prepared to resist; but Hey having 
entered Switzerland with a large force; the Diet; after protesting 
against this violence; declared itself dissolved. Hey caused Reding; 
Herzel; and some other leaders to be arrested. Reding was im- 
prisoned at Aarburg; and subsequently in the castle of Chillon. 
Deputies from both parties were now invited to PariS; and after 
considerable discussion; the First Consul arranged their diJBferences 
by an Ad of Mediation, February 19th; 1803. The constitution 
thus established was perhaps as good as the circumstances would 
admit. The different cantonS; which; by the erection of six new 
oneS; namely; AargaU; St. Gall; the Grison Leagues; the Tessiu; 
Turgovia; and Lemaii; or Pays de Vaud; had been increased to 
nineteen; were placed under governments more or less democratic 
or aristocratic; agreeably to their ancient customs. A Federal Diet 
was appointed to meet in alternate years at Freiburg; BerU; SoleurO; 
BaslC; Zurich; and LucernO; which thus became in turn directorial 
cantons. The Avoyer; or Burgomaster; of each of these cantons 
became; during its directorial year; Landamman of Switzerland ; 
in which capacity he presided over the Diet; communicated with 
foreign ministers; &c. On September 27th; 1803; a new defensive 
alliance was concluded between France and Switzerland.^ This 
treaty was more favom^able to the Swiss than the alliance of 1798; 


^ Martens, t. viii. p. 139. The consti- 
tutions of the different cantons will also 
be found in the same collection, Bitppl. 
t. iii. p. 373. An analysis of the Act of 
Mediation in Garden, t, viii. p. 28 sqq. See 
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wHcli was offensive as well as defensive^ tlius involving tliem in all 
tlie Frencli wars. By the new treaty it was agreed that the French 
should have in their service 16^000 Swiss. ITey^ however j com- 
pelled the Swiss to purchase these advantages by delivering np 
their arms and paying 625^000 francs for costs ; nor did he depart 
with Ms army till the treaty had been arranged according to 
Bonaparte^s wishes. 

A more flagrant act of the First Consuls at this time was the 
seizure and annexation of Piedmont. Although that country was 
reconquered by the Austro-Russian army in 1799^ the King of 
Sardinia had not been restored when^ by the battle of Marengo^ it 
came again into the possession of the French. Bonaparte then 
united part of it to the Cisalpine Republic, and promised to erect 
the rest into a separate State ; but he afterwards changed his 
mind; and by a decree of April 20th, 1801, ordei*ed that Piedmont 
should form a military division of France under an Administrator- 
General. Such was its state at the time of the Peace of Amiens. 
The English Cabinet in that treaty had taken no notice of the 
affairs of the King of Sardinia, Tuscany, Parma, Holland, and 
Switzei-land. The Emperor of Russia, however, in the Convention 
with the First Consul of October 11th, 1801,^ had stipulated an 
indemnification for Charles Emanuel IV., a condition which he 
had renewed in ratifying the Treaty of Paris of June 3rd, 1802.^ 
The English Ministers were probably not ignorant of this en- 
gagement; and by trusting to it for justice towards the King of 
Sardinia, passed him over in silence rather than recognize or 
discuss the other proceedings of Prance in Northern Italy. But 
Charles Emanuel, disgusted with the injustice and insults to which 
he was exposed, having abdicated his throne in favour of his 
brother Victor Emanuel, Duke of Aosta, June 4th, 1802, Bona- 
parte, in spite of his agreement vrith Russia, caused that pax’t of 
Piedmont which had not been united to the Italian Republic to 
be annexed to France, as the twenty-seventh Military Department, 
by a formal 8enatus-Oo7istdte, A little after, October 11th, on 
the death of Ferdinand de Bourbon, Duke of Parma, father of the 
King of Etruria, that Duchy was also seized by the rapacious 
French Republic. The isle of Elba had also been united to 
France by a Senakts-Oo^isuUe of August 26th. 

Besides these aggressions Bonaparte had given Holland a new 
constitution, November,4801, by which the Batavian Government, 
in imitation of the" French Consulate of 1800, became almost , aris- 

^ Bi{ 2 )ra, p. 147. Cf. Homme cVttat, p. 183, ® Ihid. t. vii. p. 141, 
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tocratic. The legislative body was now composed of no more tlian 
thirty- three members ; and the Republic at length received^ in the 
person of Schimmelpenninck^ a sort of chief like the President of 
the United States^ who^ with the title of Grand Pensionary^ was 
invested with a more extensive authority than the House of Orange 
had ever enjoyed ; a first step towards that Monarchy which it was 
destined soon to become.^ 

These proceedings^ which so plainly showed the aggressive am- 
bition of the First Consul^ could not be regarded with indifference 
in England ; and^ unfortunately^ there were many other causes of 
complaint^ on both sides^ which revealed to all reflecting persons 
that the peace between Great Britain and France could not be 
long preserved. After the conclusion of the preliminaries^ but 
before the definitive treaty of peace was signed^ Bonaparte had 
displayed the malignancy of his feelings towards England by 
causing the Fame^^ packet^ bound to J ersey^but driven into Cher- 
bourg by stress of weather^ to be seized and confiscated^ agreeably 
to a law passed by the Convention in the time of Robespierre. 
Many other instances of the same kind occurred^ and all expla- 
nations and remonstrances were disregarded or rejected. Bonaparte 
also refused to restore three English vessels captured in India after 
the peace. English commerce was prohibited through French 
influence in Holland^ Spain^ and Italy^ and English* property se- 
questrated during the war was still retained^ although restitution 
had been made of all French property agreeably to the treaty.'^ 
The irritation on both sides was kept alive by scurrilous and de- 
famatory articles published in newspapers and pamphlets. Some 
of the French emigrants, as well as English winters, abused the 
liberty of the press in England to make unwarrantable attacks 
upon the First Consul and his policy; and a Frenchman named 
Peltier even went the length of openly recommending the assassi- 
nation of Bonaparte. When the First Consul complained of these 
attacks, the English Ministry truly replied that they had no power 
to suppress them, except by civil action ; and a suit was actually 
instituted against Peltier, whose proposition had excited universal 
disgust in England. On the other hand, libels equally atrocious 
upon English statesmen were published with impunity in the 
French journals, of course with the connivance of the Government, 
which had the power to suppress them ; nay, the most virulent of 
them appeared in the Mmuteur^ the official organ of the Govern- 
ment/and some of them are known to have proceeded from Bona- 
i Eomme d'itat, t. viii. p. 293 sq. 2 Ibid. t. yiii, p. 178 sq. 
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pax^te Another cause of complaint on the part of 

England was the employment of French spies^ under the guise 
of commercial agents^ in sereral of the chief ports of the Empire. 

The relations between Finance and England had become so tin- 
satisfactoiy that already on opening the session,, N'ovember 23rd^ 
1802^ George III. had given intimation that the duration of the 
peace could hardly be relied on. Mi\ Addington still endeavoured 
to conciliate matters^ though the prevalent opinion in England 
appeared to be adverse to the maintenance of the peace. This 
feeling was vastly strengthened by the official publication in the 
Moniteur (Janiiaiy SOth, 1803) of Colonel SebastianTs Report of 
his mission to Egypt. The French agent^ though his mission was 
disguised under the pretence of commercial interests^ spoke openly 
of his intrigues with the Egyptian Pashas and Sheiks^ reported his 
examination of the fortifications and defences of the country^ gave 
an estimate of the material and moral force of the Turkish army, 
and expressed an opinion that 6,000 Frenchmen would suffice for 
the conquest of Egypt.*'^ The only inference which could be drawn 
from all this was that the views of the First Consul were still 
directed towards the occupation of that country. The Report was 
moreover offensive by the manner in which it spoke of General 
Stuart and the English ai’my in Egypt ; affirming, among other 
things, that the army was suppoi’ted by the Pasha of Cairo, and 
that thrice as much was drawn as was necessaiy for its subsistence. 
Sebastiani, on his return, visited Djezzar Pasha at Acre, whose 
friendship he endeavoui’ed to obtain. He also proceeded to the 
Ionian Islands, and announced, as the result of Ms observations 
and conduct, that they were ready to declare for Prance at the 
shortest notice. 

Loi’d Whitworth, the English Ambassador at Paris, ui’ged this 
Report, and several other alleged gxnevances, on the notice of the 
French Government. Among these were the annexation of Pied- 
mont and the interference in the affairs of Switzerland. But 
Piedmont had been occupied, though not formally annexed, by 
the French before the signature of the Treaty of Amiens ; it had 
not been even mentioned in that treaty 3 and Lord Hawkesbury 
was therefore diuven to the sophistical argument that the aggran- 
dizement of France since the peace having altered the relative 

^ lhl(L t. viii. p. 184. A specimen of being the author of the September mas- 
tliem will be foiinrl in the MoiiUeitr of - sacres at Fai*is, and of the revolts ot 
20 Tharmidtrr an X (August Sth, 1802); Toulon, Lyon, and La Tendee. ^ 
in which Pitt is accused of having eii- 2 Keport will be found in cxtemio 
coiiraged the murder of Louis XVT., of in Garden, t. viii. pp. 110-132. 
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conditions of tlie two countries wlien it was made^ rendered 
England entitled to a compensation. If tHs argument was in- 
admissible^ stiU more so was tbe English claim to satisfaction by 
seizing Malta^ the property of a third party. The representa- 
tions of the English Cabinet respecting Switzerland were not 
less unfortunate. The affahs of that country had been regulated 
by the Treaty of Luneville; and therefore^ if the Swiss had been 
aggrieved, it was for the Emperor, and not for England, to inter- 
fere. Besides, as a matter of fact, the French Act of Mediation 
and the subsequent treaty had actually rendered Switzerland less 
dependent upon France than it had been since 1799. 

The French Government, on their side, had several grievances 
to allege, and some of them perhaps better founded than those 
urged by England. We cannot, indeed, place in this category 
the First Consul’s demand that the Princes of the House of 
Bourbon, actually in England, should be recommended to pro- 
ceed to Warsaw, the residence of the head of their family; and 
that such Frenchmen as continued to wear the orders and decora- 
tions belonging to the ancient Government of France should be 
directed to quit the British territories. But the First Consul had 
just reason to complain that Egypt was still occupied by the 
English troops though the French had evacuated that country 
more than fifteen months ; that the Cape of Good Hope had not 
been restored to the Dutch, nor Malta to the Order of St. John; 
though the conditions for the restoration of that island had been 
fulfilled by the arrival of the Neapolitan garrison, and by the 
election of a Grand Master. All these were manifest infractions 
of the Treaty of Amiens, while France, on her side, had fulfilled 
the conditions of the treaty by withdrawing her troops from the 
Neapolitan dominions. The first two grievances were indeed 
removed before the discussions between Fi-ance and England 
were concluded. Egypt was evacuated by the British troops, 
March 17th, 1803, in order to avoid a rupture with Eussia; and 
the Cape of Good Hope was restored to the Batavian Eepiiblic, 
February 21st. Malta, however, was still retained — a circum- 
stance which might have aflforded France a just reason for declaring 
war. 

The war, however, was commenced by England. Tokens 
began to appear that a impture was inevitable. George III. 
had sent a message to Parliament, March 8th, calling on them 
to enable him to adopt the measures necessary for supporting the 
honour of the Crown and the interests of the country, which were 
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endangered by extensive prepai^ations in the points of Prance and 
Holland. Lord Whitworth had had several angiy and unsatis- 
factory interviews with Bonaparte and Talleyrand. On March 
14th^ the First Consul^ in one of those fits of blustering rage 
which he often assumed^ insulted the English Ambassador by his 
violence before the diplomatic circle at the Tuileries. He is even 
said to have menaced Lord Whitworth with his cane; when the 
Ambassador laid his hand on his sword with the determination of 
using it had he been struck. These angry negotiations were 
terminated in May by a rupture. On the 10th of that month 
Lord Whitworth delivered the ultimatum of his Government^ 
viz.^ that the King of Great Britain should retain possession 
of Malta for at least ten years^ after which it should be aban- 
doned to the inhabitants and recognized as an independent 
State ; that France should not oppose the cession by the King 
of the Two Sicilies of the Isle of Lampedula to Great Britain, as 
a naval station; that the territory of the Batavian Eepublic 
should be evacuated by the French troops within a month after 
the conclusion of a convention; that Great Biutain should recog- 
nize the King of Etruria, and the Italian and Ligurian Eepublics ; 
that Switzerland should be evacuated by the French troops; 
that a suitable territorial provision in Italy should be assigned to 
the King of Sardinia. The First Consul had consented that 
Malta should be held either by Austiua, Eussia, or Prussia, the 
three Powers that had guaranteed its independence ; but this 
proposition was not acceptable to the English Cabinet.^ The 
English ultimatum was refused ; Lord Whitworth quitted Paris, 
May 12th, and General Andreossi, the French Ambassador, was 
at the same time dismissed from London. 

Hence it will appear that, so far as the stipulations of treaties 
are concerned. Great Britain was evidently in the wrong ; the 
ultimatum of the English Cabinet proposing, in fact, a gross 
breach of the Treaty of Amiens. The war, therefore, can be 
justified only on general political reasons drawn from the ag- 
gressive ambition of the First Consul. The Addington Adminis- 


* The English Cabinet professed that 
it would gu'cept the occupation of Russia, 
but asserted that that Power was not in- 
clined to undertake it. Time, however, 
was not allowed to ascertain that fact; 
and, on the very day of the English am- 
bassadors declaration, a letter arrived 
from the Emperor renewing the assu- 
rances of his guarantee of Malta, and 


tendering his mediation. See the Itapport 
au Tnbitnat of M. Dam, and the Special 
Commission respecting the negotiations, 
May 23rd, 1803, ap. Garden, t. viii. p. 172. 
This Report, drawn up with great ability, 
makes out a very strong ease for France ; 
which country, technically at least, must 
be allowed to have had the best of the 
argument. 
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tratioH; one of the feeblest that ever governed England^ had 
placed the country in a false position by concluding a treaty 
which could neither be executed without fatal consequences^, nor 
broken without an apparent violation of public faith. The latter 
horn of this dilemma was, however, preferred. And how venial 
was this act in comparison with some of which Bonaparte had 
himself been guilty, who now complained of it so bitterly ! It 
could not be doubted that the First Consul would seize every 
opportunity to aggrandize France without regard to right or 
justice ; the mission of Sebastiani showed him still intent upon 
Egypt, and consequently upon the English possessions in the East ; 
and, therefore, an immediate war, with possession of Malta, the 
best protection against such designs, appeared preferable to a 
future one mthout it. But what a vista of internecine struggle 
did such a determination open ! The war was not undertaken 
for any specific object of policy. It was undertaken to put down 
a man who had rendered himself master of the most powerful and 
most warlike nation of Europe; it might, therefore, have been 
evident from the first that it could not be terminated till the 
resources of one side or the other were exhausted; and, in fact, 
the sword was not sheathed till Bonaparte, after a struggle which 
lasted twelve years, was at length hurled from his throne. 

On May 16th, an embargo was placed on all French and 
Dutch vessels in English haihours, and on the 18th appeared 
the English declaration of war. Bonaparte, at the same time, not 
only laid an embargo on English vessels, but also caused all 
English travellers in France, from the age of eighteen to sixty 
years, to be arrested on the pi*etext that they should serve as 
hostages for all Frenchmen that might be captured by the Eng- 
lish on board French vessels navigating in ignorance of the rup- 
ture of the peace. In order to entrap tlieni Bonaparte had caused 
to be inserted in the Argus newspaper of May 10th, a paragraph 
in which the English who should remain in Prance after the de- 
parture of their ambassador were assured of protection.^ To 
such small and perfidious arts could he descend to gratify Ms 
vengeance ! By this cruel and tyrannical act some thousands 
of British subjects were, contrary to inteimational law, detained at 
Verdun till the peace, separted from their families and friends, 
their homes and business. The English Government offered the 
Batavian Eepublic to respect its neutrality if the French troops 
were vdtlidrawn from its territory. The Batavian Government 
^ Homme t, viii. p. 213. 
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solicited the First Consul to consent to this step; the onlj 
reply was an order for the arrest of all the English in Holland. 
This was executed^, June 9th^ and on the same day^ Mr. Liston^ 
the British Minister^ left the Hague. Thus the Batavian Re- 
public became a belligerent^ with the certain prospect of the loss 
of its colonies. A French ai-my of 7^000 men had entered Hol- 
land at the end of March. General Mortier took the command 
of it in May^ entered the county of Bentheim, under the sove- 
reignty of George III. as elector of Brunswick, on the 26th of 
that month, and continued his march towards Osnabriick and the 
Hanoverian Electorate. This invasion was a manifest violation 
of the neutrality of the Empire, as well as of international law ; 
the Electorate being in no way connected with England, or in- 
volved in its quarrels, although governed by the same Sovereign; 
but the Empire, weakened by intestine divisions, dared not 
to take any notice of the insult. The Hanoverian Government 
entered into a convention, at Suhlingen, with Genei^al Mortier, 
June 3rd,^ by which the French troops were to occupy the Elec- 
torate; the Hanoverian troops were to retire beyond the Elbe, 
and not to bear arms against France or her allies during the 
present war. Hanover was treated as a conquered and subject 
country; the French general was to make what alterations he 
pleased in its administration ; the French army was to be main- 
tained, clothed, and mounted at its expense, and all its revenues 
were to be at the disposal of the French Government. On June 
14th, Mortier committed a second violation of Imperial rights, 
by causing, without the slightest pretext whatsoever, Ouxliaven 
and Ritzebutel to be occupied by his troops, places which be- 
longed to the city of Hamburg. Talleyrand, in a note to Lord 
liawkesbury, June 10th, announced that Hanover had been seized 
as a pledge for the evacuation of Malta ; proposed to exchange 
the Hanoverian army against French prisoners, and stated that if 
the Convention of Suhlingen was not ratified Hanover would be 
treated with all the rigour of war. Lord Hawkesbury having 
replied that the King' of Great Britain refused to identify himself 
in that capacity with the Elector of Hanover, and that he was 
resolved to appeal to the Empire, Mortier declared the Convention 
of Snhlingen null, and compelled Field- Marshal Walmoden, the 
Hanoverian commander, to sign a capitulation, July 5th, by 
which he agreed to surrender all his arms, ai4illery, and horses, 
and to disband his troops, Mortier then took possession of the 
^ Martens, t. viti. p. 84. ^ Ihid, p. 89, 
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Ducliy of Liineburg; and tbns the wliole Electorate^, witb. a 
population of a million souls; became the prey of the French. 
In Tain the Hanoverian Minister appealed to the Empire for 
aidj not a voice I'eplied ; in fact, the Empire no longer existed 
except in name. Masters of the Elbe, the French refused to 
allo-w any English merchandise to pass. England replied by 
blockading the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, causing a total 
stagnation of the commerce of Horth Germany. 

The Emperor of Eussia now offered his mediation on the base 
that the French should evacuate Holland, Switzerland, and all 
Italy, except Piedmont, and that the King of Sardinia should 
receive a sufScient indemnification; he also offex'ed to occupy Malta 
for a certain period. The First Consul declined these conditions, 
and from this moment a coldness sprang up between the Cabinets 
of Paris and St. Petersburg. The King of Pimssia also failed in 
an attempt to proom?e the evacuation of Hanover by the French, 

The rupture between France and Great Britain entitled Bona- 
parte to demand the aid of Spain, agreeably to the Treaty of Alli- 
ance of August 16th, 1796. But Spain had been alienated from 
the First Consul by the cession which she had been compelled to 
make of Trinidad, and by the sale of Louisiana to the United 
States of America. It will be remembered that at the peace of 
1763, France had, by a secret treaty, ceded Louisiana to Spain ; 
and that, after the battle of Mai’engo, Bonaparte had recovered 
that possession for France, by the secret treaty of St. Ildefonso, 
as one of the considerations for making the infant Duke of Parma 
King of Etruria,^ But, though it does not appear in the treaty, 
Spain, in subsequent negotiations, made it a condition of the ces- 
sion that she should have the preference in case France, in her turn, 
should be disposed to cede Louisiana. The French Government 
had not taken regular possession of it when the war with England 
broke out ; and Bonaparte hastened to sell that Province to the 
Americans, who had already cast their eyes upon it, with the view 
both of preventing the English from ravishing it from him, and of 
procuring funds to carry on the war. By a convention with Mr. 
Monroe and Mr. Livingston, the American Ministers at Paris, 
Bonaparte disposed of Louisiana to the United States for the net 
sum of sixty million francs.^ 

Piquedby these transactions, the Spanish Government attempted 
to elude their obligations towards Prance ; while the First Consul, 
on his side, evinced a determination to enforce their discharge. 

^ See above, p. 136, ® Garden, t. viii, p. 81, 
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An army of 30^000 men^ under Angereau, was assembled in tlie 
neigliboiniiood of Bayonne^ and Spain also increased her forces in 
tbe Pyrenees. An understanding was, however^ effected^ and a 
convention signed at Paris, October 19tb, 1803. Bonaparte pre- 
ferred the Spaniards^ money to their vessels or their troops ; it 
suited him that Spain should remain neutral, as he could then 
make use of her ports, and enjoy her commerce without risking the 
loss of her colonies, which might prove an obstacle in concluding 
a peace. By this convention Spain engaged to pay to Prance 
six million francs a month during the war, of which, however, two 
millions were to be retained on account of expenses in i^epairing 
and provisioning French ships in Spanish harbours, &c. France 
was to recognize the neutrality of Spain, and also of Portugal, that 
Power engaging to pay one million a month of the stipulated sub- 
sidyp The sums payable by Spain under this treaty are com- 
puted at more than double the amount of her engagements under 
that of St. Ildefonso. Her refusal to communicate it to the Cabi- 
net of London produced a war with Great Britain, The Regent of 
Portugal, after some resistance, was at length also compelled by 
the threats of Bonaparte to purchase his neutrality by the payment 
of twelve millions, or, according to some, sixteen millions a year 
(December 23rd, 1803) . 

Among the first steps of Bonaparte after the breaking out of the 
war was the i*eocGupation of Naples. The troops which had been 
withdrawn had been kept on the frontiers of the Italian Republic 
and the Roman States, and towards the end of June they were 
again marched to the south under the command of General Gouvion 
St. Cyr. The feeble Government of Naples submitted to all the con- 
ditions exacted. But the First ConsuFs chief care was directed, or 
seemed to be directed, to an invasion of England. A great quantity 
of flat-boats was assembled in all the ports of the Channel and the 
North Sea ; a numerous army, called, by anticipation, the Army 
of England,^^ under Victor, Ney, Davoust, and Soult, was cantoned 
between the Texel and the mouth of the Seine, and was frequently 
visited by Bonaparte. These demonstrations excited a glowing 
spirit of patriotism in England. By August 10th 300,000 volun- 
teers are said to have enrolled themselves.^ All the male popula- 
tion of the kingdom, from seventeen years of age to fifty-five, were 
divided into classes to be successively armed and exercised. The 
militia consisted of 84,000 men ; the troops of the line of 96,000 ; 

^ Cantillo,p.708; Garden, t, viii. p. 201 Knight’s EisL of England, \’ol. vii. 

sqq. « Cf. Gent;;i, VcrJUiUnks swischeii p, 427. 
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and there were besides 25^000 troops destined for service at sea. 
The English fleet numbered 469 ships of war,, and the coasts 'were 
guarded by a flotilla of 800 vessels. Attempts were made to de- 
stroy the vessels in the French harbours^ and Havre^, Granville^ 
Dieppe^ and Boulogne were bombarded^ but with little result. 
The colonial operations of the English were more successful. The 
French and Dutch colonies of St. Lucie^ St. Pierre^, and Miquelon^ 
TobagOj Demerara^ Bssequibo^ and Berbice were captured in a few 
months 3 General Eochambeau surrendered Cape Town in St. 
Domingo to Admiral Duckworth^ November 30th^ and all the 
French part of that island remained in the power of the negToes. 

The year 1804 opened with a conspiracy for the overthrow of 
Bonaparte and the restoration of the Bourbons. The chief persons 
concerned in it in France were George Cadoudal^ son of a miller in 
the Morbihan^ and one of the most determined of the Chouans ; 
General Pichegru, who had escaped from Guiana; General Moreau^ 
and some members of the Polignac family. Although it does not 
appear that the assassination of Bonaparte was contemplated^ it is^ 
nevertheless^ to be regretted that so base and underhand a mode 
of warfare should have been encouraged by members of the Adding- 
ton Miiiistz’y^ and promoted by their diplomatic agents abroad ; 
as Mr. Drake^ Mr. Taylor^ and Mr. Spencer Smithy the English 
Ministers at Munich, Hesse-Cassel, and Stuttgardt. The plot was 
discovered. Moreau was apprehended, February 15th ; Picliegru 
on the 28th ; George Cadoudal on March 9th. Several other con- 
spirators were also arrested. It is said that Bonaparte was to have 
been semed by about 1,200 Ghouans,Vendeans, and other royalists, 
dressed in the uniform of the National Guard ; Moreau was to have 
addressed the troops of the line, with whom he was very popular ; 
the Duke d^Enghien, grandson of the Prince de Conde, was then to 
be summoned to Paris ; and it was expected that the Bourbons 
would be proclaimed without much resistance.^ For this plot 
George Cadoudal and eighteen of his accomplices were executed. 
Picliegru was found strangled in his prison. Moreau^s fate we 
shall record in the sequel. In his prosecution of this aflhir Bona- 
parte compelled the Electors of Bavaria, Hesse-Cassel, and Baden 
to dismiss the English Ministers from their Courts; caused Wag- 
staflf, an English Cabinet-messenger, to be stopped near Llibeck and 
robbed of his despatches, and Sir George Eumbold, the English 
Minister at Hamburg, who was also implicated, to be seized on 
neutral ground and bx^ought to Paris, wdiere he would certainly 
* Montgaillard, t. vi. p. 32. 
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have been sliot by a military commission bad not the King of 
Prussia interceded in liis behalf/ Austria, which Power had 
greatly increased her forces in Tyrol and Suabia, was also sus- 
pected of being concerned in the plot. Napoleon, by threats of 
inyasion, compelled the Emperor to reduce his armaments. 

The discovery of this conspiracy made the First Consul more 
po|)ulai‘, and served to strengthen his grasp of power. This popu- 
larity was, however, lost among all right-thinking people, and 
especially in foreign countries, by an atrocious crime which Bona- 
parte soon afterwards committed. The First Consul, not content 
with that dignity, had now resolved to seat himself on the throne 
of the Bourbons. He had even had the audacity, in the intoxica- 
tion of his success, to demand from Louis XVIII, the cession in his 
favour of the rights of the House of Bourbon to the throne of 
France.^ The asserted complicity of the Duke d^Enghien in the 
plot of Cadoudalj which appears to have had no foundation in truth, 
affoi’ded him a pretext to get rid of one of the members of that 
House. The Duke was residing at Ettenheim, in the neutral terri- 
tory of Baden, when Bonaparte, in violation of international law 
and the rights of the German Empire,^ caused him to be seized 
on the night of March 15th, by a party of Fi^ench gens tVarmes 
and to be carried to the Castle of Vincennes, where, after a sort of 
mock trial, he was shot in the fosse of the fortress, March 21st, 

Numerous indications had gi*adually prepared the minds of men 
for the assumption of the crown by Napoleon. The Court of the 
Tuileries had put on all the aspect of royalty. Prefects of the 
Palace had been appointed to do its honours; when the First 
Consul drove out his carriage was attended by an escort of cavalry 
with drawn sabres. The press had\been subjected to a rigid 
censorship, while the journal which was supposed to convey the 
ideas of Bonaparte advocated the restoration of the monarchical 
principle, and incessantly attacked the philosophers, whose 
writings had contributed to the Revolution. The clergy gained 
fresh credit and power; even the Jesuits had ventured to reappear, 
under the name of i^eres de la George CadoudaPs plot 

* Sclilosser, Gescli. des lSte7i. Jahrhts. t. vi. p. 34 sq. The true motive of the 
B. vi. S. 489 5 Homme d'dtat, t viii. p. 378. murder of the Duke d’Enghien is said to 

2 Barante, Lettres ei Instructlo7is de have been a challenge addressed by that 
Louis XVllI ait Comte de St, Priest^ prince to Bonaparte, in concert with Gns- 
Paris, 1845. Cf. Homme d’etat^ t. viii, taviis IV. of Sweden, who proposed to act 
p. 317, &nd Piece Justificative, G. as the Prince’s second. Ho^nme Jdtat, 

^ Bonaparte, however, in his address t. ix. p. 290. 
to the Council of State on this horrible * Their establishments were, however, 
business, affirmed that he had the consent dissolved by an Imperial decree, J une 
of tlic Elector of Baden. Montgaillard, 23rd, 1804. Montgaillard, t, vi. p. 128. 
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fastened Bonaparte^s last step towards absolutism. Men anxiously 
contemplated what would be the fate of France/if deprived of the 
firm hand which ruled it^ and plunged again into anarchy. All 
who surrounded Bonaparte, his family, his fxfiends, his ministers^, 
urged him to establish his dynasty, and render it hereditary. At 
the instigation of Fouche^ the servile Senate addressed the First 
Consul, and vaguely demanded institutions which should destroy 
the hopes of conspirators, by assuring the existence of the Grovern- 
ment beyond the lifetime of its head. Bonaparte, with well-acted 
surprise, assured the deputation, with equal vagueness, that he 
would consider the subject in the course of the year. When the 
Senators had retired, he observed to some members of his Council 
of State : That not having been prepared for this demand, he 
could give only a vague answer, but the subject was worthy of the 
greatest attention ; that for himself, he wanted nothing — he was 
content with his lot ; but he was bound to think of France and her 
future interests; in any event, however, he would accept no new 
title without the sanction of the people.^ 

The deliberation of the legislative bodies on this subject was 
little more than a solemn farce. Bonaparte had half a million 
bayonets at his back. It was given out that he would visit all 
the camps, from Brest to Hanover; the soldiers, no doubt, 
would salute him Emperor, and their choice would be confiimed 
by the acclamations of the people. It was the interest of the 
Legislature to anticipate what it could not oppose.^ There was, 
however, more opposition in the Council of State than was pleas- 
ing to Bonaparte. He had hoped for unanimity; but seven 
members out of twenty-seven boldly supported, for the last time, 
the principles of Eepublicanism. The Tribunate was moi^e com- 
pliant. On May 3rd it voted, almost unanimously, an hereditary 
Empire. Carnot alone ventured to liaise his voice against it. In a 
bold and vigorous discourse he deplored the fall of the Eepuhlic, 
the ruin of liberty, and the re-establishment of monarchical 
institutions. But these sentiments found no echo ; they were no 
longer understood. Bonaparte had invited the Senate to declare 
their opinion. His message was immediately taken into considera- 
tion ; and he was desired to assume the Empire with only four 
dissentient votes— those of Sieyes, Volney, Gregoire, and Lan- 
juinais. The Senatus-OonsiiUe for regulating the new Empire, 
which had been drawn up by Bonaparte himself after several 

J Lefobvre, Cahinets de 2 p^jet de la Loza^e, Opinions de Fa- 

Oarden, t. viii. p, 2U sqq, poUon, p. 59 sqq. . 
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conferenees with various iiienibers of the Legislature^ was imme- 
diately passed^ May ISth^ 1804; aud^ on the same day^ the 
Senate proceeded to St. Cloudy to present to the First Consul 
the Act which declared him Emperor, 

By this Act the Imperial dignity was declared hereditary in 
Fapoleon^s male issue^ by order of primogeniture. He might 
adopt the sons or grandsons of his brothers^ in case he had him- 
self no male issue at the time of the adoption ; but the right of 
adoption was forbidden to his successors and their descendants. 
In default of heirs of Hapoleon the Imperial dignity was to 
devolve to his brother J oseph and his descendants ; in their 
default on his brother Louis and his descendants. Hapoleon had 
excluded his brothers Lucien and Jerome from the succession^ in 
consequence of their having contx’acted marriages of which he 
disapproved ; but he had promised to restore their rights if they 
would dismiss their wives. The Council of State was instituted 
as an integral part and superior authority of the Empire. The 
fifty tribunes were suffered to remain for the present^ as well as 
the Legislative Body of 300 members, who no longer represented 
the opinions and will of the nation.^ The salaries of the senators 
and tribunes were considerably augmented. Several new Im- 
perial dignities were created. The Consul Cambaceres was 
appointed Arch- Chancellor, the Consul Lebrun, Arch-Treasurer, 
Prince Joseph Bonaparte, Grand Elector, and Prince Louis, Con- 
stable. Eighteen of IN’apoleon^s most distinguished generals were 
made Marshals of the Empire, viz., Berthiei’, Murat, Moncey, 
Jourdan, Massena, Augereau, Bernadotte, Soult, Brune, Lannes, 
Mortier, H ey, Davoust, Bessieres, Kellermann, Lefebvre, Perignon, 
Serrurier. Nearly all these men had been born in a very humble 
rank. Moreau, the greatest of Bonaparte^s generals, as great 
perhaps as Bonaparte himself, though not so fortunate, but as 
thnid a politician as he was a brave soldiei", was now languishing 
in prison. The new Emperor of the French endeavoured to 
persuade the judges to condemn Moreau to death, in order that 
he might have the glory of pardoning him; but the majority of 
them were too honest and too courageous to obey. Mox’eau was 
sentenced to two years^ imprisonment. Napoleon, dreading a 
military insurrection in Moreau^s favour, offered him facilities of 
evasion, of which he would not avail himself. Eventually > sort 
of composition was made with him, by which he consented to 
proceed, by way of Spain, to the United States.^ 

^ Montgaillard, t. vi. p. 101. ^ lUd, p. 125. 
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The Empeeoe WAPOiiEON I. deemed two things stiE wanting to 
the confirmation of his new dignity— its ratification bj the 
French people and its consecration by the Pope. As he had 
been already elected Gonsnl for life^ the question put to the 
people regarded not his elevation to the Imperial title^ but 
whether the Crown should be hereditary in his family. To this 
question 8^521^675 votei’s out of 3 ^ 580^000 are said to have 
replied in the affirmative.^ Negotiations were entered into with 
Pope Pius YII. to induce him to come to Paris and celebrate the 
coronation of the new Charlemagne/ The Pontiff consented to 
consecrate the usurper^ whose hands were still red with the blood 
of the Duke d'Enghien, in the hope of playing a principal part in 
this Hol enmity and obtaining important advantages for the Romish 
Church ; including the restitution^ perhaps^ of Bologna^ Ferrara^ 
and Itavenna. The ceremony took place at Notre Dame^ Decem- 
ber 2nd^ 1804. But the Pope was allowed only to anoint Napo- 
leon and his Empress^ to bless their robes and insignia^ to lead 
the Imperial couple to their throne^ and to conclude the solemnity 
with a prayer. Although Cardinal Fescli had promised Pius that 
he should crown the Emperor^ Napoleon with his own hand put 
the crown on his own head and on that of Josephine ; and after 
the coronation the Pope was left behind in the church like an 
ordinary assistant. His endeavours to recover the Legations 
proved also abortive. Several German Princes visited Paris on 
this occasion 3 but only the Electoral Arch- Chancellor had the 
honour of being invited to the Imperial tables the rest were 
obliged to content themselves with a side-table^ presided over by 
Joseph Bonaparte.^ 

Charles IV. of Spain^ implicitly subservient to the counsels of 
the Prince of the Peace^ now the devoted servant and instrument 
of France^ displayed the coldest indifference at the murder of a 
Prince of his House, and immediately recognized Napoloon^s 
assumption of the Imperial title. Indignant at this conduct, the 
Count de Lille (Louis XVIII.) sent back to his royal relative the 
order of the Golden Fleece, accompanying the act with a bitter 
and appropriate reproof.'* 

With the exception of England, the only voice raised against 
the violence and aggi'essions of Napoleon came from the North. 
The Emperor Alexander alone ventured to remonstrate, as one of 

^ Lefebvre, oh. x. that of Napoleon. Lefebvre, ch. x. 

* The parallel was so striking that the 3 Menzel, B. vi. S. 445 Anm. 

Poi>e proposed De<iember 25th, the anni- ■* Lefebvre, ch. xi. 
versary of Charlemagne's coronation, for ^ 
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the guarantees of the Treaty of Luneville^ against the occupation 
of Hanover and HapleS; and the closing of the Weser and the 
Elbe; as hurtful to the Hanseatic towns and German Principali- 
ties; of which he declared himself the protector, Napoleon 
replied by treating MarkoflP; the Eussian Ambassador; with studied 
indignity. After the murder of the Duke d^EnghieU; M. d^Oubril; 
the Eussian charge cV affaires at Paris (Markoff having been re- 
called) was instructed to express the Emperor^s surprise and 
grief at that event; and at the violation of the territory of Baden. 
The Eussian Minister at Eatisbon also handed in to the Diet; 
May 6th; 1804;^ a note in which the Empire was called upon in 
the most forcible manner to remonstrate with the French Govern- 
ment against the violation of its territory by an act of unparal- 
leled violence; and to insist on such amends as the outraged 
dignity of the Empire and the maintenance of its future safety de- 
manded. On the 12th of the same month M. d^Oubril delivered 
to the French Government an official note to the same effect. 

Talleyrand; in reply; denied the right of Eussia to interfere; 
and accused the Cabinet of St. Petersburg of meditating a fresh 
coalition; and the renewal of the war. He had also the indecency 
and bad taste to offend Alexander, and at the same time to 
calumniate the English Government and the Duke d^EnghieU; by 
inquiring whether when the English were concerting the assassina- 
tion of Paul I.; if Alexander had been informed that the assassins 
were only a league from the Eussian frontier; would not he have 
felt it his duty to arrest them ? The charge d'affaires was repri- 
manded by his Court for accepting this note; and on July 12th 
he delivered the Eussian ultimatum: that the French troops 
should evacuate the Kingdom of Naples ; that the French Go- 
vernment should immediately establish, in concert with Eussia, a 
basis for regulating the affairs of Italy ; that it should engage to 
indemnify the King of Sardinia without dej.ay ; that it should at 
once withdraw its troops from the North of Germany, and en- 
gage strictly to respect the neutrality of the German Confedei^a- 
tion. Talleyrand replied in a haughty note dictated to him by 
Napoleon from Boulogne, in which the Eussian demands were 
evaded ; and the Eussian Minister, after answering with dignity 
and moderation, and recapitulating all the complaints of his 
Sovereign against France, quitted Paris with all the Legation, 
The Emperor Alexander manifested his indignation at the murder 
of the Duke d^Enghien by causing a monument to be erected to 

* Homme dTitat^ t, Tiii, p. 347. 
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Hs memory in the principal church of St, Petersburg^ with a 
Latin inscription purporting that ^^he had been cruelly murdered 
by the Corsican brute/^^ 

Sweden alone joined Russia in these remonstrances and com- 
plaints. GustaTus IV. was accidentally in the dominions of the 
Elector of Baden when the crime against the Duke d’Enghien 
was committed almost under his eyes. The Swedish minister at 
Paris presented a note against that violation of the German 
territory, May 14th. A violent attack upon the King of Sweden, 
published in the French official journal, the Moniieur, determined 
Gustavus to recall his Legation from Paris. The French charge 
iV affaires at Stockholm was informed, in a note of September 7th, 
in which the French Emperor was qualified only as Monsr. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, that all diplomatic intercourse must cease 
between the two countries.^ The German Sovereigns displayed 
their usual subservience to Napoleon. The King of Prussia was 
silent about the fate of the Duke d^Enghien and the violation of 
the German territory till May, 1806, when events suddenly re- 
called these matters to his memory. He had hastened to recog- 
nize Napoleon as Emperor of the French f whereupon Louis the 
Eighteenth retired from Warsaw to the Russian town of Grodno. 
Here he employed himself in drawing up a protest against Napo- 
leon^s usurpation ] but Alexander would not suffer such an act in 
his dominions, and the French King, or, as he was now called, 
^Hhe Pretender, embarked for Sweden, and published his pro test 
at Calmar,^ The Emperor Francis II. had winked at the murder 
of the Duke d^Enghien. The Austrian ambassador at Paris, 
Count Philip Cobentzl, had declared in the presence of the First 
Consul that there were circumstances which obliged a govern- 
ment to take measures for its safety which other governments 
should abstain from judging. In fact, Austria herself had some- 
times resorted to such measures,^^ When the Emperor Alexander 
brought the subject before the German Diet Austria joined 
Prussia in obtaining its suppression,^ Francis II. did not recog- 
nize Napoleon^s new title without some stipulations in favour of 
himself. As his own dignity of Roman Emperor was elective, 
it might one day happen, through Protestant and foreign influ- 
ence, that the House of Austria might be deprived of it, wffien 
the reigning Prince, being only Archduke of Austria and King 

^ Qneiii Corsica bellua immaniter ® By a letter dated May 27tli, 1804. 

trucldavit.”— Montgaillard, t. vi. p. 41. ^ Eomme d'mt. t. viii. p. 402. 

* Garden, t. viii. p. 274. 5 Lefebvre, Rlst. des Cabinets, cb. ix. 
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of Bohemia and Hungary^ would find himself inferior in rant to 
the Emperors of France and Eussia. It was therefore decided 
by the Cabinet of Vienna that Francis should immediately assume 
the title of hereditary Empeeor op Austria ; and negotiations 
were entered into with Napoleon for the reciprocal acknowledg- 
ment of the new titles. Napoleon insisted upon being first 
recognized ; and when that had been done Francis proclaimed 
himself hereditary Emperor of Austria, August 11th, 1804.^ 

The breach of Eussia and Sweden with France offered the ele- 
ments of a new coalition, which Pitt, who had returned to power 
in May, 1804, on the resignation of Mr, Addington, made it a 
principal object of his policy to establish. But before that could 
be effected another enemy had entered the lists against England. 
The Treaty of St, Ildefonso, between France and Spain, confirmed, 
- though modified, by that of October 19th, 1803, being offensive, or, 
as the publicists call it, a partnership of ivar^ would justify Great 
Britain in treating Spain as an enemy. But there remained the 
question of policy. Negotiations, which it would be too long here 
to record,*^ were entered into with the Cabinet of Madrid, with 
the view of inducing it to remain neutral, or, at all events, to 
afford but a feeble and ostensible aid to France, But, meanwhile, 
it was discovered in September, 1804, that large naval expeditions, 
consisting of French vessels, were preparing in the ports of Ferrol, 
Cadiz, and Oarthagenaj and as Spain was not at war with any 
other country the only inference could be that they were destined 
against England. Orders were consequently given for a strict 
blockade of Ferrol, and British commanders were enjoined to stop 
and bring into port all Spanish vessels laden with warlike stores. 
Great Britain had always been accustomed to commence hostilities 
without a formal declaration of war. How far this practice may 
be conformable to the Law of Nations^ it is unnecessary here to 
examine, as in the pi’esent case the English Government had long 
announced to the Court of Madrid that it claimed the right of hos- 
tilities without a previous declaration of war, if the conditions 
were infringed on which a suspension of them had been granted ; 
and the armament at Ferrol was regarded as such an infringement. 
The Spanish Minister, indeed, pretended that it was destined for 
Bilbao, to put down an insurrection in Biscay ; but this was evi- 
dently false and absurd, as the port of Bilbao will not even admit 

^ Lefebvre, Hist, des Cabinets, ch. x. Darsielhcng des Verkdltnisses zwischcn 
As Emperor of Austria he was of course England und Spanien. 

Eraucis I. ® On this point see Garden, Trait t dv 

® See for them Gentz, AtctJientiscke t, ii. p. 255, and Wheaton. 
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a frigate; miicli less a ship of the line. The Cabinet of Madrid 
was evidently seeking only to gain time for the arrival of the 
treasure-ships/ 

In consequence of the orders issued by the English Government; 
Captain Moore; with a squadron of four English frigateS; captured; 
October 5th; near Cape St. Mary'S; three Spanish frigates from La 
Plata; having on board about 240;000Z. sterling in money; and 
many valuable effects. Another frigate blew up; and sunk with 
all her crew. The English Government declared this treasure 
sequestrated; by way of securing English merchants having credits 
in Spain. In spite of this affair attempts were made to preserve 
neutrality with Spain; but as the Cabinet of Madrid would not 
explain the nature of its engagements with France; and of the 
preparations in its portS; Mr. FrerO; the English Minister; quitted 
Madrid; November 7th. Orders were given to commence hos- 
tilities against Great Britain towards the end of that month : a 
Spanish manifesto appeared December 12th; and was answered by 
Great Britain; January 25th; 1805. 

The warlike operations of the year 1804; which were only mari- 
time; were not of much importance. In Europe they were confined 
to Napoleon^s preparations for invading England; and the attempts 
of the English to frustrate and destroy them. The French and 
Dutch coasts were observed by Lord Cornwallis and Sir Sidney 
Smith; while Nelson blockaded Toulon and Genoa and observed 
the other ports of the Mediterranean. The French flotilla having 
been collected in large numbers in Boulogne harbour; an attempt 
was made early in October; under the conduct of Lord Keith; to 
destroy it by means of fire-shipS; and by machines called cata- 
marans ^ consisting of copper vessels filled with combustibles; which 
were to be stealthily aflSxed in the darkness of night to the bottoms 
of the enemy^s vessels; and exploded by means of clock-work. But 
this scheme utterly failed; and covered its projectors with ridicule. 
In the W est Indies, the important Dutch colony of Surinam was 
reduced by Commodore Hood and General Green, April 29th, In 
the East; Admiral Linois, with a small French squadron, infested 
English commerce from his station in the Isle of France. 

MeanwhileNapoleon was sensible that Pitt was preparing against 
him another coalition, although as yet he had no positive proof of 
the concert between the Cabinets of London, Vienna, and St. 
Petersburg. By way-of counterpoise he endeavoured to effect an 
intimate alliance with the King of Prussia; and he tempted 
^ Homme d^6tat^ t. viii. p. 392. 
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Frederick William but without successj by offering to support 
Mm in extending his dominions and assuming the title of Emperor .^ 
The substitution of Hardenberg for Haugwitz at this time in the 
Cabinet of Berlin^ effected through the influence of the Queen/ was 
adrerse to NapoleoMs policy. The King of Prussia was also courted 
at this juncture by the Emperor Alexander. We have already 
alluded to the friendship which had sprung up between those two 
Monarchs^ and the occupation of Hanover by the French had 
served to di*aw it closer. Frederick William, alarmed by that 
step, and by the arming of the Swedes, which threatened to render 
North Germany the theatre of war, entered into a secret con- 
vention with the Emperor Alexander, May 24th, 1804, which 
stipulated that if the number of the French troops in the Hano- 
verian Electorate should be increased beyond 30,000, or if any 
other German State should be invaded, they should unite their 
arms against France, and the Emperor, in this case, put all the 
forces of his Empire at the disposal of Prussia.^ But Frederick 
William III. was sincerely desirous of preserving both the peace 
of Europe and his own neutrality ; and in order to heal the mis- 
understanding which had grown up between France and Eussia 
he offered his mediation. He proposed a plan which, though 
accepted with some reservation by Napoleon, was at once rejected 
by Alexander. The latter Sovereign demanded the entire fulfil- 
ment, by Prance of the Convention of October 11th, 1801, and 
especially with regard to the affairs of Italy His insisting on a 
point which, while it did not much concern himself, was of vital 
importance to Austria, confirmed Napoleon in his suspicions of a 
secret understanding between Austria and Eussia. Francis had, 
in fact, concluded with Alexander a secret convention, November 
Gth, 1804, which was to have the same effect for the south of 
Europe as the convention Avith Prussia for the north. If Prance 
committed new usurpations in Italy, extended her occupation in 
Naples beyond the Gulf of Taranto, effected further annexations in 
Italy, or threatened Egypt or any part of the Turkish Empire, 
Austria was to resist with an army of 150,000 men. For this 
service, if the allied arms were successful, Austria was to have the 
district as far as the Adda and .the Po ; the Dukes of Tuscany and 
Modena were to be restored to their dominions, and Salzburg and 
the Breisgau, thus vacated, were to revert to the Emperor. The 

* Lefebvre, ch. xi. VEm;pire, t. v. p. 25, will also be found in 

* This convention, first published by Garden, t. viii, p. 385. 

M. Thiers, in his Hkt. die Consulat ct de ® Lefebvre, ch. xi. 
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House of Savoy was to be I’e-establisbed in Piedmont^ Genoa^ and 
tlie Milanese/ 

Altbougb Napoleon bad no certain knowledge of tins treaty^ 
observation bad convinced bim that tbe Continental peace could not 
much longer be pi’eserved. Under tbis apprehension be addressed 
another letter to ^^bis brother/^ King George January 2nd^ 
1805,^ conceived in much the same style of interrogative objur- 
gation as tbe former one ; in which he invoked a peace in the name 
of humanity and reason: qualities to wbicb^ when in difficulties^ 
be was always inclined to pay due honour/ Lord Mulgrave^ now 
Foreign Secretary^ in bis answer of January 14th_, addressed to 
Talleyrand, shortly observed that nothing could be done except in 
concert with tbe Continental Powers, and particularly Eussia. Tbe 
speech of George III. on opening Parliament tbe following day, 
was couched in terms which showed little hope of a pacification.'^ 
But if any doubt existed, it must have been removed a few days 
after (February 18th) by Mr. PitPs motion for a grant of five 
millions for Continental purposes. 

The English Ministry, in fact, doubted not of their ability to 
establish a formidable coalition against France. A treaty was first 
concluded with Gustavus IV. of Sweden, December 8rd, 1804, by 
which Great Britain engaged to pay that Sovereign 80,000Z. for the 
defence of Stralsund, Gustavus permitting that place, or the Isle 
of Eiigen, to be a depot for a Hanoverian corps which the King of 
Great Britain proposed to form : also that Stralsund should be an 
entrepot for British merchandise and manufactures. The French 
Government having obtained knowledge of this treaty, employed 
the King of Prussia to threaten Sweden ; whereupon Gustavus 
appealed to the Emperor of Eussia, with whom he had concluded 
an intimate alliance, January 14th, 1805, with the expressed view 

of maintaining the balance between the Powers of Europe, and 
guaranteeing the independence of Germany,-’^ At the instance of 
Alexander, Frederick VTlliam III. desisted from his threats against 
Sweden ; but a coldness sprang up ; the Prussian Minister quitted 
Stockholm, May 29th, 1805, and all communication between the 
two Powers entirely ceased. 

But the true foundation of the Third Coalition was laid in a 
communication from the British Government to M. Novosiltzof, 


^ A], so irst published by ]VL Thiers, 
du Consulat et de VEmpire^ t. v, p. 
355. Garden, t, viii. p. 397 sqq. 

2 OofT, de JS^ap. L t. x. p. 100. 

» Some, however, are of opinion that 


Napoleon was not in earnest, and that 
his object only was to obtain an indirect 
acknowledgment of his new title. Ilrmme 
d'etat, t. viii. p, 420. 

^ Ann, Beg, 1805; State Papers, p. 605. 
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til© Russian Ambassador at London^ January 19tli^ 1805 d The 
genius of Pitt^ disdaining the meaner arts of his predecessor^ had 
planned a scheme of warfare on a scale worthy of England^ of the 
adversary with whom she had to cope, and of the vast European 
interests at stake. The objects of this gigantic project were — 1. To 
wrest from the domination of Prance the countries which she had 
subjugated since the commencement of the Revolution, and to 
reduce her within her previous limits; 2. To make such arrange- 
ments with regard to these countries as might insure their peace 
and welfare, and at the same time render them baiTiers against 
the future aggressions of France; 3. To conclude, after the re- 
storation of peace, a convention and guarantee for the mutual 
surety of the different Powers, and to establish in Europe a 
general system of public law. The English Cabinet felt that it was 
impossible to cany out these views, as a whole, without the co- 
operation of Austria and Prussia. Of the aid of the latter Power 
little hope was entertained; and the want of it, as Pitt had appre- 
hended, caused the failure of the Coalition. In fact, had a Prussian 
army operated on the left wing of the French in the campaign of 
1805, it would in all probability have been impossible for jNf apo- 
leon to advance into the Austrian dominions. Both Prussia and 
Austria were to be induced to join the league by holding out to 
them the hope, in case of success, of some material rewards for 
their co-operation. Prussia was to have the territories wrested 
from Prance on the left bank of the Rhine, while Austria was to 
be rewarded with an extension of her dominions in Italy, and by 
the re-establishment of the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke 
of Modena in that country ; when the districts which had been as- 
signed to those Pinnces in Germany, by way of compensation, would 
revert to Austria. 

The Emperor Alexander entered heartily and readily into the 
English scheme, and on April 11th, 1805, a treaty of alliance was 
concluded at St. Petersburg.^ The general object of the contract- 
ing Powers in this treaty of concert was stated to be, to form a 
general league of the European States, so that a force of 500,000 
effective men should be collected, independently of those furnished 
by the King of Great Britain. The more specific ends to be ob- 
tained were; the evacuation by the French of Hanover and North 
Germany; the establishment of the independence of Holland and 

* It will be found in ea^tenso in Garden, by Martens, t. viii p. 330. See Garden, 
t. viii. p. 318 sqq. t viii. p. 327. Ann, Beg inter ^ 1806, 

® The treaty is given only imperfectly 
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Switzerland ; the restoration of the King of Sardinia in Piedmont^ 
with as large a territory as circumstances might permit ; the evacua- 
tion of Italy, and the future safety of the Kingdom of Naples ; 
the establishment of such an order of things in Europe as might 
effectually guarantee the safety and independence of the different 
States, and present a solid barrier against further usurpations. 
Great Britain engaged to contribute to the common efforts with 
her land and sea forces, by piroviding transports, and by paying 
subsidies at the rate of 1,250,000L sterling for every 100,000 
regular troops furnished. For this purpose Pitt had demanded 
the five millions from Parliament, afterwards, on the refusal of 
Prussia to join the league, reduced to three- and-a-half millions. 
No peace was to he made without the consent of all the parties to 
the league. The treaty contained eleven or twelve additional 
articles, about half of which have remained secret. The most re- 
markable conditions of the articles that are known are : that 
active operations should commence when a force of 400,000 
men was assembled ; of which 250,000 were to be furnished by 
Austria, 115,000 by Eussia, besides levies in Albania, &c. ; and 
the rest were to be composed of Hanoverians, Neapolitans, Sar- 
dinians, &c. Certain general principles of justice and international 
law were to be recognized in the mode of proceeding. Thus 
neither France nor other countries were to be coerced with regard 
to their internal government ; no conquests were to be appro- 
priated before the peace; at the conclusion of the war a general 
Congress was to be assembled to fix with more precision the prin- 
ciples of the Law of Nations, and to insure their observation by 
a federative system formed with reference to the situation of the 
different European States. 

The principles laid down by Pitt in these negotiations with 
Eussia were, after ten more years of war and desolation, ultimately 
carried out in their main outlines in 1814; and the shade of the 
great English Minister may be said to have presided over the de- 
liberations of Vienna. Austria did not deem it politic at once to 
join the league. There could, however, be no doubt of her ultimate 
co-operation, and she was consulted respecting the plan of the cam- 
paign. The King of Prussia resisted alike the enticements and the 
menaces of Eussia. His situation at this time offered the greatest 
opportunities, though accompanied, no doubt, with dangers. 
Courted by both sides, he might probably have aggrandized him- 
self by joining either, or if he preferred the dictates of equity to 
those of ambition, he might, as an armed mediator, have com- 
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pelled a peace. But Frederick William III. inlierited no portion 
of the spirit of the great Frederick. He followed ncgxe of these 
courses. He thought only of securing his neutrality^ and 
adopted the apparently safe^ hut^ as it proved, fatal policy of 
doing nothing. 

While the storm was thus gathering over Ifapoleon^s Lead he 
was ardently pursuing the schemes of his insatiahle ambition. On 
March 15th, 1805, a deputation of the Italian Eepublic, which he 
had summoned from Milan, offered to him the crown of Italy. 
The separation of the crowns of France and Italy — for both were 
to be united only during the life of Ifapoleon, though he was to 
have the power of nominating his successoi's— seemed to sanction 
a principle necessary to the repose of Europe ; yet as the dignity of 
King of Italy had been attached since the days of Otho the Great 
to the Imperial Crown of German Princes,^ Kapoleon was aware 
that he could not, without offending the House of Austria, assume 
a title by which the elective Kings of the Romans were regarded 
as the secular heads of Christendom. Such considerations, how- 
ever, were of little weight with him. On March 18th he declared 
to the French Senate that he had accepted the Lombard crown, 
in order, as he observed, to strengthen it against those tempests 
which would not cease to menace it till the Mediterranean should 
have been restored to its natural conditions. He set off for Milan 
early in May, and was, of course, received in that city with in- 
credible transports of joy and enthusiasm.^^ On May 26th he 
crowned himself with the iron crown of the old Lombard Kings ; 
pronouncing at the same time the accustomed words, to which the 
circumstances of the time gave an additionally solemn and formid- 
able character: Dio me- la diede; guai a chi la tocea,^ 

A singular scene took place a few days after Napoleon^s coro- 
nation. Queen Caroline of Naples, who, with the Minister, Acton, 
governed that country, had incurred the Emperor^s anger by her 
warlike preparations, and had been compelled by his threats to 
abandon them. Caroline, nevertheless, subordinating pride to 
policy, sent Prince Cardito to Milan to compliment Napoleon on 
his new title. The ambassador delivered his felicitations in the 
midst of a brilliant circle. Scarce had he finished his speech when 
the Emperor, giving free vent to one of his violent explosions of 

^ Otho, after Ms conquest of Italy in t. i. pp. 128, 176, &c. 

961, caused himself to be crowned &ng ^ Lefebvre, ch. xii. 

of that country, and claimed the exercise ^ ” God gave it to me j woe to him who 

'of an unlimited sovereignty. Hence Otho touches it.” 
called it his regmm Pfeifel, 
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passion^ denounced the intrigues of Queen Caroline^ her hatred of 
Franco^ and her endeavours to excite against him the Northern 
Courts ; reproached her with the blood which she had caused to 
be shed at Naples in 1799; compared her with the daughter of 
Jezebel; stigmatized her with the name of the modern Atlialiah^ 
and swore that he would not leave her ground enough for a grave. 
The courtiers gazed in mute surprise on so unaccustomed a scene. 
But though Napoleon^s invectives turned only on the policy of 
the Queen, the real cause of his anger was a domestic insult. He 
had proposed a marriage between his step-son, Eugene Beauhar- 
nais, and one of the Neapolitan Princesses; but the daughter of 
Maria Theresa had haughtily rejected an alliance so incompatible 
with lier illustrious descent.^ Napoleon was deeply wounded by 
this refusal. Ho had a fatherly affection for the son of Josephine, 
whom he appointed Viceroy of the now Italian Kingdom. In this 
capacity Eugene ’ Beauharnais wns the mere executor of his 
adoptive fathers wishes. 

Napoleon ruled Italy with a rod of iron. Making no allowance 
for habits and customs, he enforced in Lombardy the same regu- 
lations which he had made for Prance; nay, he even caused the 
Code Kapoleon to be literally translated into Italian, and ordered 
it to be adopted and executed; a thing utterly impossible, as many 
of its provisions referred to customs which existed not in Italy." 
Napoleon alone convoked and adjourned the Legislative Assembly, 
ordered all public works, appointed to all civil and military em- 
ployments. A small State of four million souls, which had been 
less taxed than any other in Europe, was compelled to pay him 
near seventy-seven million francs, besides twenty-five millions for 
the support of a French army in Italy ; to which, also, it was com- 
pelled to furnish conscripts. These oppressions naturally engen- 
dered a spirit of revolt. The little town of Crespino having be- 
trayed some Austrian tendencies, Napoleon placed it under martial 
law, doubled its contributions, increased the rigour of its penal 
code ; and when the Viceroy solicited its pardon, replied : My 
son, I must have blood to wash out the stain upon my colours. 
Direct four or five of the principal inhabitants to be seized and 
shot in the public square ; after this execution I may, perhaps, 
forgive the rest the punishment they have incurred.^^^ Before 
Napoleon left Milan, Genoa and the Ligurian Eepnblic were incor- 
porated with France, June 3rd, 1805. This was the fourth Re- 
public which, contrary to the Treaty of Luneville, he kept under ^ 
‘ Lefebvre, ch. xii. * Homme d'etat ^ t, viii. p. 428 . ^ xMd, p. 431 . 
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Ms domination or subjected to Ms crown. The Duchies of Parma 
and Piacenza;, which, together with Guastalla, had been already 
seized, were declared dependencies of the French Empire by an 
Imperial decree of July 21st. The Principality of Piombino was ■ 
bestowed on ITapoleoMs sister Eliza, wife of the Senator Bacciocchi, 
but on conditions which retained it under the Bmperor^s suzerainty : 
and the little State was increased by the addition of the Republic 
of Lucca. 

l^apoleon, the better to conceal his designs upon England, had 
remained at Milan till late in the summer; when, thinking the 
time come that Villeneuve might j‘oin him with the French fleet 
to cover the invasion, he quitted Milan secretly, and traversing 
the Alps and France with the greatest celerity, suddenly appeared 
in the camp at Boulogne on the night of August 2nd. The army 
of invasion numbered 167,000 well disciplined troops. But 
Napoleon found it not so easy to direct the operations of a fleet 
as the manoeuvres of an army. Villeneuve, escaping from the 
blockade of Toulon, and accompanied by the Spanish Admiral 
Gravina from Cadiz, had proceeded in April to the West Indies in 
order to deceive Nelson and the other English Admirals as to 
his real intentions. But on his return to Europe he was en- 
countered off Cape Finisterre by the English fleet under Sir. 
Robert Calder. An action ensued, July 22nd, in which the Eng- 
lish captured two Spanish line-of-battle ships. On the follow- 
ing day the hostile fleets were still in sight, but neither seemed 
disposed to renew the combat, although the French Admiral bore 
up several times in order of battle ; after which he proceeded to 
Ferrol. The English were now accustomed to regard victory 
at sea so much as a matter of course, that Sir E. Calder, though 
his fleet was considerably inferior in force to that of the enemy, 
consisting* of only fifteen ships of the line against twenty Spaniards 
and Frenchmen, was subsequently brought before a court-martial 
and severely reprimanded. In spite of the impei’ative instructions 
of Napoleon to proceed immediately to the English Channel, 
Villeneuve consumed eleven days in revictualling at Ferrol, He 
at length came out, August 13th; but the English fleet being re- 
ported, retreated to Cadiz with thirty- three sail of the line ; where 
hewas blockaded by Sir E. Calder, nowj'oined by CoUingwood, with 
twenty-five. Thus vanished all NapoleoMs hopes of commanding 
the Channel, Meanwhile the hostile intentions of Austria had 
become apparent, and Napoleon was compelled to abandon his 
scheme of invading England, to turn against another enemy. 
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Francis I., who had long been increasing his forces in Italy and 
Germany^ formally acceded^ August 9thj 1805, to the Anglo- 
Enssian treaty of April 11th, and thus completed the formation of 
the Thied Coalition. After some negotiation the English 
Cabinet had agreed to pay Austria a subsidy of three millions 
for the year 1805, and four millions for every subsequent year 
that the war might last. On August 28th appeared an ordinance 
putting the Austrian army on a war footing. Nevertheless 
Francis, who had even had the duplicity to offer his mediation 
with England and Eussia, still continued in September to assure 
the French Government of his pacific intentions. The Austrian 
Cabinet wanted to gain time to complete their preparations ; but 
their notes soon assumed a tone which Is apoleon could only regard 
as a declaration of war. 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

N APOLEOX did not abandon all liope of the appearance of 
his fleet till August 28th, when^ hearing that Villenenve 
had put into Cadiz^ and also that the Austrians were in motion^ 
he issued orders for raising the camps niion the coast. The troops 
were directed towards the Rhine in four divisions^ under Davoust, 
Soult^ Lannes/and Ney/ with orders to he in position between 
Strasburg and Mentz before the end of September. At the same 
time the army of Holland, under Marmont, also marched towards 
Mentz, and that of Hanover, under Bernadotte, was put in 
motion ; but its destination was concealed, in order to deceive the 
King of Prussia, in case of the failure of the negotiations which 
were still in progress. The allied Powers had formed a plan to 
frighten the timorous Frederick William III. out of his neutrality. 
A Russian army was to advance to the frontiers of Prussian Poland, 
to force them, if necessary, and to advance through Silesia to- 
wards the Danube. Another army, composed of 45,000 English, 
Swedes, and Russians, was to land in Swedish Pomerania and at 
the mouth of the Weser, and thence to make an irruption into 
Hanover. The Allies hoped that, Prussia being thus surrounded 
with a network of troops, Frederick William, as well from fear as 
from a secret sympathy with their cause, would be induced to 
join the Coalition, To oppose these designs, Napoleon, who 
knew that the King of Prussia had long coveted Hanover, pro- 
posed to him, through the French Ambassador, M. de la Forest, 
to deliver over to him that Electorate, to be incorporated in the 
Prussian dominions, as the price of his alliance with France. The 
proposition was supported by Hardenberg. To the King^s scruples 
at I'obbing the House of Brunswick Liineburg, his relatives, 
Hardenberg replied, that the morality of a Sovereign resembled 
not that of an individual ; that the operation was one calculated 
to place his Monarchy in the rank it ought to occupy in the world, 
as well as to allay the storm that menaced the Continent, and to 
force England to a peace, ^ Frederick William, yielding to these 

^ This is Lefebyre’s account. In the Eomme t, viii. p. 466 sq., the matter is 
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arguments^ notified his assent to the French proposal^ hut on 
condition that Finance should engage to respect the independence 
of Switzerland; Holland; and those States of the Italian Peninsula 
which belonged not to the French Empire nor to the Kingdom of 
Italy. Encouraged by this progress^ Napoleon despatched DuroC; 
the Grand-Marshal of his PalacO; to Berlin; to bring the negotia- 
tions to a conclusion ; without; however; consenting to the con- 
ditions respecting Italy; and the Swiss and Batavian Republics. 
But before Duroc could arrive the timorous Frederick William 
had changed his mind. The hope of preserving the peace of 
Europe had induced him; as much as the acquisition of Hanover; 
to listen to Napoleon^s offer ; and meanwhile he had discovered 
that war was inevitable. The Allies had also worked on his fearS; 
by representing to him the gigantic projects of ambition enter- 
tained by the French Emperor; and their representations were 
supported by the Queen of Prussia; as well as by the greater part 
of Frederick William^s Court. After an attempt at mediation; the 
last decision of Frederick William was for a strict neutrality ^ 
but in this he was firm as well as sincere. The Emperor Alex- 
ander; in pursuance of the plan already mentioned; marched an 
army towards the Prussian frontiers ; requested that it should be 
permitted to pass through the Prussian dominions towards the 
Inn ; and asked for a personal interview with Frederick William. 
M. AlopeuS; the EmperoPs Minister at Berlin; even went so far as 
to name the day when the Russian troops would cross the frontiers 
of Prussia. But this insult filled Frederick William with all the 
energy of anger; and he immediately ordered an extraordinary levy 
of 80;000 men. At the same time France was informed that the 
King of Prussia would sign an alliance with her on the slightest 
infraction of his neutrality by Russia ; while the Emperor Alex- 
ander received a similar assurance in case of an aggression on 
Prussia by France. Such was the position of the Prussian 
Monarchy when the campaign opened on the Danube.^ 

The operations of the Coalition were conceived on an immense 
scale 5 they embraced Germany and Italy; and extended from the 
mouth of the Weser to the Gulf of Taranto. Austria was ready to 
enter upon the campaign early in September, Her army in Italy; 
commanded by the Archduke CharloS; consisted of 120;000 men ; 
a second of 35;000; under the Archduke John; was posted in 
Tyrol ; a third; in. Germany; of about 80;000 meu; was nominally 

softened down ; but enough remains to ^ For tliese negotiations with Prussia, 

show that the statement is substantially see Lefebyre, cli. xiii. 

correct. 
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commanded by tile Arcliduke Ferdinand, a cousin of the Emperor, 
but in reality by General Mack, The appointment of this incom- 
petent, but plausible person, seems to have been effected through 
the influence of the English Cabinet, in spite of his signal, nay 
almost ludicrous failure in Italy Mack had been condemned by 
‘ the two greatest captains of the age, Bonaparte and Nelson. Mack, 
after his capture in Italy, had been brought to Paris, where 
Napoleon made his acquaintance, and pronounced him the most 
mediocre person he had ever known.^ Nelson, who saw him at 
Naples, had also judged and condemned him.^ This incompetent 
man was now to decide the fate of empires. 

An army of Eussians and Swedes was to operate in North 
Germany ; while two Eussian armies of about 60,000 men each, 
under the orders of Kutusoff and Buxhovden, were to march 
through Galicia and join Mack on the Upper Danube. Eussian 
troops from the Ionian Islands, combined with some English de- 
tachments from Malta, were to land in the Neapolitan dominions, 
drive out the French, and assist the operations of the Austrians 
in Northern Italy. To frustrate this plan, as well as to assume 
the appearance of having removed one of the obstacles to peace, 
and, at the same time, to be enabled to employ his troops 
in Southern Italy against the Archduke Charles, Napoleon con- 
cluded at Paris a convention with the Marquis de Gallo, Sep- 
tember 21st, 1805, by which the French troops were to evacuate 
the Kingdom of Naples ; Ferdinand IV. undertaking, on his side, 
to observe a strict neutrality, to repel by force any attempt to 
violate it, and to permit no belligerent squadron to enter his ports/^ 
This convention was very distasteful to the Court of Naples; but 
the dread of immediate hostilities compelled Ferdinand to i-atify it. 

It was of the highest importance to the success of the campaign 
in Germany that Austria should assure herself of the co-operation 
of the Electors of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden. From the 
situation of their dominions between the contending Powers, 
it was impossible for those Princes to remain neutral. They were 
known to be inclined towards Napoleon, by whom, as we have 
seen, they had been highly favoured in the matter of the indem- 
nifications ; and the only method by which Austria could hope to 
insure their aid was to compel it by a sudden invasion. Instead 
of this, the Cabinet of Vienna attempted to conciliate the employ- 
ment of force with the observance of forms. On September 6th 

’ See above, p, 108. ® Bqurienne, t, iii. ch. S. 

® In a letter to Lord Spencer, November 9th, 1795. 

Garden, t. vhi. p. 365 s(i. 
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Prince Schwarzenberg arriyed in Municb with, a letter from tbe 
Emperor Francis, beseecbing Maximilian JosepH to tinite Ms arms 
with those of Austria, and guaranteeing to Mm the integrity of liis 
dominions, whatever might be the event of the war. The Elector, 
after giving a ready assent to this request, addressed on the 
following day a letter to the Emperor Francis,in which he stated 
that his son, the Electoral Prince, was in France j that he would be 
lost if the Bavarian troops were to march against Napoleon ; and 
he, therefore, supplicated Ms Imperial Majesty to be allowed to 
maintain Ms neutrality. In fact, however, Maximilian J oseph had 
already signed the preliminaries of an alliance with Napoleon, 
August 24th; and actuated by the fear of being crushed between 
two such Powei’s, he wrote an abject letter, September 8th, to 
M. Otto, the French Minister at Munich, stating what he had 
done, and deprecating the anger of Napoleon. M. Otto, perceiving 
that the Elector was about to secede, hastened to the palace, and, 
partly by threats, partly by painting to Mm in vivid colours the 
ignominy of his situation if he remained a day longer at Munich, 
he, with the aid of the Minister Mongelas, persuaded Maxi- 
milian to set off with his Court that very night for Wiirtzburg; 
where he would be protected by the advancing French columns 
TheBavarian troops, 26,000 in number, followed by forced marches. 

The day after the Elector's flight, and when it was no longer 
possible to secure Mm, the Austrian army crossed the Inn, and 
entei'ed Bavaria (September 19th) . Thus deprived of the co- 
operation of the Bavarians, Mack should have awaited in that 
Electorate the arrival of the Russian army under Kutusoff, which 
was still at a great distance. Instead of doing so, he traversed 
Bavaria, entered Suabia, and took up a position on the Iller, 
between Ulm and Memmingen, occupied the defiles of the Black 
Forest, and pushed the heads of his columns as far as Stockach ; 
thus throwing himself into the jaws of Ms formidable enemy, and 
sepai'ating himself more and more from the Russians. Un- 
fortunately for Mack, Napoleon in person had undertaken the 
German campaign with the greater part of his forces ; while the 
Austrian Cabinet, thinking that Italy would be the chief point of 
attack, had posted their best general and their largest army in 
that country. Napoleon, after appearing at Paris in the Senate, 
September 23rd, set off to join Ms army. He had formed a plan 
to surprise and overwhelm Mack on the Upper Danube, with all his 
forces, and to cut him off from the Russians and from Vienna. 
The French army destined to operate in Germany consisted of 
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1 90^000 men. Besides the four divisions already mentioned^ and 
those of Marmont and Bernadotte in Holland and Hanover, a 
seventh corps, from Brest, with the guard and reserves of cavalry, 
was directed on Hagnenan, Strasbnrg, and Schlettstadt. The 
success of Hapoleon^s plan depended on the precision with which 
the movements of the different corps were execnted. Davonst 
passed the Ehine at Mannheim, September 26th, and directed Ms 
march on Oettingen.^ Soult and Ney also passed the Ehine on the 
26th, the first at Spires, the second at Karlsruhe, and made for 
Donanworth and Dillingen. Bernadotte in Hanover, Marmont 
in Holland, were both to direct their march on Wtirtzburg ; the 
former by Gottingen, the latter by Utrecht and Mentz. Thus, 
wliiio Mack was expecting an attack in front, nearly the whole 
French army was unvoting on his right, and manoeuvring 
to cross the Danube in his rear. Napoleon, to keep up his delu- 
sion, ordei ed a false attack in front, Lannes, with his division, 
and Murat, with 7,000 cavalry, having passed the Ehine, Sep- 
tember 2/th, marched straight forwards towards Eeuchen and 
Hornberg, as if they would force the defiles of the Black Forest, 
Napoleon having joined this division, October 1st, directed its 
march upon Stuttgardt. Here he signed a treaty of alliance with 
the Elector of Wiirtemberg, October 3rd, who agreed to furnish 
8,000 men during the war. Napoleon now made some false de- 
monstrations and inanceuvres to conceal from the enemy the march 
of his columns upon Donauworth. MarmonFs and Bernadotte^s 
divisions had already arrived at Wtirtzburg. From this place 
the Electoi of Bavaria had sent a declaration to the Emperor 
Francis, that he had determined to remain neutral, and that 
all the menaces of Prance should not make him abandon this* 
unalterable resolution. Yet in less than a fortnight after 
these solemn assurances the Bavarians joined Bernadotte and Mar- 
inont immediately on their appearance ; and on October 12th the 
Elector ratified the provisional treaty with Prance of August 24 th.^ 
Bernadotte, by the junction of MarmonFs division and the 
Bavarians, finding himself at the head of 60,000 men, directed his 
march towards the Danube. The union of so large a force at 
Wtirtzburg should have opened MacMs^eyes; but he imagined 
that Bernadotte was stationed there to watch the Prussians, and 
he did not begin to perceive that Marshaks real intentions till he 
arrived at Eichstadt and Donauworth, The direct road between 
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■VYiirtzburg and Eicbstadt traverses the mai^’raviate of Anspach, 
belonging to Prussia. A circuitous route might have spoilt A apo- 
leoAs combinations, and his troops took that of Anspach at the 
risk of provoking the hostility of the King of Prussia by this 
violation of his nfntrality. By the 8th of October 180,000 Pi;ench 
had crossed the Danube at different points: Bernadette and the 
Bavarians at Ingolstadt, whence he marched rapidly upon Munich ; 
Davoust and Marmont at ATeuburg ; Soult, Lannes, Murat, and 
the Guard at Donauworth and Dillingen. The Austrian General, 
Kienmayer, with 12,000 men, appointed to guard the bridges, was 
compelled to fly beyond the Isar. Marmont and Soult advanced 
towards Augsburg ; Kapoleon in person, with Lannes and Murat, 
on Zusmarshausen. Key, with 40,000 men, remained on the left 
bank of the Danube. Mack might have retreated into Tyrol 
and ioined the army of the Archduke John; but he persisted in 
thintog that Napoleon was still in his front, and that Bernadotte 
alone Iiad gotten into liis rear. Under the influence of this idea^ 
recalling the corps which he had posted in the Black Porest, he 
wheeled about, and advanced, as he supposed, against Bernadotte 
and Marmont. He was soon undeceived. At Wertingen his 
advanced guard fell in with Murat and the French cavalry, and 
was completely routed ; 4,000 Austrian grenadiers and all their 
artillery were captured (October 8th) . This affair opened Mack s 
eyes ; but, though the road to Tyrol was still open, he persisted 
,in remaining at Ulm.* Matters growing hourly worse, he at 
length adopted the resolution of forcing his way towards Bohemia. 
■With this view he endeavoured to force KeyA positions at Gimz- 
burg and Albeck, but was repulsed with considerable loss (October 
9thV Napoleon, meanwhile, investing Ulm with his centre and 
right, extended his left so as to cut off Mack’s retreat to Tyrol. 
The investment on this side was completed by the occupation of 
Memmingen by Soult, October 14th. 

Meanwhile the Russians were approaching ; their advanced guard 
had passed Linz, and the Archduke Charles had detached thirtj'- 
three battalions from the army of Italy to proceed to Mack’s 
rescue. Napoleon drew closer the blockade of Ulm. Shut up in 
such a town with some 60,000 men, with provisions and animuni- 


‘ Military authorities say, that besides 
Tyrol and the road to Bohemia, Math had 
also two other means of escajie ; yamely, 
by entering Switzerland at Sehatt’hausen, 
where he might have been joined by the 
Archduke John from Tyrol; or by re- 
tiring upon the Main and thence into 


Hesse, and compelling its Sovereign to 
make common cause with him. This last 
march would have put him in commu- 
nication with the Hanoverian, Eussian, 
and Swedish trotips, and have_ decided 
the King of Prussia. Garden, t. ix. p. 55, 
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tioB. only for a small garrison^ MacFs position was becoming 
.desperate. Another attempt was made to force the road to 
Bavaria^ October 14th^ when the Austrians were defeated with great 
loss by Fey at Elcliingen. The Archduke Ferdinand^ lioweTer^ 
and Prince Schwarzenberg, succeeded in forcing a passage with 
upwards of 20^000 men^ and gained Heidenheim. On the 15th, 
Fapoleon, having carried the heights wdiich command Uliii, 
summoned Mack to surrender^ and in an inteiwiew with Prince 
Lichtenstein pointed out that Mackes position was inextricable, 
threatened, if forced to it, to treat the Austrian army as he had 
treated the garrison of Jafia. To avoid an assault Mack capitu- 
lated on the 17th. Ulm, with all its magazines and artillery, 
was to be surrendered, the gaiTison were to lay down their 
arms as prisoners of wax*, if no Austiaan or Eussian troops 
should appear before midnight on the 25th of October to i*aise 
the blockade ; but if they did appear, the gaiTison was to be 
permitted to join them, with all their arms, artillery, and cavalry. 
Mack had obtained this respite with great difficulty, which, 
at least, had the advantage of detaining the French axnny so 
many days. Yet on the 19th he signed a second capitulation, 
without any appax-ent reason, by which, on the assux’ance of 
Marshal Berthier of the impossibility of his being relieved, he 
surrendered Ulm on the following day ; stipulating, howevei*, that 
Marshal Fey^s division should .remain in the environs till the 
25th. On the moiming of October 20th 24,000 Austrians defiled 
before Napoleon, and laid down their aims at his feet as pxisoners 
of war. Among the trophies were forty colours and sixty guns.^ 
On the veiy day of this second capitulation, a division which 
had escaped from Ulm under Prince Ferdinand, pursued by Murat 
and Dupont, after one or two previous defeats, was surrounded 
near Fordlingen, and compelled to surrender at discretion by the 
capitulation of Trochtelfingen. The Pimce, however, escaped this 
disastei*, having pushed on into Bohemia with. 2,000 horse. 

The Eussian advanced guai*d under Prince Bagi^ation had 
effected a junction, October 16th, at Braunau with Kienmayer, 
who had retreated beyond the Inn, pursued and hai*assed by 
Bernadette and the Bavarians. But they were compelled to 
evacuate Braunau on the approach of the Fi*ench, who, with the 

^ Eespecting the siirrenfler of Ulnij see as disgraceful a capitulation as himself. 
Mt/nobrs du General Bapj), chap, vi. Homme t, viii. p. 487. Mack was 

Mack was arraigned before a court-mar- condemned to a short imprisonment, but 
tial, which, singularly enough, was ju'e- ultimately retired on a pension, 
sided over by Melas, who had made almost 
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exception of Ney’s corps, advanced rapidly after the sm-render of 
Ulnn Lannes occupied Brannau, October 29th ; Bernadotte 
entered Sakburg on the 30th. On the 4th of November the 
French army passed the Enns. On the 5th Ney took the fort 
of Scharnitz, which opened the road to Innsbruck. On the 7th 
an action took place at Maria Zell between the advanced guard of 
Davoust and the Austrians under Meerveldt ; who lost 4,000 pri- 
soners and sixteen guns. On the 9th the Russians repas^d he 
Danube at Grein; and on the 11th an action between Marshal 
Mortier and Prince Kutusoff took place near Durrenstem, a castle 
rendered famous by the captivity of Richard Occur de Lion. The 
French general, who had only 5,000 men, cut his way through 
four times that number of Russians,^ and succeeded in reaching 
Davoust’s division. Kutusoff continued his retreat towards 
Moravia, to join the Russian corps which was coming to his aid. 
In these disastrous circumstances, the Emperor of Austria, in 
order to save his capital, sent Count Giulay to Lapoleon s head- 
quarters to inquire on what terms he would grant an armstice 
for tlie negotiation of a peace. . Napoleon demanded ttot tiae 
Ptiissians should return into their own country, that the Hunga- 
rian insurrection should be dissolved, and that Venice_and Tyrol 
should be provisionally abandoned to the French. Francis re- 
fused these conditions, which were, in fact, equivalent to surren- 
derino- at discretion. But it seems probable that the offer was 
made” only to gain time for the advance of the Russians under 
Buxhovden and the completion of the Hungarian insurrection. 
Meanwhile the French army continued its march along the right 
bank of the Danube, and on the ISth of November Murat and 
Lannes entered Vienna without resistance. Such had been the 
orders of Francis, on quitting his capital a few days before to 
join at Brunn the Emperor Alexander, who accompanied the second 
U.ntssiaTi division : and, in fact, Vienna was not in a condition to 


make any defence. w i. 

We must now turn our eyes awhile towards Italy. We have 
seen that the Austrians had made vast preparations in that 
quarter, in the anticipation that it would be the principal scene of 
action. But Napoleon’s movements gave quite an unexpected 
turn to afihirs, and rendered the campaign in Italy only subsi- 
diary to that in Germany. Mass^na had at first only 30,000 men 
to oppose to the vast army of the Archduke Charles, and he was 
therefore instructed to stand on the defensive on the Adige. On 
the other hand, the Archduke, through Mack’s disasters, which 
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had compelled him to detach a large force to the assistance of 
that general^ ^vas prerented from taking the offensive. After the 
King of Kaples had ratified the Treat j of Paris, Gonvion St, Ojr, 
who occupied the peninsula of Otranto with 25,000 men, hastened 
to join Massena. But these troops had not yet come up when 
Massena, whose army, by reinforcements from other quarters, now 
numbered near 60,000 men, and about equalled the Archduke^s, 
having learned the capitulation of Ulm, and foreseeing that the 
Archduke would fly to the defence of Vienna, impetuously 
attacked the Austrians in their position at Caldiero between 
Verona and Vicenza (October 29th). In a desperate struggle, 
which lasted three days, the French lost 6,000 men, were com- 
pletely repulsed, abandoned the field of battle, and retreated to‘ 
Verona. Yet M. Thiers and other French writers’ claim a bril- 
liant victory! The Archduke Charles was now at libei'ty to 
pursue his road into Austria, by way of Croatia ; a movement, 
however, which could not but look like a retreat. He was 
pursued by the French; and a corps of 5,000 men, w'‘hich he had 
left behind to cover his march, was compelled to capitulate at 
Casa Albertinij November 2nd. He summoned his brother John 
with his army to join him from Tyrol; the two Archdukes 
effected a junction near Cilli, towards the end of November, and, 
with their united forces, hastened to the Danube, but were too 
late to be present at the decisive battle. The Archduke John 
had also summoned Jellachich from the Vorarlberg; but that 
commander had been obliged to capitulate to the French. 

The French made no halt at Vienna, but crossed the Danube, 
November 14th, in pursuit of the Russians. Prince Auersperg, 
who had been instructed to destroy the Tabor bridge, suffered 
himself to be deceived by Murat, who pretended that a truce had 
been concluded, and the French were permitted to pass over. 
This ruse was as good as a victory to the French, Marshal 
Lannes came up with the Russians at Hollabriinn, November 
15th. Kutusoff', to escape from a bad position, pretended to 
parley for an armistice ; and leaving Prince Bagration behind, 
with a corps of 6,000 men, whom he abandoned in order to 
deceive the enemy, hastened his march northwards. Bagiution, 
though attacked by upwards of 30,000 men at Hollabriinn, Ko- 


* Hist, du Considat et de VEminre, t. vi. 
liv, 23 : cf. Tlctoires et Conquetes, t. xv. 
p. 164 sqcp; Montgaillard, t. vi, p. 171. 
Lefebvrej cli. xiv. is more just, anrl allows 
that it was a drawn battle. The true 


account may be seen in the Archduke 
Charles's report, drawn up with his charac- 
teristic modesty, and printed from the 
Austrian archives by Count Mai lath, 
Gmh, OestreichSfB.y. S. 260-270. 
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vember and again at Gnntersdorf on the following day, 

contrived to save part of his troops, and rejoined Kntusofl^ at 
Wischan, onthel9th. That general, having been joined by the 

Paissian army nnder Biahovden from Galicia, had now arrested 
his retrograde march. Murat had entered Brimn, Novembei ^Sth, 
and Napoleon fixed his head- quarters in that town on the ^Oth. 

At this moment the Emperors Francis and Alexander were at 

Olmiite. The Eussian Emperor had had, a little before, an inter- 
view with Frederick William III. at Berlin, where he arri^d un- 
expectedly, October 25th. Demonstrations of esteem and affec- 
tion were lavished on both sides; the Queen, especia ly, was 
charmed by Alexander’s grace of manner and chivalrous bearing. 
The King of Prussia and his subjects were, at this W, filled 
with rage and indignation at Napoleon’s violation of the Prussian 
territory ; a cry for war again arose at Berlin ; when, suddenly 
all these transports were damped by the terrible news of ilack s 
capitulation. The amval of the Archduke Anthony Grand 
M^ter of the Teutonic Order, October 30th, and his recital of the 
Austrian disasters, filled the Sovereigns with dejection. Alexan- 
der, however, persuaded Frederick William to sign a secret con- 
vention at Potsdam, November 3rd, by which he acceded bo the 
Coalition ; with the reservation, however, of making a last attempt 
to bring Napoleon to moderate views. As the conditions of a 
general peace, based on that of Lundville, a military frontier was 
to be demanded for Austria, an indemnity for the King ot bar- 
diiiia, the evacuation of Holland and Switzerland, a guaiantee or 
the independence of those two countries, and the separation o 

the crown of Italy from that of France. Count Haugwitz was to 

carry these conditions to Napoleon, and, in case of their rejection, 
war was to be declared, December 15th. At the same time all 
the Prussian forces were put upon a war footing. ^ 

By way of compensation for the French insult, one oi the 
Prussian King’s first steps had been to forward to Alexander an 
authority for his troops to traverse Silesia and Lauenbuig , m 
conseciuence of which 36,000 Eussians bad enteied Silesia, w n-e 
18,000 more under Tolstoi, and 12,000 Swedes, disembmking at 
Stralsiind, directed their march through Lauenburg upon Hanover. 
Of this last army, Gustavus IV. of Sweden was to have taken the 
command in person ; and, after its union with 12,000 Hanoveiians 
at Stade, and some British troops under Lord Cathcart, it was to 
have made a powerful diversion in Holland.' But that capricious 
Sovereign, who had called on'Prussia for an . explanation of her 
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arriiaments^ offeEcled bj an inia.ginary slight on tlie part of tlie 
Emperor of Eiissia;, laid down tlie command of the combined army^ 
and recalled Ms troops^ already on their march for the Blbe^ into 
Pomerania. Several weeks were lost in negotiations before tlie 
Swedes were again put in motion ; and^ shortly after, the battle of 
Aiisteriitz changed the policy of the various Cabinets d Frederick 
William also announced to the French Government, October 14th, 
that henceforth he regarded himself as released from all his en- 
gagements respecting the neutrality of North Germany. He had 
not, however, made these efibrts, though necessary for his own 
honour, and even safety, without asking to be compensated. In 
return for his eventual co-operation, he demanded that the King 
of England should cede to him Hanover, in exchange for the 
Prussian possessions in Westphalia. The English Cabinet 
would not accede to this demand; but promised to cede that 
part of the Electorate which is surrounded by the Prussian domi- 
nions, provided Prussia should make war upon France.*'^ 

Even now Frederick WiilianPs intentions were not open and 
sincere ; and had they been so, Hangwitz was not a fit agent to 
carry them ont. In spite of the convention, it is evident that a 
great latitude had been allowed to that Minister ; that his preten- 
sions were to rise or fall, according to the fortune of the French 
arms. Hangwitz did not obtain an interview with Napoleon till 
November 28th, at his head- quarters at Briinn. The French 
Emperor diverted the negotiations from the main subject to col- 
lateral ones, and Hangwitz, who saw that a great battle was 
impending, was not unwilling to wait. NapoleoMs situation was 
by no means secure. He was faced by an Austro-Russian army, 
superior in number to his own ; 45,000 English, Russians, and 
Swedes were assembled in North Germany; the Hungarian levy 
or insurrection was going on; the Archdukes, Charles and John, 
were advancing. Under these circumstances, Pi’ussia really held 
in her hands the fate of the campaign and the destinies of Europe. 
Had Frederick William put his troops in motion, the allies would 
not have delivered the battle of Austerlitz; they would have 
waited tiU Hangwitz had discharged his mission, and have allowed 
time for the Prussian troops to come up. 

On the night before he quitted Potsdam, Alexander, accom- 
panied by the King and Queen of Prussia, had visited by torch- 
light the tomb of Frederick the Great, in the garrison- church of 


^ Garden, fc. ix, p. S3 sq. p. 48S; Tefebvi'e, ch. xv, ; Menzel, B. vi. 

^ Ihid, p. 72 ; Homme ddtiat^ t vii. S. 462, , 
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that place; the Sovereigns had prostrated themselves before the 
ashes of that illustrious warrior, and had sworn to one another an 
eternal friendship. But events soon showed that this romantic 
scene was a mere sentimental phantasmagoria^ without earnestness 
or meaning. Prom Potsdam, Alexander flew to put himself at the 
head of his army at Olmiitz. Here he supplicated in vain for an 
auxiliary corps of 10,000 Prussians ; more, perhaps, with the view 
of irrevocably engaging Frederick William in the war, than for the 
actual benefit of their services. The King of Prussia could no 
longer hope to be sincerely pardoned by Napoleon. His only 
safety lay in striking a rapid blow; but when it was necessary to 
act his heart failed him, and his sword fell back into its scabbard. 
He determined to await the result of Haugwitz^s negotiations. 
Thus, as a French writer has observed,^ in the hands of this Prince 
an armed mediation united all the inconveniences both of neutrality 
and war. Without the security of the first, or the glorious chances 
of the second, it menaced, without coercing, Napoleon, and deceived 
Austria, and Russia with false hopes. 

The Austro-Russian army occupied a very strong position be- 
tween Olmiitz and Olschan. The foremost columns of the Arch- 
duke Charles had reached Weinpassing, on the road between 
Oedenburg and Vienna. The Russian corps of Essen and Ben- 
ningsen were also coming up. The allies, therefore, had every 
reason to await the decision of Prussia, and to postpone a battle, 
till December 15th, whilst the same motives urged Napoleon to 
seek one. Alexander, however, and the youthful wannors who 
surrounded him, trusting in their superior force, were for imme- 
diate action. Another motive was the want of magazines for the * 
support of so large a force. Some parley took place before the 
battle. The Empei’ors of Austria and Russia sent Counts Giulay 
and Stadion to Napoleon’s camp, with proposals for a peace, but 
on conditions which the French Emperor could not listen to. 
Napoleon, on his side, on the arrival of Alexander at Olmiitz, 
twice despatched General Savary to compliment him, and to request 
an interview. His object was, apparently, to impress the Russians 
with the idea that he dreaded a battle, and thus to entice them 
into one. Alexander declined the proposed interview; but he 
sent Prince Dolgorouki, who only offended the French Emperor 
by his inept and arrogant pretensions. 

A feigned retreat of Napoleon’s for some miles increased the 
ardour of the Russians for battle, Kutusoff’s plan was to turn 
^ Lefebvre, ch. xvii. 
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the riglit of tlie Frencli; in order to drive them into the mountains 
of Bohemia^ and cut off their communications with Vienna, Napo- 
leon immediately penetrated this design^ and delivered at Austur- 
LiTz^ December 2nd_, a battle^ which has been reckoned one of his 
masterpieces. Although he had fewer men than his opponents^ 
yet; at the decisive point; he had massed twice as many as they. 
The heights of Pratzen;. which lay in the middle of the Austro- 
Riissian line; were the key of their position. These he stormed 
and took; thus dividing the line of the allieS; and separating their 
centre both from the right and left wings. The battle was now 
lost; though some detached fights ensued. The losses of the allies 
have been much exaggerated by French writers; but were still very 
great; 12;000 men were killed or wounded; 15;000 made prisoners; 
and 80 guns were captured. The French loss was probably 10;000 
men,;^ though Napoleon^s bulletin stated it at only 8,900. The de- 
feat was terrible, but with skill and courage, peidiaps, not irre- 
trievable. The formidable position which the Austro-Russians had 
held at Olrniitz, might have been reg’ained and defended with 
50,000 men. The Archdukes, Charles and John, were advancing 
with 80,000 men, who had not been beaten ; they were in commu- 
nication with Hungary, which was fast rising ; the Archduke Fer- 
dinand was bringing 20,000 men from Bohemia; another Russian 
corps was approaching, and the whole Russian Empire was behind 
them ; 180,000 Prussians, Saxons, and Hessians were in arms, but 
on these it would have been imprudent to reckon. The allied Em- 
perors and their general, Ivutusoft’, appear, however, to have en- 
tirely lost their heads and their coui'age, and gave up the game in 
despair. After an interview with Alexander, December 4th, 
Francis proceeded by appointment to the French camp. He found 
Napoleon at the bivouac of Saroschutz. Pointing to the nearest 
watch-fire, Napoleon exclaimed, must receive your Majesty in 
the only palace I have inhabited these two months. You make 
so good a use of it/’ replied Francis, ^Hhat you must find it very 
pleasant.''^ The two Emperors soon came to an agreement for an 
armistice, which was definitively concluded, December Gth, at 
Austerlitz. The French were to occupy Austria with Venice and 
its territor}’’, the circle of Montabor in Bohemia, and all to the east 
of the road from *Tabor to Linz, also a part of Moravia and the 
town of Pressbiirg in Hungary; the Russian army was to evacuate 
Moravia and Hungary within a fortnight, and Galicia within a 
month ; the levies in Hungary and Bohemia wore to be stopped ; 

* Mailath, B. v. S. 274. 
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cviven no pledge as to his nlterior intentions. Napoleon, w 
wished to gain his friendship, not only ordered his retreat to be 
respected, but also sent back Prince Eepnin and all the soldiers of 
the^Imperial Guard who had been captured at Austerlitz. A ex- 
inder placed his troops in Silesia and Mecklenburg at the disposal 
of the King of Prussia, and released 

which he had entered into by the ConTention of Potsdam. 

Frederick AYilliam’s prospects began to look somewhat g y. 
When Lugivitz congritulated Napoleon on his success, the latter 
answered: “This compliment was meant for others, hut fo^nne 
has changed the address.^’ He then bitterly denounced the King 
of Prussia’s understanding with his enemies j but ended wi h pro^ 
misiug to forgive what had happened, provided Prussia would 10 
a close alliance with France, offensive and defensive, and as 
pledo'e of sincerity should take formal possession of Hano^ei. 
General Don, with the Hanoverian legion and some English troops, 
had disembarked at Stade, November 

Russian troops also subsequently passed the Elbe, and the Electo- 
rate had been restored to the possession of George IIL^ H. e, 
Witz, instead of fulfilling his instructions, signed, at Schonbrunn 
December 15th— the very day on which Frederick William had 
promised to declare war against France if his ultimatum was le- 
fuged— a convention laid before him by Napoleon, of which _ 
princinal points were, the cession to France of Nenfchatel in 
Sivitzerland, and of the remaining. portion of the Duchy of Cleves, 
also of tho Principality of Anspach to Bavana. Prussia, in retuin, 
was to take possession of the Electorate of Hanover. _ 

The armistice between France and Austria was soon followed 
by the Peace of Peessbueg, signed December 26 th y to which 
place tho negotiations, if such they can he called, had been trans- 
ferred. Talleyrand had followed the French army; the treaty was 
drawn up by him, and the Austrian plenipotentiaries had only to 
affix their signatures. The Emperor Francis recognized all tha 
Napoleon had done in Italy, and renounced the Venetian btates 
ceded to him by the Treaties of Carapo Formio and Lnneviile. 
These were now to be united to the Kingdom of Italy. Napoleon 
^ Martens, Bmieil, t. viii. p. 386. P* 
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was recognized as King of Italy; but that Kingdom was ultimately 
to be separated from Prance ; though Napoleon was to name his 
successor. Thus the House of Austria was completely excluded 
from Italy^ where she had ruled for centuries^ and where she now 
possessed not even a single fief. The Peace included Napoleon^s 
allies^ the Electors of Bavaria^ Wlirtemberg^ and Baden; which 
PrinceSj, as we have seen, lie had attached to his fortunes by giving 
them so large a share of the ecclesiastical spoils in the matter of 
the indemnifications. The title of King now assumed by the Elec- 
tors of Wiirtemberg and Bavaria was recognized by Francis ; and 
these two Sovereigns caused their new dignity to be proclaimed, 
January 1st, 1806. The Elector of Baden assumed the title of 
Grand Duke. By Article VIII, Austria made considerable terri- 
torial cessions to these three Princes. Bavaria, especially, was 
augmented by the addition of the Vorarlberg, Tyrol, with Brixen 
and Trent, the Principality of Eichstadt, part of that of Passaii, 
and several other districts. Napoleon regarded the transfer of 
Tyrol to Bavaria as necessary to the safety of his Italian Kingdom. 
The cession of these provinces was particularly grievous to the 
Emperor Fi'ancis. They had been the patrimony of his family from 
the most ancient times; from their geographical situation they 
were necessary to the security of his frontiers ; and he now saw 
himself compelled to abandon them to Princes against whom he 
had several causes of complaint, and who had failed in their en- 
gagements towards him. Austria was cut ofi* from her communi- 
cations with Italy and Switzerland, and deprived of her influence 
in Germany; she lost a population of nearly three million souls, 
with a revenue of between thirteen and fourteen million florins.^ 
Salzburg was the only compensation which she received, and the 
hereditary right of appointing the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order. The Grand Dube Leopold, to whom Salzburg had been 
assigned in 18 OS, was compensated with the Principality of 
Wiirtzbiirg, with the electoral vote. 

Such had been the wondeiTul effects of a campaign of two 
months! one of the militaiy chef s-cV oeuvre of Napoleon, thongh 
easily achieved through the unsldlfulness of the generals with 
whom he had to contend, the irresolution of the allies, and the 
sordid conduct of Prussia, But the Peace of Pressburg was too 
unjust and too humiliating to be lasting. A treaty exacted by 
force, which compromised the safety of the Austrian Monai-chy, and 
violated the rights and constitution of the German Empire, could 
^ Garden, t ix. p. 50 sq. 
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be regarded only as a truce, to be broken on tlie first fayourable 
opportunity. The victor, by abusing his power, and exceeding 
the bounds of justice and moderation, was only preparing his 
own retribution, and arming against himself the animosity of all 
Europe. 

Napoleon's wonderful success had experienced only one material 
drawback. On October 21st, 1805, Nelson had almost annihilated, 
off Trafalgar, the combined French and Spanish fleets. "We for- 
bear to detail Nelson's chase after Villeneuve, and the particulars 
of his greatest, but last, Tictory, almost too dearly purchased with 
his life. These events are fresh in the memory of every English 
reader. It will suffice to remind him that of the combined fleet of 
thirty- three sail of the line, twenty wore taken or destroyed by the 
English at Trafalgar, while four which had escaped from the action 
were subsequently captured by Sir Richard Strahan, November 4th. 
This decisive battle secured to England the sovereignty of the seas. 
The news of it reached Napoleon on his march to Vienna. He saw 
at once the whole extent of its consequences, and vented his anguish 
in the exclamation, I cannot be everywhere ! " The destruction 
or capture of a French squadron of five vessels off St. Domingo, by 
Admiral Duckworth, February 6th, 1806, gave the finishing blow 
to the French marine. It never rose again during the war. From 
May, 1803, to October, 1806, the combined French and Spanish 
navies lost 32 ships of the line, 26 frigates, and 83 smaller ships. 

To the loss of her greatest naval hero England was soon after to 
add that of her foremost statesman. Pitt expired January 23rd, 
1806, at the age of forty-six. Whether he sacrificed the future of 
England to the present, or whether he saved both, may be matter of 
dispute. In this question the nature of events affords his an- 
tagonists some advantages. The meanest of us may reckon the 
burdens which his policy ensiled upon the country ; the wisest 
of us may not be able to estimate the misfortunes which under a 
diSerent course might have overwhelmed it. But every English- 
man must regard the portentous struggle with Napoleon as one of 
the grandest pages in the annals of his country; and all who shall 
candidly examine Pitt's conduct in that great shock of nations 
will agree to admire his lofty views, his unshaken fortitude^ his 
disinterested patriotism. Pitt's Ministry was succeeded by that of 
^^ail the talents," with Lord Grenville at its head, and Fox for 
Foreign Secretary. Fox, who had always denounced the war as 
unjust and impolitic, opened negotiations with the French Govern- 
ment for a peace; which, however, as they had no result, we shall 
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not here relate.^ They went off chiefly on the subject of Sicily, 
which the French Government at first consented to inclnde in the 
uti f ossidetis^ but withdrew that concession after effecting a peace 
•with Russia. Fox did not live to see these negotiations terminated. 
He expired a few months after his great antagonist, September 
13 th, 1806. 

The nature of the convention which Haugwitz had concluded at 
Schdnbrunn with Hapoleon, disclosed on that Ministers return to 
Berlin, filled Frederick William III, with astonishment and grief. 
With his usual timid and compromising policy he laid the treaty 
before a Grand Council, collected all the principal objections to it 
in the form of an explanatory memoir, which he annexed to the 
act of ratification, and sent Haugwitz to Paris to defend this muti- 
lated monument of his weakness and irresolution. At the same 
lime he caused Ms troops to enter Hanover; but hastened to 
inform the British Government that the occupation of the Electo- 
rate was only provisional till the general peace. He also pro- 
ceeded to reduce his army to the peace establishment, either from 
false economy or by way of proof of his conciliating disposition ; 
and he invited Russia and England to withdraw their troops from 
Hanover and Lauenburg. Never, as a French writer observes,^ 
wei’e so many fatal errors committed in so short a time. Napoleon 
kept his eyes fixed on the Prussian King. He was persuaded 
that Frederick William was secretly hostile to him ; that he was 
only seeking to gain time and avoid a rupture with England. 
But he said nothing, deferred an interview with Haugwitz, 
waited till Prussia had disarmed herself; when he received the 
Prussian Minister, brow-beat and frightened him Avith one of those 
bursts of rage which were half real, half assumed. A few days 
after Talleyrand notified to Haugwitz that the treaty of December 
15tli not having been ratified within the prescribed time, must 
be considered as null, and laid before him for signature another 
and more disadvantageous one, in which no compensation was 
allowed to Prussia for the cession of Anspach ; and, in order to 
involve her in a war with the English, NapoleoMs principal object, 
she was required to shut against them the mouths of the Weser 
and Elbe and all the Prussian ports, and to declare the occupation 
of Hanover definitive. Haugwitz was told that if he refused to 
accept this treaty the French armies would immediately mai*ch into 
Prussia; and under this threat he signed it, February 16th, 1806. 

^ Tliey will be found in Lefebvre, ch. official correspondence, pp. 310-404. 
xix.; in Garden, t. ix. pp. 290-306, and * Lefebvre, ch. xvii. 
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Frederick William III. ratified it^ March 9tli. Thus the successor 
of Fi^ederick the Great had fallen all at once to the humble con- 
dition of an Elector of Brandenburg. 

In consequence of this treaty the King of Prussia published a 
fresh patent^ in which he declared that having by a convention 
with Prance^ and in consideration of the cession of three Provinces^ 
obtained lawful possession of the German States of the House of 
Brunswick Liineburg, belonging to France by right of conquest, 
he hereby took possession of them, and henceforward they w'ere to 
be considered as subject to Prussia. The Baron d^Ompteda, 
Minister of George III,, as Elector of Hanover, at Berlin, de- 
manded his passports, April 7th ; and on the 20th the King pub- 
lished a manifesto reproaching Prussia vdth her conduct, and 
calling upon the Emperor and the German body for aid, as one of 
the States of the Empire. At the same time an embargo was laid 
on Prussian vessels in British ports, and all communication with 
Prussia forbidden. The blockade of the Ems, Weser, Elbe, and 
Trave was declared (May I6th), bnt that of the Trave was raised 
a few days after in favour of Eussian and Swedish commerce. On 
the nth of June Great Britain declared war againt Prussia.^ 
The occupation of Hanover by tbe Prussians also led to a declara- 
tion of war against that Power by Sweden. Gustavus IV. was a 
warm partisan of Great Britain; even against the desire of the 
British Cabinet he persisted in occupying the Duchy of Lauen- 
burg, part of the Hanoverian dominions, after Pxmssia had an- 
nounced her intention to take possession of them. As, however, 
hostilities were chiefly confined to a blockade of the Prussian 
ports by the Swedes, and were terminated in a few months 
without any event of importance, we forbear to relate them.‘^ 

Such, in Northern Europe, were the consequences of the battle 
of Austerlitz and Peace of Pressburg. We must now survey their 
effects in the South. Upwards of 13,000 Enssians from Corfu, 
and about 0,000 English from Malta, had landed in the Bay of 
hfaples, November 20th, 1805. The King of the Two Sicilies, 
although bound by the treaty of September 21st to resist by force 
any infringement of his neutrality, not only made no opposition to 
the landing of these troops, but openly joined in the coalition, by 
putting the Neapolitan army at the disposal of Genei^al Lacy, the 
Eussian commander. The Court of Naples thus committed, no 

^ Garden, t, ix. p.81 sqq. (kr hiztai Pugkrvngsjdhre clcs gcwtsincu 

^ Eor the latter years of the reign of Kojiigs Gustav IV, Jdolpks; translated 
Oii&tuYus IV, see HistoTischss GvMulde from a senn-oUrcial Swedish, work. 
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doubts a, teclxnical breacli of its eB.gagemeiits. But tlie treaty.liacl 
been forced upon it by an act of bigli-liandecl despotism^ just as a 
bigliwayman inigiit compel a man to sign a bond with a pistol at 
Ms bead. The matter^ therefore^ resolves itself into a question of 
policy; and in this view no doubt Ferdinand IV.^ or rather Queen 
Caroline^ committed an error^ but a very natural and excusable 
one. The Anglo-Eussian and Xeapolitan armies^ wdaen united^ 
numbered more than 60^000 men^ and it .was decided that this 
force should traverse Italy and throw itself upon Massena’s rear. 
T|oppose this movement^ the Yiceroy^Prince Eugene Beanharnais, 
detached all the men that could be spared from Gouvion St. Cyr’s 
force at Venice^ mobilized 25^000 of the National Guards and 
with the addition of the garrison of Ancona, and some detach- 
ments from Leghorn, collected on the frontiers of the Eomaii 
States an army of 45,000 men. 

Napoleon at first dissembled his resentment against the Ck)urt 
of Naples. It was not till after the Peace of Pressburg had been 
signed that he drew up at Schonbrunn, December 27th, 1805, a 
proclamation addressed to his army, but intended for all Europe, 
in 'which he denounced the perfidy and ingratitude of the King 
of Naples, lauded his own generosity, and announced that the 
Neapolitan Dynasty had ceased to reign. The proclamation, how- 
ever, was not published at Paris till Januaiy 31st, 1806, after 
NapoleoMs return, wdien he had ripened his plans and assured 
himself of all the advantages of the Treaty of Pressburg. Never 
before had conqueror employed such despotic language, disposed 
so arbitraidly of a great kingdom. Napoleon gave the nominal 
command of the army destined against Naples to his brother 
Joseph, thus designating him as the successor of Ferdinand lY. 
but the operations were in reality directed by Massena, The 
invasion of the Neapolitan dominions was a mere military pro- 
menade. The day after his defeat at Austerlitz the Emperor 
Alexander had directed General Lacy to evacuate Italy and 
return to Corfu, The English were consequently also obliged 
to retire, but they proceeded only into Sicily. Queen Caroline, 
thus deserted by her allies, despatched Cardinal Eufib to depre- 
cate NapoleoMs wrath, and to offer very humble conditions ; but 
he refused to receive her ambassador, Fei’dinand, perceiving 
that all was lost, embarked for Sicily, January 13th. Caroline, 
who inherited her mothers spirit, showed a more virile disposi- 
tion. She remained behind, raised an army composed of the 
brigands of Calabria and the Abruzzi, and the lazzaroni of th(> 
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metropolis, with whom were joined the prisoners in the jails. 
But the richer and more respectable classes, alarmed at a pro- 
ceeding which threatened their properties and their also 

armed“ formed themselyes into regiments, and awaited the ap- 
proach of the French as liberators. Mass^na a,rnved brnore 
Naples with the centre of the French army without having fought 
a battle, February 14th, and entered the capital 
tance. The Queen did not quit Naples till the French had amved, 
when she embarked for Sicily. J oseph Bonaparte entered Naples, 
February 15th. He was received by the common people wjth 
visible feelings of hatred, by the citizens and nobles with undis- 

^''Thl^Snce Eoyal had retired into Calabria with about 18,000 
men under Marshal Eosenheim and Count Eoger de Damas; 
while the Prince of Hesse Philippsthal, with another division of 
the Neapolitan army, had thrown himself into Gaeta and an- 
nounced his intention to hold out to the last extremity. Massena 
undertook the siege of Gaeta; General Eeymer was despatched 
ac^ainst the Count de Damas and Eosenheim, whose troops he 
soon dispersed. The Prince Eoyal embarked at Scylla for bicily^. 
Joseph Bonaparte now proceeded into Apulia and Calabria, a,nd 
received at Sciliagno the Imperial Decree of April 1st, 1806, which 
constituted him King of the Two Sicilies. The crown was to be 
hereditary in the male line, and his rights to the crown of Prance 
were reserved, but the two crowns could not be united on the 
same head. Napoleon, however, still kept his brother in de- 
pendence by giving him, at the same time with the Neapolitan 
evown, the dignity of Grand Elector of the French Empire, and 
thus reducing him to the rank of a foudatoiy. 

King Joseph did not enjoy his new dignity altogether un- 
molested. The revolution had caused great discontent, in the 
provinces, the lawless population of which revolted at the strict 
and severe administration introduced by the French. Their 
discontent was encouraged by Queen Caroline, who opened a 
correspondence with the brigands of Calabria, engaged their two 
most famous chiefs, Michael Pezzo, better known as Fra Diavolo, 
and Sciarpa, to organize an insurrection, and placed them at the 
head of the royal army. The movement was assisted by the 
English. General Stuart, embarking at Messina, July 1st, 1806,^ 
with 6,000 English and 3,000 Neapolitans, landed in the Gulf of 
Eufemia. Stuart defeated at Maida, July 5th, the- French under 
Eeynier, inflicted on them a loss of 4,000 men, and compelled 
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them to retreat to Oatanzaro. A general rising of the peasantry 
now took place; many of tlie French were massacred^, Eeynier 
was surrounded at Gatanzaro^ but succeeded in cutting Hs way 
through the insurgent bands and reaching Cassano. The sur- 
render of Gaeta at length enabled Mass&a to come to his assist- 
ance. On July 10th the intrepid commandant of that place was 
wounded in the head^ and conveyed on boai*d an English vessel; 
and on the IStli it capitulated. Massena soon succeeded in putting 
down the insurgent royalists. General Stuart re- embarked for 
Sicily^ September 5th^ and thus put a virtual end to the insur- 
rection. Some of the more obstinate^ however^ still held out^ as 
Fra Diavolo ; which leader^ however^ was captured at Sora^ and 
guillotined at Ifaples^ November 10th. 

After his splendid campaign of 1805^ Napoleon proceeded with 
his favourite object of obliterating all traces of republicanism. 
On January Ist^ 180(5^ the Republican calendar was suppressed 
and the Gregorian restored. The Pantheon was again dedicated 
to Divine worship. Before long the Tribunate was to be abolished, 
although that body had paraded its servility by voting that a 
column and statue should be erected to the Emperor in one of 
the principal places of Paris, with the inscription: A grateful 
country to Napoleon the Great. Bonaparte, who, on his accession 
to the Consulate, had proclaimed aloud the principles of liberty 
and democratic equality, now proceeded to elevate his family by 
royal and princely marriages and promotions. His step-son, 
Eugene Beauharnais, was married to a daughter of the King 
of Bavaria. The Grand Duke of Baden demanded for his son 
the hand of Eugene^s sister, Stephanie. Of Napoleon'^s three 
sisters, the principality of Guastalla was confeiwed upon Pauline, 
married to Prince Borghese: Eliza, manned to the Corsican 
Bacciocchi, had, as we have seen, been invested with the Princi- 
palities of Lucca and Piombino, to which Massa Carrara was 
added: Ms third sister, Caroline, was married to Murat, on 
whom Borg and Cleves, ceded by Prussia, were now bestowed, 
with the title of Grand Duke of Berg. Two more brothers besides 
Joseph were soon to receive the royal diadem. Thus the grand 
fiefs and grand vassals of the middle ages were to be restored in 
favour of NapoleoMs despotism, and to the aggrandizement of 
his family and dependants, and France and Europe were to be 
replunged into the feudal systeru, which it had been the great 
object of the Revolution to overthrow. The Yenetian States were 
united to the Kingdom of Italy by Imperial Decrees, and the Pro- 

V. P 
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yinces of Dalmatia, Istiia, the Mi, Cadora, BeUuno, Gonegliano 
Treviso, Feltre, Bassano, Vicenza, Padua, Bovigo, were erected 
into Duchies, grand fiefs of the Empire. Six more ^fs were 
Seated in the Kingdom of Naples, three in Parma and Piacenza. 
But Napoleon did not yet venture to appoint the holders of them. 
This honour was at present reserved for two or three of his most 
iTustrious companions. Berthier was presented with the Princi- 
pality of Neufchatel; Talleyrand with that of Benevento , Beina 

do tte witli that of Ponte Coi’vo. , t i n 

A distinction began at this period to be drawn between 
France and the French Empire. Napoleon had revived, and with 
more prospect of success than any previous monarch, the project 
of a universal monarchy. France was to become the centre of a 

political system, round which other States were to gramtate. But 

her government having become a despotism, a republic among 
her satellites would have been an incongimity j and the Dutch, 
who had already sacrificed their independence, were _ therefore 
now to lose even the forms of freedom. Their subjection to 
France had been productive of nothing but misery and discontent. 
The maritime war into which they had been compelled to enter 
had deprived them of their colonies and their trade. Even the 
former partisans of France in Holland abhorred a dommation 
from wliicli there was no escape, and longed for the return of t e 
House of Nassau and the prosperity enjoyed under its sway. 
But, instead of this, they were to receive a Sovereign from the 
house of their oppressor. The elevation of M. Schimmelpennmck 
to the rank of Grand Pensionary, and a reduction of the powers 
of the Assembly, had been steps towards this new revolution. 
To have a monarch thrust upon them seemed to the Dutch a 
fresh calamity. Napoleon’s will to this purpose was notified to 
tho Grand Pensionary early in 1806, and in May some Batavian 
deputies appeared, as if spontaneously, in Paris, to demand e 
Emperor’s brother, Louis, for their Sovereign, let the Dutch 
AssLbly had declared that they acted by constraint m this 
matter, to avert from the Republic irreparable evds. Louis him- 
self, who, with the title of King of Holland, received also that of 
Constable of France, reminding him that he was but a feudatop’- ot 
the Empire, seems hardly to have desired a dignity which in 
fact made him only a sort of prefect under his brother. The 
burdens imposed upon his kingdom were of a corresponding 

The Dutch colony of the Cape of Good Hope was reduced by tho English in 
Jaimarv. 1806* 
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nature. Holland was compelled to increase its army from 10^000 
to 50/)00 men; and to keep it on that footing by the Frencli 
method of conscription. It is just; however, to say that Louis 
resisted as much as he could the tyranny of Hapoleond The 
French Emperor did pot venture to convert the Helvetic Ee- 
public into a monarchy, but contented himself with the office and 
title of Mediator. 

The appropriation of the Kingdoms of Italy, Haples, and Hol- 
land, and the erection of the Italian fiefs, were the direct results 
of conquest; the overthrow of the Gei’man Empire, the most 
audacious, and, it may be added, the most lasting act of ISTapo- 
leon^s reign, and the erection on its ruins of another subservient 
State, the Coefedeeatiox op the Ehh^e, though also due to the 
preponderance of the French arms, were effected by the fiat of 
Napoleon in the midst of peace, and with the consent of the 
Powers forming the Confederation. The German Empire had 
long been declining. The Eeformation had struck the first blow 
at it by dividing its unity and separating the interests of its 
various States. The growth of the Prussian kingdom, and espe- 
cially the reign of Frederick the Great, had tended further to its 
ruin, not only by weakening the power and prestige of the House 
of Austria, in which the Imperial crown had become almost a 
heirloom, but also by destroying all respect for the forms of the 
ancient r6p'me. The consequences became apparent in the war 
with the French Eepiiblic. The want of union among the Ger- 
man States in that struggle, we have already seen. Many of them 
adhered to the policy of defection adopted by Prussia, and hence 
the Impeiual authority became little more than nominal. The 
Treaties of Campo Formio and Luneville, the cession of the left 
bank of the Ehine, and the indemnifications and secularizations 
consequent upon it, gave the first tokens of dissolution ; and after 
the Treaty of Pressburg the Holy Eoman Empire existed only by 
sufferance. 

The project of a Confederation of the secondary German States 
under the protection of some great foreign Power, originated with 
the Baron de Waitz, principal Minister of the Elector of Hesse, in 
1804. It was proposed that the Confederation should consist of 
purely German States, that is, such as were unconnected with any 
other country ; a regulation which excluded Austria, Prussia, and 
Hanover.*'^ The scheme was favourably received by Talleyrand ; 
but so long as Napoleon hoped to obtain the alliance of Prussia^ 

^ t. ix. p. 102. * Garden, t. ix, p. 129 sq<i. 
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notliing was done towards its execution. That hope being 
entirely dissipated in 1806, the project was revived. The Baron 
Dalberg, Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, was the prime mover in 
it ; and especially he appointed Cardinal Pesch, Fapoleon^s uncle, 
to be his coadjutor, a step which gave great displeasure to the 
Emperor Francis. The matter was concluded by a treaty signed 
at Paris, July 12th, 1806, by Talleyrand and the Ministers of 
twelve Sovereign Houses of the Empire, of which the principal 
were the Kings of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, the Elector of 
Mentz, the Grand Duke of Baden, and the Landgrave of Hesse 
Darmstadt. These Princes declared themselves perpetually 
severed from the German Empire, and united together as the 
Confederate States of the Rhine.'^ The common interests of the 
Confederation were to be treated in a Diet to assemble at Frank- 
fort (Art. 6). This Diet, however, never met, nor was its Assem- 
bly ever invoked by any member of the League. In fact, the only 
aims of the Confederate Princes were to exempt themselves from 
all control, and to aggrandize themselves at the expense of their 
neighboui's; purposes which needed not the deliberations of a Diet. 
Hence the Confederation, in reality, never existed ; for there 
can be none without deliberation in common, and a general law. 

The Emperor of the French was proclaimed Protector of the 
Confederation (Art. 12). As such, he was privileged to name the 
successor of the Prince-Primate, to call out the contingents of the 
members of the Confederation, and to concur in the admission of 
new members. Kapoleon proclaimed, by a letter of September 
11th, 1806, that he intended not to meddle with the internal 
affairs of the different States, and he kept his woi'd y for they were, 
in fact, a matter of perfect indifference to him. The sole object at 
which he aimed was secured by Article 35, which established an 
alliance between the French Empire and the Confederation, bind- 
ing it to make common cause with Napoleon in all his wars; 
an arrangement which immediately placed at his disposal near 
70,000 men. The Confederation was gradually enlarged by the 
accession of other States up to the year 1 808. They were admitted 
by Napoleon alone, without consulting the other members. The 
potentates thus subsequently admitted were the Elector of Wiirtz- 
burg, the Elector of Saxony, the new King of Westphalia, the 
Duke of Mecklenburg- Strelitz, the Dukes of Saxe- Weimar, Saxe- 
Gotha, and many minor Princes* In 1810, the States composing 
the Confederation had a total population of between fourteen and 
fifteen million sonlp, horned to furnish contingents amounting to 
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120^682 nieii.^ By Articles 24 and 25 of the Treaty of Con- 
federation^ the immediate German nobility, that is, those Princes 
and nobles who were before subjected only to the sovereignty of 
the Emperor and the Empire, were now reduced under that of the 
Princes in whose dominions their domains lay; and thus, from 
being subjects of the Empire, they became subjects of co-estates 
of the Empire. Such princes and nobles were said to be media- 
tized ; a new euphemism, invented for an act of spoliation. Two 
of the few remaining Imperial cities, Nuremberg and Frankfort, 
lost their independence by the Act of Confederation; Augsburg 
had been placed under the dominion of Bavaria by the Peace of 
Pressburg. 

On August 1st, 1806, M. Bacher, Napoleon^s charge d/affaires at 
the Diet of Eatisbon, presented a note declaring that the French 
Emperor no longer recognized the German Constitution, and that 
he had accepted the title of Protector of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. A declaration to the same elfect was also handed in by the 
Confederate Princes. Napoleon alleged as his principal reasons for 
this step : that the Treaty of Pressburg had placed the German 
Courts allied with France in a condition incompatible with that of 
fStates of the Empire ; that the Empire had been reduced to such 
a condition of weakness as to afford no protection to its subjects, 
and to have become only a means of dissension and discord. Thus 
an Electorate had been suppressed by the union of Hanover with 
Prussia, and a Northern King had incorporated with his other 
States a Province of the Empire. This allusion referred to 
Gustavus TV, of Sweden, who, offended by the conduct of his 
Pomeranian subjects, had annulled, by a rescript of June 26th, 
1806, the actual constitution of his German provinces, and intro- 
duced that of Sweden. 

The Emperor Francis immediately determined to resign a 
crown which had long been little more than a vain ornament. 
He published a declaration at Vienna, August 6th, 1806, to the 
effect that by the Confederation of the Rhine he considered him- 
self released from all connection with the German body, and that 
in laying down the Imperial Crown and Government, he absolved 
the Electors, Princes, and States of the Empire from their 
allegiance to him. At the same time he liberated all his German 
Provinces from their obligations towards the Empire.^ Thus was 

^ See Statistical Table, in Garden, t. ix. sqq. For the whole history of the Con- 
p. 279. federation, ibid, p, 1 19-2S4 ; Lefebvre, 

“ Declaration in Garden, t. ix. p. 140 ch. xix. 
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extiiigiiisliedj after a duration of more tian a thousand years^ tlie 
Holy Eoman Empire. Francis the twenty-first Emperor of 
the House of Austria^ , henceforth hore the title of Francis 
Emperor of Austria. 

All resistance would^ indeed^ have been useless^ even had Francis 
been inclined to resist. Hapoleon had retained 160^000 men in 
Bavaria and Suabia^ who were supported at the expense of those 
subservient provinces. An act of the Eussians afforded him a pre- 
text for this proceeding. By the Treaty of Pressburg^ Istria and 
Dalmatia were ceded to the French ; but the Montenegrins/at the 
instigation of the Eussians^ who had a squadron in the Gulf of 
Oattaro^ descended from the mountains to prevent the French 
General Molitor from taking possession of Cattaro; and Baron 
Brody^, the Austrian commandant^ under the plea of compulsion^ 
had delivered that place^ together with Budnaand Castel Novo^ to 
a few Eussian troops (March 4thj 1806). Napoleon hereupon 
declared that it was for Austria to deliver to him these places 
agreeably to treaty ; that he should not attempt to take them by 
force ; but that meanwhile^ till the treaty was fully executed^ his 
army would continue to occupy the central provinces of Germany. 
In this occupation was included the Austrian town of Braunau^ 
which the French had not yet evacuated. 

Negotiations for a peace between France and Eussia had been 
going on at the same time with those already mentioned between 
France and England. M. d^Oubril^ the Eussian plenipotentiary^ 
signed a treaty at Paris, July 20th, 1806, by which it was agreed 
that the Eussians should evacuate all the district known as the 
Bocca di Cattaro ; Napoleon, on his side, consenting to restore the 
independence of the Eepublic of Ragusa, which the French had 
seized. May 27th, and to withdraw his troops from Germany within 
three months after signature of the treaty. But the Emperor 
Alexander, alleging thatM. d^Oubrilhadnot observed his instruc- 
tions, refused to ratify. The abolition of the German Empire, 
indeed, in the maintenance of which Eussia took a great interest, 
made an essential alteration in the questions between that country 
and France. Alexander declared in a manifest addressed to his 
Senate, September 1st, 1806, that he found himself compelled to 
continue the war against Napoleon."* Hence the Bocca di Cattaro 
remained in the possession of the Eussians till the Peace of Tilsit, 
August, 1807. 

Napoleon^s tyrannical proceedings in Germany, the extinction of 
* Garden, t. ix. p. 310. 
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tlie Empire, tlie burdens imposed upon tbe inbabitants for tlie 
inaintenance of tlie Frencli troops, excited indigiieation in many 
a bosom, even among tliose who had once been his admirers. 
Ifiimeroiis ai’ticles and pamphlets were published at 3?ureniberg 
and Leipsic, painting him in the darkest colours as the oppressor 
of Germany, and calling on the Germans to shake off the yoke. 
Marshal Berthier causedPalm, a bookseller of Nuremberg, charged 
with selling a pamphlet entitled Germany in Us deepest Huniir 
liaiion^ to be apprehended and conducted to the fortress of Brannan ; 
where, by sentence of a court-martial, he was shot, August 26th. 
The sentence is said to have been founded on an opinion expressed 
by ITapoleon, that the dissemination of libels in places occupied by 
the Fi’ench troops, being' calculated to incite the inhabitants to 
deeds of violence against them, was to be regarded as high treason^ 
But this cruel and tyrannical act was calculated to inspire the 
Germans with a deeper hatred of Napoleon and the French than 
any pamphlets could have excited. 

The Confederation of the Rhine completed another great step 
towards universal domination. Napoleon was now master of Italy 
and Dalmatia n he had humbled Austria and overturned the first 
throne of Christendom; he was the Protector and Dictator of a 
great part of Germany. A German coalition against him was no 
longer possible ; yet, while a military monarchy like Prussia re- 
mained intact, he could hardly be said to reign in Germany. That 
monarchy, however, was now isolated, and it would not be difficult 
to crush it. The subjection of Prussia would open out new paths 
to Napoleon^s boundless ambition. The conquest of Denmark 
would then be easy, and would insure that of Sweden. Russia 
might next submit to the yoke ; and then, if even England her- 
self could not be subjugated, a march into Asia and the destruc- 
tion of her empire in that quarter might at least cease to be 
chimerical.*'* 

The establishment of the Rhenish Confederation was at once an 
attack and an insult upon Prussia. Although she had the deepest 
interest in the matter, she had not been consulted ; nay, it had 
been kept a profound secret from her. Contempt was thus added 
to perfidy. Both these were also manifested by the twentj^- fourth 

^ Ce nest pas iin crime ordinaire qiie Hevolutionsscifalter, B, ill S. 400j Men- 
de repandre des libelles dans un lieu ou zel, B. ri. S. 470. 

se troiivent les armees franf aises ; cpiand ^ That Napoleon really entertained 
CCS libelles provoqiient a Fassassinat en projects of this sort, appears from Count 
insTirgeant les habitants centre les troupes, Stadion^s revelations. See Garden, t. ix. 
e’est un crime de haute trahison.” Dumas, p. iJSB, 
ap. Wachsmuth, Gesch. FranJerewhs im 
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article of the treaty^ by which Frederick William^s brother-in-law^ 
the head of the House of Nassau- Orange^ was mediatized, and one 
of the most illustrious princes of Europe reduced to the condition 
of a vassal under the plebeian Murat^ the new Grand Duke of 
Berg.^ By way of conciliating the King of Prussia^ he was told 
that if he should be inclined to unite the remaining German States 
into a new Confederation^ and to assume the Imperial Crown for 
the House of Brandenburg, Napoleon would second the project.^ 
The latter part of this offer was at once declined by Frederick 
William, out of consideration for the House of Austria^ but he 
appears to have joyfully accepted the idea of a new Confederation, 
and to have made some advances in that way to the Electors of 
Saxony and Hesse-Cassel, and to the Dukes of Mecklenburg. 
Napoleon, however, was not sincere in these overtui-es. The 
French Government took care to excite the suspicions of the Couft 
of Dresden respecting the intentions of Prussia. The Elector of 
Hesse was openly menaced with the loss of Hanau, if he should 
accede to the rival Confederation, while the principality of Fulda 
was held out to him as a bait for joining that of the Ehine. The 
towns of Bremen, Hamburg, and Liibeck received imperious 
orders not to enter the Prussian League, though Napoleon had no 
right to dictate to those cities.^ Napoleon^s unfriendly intentions 
were also displayed by other measures. Marshal Bernadotte was 
ordered to occupy Nuremberg, and to advance towards the fron- 
tiers of Prussia and Saxony. The fortress of Wesel, on the idght 
bank of the Ehine, was seized and incorporated with the depart- 
ment of the Eoer. The Abbeys of Verden, El ten, and Essen, in 
Westphalia, were also seized by Murat. A large force was 
assembled on the Ems^ the Duchy of Berg was inundated with 
troops, and the western frontier of Prussia appeared to be sur- 
rounded. 

It is possible, however, that Frederick William III, might have 
overlooked these injuries and insults, but for another, which filled 
up the measure of them. It will be recollected that negotiations 
for a peace were at this time going on between England and 
France. Lord Yarmouth, the English plenipotentiary at Paris, 
whether carelessly or purposely, let out the secret over his wine. 


^ Ho)dme d'etat, t. ix. p, ^67. 

^ Letter of Talleyrand to Laforet, the 
Fren(*h Ambassador at Berlin, July 22nd. 
Lefebvre, ch. xx. Lafor§t made the pro- 
position to the Cabinet of Berlin only 
TOi^bally and with some alteration in the 


terms. Thus, instead of saying that Na- 
poleon would second it, he only said that 
he would not oi^^ose it, Homme cV^tat, 
t, ix. p. 172 sq. 

® Homme d'etat, p. 174 sqq. 
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that the restoration of Hanover to England was to he one of the 
conditions of it. Lncchesini^ the Prussian Minister a't the Court 
of the TuilerieS;, immediately conveyed this piece of intelligence 
to his Government, who received it, August 7th. The eSect was 
magical. When Frederick William learned that Napoleon intended 
to deprive him of the Electorate which he had received in order to 
avert the French Emperor’s wrath, and which he looked upon as 
the price of his dishononr, his grief and rage knew no bounds. 
The news soon got abroad, and produced a like effect upon the 
people. It was, in fact, the immediate cause of the war which en- 
sued. The Prussian Ministers aiBfeoted to attribute their indigna- 
tion solely to the perfidy of the French Government, in threaten- 
ing to deprive them of a country which it had forced them to 
accept ; but it is certain that the King and many leading person- 
ages had thrown a covetous eye upon Hanover, and that they were 
exceedingly sorry to be deprived of it.^ The relinquishment of it 
was, however, now become necessary, in order to make their peace 
with England. 

Napoleon affirmed that he was driven into the Prussian war ; 
that it had not entered into his calculations. But it appears from 
the correspondence of his Foreign Office, that the overthrow of 
Prussia had been contemplated since November, 1805 /^ his 
measures were well calculated to provoke a war, and the retaining 
of his troops in Germany to carry it on with speed and success. 
On the other hand, Prussia chose an unfortunate moment to com- 
mence it. She had already devoured many insults, and if she 
could have digested those now offered to her but half a year, she 
might probably have found herself supported by another coalition. 
But a violent war party had arisen, at the head of which was the 
beautiful and spirited Queen, the King’s cousin, Prince Louis, and 
many of the leading statesmen and generals of the Kingdom; and 
the melancholy and irresolute Frederick William found himself 
unable to resist the warlike ardour of his Court and people. 
Another motive seems also to have operated with his Ministry. 
Pimssia was in a state of isolation. She had lost the confidence of 
Europe, and any propositions for support and alliance would not 
have been listened to, unless she first proved her sincexdty by a 
war.'^ 

A day or two after it was known in Berlin that Napoleon con- 

^ This appears from the confession of ® Garden, t. x. p. 8. 

Luccbesini to the celebrated Prussian ^ See the confession of the Marquis 
publicist, M. Gontz. See Gentz/s Mti'm. Lucchesini, ap. Gentz, nhi p. do8. 

in Garden, t. X. p. 354. 
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teniplated the restoration of Han'over to England^ the Prussian 
army was ordered to be placed on a war footing. Before com- 
mencing the waiL it was necessary for Prussia to disembarrass 
herself of the enemies which her alliance with Prance had brought 
upon her. A reconciliation was effected with the King of Swed§n^ 
August 1 7th. Diplomatic relations were renewed with the English 
Government^ and Lord Howick^who had succeeded Fox as Foreign 
Minister, announced, September 25th, the raising of the blockade 
of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems. Lord Morpeth wms de- 
spatched a few days after to negotiate a treaty. On his arrival at 
Berlin, the King and Queen of Prussia had already set off for the 
army. He found them at Weimar, October 12th. A great battle 
was then impending, and Haugwitz would settle nothing with the 
English Ambassador till it had been decided. The King of Prussia, 
it is said, if his arms should be successful, was resolved to keep 
Hanover ; in the other event, to exchange it for the alliance and 
subsidies of England.^ As a last attempt to avert a war, which 
Frederick William viewed with increasing dread as it became more 
imminent. General Knobelsdorf was despatched to Paris early in 
September to attempt a renewal of negotiations. When the Prus- 
sian ultimatum arrived, Kapoleon was already at Bamberg, super- 
intending the march of his army (October 7th). It demanded the 
immediate evacuation of Germany by the French troops ; that 
France should not oppose a league of North Germany to embrace 
all the States not comprised in the Confederation of the Rhine ; 
the opening, without delay, of a negotiation to arrange all matters 
still in dispute ; with the basis, for Prussia, of the separation of 
W csel from the French Empire, and the re-oceupation of Elten, 
Essen,, and Yerden, by the Prussian troops.^ Frederick YMliam 
could hardly have imagined that such an ultimatum would be ac- 
cepted; and it can, therefore, only be regarded as a declaration of 
war. ■ ■ 

Such a declaration was formally issued, October 8tb. Prussia 
had thus committed herself irrevocably to a struggle with all the 
might of France, without the hope of any timely succour. Frede- 
rick William had delayed to apply to the Emperor xUexander for 
aid till he had received his first despatch from Knobelsdorf, Sep- 
tember 18th. A promise of assistance was frankly given by the 


^ Mtmoins de Gentz; Lefebvre, ch, 
xxii. A trt^atj of peace between Great 
Britain and Prussia was signed at Memel, 
Jan. ‘28th, 1807, after Frederick William’s 
terrible reverses, by which he agreed to 


restore Hanover. But subsequent events 
rendered this treaty null. Garden, t x. 
p. mi. 

^ Garden, t. x, p. 16 j Lefebu’e, eh. 
xxi. 
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Russian Emperor ; but it was, now impossible that Iiis. troops 
sbould arrive on til© scene of action before the end of November. 
Application bad also been mad© in a somewhat bumble and sup- 
plicatory tone to the Emperor of Austria^ but met with a refusal, 
Prussia was now repaid in her own coin. Her only ally was 
Saxony^ and that a forced one. Prince Hohenlohe had invaded 
that country^ compelled the Court of Dresden to declare for 
Prussia^ and enlisted under her banner the Saxon army of 18/)00 
men. The Elector of Hesse-Gassel maintained his neutrality^ with 
the view of joining the winning side. 

The Prussian army consisted of about 180^000 men; good 
troopSj no doubt^ but of which only a small portion had seen any 
actual service. The King had intxmsted the command-in-chief to 
the Duke of Brunswick, now upwards of seventy years of age, 
whose military reputation dated from the Seven Years^ War. His 
campaigns against the French had not been snch as to add to his 
renown; but nobody was in a better position than the Court of 
Berlin to determine whether his failures had been owing to military 
or political causes. The rest of the Prussian etat major was also 
for the most part composed of old men ; as Marshal Mollendorf, 
Prince Plohenlohe, Gneisenan, Bliicher, Kalkreuth ; though 
Bliicher, at more than sixty years of age, still retained all the fire 
and energy of youth. The army of France, superior in number to 
that of Prussia, was reinforced by a contingent of 25,000 men from 
the Rhenish Confederation. The Emperor of Austrians brother, 
the Archduke Ferdinand, had been compelled to join the League, 
September 25th. Thus, this unfortunate Prince, after being suc- 
cessively driven from Tuscany and Salzburg, was reduced, for his 
new principality of Wiirtzbnrg, to become the ally of the man who 
had inflicted on his house the grossest insults and injuries. The 
French, commanded by Bonaparte in person, and his best generals, 
Bernadette, Lannes, Davoust, Ney, Soult, Augerean, Lefebvre, 
were already in Germany. But Brunswick, thinking that they were 
dispersed in Franconia, and not yet prepared to take the offensive, 
formed the plan of falling suddenly upon their dispersed divisions 
from the hills and forests of Thuxnngia. With this view he con- 
centrated his centre at Erfurt, extended his right wing beyond Gotha 
towai*ds Eisenach, while his left was placed between Jena and 
Blank enheim. But the Duke neither knew the true position of the 
French, nor allowed for the eaglets eye and the eaglets swoop of 
Napoleon. By October 8th, the French army was already assem- 
bled at the foot of the Fichtelgebirge, which separates the valley of 
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the Main from that of the Saale. Mapoleon had determined to 
repeat the grand manoeuvre which he had performed with such 
wonderful success at Marengo and Ulm. BrunswicFs position ex- 
posed his left to he turned/his communications with the Saale and 
the Elbe to be intercepted; and thus his retreat to be cut off, and 
1iis junction with the Russians prevented. The French advanced in 
three columns. On the rights the corps of Soult and Me j marched 
by Hof upon Plauen; on the left^ Lannes and Augereau debouched 
from Coburg upon Grafenthal and Saalfeld ; the centre, with Murat 
and the Imperial Guards and the corps of Davoust and Bernadette, 
took the direction of Lobenstein along the high road between 
Bamberg and Leipsic. Further on the same road, at the little 
town of Gera, all the three columns were to form a junction. 
Brunswick, on discovering this movement, instead of securing the 
bridges over the Saale, concentrated his forces at Weimar, as if to 
await a battle there. Bernadotte, having defeated a Prussian corps 
at Schleitz, October 9th, continued his march towards Gera. On 
the following day, Lannes, with the French left, obtained a still 
more important victory over the Prussians at Saalfeld. In this 
battle, Prince Louis was killed in a single combat with Guindet, a 
French marechal des logis. On the 12th, Napoleon had established 
his head-quarters at Gera. Hence Davoust and Murat with the 
light cavalry were despatched to seize Naumburg and the bridge 
of Kosen, thus cutting off the Prussian* line of retreat from 
Weimar to Berlin ; while Bernadotte was directed upon Dorn- 
burg. From Gera, Napoleon addressed a* letter to Frederick 
William, which seems to have been rather intended as a ruse de 
guerre to frighten him and throw him off his guard, than as a 
sincere offer of eonciliation. At the same time, Napoleon directed 
his main body towards the left, hoping to envelop the Prussians 
at Jena, 

After the check at Saalfeld, Prince Hohenlohe and the greater 
part of the Prussian generals had expressed their opinion that no 
time should be lost in repassing the Saale, and retiring behind the 
Elbe. But the Duke of Brunswick took three days to decide. 
Meanwhile Naumburg had been seized, his left turned, and his 
army placed in the same situation as that of Melas at Marengo, 
and Mack at Him. It was not till he heard that some of the 
French forces were marching upon Leipsic, quite in his rear, that 
he began to understand the true nature of his position. Now, at 
last, when it was too late, he began to move. The King and the 
Duke of Brunswick, with, 65,000 men, the ^ite of the army, and 
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tlie most distingnislied generals, Mollendorf, Bliicher, Sdimetta-D, 
Kalkrentli, the Prince of Orange, the Princes Henry and William 
of Prussia, directed their march on Freiburg, by Auerstadt and 
Kaiimburg ; the remainder, including the Saxons, under the com- 
mand of Prince Hohenlohe, were left behind at Jena to coYer the 
retreat. Here they were entirely defeated by Napoleon in person, 
with much superior forces, October 14th, and compelled to retreat 
beyond Weimar behind the Ilm. On the same day the King of 
Prussia and Brunswick fell in with Davoust at AuEESTAnr, where 
they experienced a still more signal defeat, though the French 
forces scarcely numbered more than half the Prussians/ In this 
fatal day, Brunswick was soon disabled by a wound in the forehead; 
Mollendorf, who succeeded him in the command, was also mortally 
wounded. Frederick William, uninformed of the battle of Jena, 
ordered a retreat upon Weimar; but the flying troops fell in near 
Apolda with Bernadotte^s van. Here also they learned that Weimar 
was occupied by the French. Now commenced a disorderly flight, 
the horror and confusion of which was soon augmented by falling 
in with the fugitiyes of J ena. A great part of the army dispersed 
itself ; a portion, with which was the King, retreated by Sommerda 
to Sondershausen ; at which place Frederick William arrived 
October 16th, escorted by a regiment of Guards and a battalion of 
Grenadiers, Thence after a sojourn of a few hours, he set oiBE* for 
his northern provinces, leaving the command to Prince Hohenlohe, 
with instructions to make Magdeburg the rallying point. , 

The loss of the Prussians in these two battles is variously esti- 
mated, but, at the least, may be stated at 30,000 men, killed, 
wounded, or captured, with almost all their guns and magazines. 
Those who had escaped were in a state of complete demoralization. 
The Prussian Monarchy lay at Napoleoi/s mercy. From Sommerda, 
Frederick William had written to the Frencji Emperor to propose 
an armistice, who rejected it with the remark that he must first of 
all gather the fruits of his victories. Murat, Soult, and Ney were 
despatched after the Prussians, who were retreating upon Magde- 
burg ; Davoust and Lannes were directed on Wittenberg and 
Dessau, en route for Berlin ; Bernadotte on Halle, into which the 
Prince of Wlirtemberg had thrown himself with 16,000 men, 

^ It is plain that the victory at Auer- The two battles were entirely distiiietj 
stiidt was both much more glorious and and fought at a distance of eighteen miles, 
more important than that at Jena ; yet Napoleon did not even know the direction 
because Napoleon gained the latter, he taken by the King of Pra^ia and BrunS' 
caused both to be called by its name, thus wick, but thought that he had surprise<l. 
defrauding Eavoust of his due merit. the whole Prussian army at Jena. 
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and wlience he was driven with great slaughter^ October 17th. 
Murat and Ney had appeared at Erfurt on the 15thj where they 
took 14000 prisoners^ 120 guns^ and large magazines. Among 
the captured were four wounded generals : the Prince of Orange^ 
Grawertj Zweiffel^ and Field-Marshal Mdllendorf ; the last ex- 
pired soon after. Napoleon dismissed all his Saxon prisoners^ 
in number 6,000. This act had the effect intended. On the 
23rd of October the Elector announced that he had separated 
his arms from those of Prussia, and proclaimed his neutrality . 

Napoleon arrived at Potsdam, October 24th. Here he visited 
the tomb of Frederick the Great. Had anything been capable 
of awakening in his breast a generous sympathy, it might, one 
would think, have been the remains of a Sovereign who among 
all modern conquerors most resembled himself. But Napoleon 
had no feeling except for what he considered to be his own glory. 
The sword, the cordon of the Black Eagle, even the sash and 
stock of the Prussian hero, were seized, and sent as trophies to the 
Invalides at Paris. Napoleon entered Berlin October 27th, and 
was received with the acclamations of the populace. A twelve- 
month had not elapsed since he had also occupied Vienna as a 
conqueror. The wounded Duke of Brunswick wrote to Napoleon, 
imploring mercy for his subjects. The conqueror, in his reply, 
styled him only General Brunswick, refused to recognize him as a 
Sovereign, overwhelmed him with bitter reproaches, which, even 
had they been just, should not have been uttered at such a 
moment to a vanquished and dying enemy. To escape such 
ruthless hands, the Duke fled from his capital in the direction of 
Altona, Anguish and fatigue put an end to his life at Oltensee. 
He expired in the arms of his son, who vowed to avenge him, and 
who, by a just retribution, before many years had passed, was 
baiting the tyrant in his own lair. 

Prince Hohenlohe, with the remnant of the Royal army, made 
no stay at Magdeburg, but hoping to reach Stettin and the Oder 
before the French, rapidly directed his march on that place by 
way of Eathenow, Ruppin, and Prenzlau, But at Zehdenick, 
where the road is crossed by that from Berlin through Oranienburg, 
the Prussian advanced guard was overtaken and defeated by Murat 
and his cavalry. Murat, closely followed by Lannes, then hastened 
on to Prenzlau; and when Hohenlohe arrived at that place, 
October 28th, he found it occupied by the French. Some pro- 
posed to cut their way through, but the enterprise was clearly 
tod desperate; and the Prince, after a short conference with 
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Murat, \ surrendered, at, .discretion. Tliis division consisted of 
1,„6,000 foot, sis regiments of cavalry, and 64 guns: the , last 
considerable remains of the Prussian army. There were, however, 
still some dispersed corps. Of these, two were compelled to sur- 
render at Pasewalk and Anclam. More to the North were 
Bliiclier, with a large body of cavahy, and a division under General 
Winning. Bliicher learned at Boitzenburg the occupation of 
Prenzlau by the French, and, finding the road to Stettin thus 
intercepted, resolved to make for Stralsund. Having* formed a 
junction with Winning, he found himself in command of about 
20,000 men. But the active Murat, with his accustomed celerity, 
had occupied Demniin, cut off the road to Stralsund, and advanced 
upon Giistrow. Bliicher being also pressed in other directions by 
the advance of Soult and Bernadotte, had no resource but to seize 
the neutral town of Llibeck, November 5th, and to maintain 
himself there a day or two, till he should have embarked his 
troops, and so gained the Baltic. But on the night of the 5th, the 
columns of all his pursuers entered the town in different direc- 
tions, Bliicher, after an heroic resistance, effected his escape to 
the left bank of the Trave, whilst Llibeck was subjected to all the 
horrors and excesses of a sack. But the Prussian general was 
surrounded, his escape hopeless, and on the 7th of Noveinbei’, he 
was obliged to surrender himself prisoner with all his dmsion. 
Thus was completed in less than a month the annihilation of that 
numerous and well-appointed army. 

Several strong fortresses still remained to be reduced, but a 
panic seems to have seized the Prussian soldiery, and they were 
surrendered with a haste which does little credit to their com- 
mandants. Stettin, with a garrison of 6,000 men, 150 guns, and 
provisions for a long siege, capitulated at the first summons, 
October 29th. Ciistrin, an almost impregnable place on an 
island of the Oder, surrendered to a detachment of light cavalry, 
November 1st. Magdeburg on the Elbe, the chief fortress of 
the Prussian Monarchy, with a garrison of 20,000 men, after a 
blockade of a fortnight simrendered at discretion to Ney, who 
had only about 10,000 men, and was destitute of siege artillery, 
November 8th. In this place were found near 800 guns and im- 
mense magazines. Several smaller places capitulated in the like 
disgraceful manner. The surrender of these places rendered tlie 
French masters of the Elbe and the Oder, and may be said to 
have terminated the campaign. Never had a great Kingdom 
fallen so rapidly and so shamefully. Prussia was subdued morally 
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as well as physically ; the courage of its defenders was broken and 
extinguished. 

Hesse- Cassel^ Swedish Pomerania^ the Principality of Pulda^ 
the Hanseatic Towns^ the Duchies of Mecklenburg and Bruns- 
wick^ condemned as more or less concerned in the Prussian cause, 
were occupied by the division of Marshal Mortier. A paragraph 
in the Moniteur announced soon after that the Elector of Hesse 
had ceased to reign. It remained to reduce the fortresses of 
Silesia, Glogau, Breslau, Brieg, Keisse, Schweidnitz, Glatz. This 
operation was intrusted to the troops of the Rhenish Oonfodera- 
tion, under Prince Jerome and General Yandamme. The com- 
mandants of most of these places distinguished themselves by a 
resistance which contrasted strongly with that of the Prussian 
towns ; most of them were eventually reduced. 

While the French were advancing in their irresistible career, 
Frederick William III. was flying towards the eastern frontiers of’ 
his kingdom. From Ciistrin he had addressed a letter to Napoleon, 
October 25th, with offers of peace and friendship, and promises to 
send back the Russian army. But Napoleon^s demands increased 
with his success. Although the Prussian plenipotentiaries noti- 
fied their acceptance of the terms pi'evionsly offered by Napoleon 
at Wittenberg, their note remained unanswered ; nor did a second 
letter from Frederick William, from Grandenz, alter his determi- 
nation. Lucchesini and General Zastrow, the Prussian negotia- 
tors, now endeavoured to obtain an armistice; which Napoleon 
granted, but on terms which he knew could not be accepted. 
They involved the occupation by the French of the Prussian pro- 
vinces on the right bank of the Vistula, and the surrender by 
them of Thorn, Grandenz, Dantzic, Oolberg, Glogau, Breslau, 
Hameln, and Nauburg ; none of which places had at that time 
capitulated.^ Indeed, Talleyrand plainly told the plenipotentiaries 
that the Emperor was not disposed to make a separate peace 
with Prussia; that France, and Spain and Holland, her allies, 
had lost many of their colonics; that it was only just that the 
French conquests should serve to regain some of these posses- 
sions. Thus the successes of England were to compensate the 
reverses of Prussia. Napoleon publicly announced this to be his 
policy in a message to the Senate, November 21st. 

Lucchesini and Zastrow, however, signed this capitulation at 
Charlottenburg, November 16th ; but the King refused to ratify. 
In fact. he was no longer in a condition to do so without the con- 

* MartenSj t. viii. p. 550. 
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sent of tlie Emperor Alexander^ wliose troops now occupied part 
of the territories demanded by Napoleon. Napoleon, rejoicing 
at Frederici: William^s determination, applied himself to raise an 
insurrection in Prussian Poland, jSxed Ms headquarters at Posen, 
Noyember 24 th, pushed forward his army to the Vistula, and 
with the yiew of inciting the Poles, caused a letter to be forged in 
the name of Kosciuszko, calling them to arms. But the Polish 
patriot, faithful to the oath which he had given to the Emperor 
Paul, refused all Napoleon^s solicitations to engage him in the in- 
surrection, and publicly disavowed the letter attributed to him. 
General Dombrowski, however, one of Koscinszko^s former associ- 
ates, took an active part in organizing an insurrection, A 
national administration was everywhere substituted for that of 
Prussia, and a deputation waited upon the French Emperor to 
supplicate the re-establisliment of Poland. But Napoleon had no 
such intention. His measures were intended only to aid him 
against Eussia and Prussia, and to enable him to raise for that 
purpose two regiments of Polish patriots.' 

^ HomMe t. ix. p. 414. See (ilso Napoleon’s iiistnictions to General Andreossy, 
iip. Lefebvre, ch. xxii. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

\ly"^inLST Ka}}oleoii was at Posen he concluded a peace mtli 
V V Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony, who had only by 
compulsion taken up arms against the French. By this treaty, 
signed December 11th, 1806, the Elector was created Kmo of 
Saxony, and agreed to enter into the Confederation of the Rhine;^' 
The Freiicli were now to encounter a new enemy. The Eus- 
sian army of about 73,000 foot and 16,000 horse, under the com- 
maiid-iii-chief of Field*marshal Kamenskoi, had entered Prussian 
Poland about the middle of NoYember. Several affairs occiiiTecl 
between the French and Eussians before the end of the year, and 
especially a double battle at Pultusk and Golymin, December 
26th. Both sides claimed the victory, which seems, however, 
really to have been in favour of the French. At all events 
Kamenskoi now resigned the command, and Bennigsen, who suc- 
ceeded him, found it necessary to retire upon Hs reserves at Lomza. 
Tliesc affiiirs, however, in which the French suffered very severely, 
were attended by no important results, although Napoleon, in his 
mendacious bulletins,*'^ claimed the most decisive advantages. 
Both armies then went into winter qimrtei’S for a few weeks j but 
(operations were resumed before the end of January, 1807. Ben- 
nigsen advanced with the view of raising the blockade of the 
Prussian fortresses on the Lower Vistula ; a movement which 
produced a series of indecisive combats. The most important of 
ihc'se was the battle of.Eylau;’* February 8th, at which Napoleon 
was present. The. Eussians were ■ attacked in their' .position 
lieliiud Eylau by the divisions of Davoust, Soiilt, Ney, Augereau, 
and by the cavalry of Murat. ' The loss was, enormoiiS' on both 
sides. Napoleon, -as- /.usual, claimed a splendid., and decisive 
vic'tory ; but the facts appear to be that the Russians remained in 
]iossessiou of the field ; that Bennigsen did not begin his retreat 

* iMarteiw, t, viii. p. 552. mi hnUdin. 

" Tiii'j btn.‘uuje so uutovlous for this ^ Vrmdan Ejluii, £0 or 30 miles south 
qiutiity, that the French solUiers them* of Konigs!>erg. 
selves adopted the ''phrase, vmmm /■' . ^l/^/, 
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towards tlie Pregel till three days afterwards^ unmolested by the 
French ; that Napoleon then ad\^anced, and took possession for a 
few days of Eylau ; but instead of pursuing the Russians;, finally 
retired behind the Passarged Eylau was one of those battles in 
which Napoleon pitilessly sacrificed his men in that reckless 
manner which caused KMber to call him General a 6,000 Jiommes 
pa7'jom\ His loss was so great that it has been thought, if the 
Russians had advanced on the following day, the French army 
would have been exterminated. 

The real state of the case may be best inferred from Napoleon^s 
acts. After the battle of Eylau he sent General Berkand to Ben- 
nigsen with pacific overtures] but the Russian general bluntly 
replied, that his master had not sent him to negotiate, but to 
fight.” Bertrand then repaired to the King of Prussia, at Memel, 
with a letter from Napoleon proposing a separate peace ; but re- 
ceived a vague and evasive answer.^ Active operations in the 
field were not resumed till towards the end of May, though the 
sieges of the Prussian fortresses went on. In this interval the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia concluded the Con- 
vention of Bartenstein, April 26th, 1807, which was in fact, when 
it was now too late, the revival of PitPs plan in 1805 for a general 
European coalition against France. This Convention shows to 
what an extent the battle of Eylau had revived the hopes of 
Alexander and Frederick William. Great Britain acceded to the 
Convention, and in June Mr. Canning, then Foreign Secretary, 
signed a treaty with Prussia, granting a subsidy of a million 
sterling j but the Peace of Tilsit, which ensued soon after, pre- 
vented this treaty from taking effect. On April 29th, Napoleon 
made another attempt at negotiation with the King of Prussia, 
but .without success. 

Dantzic capitulated, May 24th, to Marshal Lefebvre, who was 
rewarded with the title of Duke of Dantzic. The surrender of 
this place having liberated 30,000 French troops, and Napoleon 
having also obtained large reinforcements from other quarters, 
offensive operations were resumed ; and in the first half of June, 
several actions,- of more or less importance, occuxTed between the 
French and Russian armies. On the 14th was fought the deci- 
sive Ixattle of Friedlaxi), a town on the Alle* Bennigsen had 
repulsed Laiines and Mortier, and towards midday his army was 
disbanding, when, in the afternoon, Napoleon in person, with his 
guards, and the corps of Ney and Victor, came up, and inflicted 
^ Montgaillai-dj t. vL p. 1G2 sqq. ® Xefebvre, ck. xxiii. 
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an immense loss on the unprepared Eussians. The result of this 
battle was the occupation, by Soult, of Konigsberg, the capital of 
Prussia, June 16th. After the battle of Fxnedland, Lestocq had 
marched out with the garrison, and joined the combined Eussian 
and Prussian army, which crossed the ISTiemen at Tilsit on the 
night of June 18th. Napoleon entered Tilsit on the following 
day. ■ 

The Eussians now made proposals for a suspension of arms, to 
which Napoleon consented, June 21st, on condition that it should 
be employed in negotiating a peace. The King of Prussia had 
thus no alternative but to submit to the conditions of the con- 
queror, and, on the 25th, another armistice was signed between 
the Prussians and French. The fortresses of Colberg, Graudenz, 
and Pillau, and a few in Silesia, had not yet been reduced, and 
it was agreed that matters should remain as they -were till the 
peace. ‘ 

On the 25th of June took place the celebrated interview 
between Alexander and Napoleon, on a raft, moored in the 
middle of the Niemen. The reconciliation of the two Emperors 
is said to have been founded on mutual hatred of England.'^ 
Alexander conceived that he had some just causes of complaint 
against the English Government. The Whig Ministry, which 
held ofEce during the struggle between France and the two 
Northern Powers, had refused, and in no very civil terms, 
Alexanders application to them, to guarantee a Eussian loan of 
six millions sterling, or to make a diversion, by landing troops in 
the North of Europe, in Holland, or on the coasts of France. 
But, at all events, Alexanders hatred of England was not very 
profound or lasting ;• for, notwithstanding the Peace of Tilsit, 
and the invectives which, to please Napoleon, he uttered against 
the English, one of his oflScers proceeded to London to reassure 
the Cabinet of St. Jameses, and testify his admiration.^ The 
Whigs, indeed, had then gone out of office, and Canning had 
replaced Lord Howick (afterwards Earl Grey) in the Foreign 
Office. 

A second interview between the two Emperors took place on 
the Niemen, June 26th, at which the King of Prussia was also 
present. Negotiations for a peace were now begun ; Tilsit was 
declared neutral, and that obscure little town was enlivened by 
the presence of three Sovereigns. The Queen of Prussia had 

^ For these armistices see Martens, * Lefebvre, ch. xxiv. 
t. viii. p, 633 sqq. 3 t. x. p. 214, note. 
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also come tMtlier^ hoping^ perhaps^ to mollify tlie victor by her 
beauty and fascinations. But^ at the same time^, she forgot not 
her dignity, which seems to have offended the coarse-minded 
conqueror; for Napoleon was wholly destitute of generosity and 
elevation of mind, and would, perhaps, have granted to base and 
abject supplication what he denied to conscious majesty in dis- 
tress. Alexander and Napoleon lived together a fortnight in the 
closest intimacy, settling between them the partition of the 
world. The arrangements for peace, thus discussed between 
the principals, instead of their diplomatic agents, though these 
were also present, were soon brought to a termination. The 
Peace op Tilsit, between Prance and Eussia, was concluded 
July 7th, and ratified on the 9th.^ Napoleon accepted the 
mediation of Alexander for a peace with England; the Emperor 
of Russia recognized Joseph Bonaparte as King of Naples, Louis 
Bonaparte as King of Holland, the Confederation of the Rhine, 
and the states and titles of the different Sovereigns composing 
it ; also, the new Kingdom of Westphalia, to be erected in favour 
of Jerome Bonaparte. As a war was then raging between 
Eussia and Turkey, to which we shall allude further on, Alex- 
ander consented to accept the mediation of France between the 
two Empires, and to withdraw his troops from Moldavia and 
Wallachia, which they had occupied. 

The treaty also regulated the affairs of Prussia (Art. 4-9) . 
Talleyi*and at first proposed that Prussia should be blotted 
out from the European system, and it appears to have been only 
at the intercession of the Russian Emperor that Frederick 
William III. was allowed to preserve his crown. He was, how- 
ever, deprived of nearly half his Kingdom. He was compelled 
to renounce all his possessions between the Elbe and the Rhine ; 
to cede the Circle of Cottbus in Lusatia to the King of Saxony ; 
and to abandon all his Polish possessions, including Dantzic, with 
the exception of Warmia, or Ermeland, and a part of the dis- 
trict of Netze. All the rest pf Prussian Poland, with the title of 
Grand Diicliy of Warsaw, was to be transferred to the King 
•of Saxony, To connect his possessions, the King of Saxony 
was to have a military road through the Prussian territories ; a 
stipulation evidently made in the interests of France. Thus a 
new Sovereign and a constitution, drawn up in a few hours by 
Talleyrand, agreeably to the interests of Napoleon and the 
Emperor of Eussia, were ail that the Poles obtained by their 
i MarfcenS; t. viii. p. 637. 
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rebellion.^ The new Duchj was^ however^ designed as a 
standing menace against Eussia; as a centre whence^ in case of 
need^ rebellion might be spread into the other provinces ^of 
Poland.^ Dantzic^ with a territory of ten leagues in eircuni- 
ference^ was to be restored to its ancient independence^ under 
the protection of Prussia and Saxony. The province in Bast 
Prussiaj called the department of Bialystok^ was made over to 
Eussia. The treaty between Prussia and France^ signed July 
9th/^was little more than a repetition and ratification of the con- 
ditions in the Eussian treaty. Frederick William recognized the 
Kingdom of Westphalia^ formed out of the provinces ceded by 
himself^ and those of other States^ as Hesse- Cassel^ the Duchy of 
Brunswick^ &c.^ which were in the possession of Kapoleon. All 
the Prussian ports were to be shut against the English. No 
English vessel was to be admitted into them^ no Prussian vessel 
was to sail for England. 

Frederick William III,^ in a proclamation dated at Memel^ J uly 
24th^ took a farewell of the subjects of whom he had been de- 
prived^ with the exception of the Poles who had riseli against him. 
The sacrifices imposed upon him were severe^ the humiliation deep 
but far from undeserved. Prussia had prepared her own ruin 
by the selfish policy which she had pursued during the last ten or 
twelve years — a policy rendered more deplorable by the vacilla- 
tion and timidity of the reigning Sovereign. Nevertheless^ Na- 
poleon^ s treatment of Prussia^ like most measures of compromise^ 
was a great political mistake. He should either by his generosity 
have made her a firm friend^ or have deprived her of the power of 
ever avenging her humiliation. 

The burdens imposed upon Prussia were not confined to those 
named in the treaty. The French generals and administrators 
compelled Frederick William to pay 140^000J300 francs ; to deliver 
upj by way of securing the payment^ the fortresses of Glogau_, 
Cilstrin^ and Stettin^ and to support in them^ at his own expense^ a 
French corps of 10^000 men. He was also obliged to undertake 
that^ during the next ten years^ he would not keep on foot more 
than 42^000 regular troops.^ To the patent treaties were annexed 
certain separate and secret articles^ of great importance^ stipu- 
lating that the Bocca di Cattaro should be transferred to the- 
French troops; that the Ionian Isles should be possessed by 

J t. ix. p. 448, ^ Homme d'etat^ Lix, Vo d. 

^ Lefebvre, ch. xxiv. s These are not given by Martens. 

3 Martens, t. vjii. p. 646. See Garden, t. x. p. 234 sepp ' 
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IsTapoleon ; that Alexander should recognize Joseph Bonaparte 
as King of the Two Sicilies — he had already recognized him as 
King of Kaples — so soon as the Neapolitan Bourbons should be 
compensated with the Balearic Isles or the Island of Candia. 
Prussia engaged to make common cause with France^ if England 
should not/ by December Ist^ 1807^ consent to an honourable 
peace and one conformable to the true principles of maritime law. 

A secret treaty of alliance^ offensive and defensive, was also 
concluded between Prance and Russia. Those Powers agreed 
in all circumstances to employ their arms together. The alliance 
was to be particularly applicable to Great Britain and Turkey; 
but^ first of all, Russia was to mediate with the former Power^ 
France with the latter. If England refused Russian mediation, or 
if, having accepted it, she did not, by November 1st, consent to 
conclude a peace, recognizing the perfect independence of all flags, 
and restoring to France and her allies the conquests she had made 
since 1805, then Russia was to notify to the English Government 
that she would make common cause with Prance. If the English 
Cabinet did not give a satisfactory answer by December 1st, then 
Finance and Russia were to summon the Courts of Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and Lisbon to shut their ports against the English, and 
declare war against them. Austria was to be urged to adopt the 
same resolution. If England accepted the conditions offered, then 
Hanover was to be restored in compensation for the French, Dutch, 
and Spanish colonies. In like manner, if the Porte refused to 
listen to French mediation, then France was to make common 
cause with Russia. 

Another secret treaty in ten articles is also said to have been 
executed by the two Emperors at Tilsit. These articles, which 
comprise, in fact, little less than a partition of the world, seem 
almost too extravagant for belief. Turkey in Europe was to be 
assigned to Russia, with any further conquests she might make on 
the side of Asia; a Prince of Napoleon^s family was to become 
master of Spain and Portugal ; the temporal authority of the Pope 
was to be destroyed, and the Roman States were to be annexed to 
the Kingdom of Italy ; the French were to occupy Tunis, Algiers, 
Malta, and Egypt ; the Mediterranean was to be navigated only by 
French, Eussian, Spanish, and Italian vessels ; Denmark was to 
resign her fleet to France, and was to be compensated with the 
Hanseatic Towns and some territories in Germany; no Power which 
did not possess a certain number of ships of the line was to have 
merchant vessels at sea. 
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The following arrangements were also made between Alexander 
and Napoleon : in case Sweden and Portugal should refuse to com- 
ply with that article of the treaty of alliance calling upon them to 
shut their ports against England^ then Russia was to take Finland 
in compensation for the war she would have to wage against 
Sweden ; whilst Napoleon would come to an understanding with 
Spain about Portugal^ and would send a French army to Lisbon. 
If the two Powers should make war upon Turkey in consequence 
of her refusal of French mediation^ then Russia was to have Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, and iSulgaria as far as the left bank of the 
Maritza ; but in no case would Russia be allowed to possess Con- 
stantinople. Bosnia and Servia were to be assigned to Austria; 
while France was to take Albania, Epirus, the Peloponnesus, 
Attica, and Thessaly, or the maritime provinces. An expedition 
against the English possessions in India was also discussed ; but 
on this subject no decisive stipulations were made.^ 

Such was the grand scheme for the partition of the world, in 
which Napoleon reserved for himself the lion^s share.’^ How- 
ever extravagant it may seem, and although the documents which 
contain it have never been published in a formal and authentic 
manner,^ it is, nevertheless, now received as an historical truth. 
Many of the parts of it have been indirectly confirmed. The sub- 
stance has been given by Lefebvre, who, as Director of the French 
Department for Foreign Affairs, had the best means of informa- 
tion.^ That part which relates to Spain has been confirmed by 
the Duke de Eovigo, in his Memoires.^ The French Foreign 
Minister, in a letter addressed to the Russian Chancellor, Count 
Roumantsof, April 12th (1812), reminds him of the Emperor 
Alexander’s engagement at Tilsit, to call upon the Courts of 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon to shut their ports and 
declare war against England, if she would not consent to a peace 
on terms of maritime equalit 3 ^^ The plan for dividing the 
Turkish Empire is proved by a Report addressed to Napoleon 
by Savary, afterwards Duke of Eovigo, his Envoy Extraordinary 
at St. Petersburg, a few months after the Peace of Tilsit.^ 


Oarclen, t. x. pp. 238 — 242. 

2 A French author thus characterizes 
these arrangements: ^^Mettant de cote 
toute finesse diplomatique on s'explique 
franchenientj comone des chefs de bandes 
siir un fcirtage de hutin ! ” — Thibaudeau, 
VEnipire^ t. iii. p. 222. 

^ 2 The Articles of the Treaty of Parti- 
tion were first published, but incorrectly, 
in the Miographie Univ. Art. Alexandre^ 


t. Ivi. Supp. They will also be found in 
Schnitzler, /Secret Mst, of Bttssia, voL i, 
App, p. 398, and in Garden, loc. cu. 

Hist, des Cabmets de I’ Europe^ t. iii. 
p. 113 sqq. 

^ Vol. iii. See also Expose des Motifs, 
^'c., par Don Juan Escoiquiz, p. 131. 

^ Monitcur Universel, de 8 Juillet, 1812, 
ap. Garden, t. x. p. 243, 

V Ibid, pp. 243-253. 
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By the events just related, ISTapoleon appeared to liave established 
an absolute domination over the Continent. Eussia, the only Power 
at all capable of counterbalancing his designs, had agreed to parti- 
cipate in them. Prussia was reduced to the condition of a second- 
rate Power, and Austria had also been weakened and discouraged. 
The greater part of Germany was subjected to France by means of 
the Confederation of the Ehine and the Kingdom of Westphalia. 
French Princes ruled in Italy and Holland. The other Continental 
States were incapable of any effective resistance. England alone 
still proudly raised her head among the subjugated nations, holding 
out to them the hope of eventual deliverance, and bidding defiance 
to all the power of the tyrant. Whilst he was enjoying his 
triumphs, an order of the British Government had declared all the 
ports of the French Empire blockaded, from Brest to the Elbe, 
(May 16th, 1806). It was evident that either he or England must 
perish. With this conviction, Napoleon resorted to what has been 
called the Contestental System ; which, as England was mistress of 
the seas, was, in fact, nothing less than a prohibition of all commerce, 
and a struggle with nature herself, in which he could not but 
eventually succumb. It was to carryout this system that, in spite 
of the protests of his Senate, and the public voice of France, which 
called for peace, he refused to set bounds to . his conquests, and 
proceeded to occupy with his armies the coasts of the Baltic and 
the North Sea. 


Napoleon^s first step towards the Continental System was the 
celebrated Berlim Decree, of November 21st, 1806. By this 
Decree the British Isles were declared in a state of blockade ; all 
commerce and correspondence with them were forbidden ; all 
letters addressed to Englishmen, or written in English, were to be 
seized ; evexy British subject, of whatever state or condition, who 
should be found in countries occupied by the French troops, was 
to be made a prisoner of war ; all merchandize coming from 
England, or her colonies, or belonging to an Englishman, was to 
be confiscated, and all ti’ading in such mei’chandise was prohibited; 
no vessels coming directly from England, or the English colonies, 
or which had visited them after the publication of this Decree, were 
to be received in any port.^ 

Such were the main features of this extraordinary manifesuo, 
which was nothing less than the proscription of England from the 
pale of European society and fellowship, so far, at least, as the 
power of Napoleon should extend. It was followed up during the 
^ Garden, t x. p. 305. 
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remainder of liis reign by other decrees of a like kind. Thus a 
Decree^ dated Warsaw^ January 25th^ 1807^ ordered the confisca- 
tion of all English or colonial merchandise seized in the Hanse 
Towns. The Decree of Fontainebleau^ of October lOth^ 1810^ 
carried the system to its highest pitch,, and almost bears the marks 
of insanity. It ordained that all English manufactures that 
should now,, or in future^ be found in France^ in Holland^ in the 
Grand Duchy of Berg^ in the Hanso Towns, and generally, in 
Germany, from the Main to the Sea, in the Kingdom of Italy, in 
the Illyrian Provinces, in the Kingdom of Naples, in the Spanish 
provinces occupied by the French troops, or in any towns within 
their reach, should be publicly burnt. ^ The Princes of the 
Rhenish Confederation hastened, with a base subserviency, to 
execute this commercial auto-de-fe^ at the expense of their own 
merchants; and, as Frankfort manifested some reluctance, French 
troops were sent thither to carry out the will of the despot. 

France justified these measures as just reprisals against the 
English maritime system, and especially the paper blockade 
before mentioned, of May 16th, 1806. That order had been 
issued during the ministry of Fox, on the occasion of the occu- 
pation of Hanover by Prussia, Negotiations were then going on 
between England and Prance; the latter Power did not complain 
of it at the time, and, as we have seen, the blockade was partly 
revoked in September. Great Britain retaliated for Bonaparte^s 
measures by an order in Council of November llth, 1807, which 
declared all the ports of France, and of countries in alliance with 
her, as well as all ports and places in Europe whence the British 
flag was excluded, as well as all ports and places in colonies 
belonging to her enemies, to be subject to the same restrictions 
as if they were actually blockaded, Yessels bound for such ports 
were to be visited by the English cruisers at an appointed 
station in Great Britain, and were to be subject to a tax, to bo 
regulated by the British Legislature. It was in consequence of 
this order that Napoleon published his Milan Decree, December 
17th, 1807; by which every vessel submitting to the English 
regulations was declared denationalized , and lawful prize. All 
vessels, of whatsoever nation, coming from, or going to, poiTs 
in England, or the English colonies, or countries occupied by 
English troops, were to be liable to capture. Napoleon, however, 
after some vain attempts to substitute indigenous products for 
those of the colonies, and, at the same time, with the view of 

* Garden, t, x. p. 315 sqq. 
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raising a revenue; somewhat naodified his system. By the Decree 
of Trianon^ August 5th^ 1810, completed by that of September 
12th, colonial productions, such as tea, sugar, cotton, coffee, &c., 
instead of being prohibited, were subjected to an ad valorem duty 
of fifty per cent. He also adopted the method of licenses ^ by 
. which speculators were permitted to import a certain quantity 
of colonial goods, on condition of exporting their value in certain 
fixed sorts of French manufactures. These licenses he afterwards 
sold. 

Such were the main features of the Continental System, which 
we have here flung together, without regard to their chrono- 
logical order, to avoid recurring to the subject. The design of it, 
which was the ruin of England, of course totally failed. English 
commerce found outlets in other quarters of the globe, and also 
still to a considerable extent in Europe. For the system was, in 
reality, a blockade, not of England, but of the Continental States, 
which suffered to a degree that threatened a return of the misery 
and barbarism of the dark ages. Eussia, which had so readily 
accepted the plans of Hapoleon, found the value of the rouble 
sink rapidly from three francs to one.^ We now return to the 
narrative. 

The Peace of Tilsit was immediately followed by a ruptoe 
between England and Denmark. The Danes had hitherto suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their neutrality ; but now the tide of war 
had roiled up to their very frontiers, and it was evident that a 
neutral policy would not much longer be possible. Compelled 
to choose between France and England, it was evident from her 
antecedent policy that Denmark would decide for France. Napo- 
leon had three motives for desiring possession of Denmark : it 
would enable him to close her ports against the English, to attack 
Sweden by an invasion from Zealand, to seize the Danish fleet 
and employ it against England. There could not be a reasonable 
doubt that the policy pursued by the First Consul and the Em- 
peror Paul I, in 1801, would be renewed — that Denmark and 
Sweden would be called upon to declare war against England, and 
to shut the Sound against her. But the Cabinet of St. Jameses 


^ See the Report of a financier, ap. 
Garden, t. X, p. 321. It is a singular 
fact tliat, a few months after the Berlin 
Decree, an order having arrived at Ham- 
burg for clothing for the Erench army 
which the Hanse Towns were not able to 
execute, Boiirrienne, the- French agent, 
was obliged to contract with English 
houses. Thus the French soldiers who 


fought the battle of Friedland were 
clothed in the rranufactiires of England ! 
*— Boiii'rienne’s M^moires, t. vii. p. 292. 

2 Talleyrand wrote to M. Didelot, the 
French minister at Copenhagen; Le 
Danemarck ne pourrait rester passif et il 
faudra bien quhl se decide pour ou centre 
FAngleterre.’’ — Ap. Lefebvre, cli. xxv. 
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bad good grounds for something more than mere suspicion. 
A French bulletin,. published after the battle of Friedland/had 
announced that the Continental blockade would rerj soon become 
effectual. When the Berlin Decree was communicated to the 
Danish Courts it was requested to withdraw its troops from Hol- 
stein, and to shut its ports against English and Swedish com- 
merce. Besides these overt indications, the English Government 
had gotten possession of the Secret Treaties of Tilsit, of which 
we have already recorded the designs against Denmark and the 
Danish fleet. ^ These designs they resolved to anticipate. Ho 
time was to be lost. Holstein was already menaced by the 
French; the winter was approaching, when any expedition to 
the Baltic would become impossible. Fortunately an armament 
was in readiness which had been prepared for the assistance of 
the Swedes and Prussians, and which was instantly diverted to 
meet the emergency. Part of it, under Lord Cathcart, had 
already arrived at the Isle of Eiigen; and an additional force 
of 25 sail of the line, 9 frigates, a number of smaller vessels of 
war, and 377 transports, having on board 27,000 troops, was 
despatched to Copenhagen, July 27th. These were to be joined 
by the force at Riigen, when Lord Cathcart was to take the 
command in chief. Tinder him served Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
afterwards Lord Wellington. The fleet was commanded by 
Admiral Gambier and Commodore Keats, At the same time 
Sir F. Jackson was despatched to Copenhagen to propose to 
the Danish Government that their fleet should be carried to 
England and kept there till the peace, when it was to be restored 
in the same condition in which it had been found. To the Crown 
Prince, who ruled during the incompetence of his father, Christian 
\ II., wei’O ofiered an intimate alliance with Great Britain, a gua- 
rantee of all the Danish possessions, and even an augmentation 
of territory ; in a word, the fleet, the armies, and the treasure 
of Great Britain were placed at his disposal to protect him against 
present danger and shelter him from future injury. But the 
Crcwn Prince, whether from a secret inclination to France, of 
which he was suspected, or from natural indignation at a demand, 
which, notwithstanding its conciliatory and advantageous terms, 
was a breach of his sovereignty and independence, peremptorily 

^ Thfi English Ministry is said to have in answer to that of Kiissia of November 
(.btainedt iesetreaties by bribing TM 7th, that they were not ignorant of the 

nature of the engagements which Russia 
• had been forced to subscribe during the 

m their Declaration ot December iS, 1807, conferences at Tilsit. A^in. B,g. 
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refused to listen to tliese proposals. Tlie Britisli troops wei’e in 
consequence landed ; Oopenhagen was twice summoned to sur- 
render, and General Peymann, the commandant, having refused 
to comply, a bombardment by sea and land was commenced, 
■September 2nd, with such terrible effect that on the 5th the town 
capitulated. It was stipulated that the Danish fleet and naval 
stores should be surrendered; in consquence of which condition 
eighteen ships of the line, fifteen frigates, sis brigs, with a num- 
ber of sloops and gun-boats, were carried to England ; also up- 
wards of 2,000 guns and an immense quantity of naval stores, a 
considerable part of which is said to have belonged to the French 
Government.^ 

This was, no doubt, a high-handed act, which can be justified 
only by the necessity of it. The violation of the independence of 
a peaceful, but high-spirited, nation was calculated to produce a 
sympathy for it; and it is not surprising that the proceeding of 
the English Ministry, though far outdone by many of Bonaparte's 
acts, should have been loudly denounced, not only on the Con- 
tinent but also by many persons in England. Of the indignation 
of the latter much was doubtless genuine and unaffected, much 
also the offspring of party spirit. But whoever shall calmly weigh 
the exigencies of the moment, the position of England in that 
portentous struggle, the importance of the Danish fleet, not only 
from its intrinsic force but also from its position at the entrance 
of the Baltic, the moral certainty that it would be seized and 
used against us, the fact that the French were already threat- 
ening the Danish frontier, the knowledge that Russia would be a 
voluntary, Sweden a forced enemy of England, and that the fleet 
of Portugal was also to be seized and employed like that of 
Denmark, win perhaps admit that the prompt and vigorous act 
of the British Government was both justified by the circumstances 
and of the greatest utility to the country. Of this nothing can 
be a stronger proof than the fury of FTapoleon on learning that he 
had been anticipated. He had,' in fact, been foiled at his own 
weapons. 

The Danish Government having rejected all proposals of ac- 
commodation, England declared war against Denmark, November 
4th, 1807. The capitulation of Copenhagen was, however, faith- 
fully observed, and the English troops evacuated that city and 
the Island of Zealand towards the end of October. The war 
between Denmark and England lasted till the Peace of Kiel, 

^ Lord Galloway's speech in Parliament, January, 1808 . 
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January I4th, 1814. The Danes immediately lost their colonies 
of St. Thomas and St. Croix; nor were they able to make re- 
prisals, though they entered into an alliance with France by the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau, October 31st, 1807. They published, 
however, some virulent edicts against England ; by one of which, 
dated at Eendsborg, Ifovember 6th, 1807, all correspondence 
with that country was to be punished with death. ^ By the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau, 30,000 French, under Bernadotte, were to 
invade Sweden from Denmark.*^ The Peace of Tilsit had left 
Sweden still at war with France. Gustavus IV. entertained for 
Napoleon a hatred almost approaching to insanity. Even after 
the overthrow of Prussia, Gustavus was still dreaming about the 
restoration of the Bourbons ! ^ Napoleon, on his side, deplored 
the war with Sweden. He had offered neutrality for Swedish 
Pomerania, and when on its rejection Marshal Moidier occupied 
that province, he was instructed to do the Swedes as little harm 
as possible. Early in February, 1807, Mortier had laid siege to 
Stralsund, which was occupied by General Essen, with 15,000 
Swedes. Mortier having withdrawn the greater part of his troops 
from before Stralsund in order to press the siege of Colberg, 
Essen seized the occasion to make a sortie, defeated the French 
and drove them beyond the Peene (April 1st) ; upon w’-hich 
Mortier returned from Colberg* and defeated the Swedes at Bel- 
ling. But in conformity with Napoleon^s instructions to spare the 
Swedes, he concluded with Essen the armistice of Schlatkow*. 
April 18th, 1807. Hostilities were not to recommence without 
ten days^ notice on either side ; and during the armistice no 
troops were to be landed at Stralsund, nor in the Isle of Eiigen, 
nor at any point of Swedish Pomerania. An additional article 
of April 29th extended the notice to thirty days, but the King of 
Sweden never ratified it. Gustavus IV. was at this time nego- 
tiating with the King of Prussia respecting the means of a joint 
attack upon the French ; and by the Convention of Bartenstein, 
April 20th, 1807, it was agreed that a Prussian corps should join 
the Swedes in Eiigen, for the purpose of driving the French 
from Pomerania. After ratifying this Convention at Malmo, 
Gustavus IV, suddenly embarked and aimived at Stralsund, May 
12th, with a corps of Fx’ench Eoyalists : and Bllicher, in pursuance 
of the Convention of Bartenstein, also entered Stralsund vvith a 
Prussian corps. 

’ Garden, t. x. p. 3-41. ' 3 gee Iiis letter to the King of Prussia, 

2 Koeh et SdiuII, Trait^s, t. ix. p. 77. June 2nd, 1807, ap. Garden, t. x. p. 269. 
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The King of Sweden had been rery dissatisfied with the conduct 
of England under Lord GrenVille^s administration. Large pro- 
mises had been made^ but nothing done^ though the forces of the 
country, which might have been better employed nearer home, 
had been dissipated by distant and abortive expeditions to Buenos 
^yres, Egypt, and other places. But towards the end of March, 
1807, Lord Grenville had been succeeded as First Lord of the 
Treasury by the Duke of Portland, with Canning for Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Castlereagh as Secretai'y-at-'War,and Mr. Perceval 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The new Ministry adopted a 
more vigorous line of foreign policy. The expedition to Riigen, 
under Lord Cathcart, to which we have already referred, was re- 
solved on ; and, after some negotiation, a Convention with Sweden 
to that effect was signed at London, June 17th, by which, how- 
ever, Great Britain reserved the power of employing her troops in 
Pomerania for other purposes. About the same time, a new 
treaty of subsidies was also concluded with Sweden, on condition 
that her army should be increased; and another with Prussia, 
June 27th.'‘ These steps, as we have seen, were rendered abortive 
by the battle of Friedland and the Peace of Tilsit. Gustavus IV., 
in ignorance of those events, and inspired with a blind confidence 
by the presence of the British and Prussian troops, denounced the 
Armistice of Schlatkow, July Srd, and declaring that he had not 
recognized the additional article of April 29th, fixed the 13th of 
July for the recommencement of hostilities. 

Meanwhile the French army on the coasts of the Baltic and North 
■Sea had been reinforced and placed under the command of Mar- 
shal Brune. Among the reinforcements were 15,000 Spaniards 
under the command of the Marquis de la Eomana, despatched by 
Charles IV. as a pledge of his fidelity.^ Only a few days after 
the rupture of the armistice, Gustavus was informed by the King 
of Prussia of the Peace of Tilsit : Bliicher and his troops were in 
consequence withdrawn from the Swedish army, and Lord Cath- 
cart and his division were, as before related, transferred to Zealand. 
Gustavus now evacuated Stralsund, in order to spare it a bombard- 
ment; that place was entered by Brune, August 20th, and the 
Swedes were also compelled ultimately to abandon Eiigen by a 
Convention of September 7th.^ 

Agreeably to the Peace of Tilsit, the Emperor of Eussia offered 
to the British Cabinet his mediation for a peace with France; 

* All these treaties will be found in ^ Lefebvre, cli. xxiii. See below. 
Garden, t. x. Notes et Documents. ^ Martens, t. xi. p. 467. 
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wMcli was acceptedj but on condition that the Emperor should 
communicate the secret articles of that peace and frankly explain 
his views. It was, in fact, impossible for the English Government 
to expect that a Power which had sold itself to France, and had 
sacrificed her Prussian ally, should perform impartially the duty 
of a mediator. The bombardment of Copenhagen had aggravated 
the resentment which Alexander felt towards England for the re- 
fusal of a loan. He declined to make the communication desired; 
and in a declaration of November 7 th, 1807, broke off all communi- 
cation with Great Britain, reproached her with the grievances which 
he conceived he had suffered at her hands, declared null all former 
treaties with her, and proclaimed anew the principles of the Armed 
Neutrality. The English Ministry answered, with dignity and 
moderation, in a counter-declaration of December 18th. They 
intimated that they were not ignm-ant of the nature of the secret 
enffao-ements to which Eussia had been forced to subscribe at 

o o ^ 

Tilsitj but bad hoped that, by a reconsideration of them, the Em- 
peror might have been induced to withdraw himself from those 
new counsels and connections which he had adopted in a moment 
of alarm and dejection. They showed, indeed, their knowledge of 
the secret articles by reproaching the Emperor with abandoning to 
France the Ionian Eepublic, whose independence he had solemnly 
guaranteed. They declined to exculpate themselves respecting the 
Danish expedition ; it was not for those who were parties to the 
secret arrangements of Tilsit to demand satisfaction for a measure 
which those arrangements had occasioned, and by which the object 
of them had been happily frustrated. They concluded with ex- 
pressing their determination to maintain their principles of mari- 
time law against any Confederation whatsoever; which were 
become of incalculable importance at an epoch when the maritime 
power of Great Britain was the sole existing defence against the 
unceasing usurpations of France, and the only refuge to which 
other nations might in happier times have recourse.^ 

Thus began the war between Great Britain and Russia, which 
lasted nearly five years. From the position of the two countries, 
it was productive of but few military events, though it occasioned 
great privation and distress in the Russian Empire, and was highly 
unpopular among its inhabitants. Austria was also drawn into the 
Continental System by the influence and example of the Emperor 
iUexander. Summoned after the Peace of Tilsit to enter into 
that league, she called upon Great Britain to enter into negotia- 
^ See tliese Declarations in Garden, t. x. pp. 348-363. Ann, Begktcr, 
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tions witli France for. a peace ; and on the refusal of the English 
. Cabinet^ principally on the ground that no bases of negotiation 
were laid down^, the Austrian Minister took his departure from 
London in January^ 1808. The evacuation of Braunau by the 
French was the reward of this base subserviency. Thus England 
was deserted by her faithless allies ; she, instead of France, be- 
came the object of a European Coalition. Her commerce was ex- 
cluded from the ports of Eussia, Prussia, Denmark, Germany,, 
Holland, France, Italy, and Dalmatia. In the North, Sweden alone 
endeavoured to preserve herself from the Continental System;; 
but her efforts involved her in a war to which we shall presently 
advert. The Turks showed more good sense and more fidelity to 
their engagements than most of the Christian Powers. Their 
pprts remained open to all friendly nations, and the commerce 
between London and Hamburg was conducted through Constan- 
tinople ! Yet the Porte had only recently emerged from a war 
with England, which we must here briefly relate. 

The conquest of Egypt, so perfidiously undertaken by Bona- 
parte, had roused the indignation of the Turks; his expulsion had 
excited their contempt. Franc© had lost, with the Turk, the 
prestige both of friendship and of power. The Porte had, indeed, 
concluded a peace with Bonaparte as First Consul in June, 1802; 
but it refused to acknowledge him as Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy. But the battle of Austerlitz, and the rupture 
between Prance and Russia, conveyed at once a strong idea of the 
military power of the French, and of the utility of their alliance 
to the Porte. Reciprocal embassies were sent early in 1806, and 
the Porte consented to give Napoleon the title of Padishah^ or 
Emperor. In the summer of that year. General Sebastian! was 
despatched to Constantinople, with instructions to incite Sultan 
Selim III. against the English and Russians, and to place at his 
disposal all the resources of France. Sebastiani denounced the 
perfidy of Eussia in keeping possession of the Ionian Islands ; he 
insinuated that the French army in Dalmatia would act for or 
against the Turks according to circumstances; and in a note of 
September 16th, 1806, he called upon the Porte to close the Bos- 
phorus against all Russian and English ships of war and trans- 
ports. At his instance, the Sultan deposed the Princes Moruzzi 
and Ypsilanti, the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia, who were 
attached to Russian interests, and appointed in their places Suzzo 
and Callimachi, the devoted partisans of France. The Porte was 
moved to this anti-Russian policy by some causes of complaint 
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whicli she had against that nation. Questions of maritime right 
had arisen between the two countries; and the Porte also 
accused Eussia of supporting an insurrection in Servia, conducted 
bj George Petrowitsch, which had assumed a very formidable 
character. 

The dismissal of the Hospodars was contrary to a convention 
between Eussia and the Porte, of September 24th, 1802, by which 
it had been agreed that those Princes should be appointed for 
seven years ; and in case they should commit any offence, their 
conduct was to be submitted, before dismissal, to the Eussian 
Court. Here, then, was a clear breach of treaty which might 
justify a war; and as Eussia had long cast a covetous eye on the 
Danubian Provinces, and, moreover, foresaw that through French 
artifices a war with Turkey would become inevitable, she resolved 
to anticipate it. The Porte was summoned to observe her stipu- 
lations with respect to Moldavia and Wallachia; to restore order 
in the latter province, which had been disturbed ; to permit the 
passage of the Dardanelles by Eussian ships of war, and to renew 
its alliance with England. But previously to the delivery of this 
note, and although the Hospodars had been restored, the Eussian 
General, Michelson,had entered Moldavia, surprised Choczin, occu- 
pied Jassy, blockaded Bender, and advanced towards the Danube. 
On December 23i’d, 1806, a battle took place at Groda, in which 
the Turks were defeated, and, on the 27th, Michelson entered 
Bucharest in Wallachia. On the 31st, the Porte formally declax'ed 
war against Eussia, and, a few days after, notified to foreign Powers 
that the Bosphorus was closed. 

After the Turkish declaration of war, Eussia demanded the aid 
of England. This was an embarrassing demand. But the Whig 
Ministry accepted it, nay, though Turkey was an ancient ally, de- 
tcTmined to attempt the seizure of part of her dominions. On 
January 25th, 1807, Sir C. Arbuthnot, the English ambassador at 
Constantinople, accused the Porte of partiality for France, de- 
manded the expulsion of the French ambassador, threatened an 
expedition against Constantinople. The Eeis Efiendi having 
denied these accusations, and refused the satisfaction demanded, 
Sir 0. Arbuthnot, accompanied by all the English merchants, went 
on board the /^Bndymion^^ frigate, and joined the English squadron 
ofi; Tenedos. Admiral Sir John Duckworth was summoned with 
his squadron from Cadiz ; and on February 19th he forced the 
passage of the Dardanelles with nine ships of the line, three 
frigates, and several fire ships, and seized and burnt a Turkish 
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squadron at Gallipoli. His appearance before Constantinople 
filled tHat city with consternation. He demanded the immediate 
dismissal of the French ambassador ; the renewal of the alliance 
with England and Russia; free passage of the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles for Russian ships of war ; the surrender of the 
Turkish naTj; to be kept in an English port till the peace. But 
he suffered himself to be amused with negotiations^ whilst the 
Turks^ directed by Sebastiani and other French officers^ put Con- 
stantinople into so formidable a posture of defence that he found 
it prudent to accelerate his retreat ; which was effected^ not with- 
out some loss^ March 3rd. After this failure^ Duckworth^ pro- 
ceeded to Malta and embarked 5,000 troops for a coup de main 
upon Egypt ; a force wholly inadequate for such a purpose. 
Alexandria, indeed, was taken, but two attempts on Rosetta 
failed. The English held Alexandria till September 22nd, when 
they were attacked by Mahommed Ali Pasha, and forced to capi- 
tulate. This was another instance in which the force of England 
was frittered away, which might have been better employed in 
another quarter. 

Meanwhile a reyolution had occurred at Constantinople. Sultan 
Selim III., an excellent Prince, had become unpopular by intro- 
ducing some reforms, and especially by attempting to substitute 
regular troops, after the European fashion, in place of the Janis- 
saries. These latter, incited by the Ulemas and led by the 
Mufti in person, rose in insurrection, deposed Selim, May 30th, 
1807, and placed upon the throne his nephew, Mustapha IV., son 
of the Sultan Abdul Hamed, who, at the time of his father^s 
death, was too young to ascend the throne. 

The Russians had carried on the war without much rigour. 
The only important action on shore was the defeat of Yussuf 
Pasha by General Groudowitsch, on the river Aspatschai, June 
18th. At sea, the Tnrkish fleet under Sa'id Ali was completely 
defeated off Lemnos by the Russian admiral Siniavin, July 1st. 
By the Peace of Tilsit {sujmi, p. 229), Russia agreed to evacuate 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and an armistice was concluded at 
Slobosia, August 24th, ISOT."^ The English ambassador, Sir 
Arthur Paget, had acquainted the Porte with the secret articles 
of Tilsit, and the abandonment of their interests by I^apoleon, 
who had induced them to take up arms, but whom they now 
beheld the intimate ally of their ancient and most dangerous 
enemy. These occurrences tended to reconcile the Porte with 
^ Martens, t. viii. p. 6S9. 
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England. In spite of tlie hostilities wMcli had occurred^ there 
had been no declaration of war between the two countries^ and at 
length a treaty was effected^ January 5thj 1809.^ The treaty be- 
tween Charles IL and Mahomet IV. in 1675^ which was very 
favourable to England^ was taken as the basis of it. The naviga- 
tion of the Black Sea, accorded to the English in 1799, was also 
confirmed, but no ships of war were to pass the Dardanelles. 
The armistice between Russia and Turkey was prolonged till 
1809, when a fresh war broke out between those Powers. 

The war between Russia and Sweden, to which we have 
alluded, was an immediate result of the Peace of Tilsit, and we 
shall, therefore, briefly relate it here. The adherence of Gus- 
tavus IV. to a cause which the Emperor Alexander had repu- 
diated produced a breach between them. Hostilities were brought 
on by the Emperor in a most artful and insidious manner. His 
long silence, his feigned irresolution, his afiTected scruples, the 
pacific and friendly language of his ministers, were all calculated 
to deceive the unhappy Gustavus, and lull him into a false security. 
Such was the odious duplicity of one of the most powerful 
Monarchs of the world to one of the weakest, his ally and brother- 
in-law, whom he could reproach with no other wrong than his 
refusal to violate the oaths which, but a little before, had united 
them both to England.*^ After the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
Alexander summoned the King of Sweden, whose sister he had 
married, to revert, like himself, to the principles of the Armed 
Neutrality. Gustavus replied, November 13th, 1807, that the 
neutrality of the Baltic was out of the question, so long as the 
French had a preponderance upon its coasts, and called upon the 
Emperor to engage the French to withdraw their troops from 
those quarters. As the Emperor persisted in his demand, Gus- 
tavus applied to England for aid; and on February 8th, 1808, a 
treaty of subsidies was concluded at Stockholm,’^ by which the 
English Government agreed to pay the Swedes 100,000Z, steiding 
a month, for twelve months, to commence from the previous 
January; Gustavus, on his side, undertaking to keep up a re- 
spectable force, and especially at sea. The Emperor of Russia 
delivered a last declaration, or manifest, to the Court of Stock- 
holm, February 22nd, 1808 ; but before any reply could be made, 
a Russian army, under Buxhovden, passed the Kymene, and 
entered Finland. At the news of this invasion, -which had not 

^ Martens, Konv. Bee, t. i. p. 160. 2 i^f^bvre, ch. xxix. 

® Martens, Bouv. Bcc, t. i. p, 2. 
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been preceded by any declaration of war^ Gustavus^ against the 
law of nations^ caused M. Alopeus, the Eussian Ambassador at 
Stockholm^ to be arrested^ March 3rd. When the Emperor 
Alexander received intelligence of this act he declared to the 
Foreign Ministers at his court that he should not make reprisals 
for this breach of international law ; but he notified that hence- 
forth he should regard Swedish Finland as annexed to his Em- 
pire : certainly a very handsome indemnification for the arrest of 
his ambassador ! On the other hand the King of Sweden sought 
to compensate himself for the injury inflicted upon him by Eussia 
by invading Norway^ belonging to Denmark, and diverted for 
that purpose 20^000 men^ who might have sufficed to hold the 
Eussians in check. The DaneSj agreeably to the treaty with 
France already mentioned/ had undertaken to conquer the 
Swedish province of Schonen. The Emperor had detached from 
the grand army for that purpose 14^000 Spaniards under La 
Eomanaj these were united in Funen with 15^000 Danes^ the 
whole under the command of Bernadotte^ Prince of Ponte Corvo. 
The Danes declared war against Sweden February 29th^ 1808. 

The campaign in Norway^ without any marked success on 
either side^ turned on the whole to the advantage of the Danes ; 
the Swedes were driven out^ and the Danes in their turn invaded 
Sweden. In Schoneuj Gustavus^ instead of keeping on the de- 
fensive^ meditated an expedition against Copenhagen, and he 
had, therefore, assembled a considerable body of troops in that 
Province. He was assisted by an English army of 12,000 men, 
under Sir John Moore, as well as an English fleet under Admiral 
Saumarez (May, 1808). The English Government, however, 
aware of the eccentric character of the King of Sweden, had 
placed some restrictions on the employment of these forces. The 
troops were principally intended for the defence of Gothenburg, 
and they were by no means to undertake an expedition anto 
Zealand ; but as Gustavus did not relish these restrictions, the 
troops were not permitted to land. Gustavus proposed to Sir 
J ohn Moore, first an expedition to Eussian Finland, and then to 
Norway, neither of which was deemed feasible by the English 
general ; and as the disembarkation of the troops continued to be 
forbidden, Sir John Moore, after notice to that efiect, returned to 
England with the fleet, July 3rd. The presence of the English, 
however, as well as the Swedish troops in Schonen, had com- 
pelled Bernadotte to abandon his project of an invasion, and had 

^ Swpra, p. 238 . 
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filled Copenhagen with the terror of another bombardment. Ber- 
nadotte^s army, too^ was weakened by the desertion of La Fon- 
tana_, "who contrived to evade in August with 8^,000 of his men. 

The war in Finland produced more decisive results. The Rus- 
sian general^ Buxhovden^ entered Abo*> the capital of the Grand- 
duchy^ March 23rd^ 1807^ and burnt the fleet there. The 
important place of Sveaborg surrendered on the 6th^ with ninety- 
four vessels. The Russian admiral^ Bodiskoff;, captured Goth- 
land and the Aland Isles. But these reverses were in part 
retrieved. The Swedish general, Klingspor, seconded by the 
patriotic devotion of the Finns, marching from Uleaborg about 
the middle of May with 17,000 men, drove the Russians from 
East Bothnia. The Swedes, assisted by the English fleet, com- 
pelled the Russians to evacuate Gothland and the Aland Isles. 
Admiral Saumarez defeated the Russian fleet, and kept it 
blockaded several months in Baltischport, till the approach of 
winter forced him to leave the Baltic. But these successes were 
not lasting. The Russians, under Kamenskoi, having received 
considerable reinforcements, again drove back the Swedes, and 
successively took possession of Lappfiord, Christianstadt, Wasa, 
and the two Carlebys. Gamla (old) Carleby was entered Sep- 
tember 24th. The Swedes were also repulsed in some descents 
in South Finland. Klingspor obtained from General Buxhovden 
a suspension of arms, September 29th; but the Emperor Alex- 
ander refused to recognize it, and proclaimed the union of 
Finland with Russia. A fresh armistice, more favourable to the 
Russians, was signed at Olkioki, November 19th, 1808,^ by which 
the Swedes agreed to evacuate the whole province of Tlieaborg, 
and the Russians were allowed to occupy both banks of the Kemi,, 
at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Gustavus IV. concluded with Great Britain a treaty of subsidies, 
March 1st, 1809,'"^ by which he was to receive 1,200, OOOZ. But 
this was the last political act of his life^ The expensive and disas- 
trous campaign of 1808 had excited great discontent, especially 
among the soldiery; and as Gustavus had increased it by attributing^ 
the recent misfortunes to his Guards, the officers of that regiment, 
and some generals and nobles, entered into a conspiracy to dethrone 
him, and marched upon Stockholm. Field-Marshal Klingspor, 
Genei’al Adlercreuz, and other officers, arrested Gustavus in his 
apartments on the night of March 12th, 1809. His uncle, Duke 
Charles of Sudermania, who had played a very equivocal part when 
^ Martens, Awt;, Rec, t. i. p. 15. ^ Ihid* p. 8, 
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GnstaYus III. was assassinated, appeared amidst tlie tumult, but 
interposed not bis authority in favour of his nephew. On the 14th 
Duke Charles undertook the Regency ; the King was conducted to 
Drottingholm, and on the 29th he signed his abdication. Not a 
hand was raised in his favour ; so far from it, the States thanked 
the Duke for undertaking the Regency, as well as the conspirators 
for an act which had saved the country from ruin. Gustavus, who 
was hardly in his right mind, was ultimately permitted to quit the 
Kingdom. A committee was appointed to make some alterations 
in the constitution ; the chief feature of which was the establish- 
ment of a Council of State, consisting of nine members, responsible 
to the nation, who were to decide upon important matters. The 
executive power was left to the King. The Regent accepted the 
crown on these conditions, and was proclaimed as Charles XIII., 
June 6 th. 

Hostilities had commenced in 1809 with balanced success, but 
negotiations were opened by the new King, and a treaty of peace 
was signed at Priederichsamn, September 17th.^ Charles XIII. 
promised to adhere to the Continental System, but made an 
exception in favour of salt and colonial productions. Finland with 
the Aland Isles, and part of West Bothnia, were ceded to Russia. 
Napoleon, however, would not recognize the exceptions stipulated 
in the treaty, though absolutely necessary to the comfort and wel- 
fare of the Swedish people ; and, in order to make peace with 
France, Charles was obliged to abandon them. The war declared 
against Napoleon by Gustavus IV., October 81st, 1805, was ter- 
minated by the Treaty of Paris, January 6th, 1810.^ Napoleon 
restored Swedish Pomerania and the Principality of Rugen. 
Peace between Sweden and Denmark was signed at Jonkoping, 
December 10th, 1809.'^ The treat}^ contains no article of im- 
portance. 

It has been seen that by the secret arrangements at Tilsit, 
Portugal also was to be compelled into the Continental System. 
Napoleon, after that peace, had returned to Paris, July 29th, 1807, 
and was saluted with the servile flattery of all the public bodies. 
The base adulation of the Legislature can only be compared with 
that of the Roman Senate under Tiberius. Napoleon experienced 
no difficulty in riveting their chains. The Tribunate was entirely 
suppressed, August 1 9th, and at the same time the Legislative Body 
was modified. Nobody under forty years of age was henceforth 

^ Koch et Scholl, Ifist. dcs Traites, - Martens, Kottv* Bcc, t. xii. p. 2fl2. 
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to be a member of tliat Assembly. These arbitrary measures were 
lauded eveiL by those who were the victims of them. But the 
Empei'or^s views were chiefly directed to the execution of his 
Continental plans. By an Imperial Decree of August IStli^ 
Hesse- Cassel^ Brunswick, Fulda, the greater part of Hanover, and 
other districts were annexed to the Kingdom of Westphalia, 
which, till Jerdme should assume the crown, was placed under the 
administration of a Eegency. Napoleon next turned his views 
towards Portugal, But, in order to reach that country, he 
determined to use the arm of Spain; and we must, therefore, 
describe the relations existing between him and the Court of 
Madrid, 

Since the erection of the Kingdom of Etruria in 1801, in favour 
of the son-in-law of Charles IV., an apparent harmony had existed 
between that Sovereign and France. But the compulsory alliance 
was entirely in favour of the French. Napoleon, measuring his 
demands only by the contempt which he felt for Spain, treated 
her rather ^s a vassal than an ally. Thus she had been compelled 
to abandon her claim upon Louisiana, to pay a tribute of 72 mil- 
lion francs, to lend her navy for the purposes of France, to see it 
almost annihilated by the English at Trafalgar : all this without any 
prospect of advantage, but on the contrary, with the certainty of 
having her colonies ravished from her and her commerce destroyed. 
The Soyal family, besides these grievances common to the whole 
nation, had others peculiar to themselves. Charles IV. had seen 
his brother Ferdinand hurled from the throne of Naples, and had 
been compelled to recognize Joseph Bonaparte as his successor. 
The hostility manifested by Napoleon towards all the Boui'bons, — 
the murder of the Duke d^Bnghien,— afforded little hope that the 
Spanish branch of that house would escape overthrow when the 
occasion should present itself. It was also known to the Court of 
Madrid that Napoleon had contemplated bestowing portions of the 
Spanish territory on others. Thus, in the negotiations for a peace 
with England, he had offered to cede the Spanish colony of Puerto 
Eico. He had also proposed to give the Balearic Islands to the 
Neapolitan Bourbons, as an indemnity for Sicily, to be ceded to 
his brother Joseph, and to burden Spain with a large annuity 
payable to the same family.^ These considerations awakened in 
the Court of Madrid a desire to throw off the French yoke ; and 
a resolution to that effect appears to have been taken about June, 
1806. Secret negotiations were opened with England and Eussia, 

. * See Sir A. Alison, Hist of Europe^ cli. lii. 
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and Portugal also appears to Have been in the plot/ Tbe Spanish 
Government promised to declare against France^ as soon as she 
should be engaged 'vvith theN'orthern Powers. The Prince of the 
Peace, sometimes under pretence of a war with Portugal, some- 
times of an attack upon Gibraltar, began to raise troops, and on 
the 5th October appeared a proclamation calling the whole nation 
to arms. Mne days later Prussia was overthrown at Jena and 
AuerstMt ! The news of that event overwhelmed the Court of 
Madrid with consternation. The Prince of the Peace sought to 
excuse himself with the French Ambassador by falsehood, flattery, 
and humiliation. The sudden suspension of the armaments was 
explained by various pretexts ; the state of the finances, the lack 
of public spirit, the reluctance of the King to attack Portugal. 
The bad faith of these excuses was transparent ; but Napoleon, 
who had learned the whole truth from the intercepted despatches 
of the Prussian Minister at Madrid, had a formidable war on hand 
with the Russians, and for the present he dissembled his resent- 
ment. He demanded, however, a force of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery to join the army of observation in Hanover. " Spain had 
just raised troops, now was the time to employ them.'^^ ^ He also 
required that a Spanish squadron of six ships of the line at Car- 
thagena should proceed to Toulon. He sent into Spain 25,000 
Prussians captured at Jena. Finally, he communicated to the 
Spanish Government the Berlin Decree, and desired that it should 
be put into immediate execution in all the ports of Spain. It was 
in consequence of these demands that the Spanish force under the 
Marquis de la Eomana, already mentioned, proceeded to the north 
of Europe. 

Napoleon had learned that he could no longer trust the Spa- 
niards, and he secretly resolved to overthrow the Bourbon dynasty 
in Spain, to render that country another satellite of France. This 
plan, as we have seen, was arranged with the Emperor Alexander 
at Tilsit, But such an enterprise was not to be lightly undertaken. 
An open attack might awaken the patriotism of a brave and loyal 
nation; and Napoleon, therefore, determined to use perfidy. He 
resolved, first to make Spain a caPs-paw for the destruction of 
Portugal, and then to overwhelm her by the very means which 
had been prepared for that purpose. A French army, intended 
both to conquer Portugal and to overawe Spain, had been assembled 
in the environs of Bayonne early in 1807 . The Prince of the Peace 
was gained by splendid promises, and in July the Court of Madrid 

^ ‘Lefebvre, ch. xxviii. t. iii, p. 289. ® Ihid, p. 303. 
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was called upon to join France in summoning tte Portuguese 
Government to shut their ports against the English. In case of 
refusal^, France and Spain were to declare war against Portugal^ 
and a combined French and Spanish army was to march upon 
Lisbon. The Regent of Portugal had maiTied a daughter of the 
Spanish Sovereigns ; but they had no alternative but to submit. 
On the 12th of August^ the Spanish and French Ambassadors at 
Lisbon jointly signified to the Regent that if by September Ist^, 
1807^ he had not declared war against England^ dismissed the 
English Ambassador^ and recalled his own from London^ arrested 
as hostages all the English in Portugal confiscated all property 
belonging to that nation, and united his squadrons with those 
of France and Spain, he would find himself at war with those 
countries. At the same time the French and Spanish forces began 
to move towards the frontiei’s of Portugal.^ 

The Regent Don John, naturally irresolute and mistrustful, had 
recently betrayed symptoms of the same mental alienation which 
had so long afflicted his mother ; and the Ministers had even de- 
liberated whether they should not transfer the Regency to the 
hands of his wife. Such was the man on whom reposed the des- 
tinies of Portugal and of the House of Braganza in a crisis which 
not even the firmest courage, the most brilliant intellect, might 
be able to meet. The first impulse of the Regent was to fly to the 
Brazils. But it is a hard thing to quit one^s country and a throne 
into the bargain. He endeavoui'ed to appease the Fi’ench Em- 
peror by some submissions. He promised to declare war against 
England, to shut his ports against her, to put his fleet at the dis- 
posal of Prance. Such concessions, one would imagine, ought to 
have satisfied Napoleon, had he not had ulterior designs. But he 
had resolved on the ruin both of Portugal and Spain. He insisted 
on the fulfilment of all the proposed conditions, including the arrest 
of the English, and the confiscation of their properties. The 
moral and religious sentiments of the Regent revolted at so unjust 
and tjwannical a requisition, and he positively refused to comply 
with it. The French Ambassador, M. de Eeyneval, now demanded 
his passports, and Don John, by the advice of his Ministers, 
prepared to quit Portugal. The English established in that 
country had been secretly infoi’med of the danger which menaced 
them, and more than three hundred families embarked, carrying 
with them a large proportion of the circulating medium of the 
country. At the same time five ships of the line and other vessels 
’ Lefebvre, cli. xxviii. t. ii i, p. 308 . 
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were rapidly equipped to convey the royal family to Brazil^ and 
the . aid of England was invoked in the undertaking. 

The resolution was neither unnecessary nor premature. Two 
secret conventions between France and Spain were signed at Fon- 
tainebleau, October 27th, 1807, for the division and occupation of 
Portugal.^ The kingdom was to be divided into three portions. 
The Province of Entre Douro and Minho, with the title of Forth 
Lusitania, was destined for the young King of Etruria, who was 
to cede his Italian Kingdom to France. The Algarves and the 
Province of Aleintejo were to be given to the Prince of the Peace, 
with the title of Prince of the Algarves. These two States were 
to be under the protectorate of the King of Spain ; and if issue of 
their Sovereigns, both male and female, should become extinct, 
then the right of investiture devolved to his Catholic Majesty ; but 
on condition that these Principalities should not be united with 
the crown of Spain nor with each other. The rest of Portugal, 
compinsing the provinces of Beira, Tras-os-Montes, and Estre- 
madura, were to be sequestered in the hands of France till the 
general peace; when they were to be restored to the House of 
Braganza, on condition that Englaniishould agree to return to the 
King of Spain, Gibraltar, Trinidad, and the other Spanish posses- 
sions which she had conquered during the war. The Portuguese 
colonies were to be divided between Prance and Spain. Napoleon 
guaranteed Charles IV. his European possessions, and the title of 
‘'^Emperor of the Two Amei'icas,^"’ to be assumed at the general 
peace, or, at latest, within three years. Such were the baits with 
which Charles was to be lured on to his ruin. 

Napoleon did not await the sigmatureof the treaties to act against 
Portugal. General Junot, with the army of invasion, crossed the 
Bidasoa, October 18th, and advanced with rapid marches on 
Salamanca. At the same time three Spanish divisions were put in 
motion, two of which were to take possession of the Provinces 
assigned to the King of Etrmua and the Prince of the Peace; 
while the third was to join the French at Alcantara, and in con- 
junction with them to march upon Lisbon. A second French army 
of 40,000 men, assembled at Bayonne, was also to enter Portugal 
in case the English should threaten an attack. By a treaty 
of October 22nd, England secretly authorized the Portuguese 
Regent ostensibly to separate his cause from hers, and to shut 

^ They will be found in Cantillo, leojz ^oicr usurper la Couronne d^Espagne, 
Traiculos de Eaz y de Comercio, p. 710 , App. (translated by Nettement). "See 
and in Cevallos, Expose des moyens qui also Lefebvre, t. iii. p. 321 sq.; Garden, 
oul etc mis m usage par VEmpc‘reur]:^apo- t. x, p. 372 sqq. 
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against lier his ports and markets ; but only on condition tkat 
France and Spain should declare themselves satisfied. The Eegent 
accordingly declared war against England;, recalled his ambassador 
from London^ sequestered all English property still remaining in 
Portugal ; and, in virtue of this apparent submission^ demanded 
that the advance of the French troops should be arrested. But 
Napoleon, persuaded that the Eegent was deceiving him, directed 
Junot to precipitate his march. 

Don John,, irresolute to the last, had vainly attempted to appease 
Napoleon by proposing a marriage between the Prince of Beira, 
his son, and the daughter of the Grand Duke of Berg, and by 
offering a considerable subsidy. Sir Sidney Smith, with an English 
fleet, arrived at the mouth of the Tagus, and declared that river 
blockaded, November 22nd. Sir J oLn Moore, who was proceeding 
from Sicily to the Baltic with a corps of 10,000 men, destined to 
aid the King of Sweden, was also ordered to wait at Lisbon, and in 
case of need to support Sir Sidney Smith. These forces were 
intended to facilitate the escape of the Poi'tuguese Eoyal Family, if 
it was really their intention to fly ; or, if they were playing false, 
to treat Portugal as an enemy! Another reason for their appearance 
was the presence of the Eussian Admiral, Siniavin, who had put ' 
into the Tagus with a fleet of nine ships of the line, two frigates, 
and more than 6,000 troops, on his return from the Mediterranean 
to the Baltic. A notice from Junot that he had arrived at Abrant^s, 
within four days^ march of Lisbon, at length put an end to the 
irresolution of the Eegent. On the same day that he received this 
news, Sir S. Smith forwarded to the unfortunate Prince the 
Moniteur of November 13th, in which appeared the following 
notice: ^^The Prince Eegent of Portugal is deprived of his 
throne. The fall of the House of Braganza will be a fresh proof 
that the ruin of those who attach themselves to the English is 
inevitable.'^^ 

All doubt was now removed. Liberty and a throne in Brazil 
were preferable to a compulsory abdication, and perhaps imprison- 
ment in France. The Eoyal family embarked November 27 tli, 
amid the regret and lamentations of the people. For the first 
time since sixteen years the afflicted Queen Maria I. quitted her 
palace of Mafra to abandon her native land. Most of the great 
families and rich merchants of the kingdom accompanied their 
Sovereigns in their exile, to the number, it is said, of more than 
15,000 persons. The royal fleet, escorted by some English ships 
of the line, arrived at Eio de Janeiro, January 18th, 1808. 
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Junot entered Lisbon, November 30tli, 1807, witb only about 
1,600 men, a great part of bis army haring been left far in the rear, 
through the difficulties of the march. The people were filled with 
contempt on beholding this small force, composed, for the most 
part, of beardless conscripts j and an attempt was made at insur- 
rection, but was put down by the promptitude and decision of 
Junot. That general was appointed by Napoleon Governor- 
General of the Kingdom, which he ruled in the most tyrannical 
and oppressive manner. The Spanish armies invaded with equal 
success the provinces assigned to the King of Etruria and the 
Prince of the Peace, but were not suffered to retain them. Maria 
Louisa, Queen Dowager of Etruria, who acted as Regent for her 
minor son, Chaides Louis, resigned the Government in December, 
1807, and set off for Spain ; when Tuscany was immediately occu- 
pied by the French. By the conquest of Portugal was completed 
the establishment of the Continental System in Southern Europe, 
to which Pope Pius VII, had already acceded for the States of 
the Church. But that Pontiff was to experience some further 
consequences of the Peace of Tilsit. 

Pius VII. had several reasons to be dissatisfied with Napoleon^s 
conduct. Although, contrary to the advice of many of his Cardinals, 
he had proceeded to Paris to crown the Emperor, he had received 
no benefit from that act of condescension. So far from procuring* 
the restoration of the Legations, a plan had even been formed by 
some of the French Ministers, while Pius was in Prance, to secularize 
the territories which he still held in Italy, to annex them to the 
Italian Kingdom, and to detain him in France, where he was to 
exercise his papal functions.^ Napoleon did not indeed sanction 
this project, but he treated theHoly Father with marked disrespect. 
Although the period had been fixed for his return to Rome, the 
means of conveyance were withheld, and he was kept some time in 
France, to the great alarm of his Court and subjects. Napoleon 
subsequently made some important ecclesiastical reforms in Lom- 
bardy, without even deigning to ask the opinion, much less the 
approval, of the Court of Rome. Pius, on his side, seized every 
occasion to display his resentment. He refused Napoleon^s appli- 
cation to him to dissolve the marriage contracted by Jerome Bona- 
parte in America with Miss Patterson, a Protestant. In the war of 
1S05, Pius had showed himself a decided partisan of the Coalition ; 
had opposed Cardinal Fesch^s demand that the Pontifical Govern- 
ment should establish a military cordon on its Neapolitan frontier 
VLeftibrre, . 
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to prevent the irruption of the allies ; nay^ had even declared that 
if the Russians made an attempt on Civita Vecchia he should not 
oppose them. Napoleon^ as usual^ deferred his anger^ till he had 
triumphed over his enemies. After the Peace of Pressburg he gave 
it vent. He addressed an angry letter to the Pope from Munich^ 
January 7thj 1806. On February 13th^ he wrote to him from Paris 
in still harsher termsj and instructed Cardinal Fesch to demand 
the immediate expulsion of all Russians^ English^ Swedes^ and 
Sardinians from the Pontifical States, and the shutting of all the 
Papal ports against the enemies of France. Pius at first declined 
to comply with these demands. Sensible, however, of the danger 
to which he exposed himself, he privately engaged the English^ 
Russian, and Sardinian Ministers to leave Rome. He also hinted 
that he should not object to see a French garrison in Civitd Vecchia, 
and General Duhesme in consequence took military occupation of 
that place. But Napoleon was not to be so conciliated. His 
violence and hauteur towards the Pontifi’ were redoubled. Pius 
gave fresh offence, when Joseph Bonaparte was made King of 
Naples, by reviving the Papal claim of investiture with regard to 
that crown, and from this time Napoleon appears to have deter- 
mined upon the eventual seizure of the Pope^s temporal dominions. 
He immediately adopted some arbitrary and violent measures. He 
proceeded to fill up some Venetian bishoprics without asking the 
sanction of the Pope. He demanded the expulsion from Rome of 
certain leaders of bands who had formerly fought against France. 
Nay, as the Papal Government, in an edict for raising some new 
taxes, had imputed the necessity for them to the passage and pre- 
sence of French troops, thus pointing them out to the hatred of 
the Romans, Napoleon demanded an account of the revenue and ex- 
penses of the Roman State for the last two years ; thus treating it 
like a dependent province. He also seized the Principalities of 
Benevento and Ponte Corvo, -which, though situate in the King- 
dom of Naples, belonged to the Holy See, and presented the first 
to Talleyrand, the second to Bernadotte. 

To all these blows Pius VII. opposed the most unbending re- 
sistance. He had conceived that the persecution of the Church 
would infiillibly reanimate the fervour of religious faith now almost 
universally extinct, and he gradually resigned himself to the idea 
of deprivation, flight, even death itself, in that holy cause. After 
the battle of Friedland, M. Alquier, the French ambassador at 
Rome, attempted to persuade the Pontiff to reconcile himself with 
Napoleon before it was too late, by recognizing the King of Naples, 
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joining the offensive and defensive league of the Italian States, and 
adopting the Continentar System. But Napoleon had now detex'- 
mined on annexing all Italy to his Empire, as he had stipulated 
with Alexander at Tilsit. He was willing, indeed, at first, to leave 
Eome and its teriitoiy to the Pope; who, however, was to be de- 
prived of the Duchy of Urbino, the March of Ancona, and Mace- 
rata, the richest provinces of the Holy See, and the chief sources 
of the Papal revenue. An order for the occupation of these pro- 
vinces was issued, September 29th. 

The advance of the French ti’oops had been already announced, 
when a treaty, concluded at Pai-is by Cai’dinal Bayanne, the Papal 
plenipotentiary, in which all Napoleon^s demands had been con- 
ceded, arrived at Rome. Pius rejected it with the deepest indig- 
nation, as an attack upon the independence, dignity, and spiritual 
rights of the Head of the Church; and in these views he was 
supported by the Consistoi’y. He wrote with his own hand to 
Cardinal Bayanne, to disavow all that he had done, and to cancel 
the powei’s with which he had been intrusted. Nothing could be 
moi*e agreeable to Napoleon^s views than this ruptui^e of the 
negotiations. General Miollis being immediately instructed to 
occupy Rome, appeared at the head of his ti*oops before the Porta 
del Popolo, on the morning of February 2nd, 1808, marched un- 
opposed to the Castle of St. Angelo, and received on the first 
summons the keys of that fortress. Resistance would, indeed, 
have been useless. The Poidg contented himself with placarding 
on the walls of Rome a protest against the entry of the French, in 
which he proclaimed his inability to prevent it, and exhorted his 
subjects to imitate his resignation. All the Italian caixlinals and 
bishops, the Pope^s chief advisei^s, were compelled to leave Rome, 
and Genei’al Miollis was directed to assume the government of the 
States of the Church. The Pontiff retorted with such ainiis as he 
had at his disposal. Pius ventm’ed in the nineteenth century to 
launch against Napoleon the feeble thunders of a comminatory 
bi'ief of excommunication, in retidbution of the aggressions which 
he had committed upon the temporalities of the Holy See (March 
27th, 1808). The French Emperor replied by a deci’ee of April 
2nd, annexing, by virtue of his right as successor of Charlemagne, 
the provinces of Urbino, xlncona, Macei*ata, and Cameiuno to the 
Kingdom of Italy But this was not to be the whole extent of the 
Pontiff’s misfortunes. Pate, or Pi’ovidence, had still other trials 
in store for him, which will be related in the sequel. 

^ Garden, t. x, p. 382 sqq. 
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A t this period all the thrones of Europe had been more or less 
shaken by Napoleon^ except that of England^ which he could 
not reach^ and that of Spain which had purchased exemption from 
the common lot by an oppressive and humiliating alliance. The 
latter also was now to feel the shocks but after a different manner. 
The conquests of Xapoleon^ whatever may be thought of their 
lawfulness^ had hitherto^ with the exception^ perhaps^ of Venice^ at 
least been achieved in the open field by military skill and force of 
arms. He was now to show himself a no less consummate master 
in all the arts of fraud and intrigue. 

The detested reign of Don Emanuel Godoy at length raised up 
against him at* Madrid a party determined to rescue the Spanish 
nation from the disgrace of being governed by him. At the head 
of it were the Duke de hinfantado;, of one of the most illustrious 
families of Castile^ and the Canon, Don Juan Escoiquiz, who had 
conducted the education of Eerdinahd, Prince of the Asturias, and 
heir to the crown. ^ 

Ferdinand, whowasnowtwenty-three years of age^had espoused, 
in 1803, a daughter of Queen Caroline of Naples. This Princess, 
whose violent and intriguing chai'acter resembled that of her 
mother, soon rendered the Queen of Spain her enemy; Ferdinand 
naturally espoused the quarrels of Ms wife, and Escoiquiz, the 
confidant of the young Prince, became irrevocably engaged in his 
cause. Thus the royal family was torn by faction, which continued 
after the premature death of the young Princess who had occa- 
sioned it. A little knot of distinguished persons attached them- 
selves to the heir to the crown, and the Court became divided into 
two parties, that of the Prince of the Asturias, and the Piunce of 
the Peace. Godoy, having failed in an attempt to conciliate Fer- 

^ For Spanish afeirs at this period, see Lefebvre, Eist. ies Cahincts de VEuroijey 
Escoiquiz, des motifs giii ont en^ ch. xxx., xxxi.; Be Pradt, EUm. Hist, 

gage en 1808, S. C. Ferdinand VI!. d se sur lajR^vol. d^Esjoagne ; Toreno, Hist, del 
rendre ii Bayonne ; Expose des Levantamknio^ Guerra y Revolucion de’ 
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dinand^ and to bring about tbe Princess marriage with the sister of 
his wife^ saw no hope of safety except in Perdinand^s ruin. Queen 
Louisa entered warmly into his plans against her own souj and as 
the feeble health of Charles IV. foreboded a speedy termination of 
his life^ she conceived the abominable project of procuring from 
him a declaration that his eldest son was unfit to reign, and of 
thus prolonging her authority, with the title of Regent, in concert 
with Godoy. With this view, Ferdinand was painted in the 
blackest colours, was kept aloof from all affairs of state, and sur- 
rounded with spies ; whilst the favourite, on the other hand, was 
I’aised to some of the highest and most important dignities of the 
Kingdom, honoured with the title of Royal Highness,^^ and all 
the prerogatives of the Infants of Spain. 

As the situation of Ferdinand seemed to grow still more dan- 
gerous and painful after the Peace of Tilsit, and the apparently 
intimate union which ensued between the Courts of Madrid and 
the Tuileries, Ferdinand was advised by his confidants to supplant 
Godoy in the favour of the French Emperor, and to seek his pi'o- 
tection by offering to marry a Princess of the Imperial family. In 
these plans the Prince of the Asturias found a friend and guide 
in M. de Beauharnais, recently appointed French ambassador at 
Madrid. M. de Beauharnais cast his eyes upon Madlle. Tascher de 
la Pagerie, a niece of Josephine^s, a young lady of great beauty 
and accomplishments, and Ferdinand privately wrote to Napoleon 
October 11th, 1807, imploring his protection, and soliciting the 
hand of a Princess of his family. The French Emperor did not 
commit himself by answering Ferdinand^s letter ; nevertheless 
from this period a family alliance with the Prince of the Asturias 
formed part of his political combinations. He did not, however, 
select Madlle. Tascher for that purpose. He had now begun to 
contemplate a divorce from Josephine, and he turned his views 
to the family of his brother Lucien. In an interview which he had 
with Lucien, towards the end of 1807, at Mantua, he offered his 
brother the throne of Portugal, and the hand of the Prince of the 
Asturias for his daughter Charlotte, but on condition that Lucien 
should divorce his wife, Madame de Jauberton. But with Lucien 
affection proved stronger than ambition. He refused to separate 
from his wife ; but consented that his daughter should proceed 
to Paris, to await the splendid destinies that seemed in store for 
her. 

Meanwhile at Madrid, Godoy having caused Ferdinand to be 
arrested, October 29th, on the charge of conspiracy, the young 

V. S 
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Prince was subjected to a sey ere and searebing emnaiiiatio^ at the 
end of which he was confined to his own apartments^ and sentinels 
were posted at his door. Papers were found in his handwriting 
in which the crimes and vices of the favourite were denounced in 
the most exaggerated terms; also a copy of the letter which he had 
written to ISTapoleon^ a plan for what was to be done on the death 
of Charles and various decrees^ which already bore the signa- 
ture of Ferdinand VII. ^ appointing different nobles of his party to 
various important posts. This discovery threw the Queen into 
transports of ungovernable fury. Aided by Godoy/ she extorted 
from the King a proclamation^ in which he denounced the conspi- 
racy of his son and his perfidious advisers. She also persuaded 
him to write a letter to the French Emperor^ charging Ferdinand 
with a plot to dethrone himself and put the Queen to deaths and 
promising that the succession to the Spanish crown should be 
diverted to a younger and more worthy son. Ferdinand^ however, 
totally lacked the courage necessary to a conspirator. No sooner 
was he arrested than he informed his mother that he had impor- 
tant revelations to make. Caballero, the Minister of Justice, was 
sent to receive his depositions; when, in the basest and most 
cow^ardly manner, he gave up the names of all his advisers, with- 
out the slightest stipulation for their safety. Godoy, however, 
deemed it prudent to adopt the policy of clemency. The minute 
of the Prinoe^§ letter to Napoleon, which seemed to have been 
written with the knowledge of the French ambassador, was a 
powerful motive to this course. It was evident that the Emperor 
was concerned in the matter, and with him a collision was not to 
be lightly ventured. Godoy counselled pardon, but on condition 
that Ferdinand should make, in writing, an humble, nay an 
abject, confession. The young Prince did not hesitate at this 
degradation. He not only signed the required confession, but 
was base enough to swear eternal friendship and devotion to the 
Prince of the Peace. His accomplices were subjected to a trial, 
but acquitted by the judges, to the inexpressible rage of the 
Queen. 

While these things were gopg on at Madrid, the conquest of 
Portugal was accomplished, and the time had arrived for the divi- 
sion of that Kingdom, according to the Treaty of Fontainebleau. 
But the aspect of affairs had changed, and with them the inten- 
tions of Napoleon ; or rather, the plans which he had long formed 
now appeared ripe for execution. France, observes a French 
author, could not remain confined by the terms of the Treaty of 
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Fontainebleau; it was necessary to be as friyolous and as blind 
as tbe Prince of tbe Peace to have taken tMs treaty seriously. 
JunoPs troops were evidently only tbe van of a muclL more con- 
siderable army destined to occupy and defend all the points of the 
Peninsula.^^ ^ THe Prince of the Peace bad been used ; he was no 
longer good for anything; both he and the young King of 
Etruria were therefore sacrificed. For the division of Portugal 
another combination was substituted^ destined to subjugate 
Spain more effectually; namely^ to incorporate with Prance all 
the Spanish provinces between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, and 
to give Portugal to Spain^ in the name of an indemnification. 
But it is evident that, with a French army occupying the northern 
provinces, the independence of the Spanish Grown was gone. 

Napoleon determined to effect his object by stratagem. To- 
wards the end of 1807 large divisions of French troops began to 
enter Spain at different points, apparently in a straggling manner. 
The strongest fortresses in the north of Spain,' Figueras, Barce- 
lona, Pamplona, St. Sebastian — -so vigorously and precisely were 
the Emperor^s orders executed — ^were suddenly and simultane- 
ously occupied, by surprise, or stratagem, or downright falsehood. 
In a state of war, and in difficult positions, it might be superfluous 
to inquire too nicely into the morality of a rme de guerre. But 
good faith is at all events expected in time of peace ; and France 
and Spain were not only at peace, but intimately^llied together 
for common objects. Yet French officers did not blush to effect 
their ends by falsehood. Thus General Nicholas obtained admis- 
sion into Figueras by telling the commandant that the arrival of 
the Emperor was expected ; General Duhesme was received into 
Barcelona on his statement that he was eu route for Valencia; 
General Thouvenot was admitted into St. Sebastian on his request 
to remain there only a few days, in order to collect his lagging 
and scattered troops. These arrived first in small detachments, 
then in larger ones, till at length they outnumbered the garrison, 
when the governor, discovering that he had been tricked, resigned 
the command of the place to Thouvenot. 

The entry of the French troops into Spain, a decree of the 
Emperor^s at Milan, December 23rd, 1807, imposing a contribu- 
tion of war of a hundred million francs upon Portugal, and ap- 
pointing Junot governor of that country, a demand that the 
execution of the Treaty of Fontainebleau should be suspended, 
began at length to open the eyes of Godoy. He perceived that 

1 IieJ^bvre, t, iii. p, 410, 
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he had been duped ; that the offer of the Algarves was a snare ; 
that he had been only a tool in the hands of the French despot. 
At the same time he was suspected by the Spanish people of 
having collusively admitted the French into the northern for- 
tresses. Thus while the support of Napoleon was withdrawn 
from him^ he fell still deeper into the hatred of his countrymen. 
The discontent and anger of the Spaniards^, as well as the fears of 
the Courtj were augmented when^ early in March^ 1808^ another 
French corps of 35,000 men, entered Yittoria. The French 
troops in Spain, numbering 100,000 men, were now put under 
the command-in-chief of Napoleon^s brother-in-law, Murat, Grand 
Duke of Berg. Murat arrived at Burgos March 18th, assumed 
the direction of the army, and immediately marched upon Madrid. 

An ignominious fall, exile, perhaps the scaffold, now rose in 
terrible perspective upon the mental vision of Godoy. Flight 
seemed to offer the only chance of safety. He counselled the 
King and Queen of Spain to adopt the course of the Portuguese 
Sovereigns, and take refuge in their American possessions. The 
Queen at once consented. Charles lY. was more dijffiicult to 
persuade; he could not believe that Napoleon intended to de- 
throne him. At length he yielded to the entreaties of the Queen 
and her paramour. It was resolved that the King should go first 
to Seville, from that place should demand from the French Em- 
peror an explaf.ation of his motives in assembling so large a force 
in Spain, as well as a guarantee for the security of the Eoyal 
Family and the independence of the Kingdom. If Napoleon^s 
answer should be unsatisfactory, Charles lY. and his family were 
to proceed to Cadiz and embark for America, under the protec- 
tion of the English fleet which was cruising before that port. 
Charles having announced his determination to his Council, March 
loth, the disposable troops were ordered to be cantoned on the 
road to Andalusia to protect the journey of the Eoyal Family; 
but the preparations for departure, and especially an order for the 
garrison of Madrid to proceed to Aranjuez, having excited the 
suspicion of the people, large masses of armed men proceeded 
thither, March 17th, and amid shouts of Death to Godoy ^ mingled 
with Divas for the King, prepared to prevent the departure of the 
Sovereigns. The King, however, having again consulted his 
council, resolved to proceed. But Ferdinand, on leaving the 
council-chamber, observed to the gardes-du-corps on duty : *^^The 
Prince of the Peace is a traitor ; he wants to carry off my father ; 
I beseech you to stop him/’ These words had the desired effect 
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The troops^ instead of protecting the flight of the royal party, 
now opposed it, became in fact their jailers. At night Godoy^s 
hotel was broken open by the mob, his furniture destroyed; he 
himself with difficulty eluded their fury by hiding himself in a 
garret. On the morning of the 19th he was discovered, more 
dead than alive, by some gardes-du- corps, who protected him 
fz’om the rage of the populace, and Ferdinand sheltered him from 
further violence by undertaking that he should be brought to 
trial. The reign not only of the favourite but of his master also, 
was now at an end. On the 19th of March, Charles IV. signed 
at Aranjuez a solemn abdication of the crown in favour of his son, 
the Prince of the Asturias, who assumed the title of Ferdi- 
nand VII. , 

Delivered from immediate danger, Charles and his consort 
began to regret the throne, and attempted to recall the Act of 
Abdication. They sent a message to Murat, then some days^ 
march from Madrid, informing him of the violence they had 
suffered, and conjuring him to hasten to their protection. Charles 
IV. also addressed a letter to Napoleon accusing his son Ferdi- 
nand of having incited the soldiery against him, and robbed him 
of the crown (March 21st) ; thus making the Emperor the arbiter 
of his fate. Murat arrived under the walls of Madrid, March 
23rd. He was in a difficult situation, as he knew not how 
Napoleon would act under the new circumstances which had 
arisen. Conjecturing, however, that the Emperor would avail 
himself of the discord which reigned in the Spanish family to 
place a Prince of his own house on the throne of Spain, a hope 
began to rise in Murat^s breast that this Prince might be himself. 
The other members of the Imperial family were already provided 
for, except Lucien, who was in disgrace. Hence Murat began to 
regard Ferdinand as a sort of rival. This Prince had entered 
Madrid March 24th amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of the 
people, and had signified to his parents his determination to 
banish them to Badajoz; but Murat, at the instance of Charles 
and his consort, compelled Ferdinand to abandon his design. 
The Grand Duke of Berg would not recognize the King^s abdica- 
tion, and spoke with contempt of Ferdinand^s claim. 

The revolution at Madrid had not entered into Napoleon^s 
calculations. A very little reflection, however, determined him to 
use the occasion to execute the plans he had already formed, and 
place a Prince of his own dynasty on the Spanish throne. The 
news of the revolution at Aranjuez arrived in Paris March 26th, 
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and on the very next day Napoleon addressed a letter to his 
brother Louis^ King of Holland^ offering to Mm the crown of 
Spain.^ The old Sovereigns and their favourite^ he reasoned^ 
had sunk into too great a depth of contempt and hatred to allow 
of their restoration^ while Ferdinand was of a character too base 
to be trusted. The Emperor^ moreover^ was of opinion that the 
marriage of that Prince with one of his nieces would not afford so 
good a security for the subjection of Spain as the transfer of the 
crown to a relative of his own. But in his views of this question 
Napoleon omitted from his considerations a very important ele- 
ment — ^the Spanish people. The apathy of the Spaniards had 
indeed been so long and so profound^ they appeared so deeply 
plunged in ignorance and superstition^ so entirely dominated by 
bigotry and prejudice^ as to be incapable of forming an opinion or 
exercising an independent will. But among their prejudices was 
a devoted attachment to the reigning dynasty. In a priest- 
ridden country this feeling had become almost a religion. They 
looked upon their Sovereigns as the heirs of a divine rights and 
felt for the youthful Ferdinand^ whose despicable qualities were 
not publicly known^ an^ enthusiastic loyalty. Yet in his place^ a 
foreign Prince was to be thrust upon them. 

Not^ however^ by open force of arms. Napoleon had deter- 
mined to carry the matter through^ as he had begun it^ by 
stratagem and fraud. He formed the plan of proceeding to 
Bayonne^ enticing thither both the new King and the old^ ex- 
torting the resignation of both. The hateful passions by which 
each was devoured were to be the means of their common ruin. 
The dissensions which divided father and son would seem to find 
their natural arbitrament and termination in an appeal to the 
French Emperor ; the whole family might be expected to obey 
his summons^ to enter France^ and put themselves in his power. 
The plan^ however^, required dexterous handling. General 
Savary^ afterwards Duke of Eovigo^ was selected for the purpose; 
a devoted servant of Napoleon^ equally clever and unscrupulous 
in laying such a plot as resolute in its execution^ who had already 
served his master but too well in the murder of the Duke 
D^Enghien. Savary arrived in Madrid^ April 7th^ and imme- 
diately paid his respects to the abdicated King and Queen. On 
the following day he had an interview with Ferdinand himself,, 
in presence of the Canon Escoiquiz^ the Duke de Tlnfantado^^ and 

^ Documents hist et T^flexions S 2 ir le Bonaparte, ex-roi deKoIlandej t. ii. p. 291 
gomcmemmi Se la Hollands^ par Louis sqq, Thibandeau, Empire, t. iii. p. 334. 
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Don Pedro Cevallos ; wliicli last person liad preserved under tlio 
new reign his former post of Minister of Foreign AlSairs. It is 
affirmed both by Cevallos and Ferdinand himself^ that Savary on 
this occasion informed the young Prince that he had been sent 
to compliment him^ and to inquire whether he entertained towards 
Prance the same sentiments as his father ; to state that/ in such 
case^ the Emperor would take no notice of what had passed and 
would recognize him as King.^ Savary^ on the other hand^ asserts 
that he acquainted Fei’dinand with the EmperoPs displeasure at 
the revolution of Aranjuez^ and his determination not to adopt 
any course before he had come to an understanding with 
Charles IV.^ It is certain^ however^ that instead of assuming 
the ambassadorial character^ he retained that of a private traveller;, 
in order that^ unembarrassed by Gtiquette> he might be the better 
able to deceive Ferdinand by giving him the title of King, and 
thus the more readily induce him to proceed to Bayonne. The 
exact terms of the conversation become therefore of less impor- 
tance, as Savary^s conduct was at all events calculated to inspire 
Ferdinand with the belief that Napoleon would recognize his royal 
title. He succeeded in persuading the young Princes and the 
majority of his counsellors that he should proceed to meet the 
Emperor, who, it- was represented, must have crossed the frontier, 
and would probably be found between Burgos and Vittofia. 

Ferdinand set off with a small suite, including Esco'iquiz, the 
Dukes de Tlnfantado and San Carlos, Don Pedro Cevallos, Counts 
Altamira a'nd de Labrador, and a few other grandees. Savary 
had also obtained permission to accompany him. The travellers 
arrived at Burgos, April 12th, but found no letter from Napoleon, 
no news of his approach. Savary, remarking that the Emperor 
could not be far off, persuaded the party to proceed to Vittoiua. 
There also no tidings, no message; but the town was full of 
French troops ! Ferdinand was already a prisoner in his own 
dominions. The new King and his little Court, seized with 
fear and irresolution, resolved to go no further. Savary^ s plau- 
sible eloquence again succeeded in quieting their alarms. But 
it was now resolved that Ferdinand, instead of at once proceeding 
on his journey, should address a letter to Napoleon from Vittoria, 
announcing his arrival at that place, and expressing a wish to 
see the Emperor. Savary offered his services to convey this letter. 

* Cevallos, Expose des Moyem^ Lefebvre, t. ui. p. 468. 

p. 28 sqq. ; Ferdinand's Letters to his ^ Mem* dtt Due de Rovigo, t, iii. p. 278 
Father, April 8th and May 4th, 1808, ap. sqq. 
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Napoleon arrived at Bayonne on the night of April 14th^ and 
found Savary waiting for him. That general was again dispatched 
towards Ferdinand early in the morning of the 16th with a reply 
to his letter. Napoleon had now resolved to throw off all finesse^ 
for which^ indeed^ there was no longer any occasion ; the victim 
was already in his nets. His letter to the Prince is a strange 
mixture of brutality and duplicity. He plainly told him that he 
had no legitimate claim to the Spanish throne ; that in fact he 
was not the son of Charles IV. but of Godoy.^ Stilly if the abdi- 
cation of Charles was a voluntary act, he held out hopes that he 
would recognize Ferdinand^s accession^ and expressed a wish to 
converse with him on the subject. He continued also to talk 
of the marriage with one of his nieces.^ Yet he had already 
offered the throne of Spain to his brother Louis ! F erdinand 
hesitated to proceed on his journey^ but his reluctance was again 
overcome by the representations of Savary^ backed by the advice 
of the inexperienced and simple-minded Canon Escoiquiz. The 
people of Vittoria, more sagacious than their rulers^ endeavoured 
to prevent Ferdinand^s departure^ cut the traces of his mules. 
But he rushed blindly on to his fate. 

Napoleon could not suppress his astonishment on hearing that 
Ferdinand had actually arrived at Bayonne. He treated the royal 
guest at his chateau of Marac with great apparent distinction and 
cordiality. After a banquet on April 21st, he retained the Canon 
Escoiquiz when the other guests were departed; and had with 
him that celebrated conversation which has become one of the 
most important documents for these transactions.^ Napoleon now 
entirely cast off the veib told the Canon that the House of Bour- 
bon must vacate the Spanish throne, directed him to propose to 
Ferdinand an abdication to be compensated by the Kingdom of 
Etruria and the hand of his niece, said that he would attain his 
end, even if it should cost him 200,000 men. It is computed to 
have cost him ultimately 300,000! Such were the holocausts 
ruthlessly sacrificed to the ambition of a single tyrant 1 The 
Canon fought stoutly for his master, but without avail. The same 
Savary, who only a few days before had filled Ferdinand with the 


^ ‘‘ Comment d’ailleurs pourrait-on ftiire 
le profits au Prince de la Paix sans le faii*e 
a la reine et au roi votre pere ? Ce proces 
alimentera les haines et les passions fac- 
tieuses. Ce r^sultat sera funeste pour 
votre coiironne. Votre Altesse Royale n’y 
a de droits que oetix qtte lui a transmis m 
mire. Si le proces la d4shonore, V.A.R. 


d^chire par la ses droits.’’ Ap. Lefebvre, 
t. iii. p, 392. 

® This paragraph of the letter is sup- 
pressed as published in the Moniteiir. 
Lefebvre, t. iii. p. 480. 

® See Escoiquiz, Expose, Pikes 
Jiistif. No. iii. The conversation will also 
be found in Garden, t. xi. p. 142-180. 
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hopes of his recognition^ scrupled not to inform him that the 
Bourbons had ceased to reign in Spain. Of all Perdinand^s coun- 
sellorS; Oeyallos alone had courage enough to protest with dignity 
and vehemence against the perfidy that had been employed. He 
was overheard by Napoleon^ who burst into the room and loaded 
him with abuse. Bscoiquiz pressed his Sovereign to accept the 
offers made to him ; but Perdinand^ with more spirit than might 
have been expected^ refused to give up any of his rights. He 
now expressed a wish to depart^ but soon discovered that he was 
no longer at liberty. 

Meanwhile Napoleon had caused Murat to declare to the 
Supreme Junta/ April 16th^ that he recognized no other King 
than Charles whose abdication had been extorted by force. 
A few days after Charles notified that he had again taken pos- 
session of the crown; and it was arranged that he and the Queen 
should proceed to Bayonne and settle their differences with their 
son under the mediation of the Emperor. Never was there so 
gross, so extensive, so successful a cozenage ! To make the scene 
complete, the Prince of the Peace, who, at the threats of Murat, had 
been released from the castle of Villa- Viciosa, where he had been 
confined to await his trial, also arrived at Bayonne under an 
escort. We cannot detail the repulsive scenes, the mutual recri- 
minations, which ensued among this degraded family. Napoleon 
himself could not refrain from expressing his contempt and dis- 
gust. While they were disputing one anothePs claims to govern, 
the Spanish people rose to do themselves justice. The attitude 
of the Grand Duke of Berg, and especially his liberation of 
Godoy, had excited an indescribable indignation at Madrid and 
other cities, which was increased by the news of Perdinand^s 
arrival at Bayonne. A summons from Charles IV, for his 
daughter, the ex-queen of Etruria, his youngest son Don Fran- 
cisco de Paula, and his brother, the Infant Don Antonio, also to 
repair thither added fresh materials for dissatisfaction. Charleses 
second son, Don Carlos, had accompanied Ferdinand. The 
people rose to prevent the departure of the Princes. Murat 
dispersed them with musket-bullets and grape-shot. May 2nd. 
The populace of Madrid despatched all. the French they could 
lay hands on, even the sick in the hospitals. Thus was inau- 
gurated that deadly international struggle which was to last 
several years. 

Napoleon made use of this insurrection to extort from the 
Spanish Sovereigns a renunciation of the crown. He chai*ged 
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Ferdinand with being the author of it; the parents of that Prince 
shared^ or aiffected to share^ the convictions of the Emperor. 
With the bitterest reproaches and imprecations^ Charles de- 
manded from his son an unconditional abdication ; his mother 
even raised her hand to strike him. Napoleon closed the scene 
by declaring that the bloodshed at Madrid had put an end to his 
irresolution^ that he would never recognize as King of Spain 
a man who had ordered the massacre of his soldiers.^ The in- 
surrection at Madrid of May 2nd^ appears to have been a spon- 
taneous ebullition^ caused by the departure of the Infants. 
Ferdinand had indeed given a written authority^ May Sth^, for a 
rising against the French^ to two deputies of the Supreme Junta^ 
who had contrived to make their way in disguise to Bayonne;' 
but this of course was totally unconnected with the insurrection 
in question. Napoleon offered, it is said, to reconduct Charles 
IV, to Madrid, but Charles refused again to assume the crown. 
Ferdinand, for whom there was no escape, who had lost all, even 
the kingdom of Etruria, delivered his written abdication. May 
6th. Charles IV., without waiting for it, had concluded with 
Napoleon the evening before the famous Treaty of Bayonne. 
For the chateau of Chambord, of which he could not take pos- 
' session, and a pension of seven and a half million francs, which 
was never paid, he exchanged the monarchy of Spain and the 
Indies. The ancient and renowned Spanish nation was bartered 
away like a flock of sheep. Charles stipulated only two con- 
ditions: that the territorial integrity of Spain should be pre- 
served, and that the Catholic Apostolic and Eoman religion 
should be the only one tolerated in the kingdom. (Art. 2,)^ 
A few days before signiug this act, Charles had appointed the 
Grand Duke of Berg his Lieutenant-general for the government 
of Spain. Ferdinand having confirmed and adhered to the ces- 
sion of his father by an act signed May 10th, the Emperor made 
over to him the domain and palace of Navarre, and engaged to 
pay him and his descendants out of the French revenues an 
annual pension of 400,000 francs.'* By a treaty with Joseph 
Bonaparte, these and other pensions, as, well as the value of the 


* According to Cerallos, Expose^ 
p. 52, Napoleon put an end to Ferdinand’s 
hesitation by exclaiming, “Prince, you 
must choose between abdication or death 
Escoiquiz adds that the same threat was 
made to Don Carlos and Don Antonio, 
through Duroc, if they would not re- 
nounce their right of succession. It 


cannot, therefore, be believed tliat Napo- 
leon’s offer to re-establish Charles IV., if 
ever made, was anything more than an 
empty compliment. 

® Lefebvre, t. iii. p. 499. 

® See the treaty in Garden, t. xi. p. 181 
sqq. 

^ Ibid. p. 184 sqq. 
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estates granted^ were^lioweTer^ to be drawn from tbe Spanisb 
revenues.^ The Infants Don Antonio and Don Carlos adhered to 
tliese renunciations. To render them complete on the part of the 
Spanish Bourbons two signatures were still wanting: that of 
Ferdinand IV. King of the Two Sicilies, and brother of Charles 
IV., and that of Don Pedro, son of Gabriel, younger brother 
of those two Soyereigns.^ But a still more solemn sanction was 
also wanting — that of the Spanish nation; which, thus aban- 
doned by its Soyereigns, was reinstated in its primitive right of 
election. A little after the signature of the Treaty, Charles IV., 
his Queen, the Queen of Etruria and the Prince of the Peace, 
were conducted to Compiegne, which had been assigned to them 
for a residence ; but, the climate not agreeing with the old King, 
he subsequently took up his abode at Marseille. Here he was 
entirely neglected by the French Goyernment, and compelled to 
sell his diamonds to procure the necessaries of life. Ferdinand 
and Don Carlos, instead of obtaining the castle of Kayarre, were 
transferred to the chateau of Valen 9 ai as the place of their im- 
prisonment; a domain which Napoleon appropriated to this 
purpose without the consent of Prince Talleyrand, the proprietor. 

Murat was disappointed of the Crown of Spain, on which he 
had fixed his hopes. It had been refused with surprise and 
indignation by Napoleon^s brother Louis, who wore reluctantly 
even that of Holland, but was unwilling to exchange it for a still 
deeper royal servitude. Joseph Bonaparte, however, consented 
to abandon his more tranquil throne of Naples for the dangers 
and discontents which surrounded that of Spain. Napoleon, who 
had nominated him ’to it, June 6 th, was desirous of procuring at 
least the apparent consent of the Spanish nation. The Council 
of Castile, the chief political body of Spain, when informed of the 
Treaties of Bayonne, was at last induced to give a cold and re- 
luctant assent to the accession of Joseph. Its example was fol- 
lowed by, the Supreme Junta and the municipality of Madrid. 
There was, indeed, no alternative but war. Ferdinand displayed 
on the occasion all the baseness of his soul in its true colours. 
He not only wrote to Napoleon to express his satisfaction at the 
elevation of Joseph, he even addressed a letter of congratulation 
to the man who had usurped his crown ! thus testifying under 
his own hand his unworthiness to wear it. A Junta of ISO 

^ Garden, Rid. p. 192. accompanied him to Brazil, -where he died, 

® Bon Pedro, who had married the June 4th, 1812, 
eldest daughter of tlie Portuguese Kegent, 
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Spanisli notables^ whicli had been summoned to Bayonne^ 
accepted a constitution proposed by Napoleon^ July 7thy and 
a day or two after Joseph left Bayonne for Madrid. He had 
signed on the 5th a treaty with his brother Israpoleo% by which 
he renounced the Crown of Naples^ made, as King of Spain, a 
perpetual offensive alliance with France, fixed the number of 
troops and ships to be provided by each nation, and agreed to 
the establishment of a commercial system.^ By an Act called 
Gonstltutional Statute^ July 15th, the vacant throne of Naples 
w^as bestowed upon Joachim Murat.^ 

Ferdinand had found means to despatch from Bayonne a pro- 
clamation addressed to the Asturians, dated May 8th, in which 
he called upon them to assert their independence and never to 
submit to the perfidious enemy who had deprived him of his 
rights. This letter naturally made a great impression on a proud 
and sensitive people; nor was its efiect diminished by another 
proclamation which Ferdinand and his brothers were compelled 
to sign at Bordeaux, May 12th, calling upon the Spaniards not to 
oppose the beneficent views of Napoleon. At this last address, 
evidently extorted from a prisoner, a general cry of indignation 
arose in Spain ; the people everywhere flew to arms, except 
where prevented by the presence of the French troops. The 
city of Valencia renounced its obedience to the Government of 
Madrid, May 23rd; Seville followed its example, and on the 27th, 
Joseph Palafox organized at Saragossa the insurrection of Aragon. 
As these insurrections were accompanied with frightful massacres, 
principally of persons who had held high civil or military posts 
under Charles IV., the better classes, to put an end to these 
hoiTible scenes, established central Juntas in the principal towns. 
That of Seville, I’ejecting the authority of the capital, as being in 
the hands of the enemy, assumed the exercise of an independent 
powder in the name of Ferdinand VII. On the 29th of May it 
published a proclamation, calling on the people to defend their 
country, their King, their laws, and property ; and on the 6th of 
June it declared war upon Napoleon in the name of Ferdinand 
VII.^^ Addresses of the same kind were published in various 
other places. 

A popular historian has attributed both the proximate and the 
primary causes of the calamities which overwhelmed Spain entirely 
to the imbecility, the corruption, and the despotism of the 

* Garden, t. xi. p. 190 sqq, ^ These papers will be found in Garden, 

- Ih^d. p. 199. t. xl p. 205 sqq. 
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Government^ and tlie superstition and bigotry of tbe people^ wHcb 
sapped the foundation of military and civil virtue^ and prepared 
tie way for invasion/^ ^ We bardly tMnk that these can be the 
true causes. The Lutheranism and learning of the Germans^ the 
CalvinisiQ. and Eepublican principles of the Dutch and Swiss, 
previously two of the freest nations of Europe, did not save them 
from being subjugated by the invader; nay, we think it may be 
more correctly asserted that the adoption of the French revo- 
lutionary doctrines by great numbers in those countries was much 
more favourable to an invasion than the disgust with which those 
doctrines were rejected by the Spaniards. The true causes of the 
calamities which overtook Spain were the boundless and un- 
hallowed ambition, the unexampled and inconceivable perfidy of 
Napoleon. And how can it be true that the Spaniards were des- 
titute of all civil and military virtue ? Can there be a greater 
proof of those virtues than to rise in arms against the oppressor of 
one^s country ? And was it not the Spaniards alone who had the 
spirit to organize anything like a national resistance against 
Napoleon ? Ancient prejudices may be deplorable ; but even the 
worst things sometimes have their uses. The Spaniards had at 
least preserved a national character and a love for their country, 
which in many other nations had been nearly destroyed by the 
new French philosophy. The true mean lay no doubt between the 
civil and religious bigotry of the Spaniards, and the extravagance 
and atheism of the French Eepublicans. Yet if the results of these 
opposite principles be contrasted, the comparison will not be 
altogether disadvantageous to Spain. This has been done with a 
great deal of force by Palafox, in his famous letter to the French 
general, Lefehvre Desnouettes.*'^ The Dutch and Prussians, he 
observes, had no monks, yet they had fallen almost without 
resistance. Even the Inquisition in its worst times had never 
committed a tithe of the atrocities of the Marats, the Eobes- 
pierres, and other leaders of the French Eevolution ; nor could 
the political subjection of the Spaniards he worse than that of the 
French, who followed a Corsican adventurer, like a flock of sheep, 
wherever he might choose to lead them to slaughter. The 
Spaniards, no doubt, committed many faults in the war of liberation. 
They were, perhaps, proud, boastful, cruel when provoked, incon- 
stant, inamenable to discipline; but let it be remembered, to 
their honour, that they were the first Continental nation that rose 

* Xapier, Hist, of the War in the Hminsula^ Preface. 

2 See Garden, t. xi. p. 238 sqq. 
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against the tyrant^ and initiated a inoTement by which he was at 
last overthrown. 

Spain^ when she declared war^ had scarcely an army.^ It is 
true that^ including the provincial militiasy she had on foot about 

100.000 men ; but of these 16,000 were in Denmark, 35,000 in 
Portugal, and for the most part under the command of Junot; 

30.000 were absorbed by the gaiTisons of the fortresses of Africa, 
the Balearic Isles, the Canaries, and the interior. Half of the 
remaining 20,000 were in Galicia, and became the nucleus of the 
insurrectionary army of the North ; the other 10,000, destined for 
the siege of Gibraltar, were in the camp of St. Eoque, and laid 
the foundation of the army of Andalusia. But the indignation and 
enthusiasm of the Spaniards permitted them not to count the 
disparity of numbers. On the other hand, they were aware that 
it was impossible for a French army, however numerous, to occupy 
all the fortresses and ports of their extensive country ; whose 
surface, too, as well as climate, present formidable difficulties to 
an invader. Above all, they reckoned on the method of con- 
ducting the war. They proposed not to meet the enemy in 
pitched battles in the open field, but to hai*ass, wear out, and 
overcome him by guerilla^ or the discursive and incessant 
attacks of separate small bands. The supreme Junta issued 
instructions for conducting this mode of warfare. Andalusia was 
better fitted for organizing the revolt, or rather the patriotic 
rising, than any other province of Spain. Its population formed 
one-fifth of the whole nation, it possessed the sole cannon-foundry 
in the Kingdom, it comprised half the disposable Spanish army, and 
it could receive assistance from the English both by means of 
Gibraltar, and of Collingwood^s fleet, which was cruising on the 
coast. 

One of the first feats of arms of the Spaniards was to compel 
the surrenderor five French ships of the line and a frigate, which 
had remained in the port of Cadiz ever since the battle of Tra- 
falgar (June 14th) . Marshal Moncey was repulsed towards the 
end of June in an advance upon Valencia, and compelled to 
retreat upon Madrid with a loss of one- third of his men. In the 
north-west, the Spaniards were less fortunate. Cuesta, with a 

’ Space will not allow ns to enter into and Napier, the Despatches of the Duke of 
the details of the Peninsular War. We Wellington^ and other works. Foj's Eik. 
can only indicate tlie main results. The de la Guerre de la P^ninstde is also a 
subject almost forms part of our standard book on the subject, 

history, and most English readers are “ j^iteraliy, Utile warfare, 
famiiiur with it from the works of Southey 
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€orps of 25^000 meiijj was defeated by Marshal Bessieres^ July 14thj 
at Mediaa del Eio Seco. The consequeace of this victory was the 
temporary submission of Leon, Palencia, Valladolid, Zamora, and 
Salamanca to the French. But this misfortune was more than 
counterbalanced by the victory of General Castahos over the 
French in Andalusia a few days after. Generals Dupont and 
Vedel had advanced into that province as far as Cordova, but they 
were defeated by Castaiios with the army of Andalusia at Baylex, 
July 20th. On this occasion,— the commencement of the French 
reverses in Spain,— 18,000 French soldiers laid down their arms. 
Joseph Bonaparte found it prudent to leave Madrid August 1st, 
which he had only entered on the day of the battle, and fly to 
Burgos. This important victory not only inspired the Spaniards 
with confidence, but also caused them to be regarded in Europe 
as a substantive Power. On the day after the battle Castanos 
issued a proclamation which does him great honour. He invoked 
the Spaniards to show humanity towards the French prisoners of 
war, and threatened to shoot those who should maltreat tliem.^ 
Such, however, was the exasperation of the people against their 
invaders, that numbers of the French were massacred on their 
route to Cadiz for embarkation, and the remainder were treated 
with barbarous inhumanity. These cruelties had, however, been 
provoked by the atrocities of the French at the capture and sack 
of Cordova.^ 

The campaign in Aragon was stiU more glorious for the Span- 
iards. Palafox, whether or not he was the poltroon described by 
Napier, had at all events the merit of organizing, out of almost 
nothing, the means by which the French were repulsed in several 
desperate assaults upon Saragossa, and at length compelled to 
retreat after a siege of some weeks (August 14th). The patriot 
cause was soon after strengthened by the arrival at Corunna 
of General La Eomana, with 7,000 of his men from Denmark 
(September 20th) . Keats, the English Admiral in the Baltic, had 
informed him of the rising of his countrymen, and provided him 
the means to transport his troops from Nyborg. The English 
Government, soon after the breaking out of the insurrection, 
proclaimed a peace with the Spanish nation (July 4th, 480 8), and 
prepared to assist them in their heroic struggle. The example 
of Spain had also encouraged the Portuguese to throw off the 
insufferable yoke of the French. A Junta was established at 


* See the Prockmation in Garden, 
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OportO; June 6tli, and an insurrection was organized in all parts 
of the Kingdom where the French forces were not predominant. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley^ with about 10^000 British troops^ landed at 
Mondego Bay^ July 31st^ and being joined by General Spencer 
from Cadiz^ with 5^000 men, advanced upon Lisbon. Laborde, who 
attempted to oppose them at Eolica witha much smaller force but in 
a vei’y strong position, was compelled to retreat after a warm action, 
and the march was resumed. Junot now advanced with his whole 
disposable force from Lisbon, about 14,000 men with 26 guns. The 
British were stronger by 2,000, without including the Portuguese 
regiments, but were far inferior in cavalry and artillery. Sir 
Harry Burrard, who had now arrived, took the chief command of 
the British, and thwarted all the plans of Sir A. Wellesley. The 
hostile armies met before the town of Vimeira, August 21st, when 
Junot was completely defeated, with the loss of 2,000 men, 400 
prisoners, and 13 guns. But the fruits of the victory were in a 
great measure lost by the refusal of Sir Harry Burrard to pursue the 
enemy. A day or two after Sir Harry was in turn superseded by the 
arrival of Sir Hew Dalrymple from Gibraltar. It was now deter- 
mined to advance against Junot, who had occupied the strong 
position of Torres Vedras. But the French general proposed an 
armistice; and by the Convention or Cintea,^ August 30th, he was 
allowed to evacuate Portugal with all his forces, which were to be 
transported to Prance by the English, and allowed to serve 
wherever they might be required. Before their departure, the 
French, from the General-in-chief down to the private, were com- 
pelled to disgorge an enormous amount of plunder which they 
were preparing* to carry off. The Convention of Cintra was fol- 
lowed by the surrender of Admiral Siniavin and the Eussian 
squadron in the Tagus to Admiral Sir Charles Cotton. The Con- 
vention of Cintra was received with such disapprobation in Eng- 
land that the three generals were recalled and arraigned before 
a court of inquiry; by which, however, they were acquitted. 
During their absence in England, the command of the British 
forces in Portugal was bestowed on Sir John Moore, who had 
arrived from the Baltic with his division. 

The commotions in Spain and Portugal required for their sup- 
pression large reinforcements to be drawn from ISTapoleon^s veteran 
troops in Germany. But as this movement might expose him to 
a rising of the Germans, and especially of the Austrians, he re- 
solved to guard against that danger by drawing closer his alliance 
* Martens, Nouv, Bee. t. i. p. 94. 
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witli the Emperor of Russia. Alexander accepted an inYitation to 
meet the Emperor of the French at Erfurt^ at which place the two 
Sovereigns arrived^ September 27th. The Congress, which lasted 
nearly three weeks, was conducted with the greatest splendour, and 
at the same time with marks of the most entire friendship and con- 
fidence between the two Emperors. It was attended by the Kings 
of Bavaria, Saxony, Wlirtemberg, and Westphalia, by Alexanders 
brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, Prince William of Prussia, 
the Grand Duke of Baden, the Duke of Saxe Weimar, and most 
of the principal Sovereigns of Germany. The palaces occupied by 
Alexander and Kapoleon were furnished in the most splendid and 
luxurious manner at the expense of France. Kapoleon entertained 
every day at dinner the principal Sovereigns, and in the evening 
French plays were performed by the most celebrated actors of the 
Parisian theatres. The entertainments were diversified by a visit 
to W eimar, where Kapoleon made the acquaintance of Wieland, 
Go the, and other celebrated German authors. The political objects 
of the Conference were arranged by a secret convention, signed 
October 12th.^ The most important articles were, that Alexander 
consented to Joseph Bonaparte^s elevation to the throne of Spain, 
as well as to the changes which had been made in Italy, and pro- 
mised to make common cause with France in case of a declaration 
of war by Austria. In retmm for these concessions, Kapoleon en- 
gaged not to oppose the annexation of Moldavia, Wallachia, and 
Finland to the Russian Empire. The two Monarchs are said to 
have agreed to constitute themselves, at some future time, the 
one, Emperor of the West, the other. Emperor of the East, and that 
the Elbe should form the limit of their respective dominions.^ 
The partition of Turkey was discussed, but Napoleon represented 
this enterprise as at present inopportune. Alexander obtained for 
the King of Prussia a reduction of 20,000,000 francs from the sum 
payable by that Sovereign, and the evacuation by the French 
troops of the Prussian dominions. 

Alexander and Napoleon, shortly before they quitted Erfurt, 
addressed a joint note to King George III., expressing a desire 
for peace (October 12th, 1 808) . This was followed up by notes from 
Count Roumantsof and M. de Champagny, the Russian and French 
Foreign Ministers, to Mr, Canning, proposing the uti possidetis as 
a base of negotiations, and offering to confer with the plenipo- 

^ This Convention has never been au- 2 Garden, t. xi. p. 281 j on the authority 

thentically published, but an analysis of it of a statesman well acquainted with the 
will be found in Garden, t. xi. p. 286 sqq. events of that period. 
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tentiaries of Great Britain in any Continental town. Tte English 
Government insisted that the Spanish nation^ represented by its 
Junta^ acting in the name of Ferdinand TII./ should be a party 
to the negotiations; but Count Roumantsof rejected this admis- 
sion of what he called the Spanish insurgents/^ announced that 
his master had recognized J oseph Bonaparte as King of Spain^ and 
would not separate his interests from those of his ally^ Napoleon. 
The French Minister also replied in an insolent note^in which he 
compared the admission of the Spaniards to a congress with that 
of the insurgent Catholics of Ireland^ as if Spain had irrevocably 
become a subordinate part of the French Empire. A peace on the 
terms proposed was, of course, inadmissible. Mr. Canning, in his 
reply to M. de Champagny, abstained, by express command of 
the King, from noticing the insulting expressions in the French 
note, but expressed His Majesty^s firm determination not to 
abandon the cause of the Spanish nation, nor to acquiesce in a 
usurpation unparalleled in the history of the world. The English 
Cabinet was supported in this resolution by the hope that Austria 
would before long declare against Napoleon, 

Meanwhile in Spain, a Supreme Central Junta, under the presi- 
dency of Count Florida Blanca, had been organized at Ai’anjuez, 
towards the end of September. It was formed of two deputies from 
each provincial Junta, and it was hoped that by this means the 
insurrection would be conducted with more concert and vigour. 
Unfortunately, however, it had the contrary effect. The provincial 
Juntas intrusted to their deputies only a very limited and subor- 
dinate authority, who were thus prevented from acting with the 
vigour and decision required by the conjuncture. The armed 
force was now divided into three corps. The first of these, called 
the ^^Army of the North,^^ was commanded by Blake, having under 
his orders the Marquis de la Romana. The Junta gave out that 
this corps consisted of 55,000 men, when it is probable that it did 
not count more than 17,000 regular troops. This method of ex- 
aggeration, which was systematically adopted by the Junta, had 
the effect of sometimes leading their English allies into great 
difficulties and dangers. In like manner, the Army of the Centre 
under Castanos was rated at 65,000 men, and that of Aragon, 
under Joseph Palafox, at 20,000. The French army, reduced to 
about 50,000 men, had now fixed its head-quarters at Vittoria. 
Its right was commanded by Gouvion St. Cyr, the centre by 
Marshal Moncey, the left by Marshals Ney,Bessieres,and Lefebvre. 
The French, however, were rapidly reinforced by the troops with- 
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drawn from Prussia^ and by auxiliary corps forwarded by King 
Jerome and otber dependent German Sovereigns ; so that before 
the end of the year they numbered 180^000 men. Napoleon placed 
himself at the head of his armies early in November. A succession 
of victories^ achieved by his generals under his direction^ opened 
to him the road to the Spanish capital. On the 7th of November^ 
Lefebvre defeated Blake and La Eomana at Guenez. On the 10th, 
Soult gained a victory over the Count de Belvedere and a division 
of the army of Blake at Gamonal, while on the same and following 
day, Blake and La Bomana were defeated by Victor at Espinosa. 
On the 15th, NapoIeon^s head-quarters were at Burgos. On the 
23rd, Lannes and Victor defeated Castaiios at Tudela, and on the 
30th, Napoleon in person overthrew the reserve of the Spaniards, 
under Count San Juan, in the defiles of the Somo-Sierra. On 
the 2nd of December, the fourth anniversary of his coronation, 
the French Emperor appeared under the walls of Madrid, and took 
up his abode at Chamartin, belonging to the Duke de FInfantado. 
The inhabitants of the capital seemed at first disposed to resist, 
but thought better of it, and Madrid was entered by the French 
troops on the morning of December 4th. 

On the same day that he took possession of the Spanish capital 
Napoleon issued decrees abolishing the Inquisition, reducing by 
two-thirds the number of convents in Spain, enabling monks 
to become secular ecclesiastics, suppressing all feudal rights and 
personal seiwice, abolishing the existing provincial barriers, and 
transferring all custom-houses to the frontiers of the kingdom. 

Meanwhile the English were marching into the heart of Spain. 
Sir David Baird having arrived at Corunna, October 13th, with 

15.000 men, Sir John Moore, at the head of the English troops 
in Portugal, advanced by Salamanca to form a junction with him, 
which was effected at Mayorga, December 20th. The total number 
of the British in the Peninsula was now 35,000 ; but some regiments 
had been left behind, others detached, and, deducting the sick, the 
total of effective men under Sir John Moore was only between 

23.000 and 24,000, with 60 guns. Moore had been lured to advance 
by false accounts of the position of things, of the resources and 
enthusiasm of the Spaniards. It was still more calculated to 
deceive him that most of the accounts of this nature came from 
Mr. Frere, the British Minister at Madrid. Moore was advancing 
with his small army to certain destruction against Napoleon with 
eight times his force. ‘ At the news of his advance, the French 
Emjoeror left Madrid, and marched against him at the head of his 
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choicest troops. Moore had now no alternative but to^ Gommence 
his famous retreat. The manoeuvres of Soult had cut him off from 
the road to Portugal, and the march was, therefore, directed into 
Galicia. Napoleon, having learnt on the road to Astorga of the 
events that were preparing in Germany, immediately set off for 
Paris, leaving the command of the pursuing army to Soult, That 
commander pressed upon and harassed the British, who are said 
to have committed great disorders in their retreat ; but he ventured 
not to accept the battle which Moore offered him at Lugo. The 
British, after suffering great hardships, arrived at Corunna, 
January 14th, 1809. Here they were detained two or three days 
by the want of vessels, and meanwhile Soult came up. An action 
was fought before that town, January 16th, in which the French 
were entirely defeated; but this victory was dearly purchased with 
the life of the gallant Sir John Moore, who was mortally wounded 
with a cannon-ball. Sir David Baird had also been disabled. The 
transports had now arrived from Vigo, and the British army was 
safely embarked. Corunna, which was defended a few days by the 
Spaniards, surrendered January 19th. Soult then applied himself 
to the reduction of Galicia. 

Moore^s expedition was undertaken, without proper information, 
by order ofthe English Ministry; but so far as the general himself 
was concerned, it was conducted with the greatest skill and bravery. 
Nor, though it failed, was it altogether useless. The march of the 
French into the south of Spain was arrested, their army fatigued 
and ruined to such an extent that for several months they were 
unable to undertake anything of importance. In the very midst 
of this misfortune, a treaty was concluded between Great Britain 
and the Supreme Junta, January 14th, 1809, by which the former 
Power engaged to assist the Spanish nation with all its forces, and 
to recognize no other King of Spain than Ferdinand VII.^ 

Napoleon^s departure from the Peninsula was occasioned 
by the military preparations of Austria. The Peace of Presshurg 
had been so humiliating to that Power as to render it certain that 
she would seize the first favourable opportunity to appeal again 
to arms. For this appeal she had long been silently prepaiing. 
She had endeavoured to place her finances on a better footing, and 
she had succeeded in reorganizing a formidable military force. 
The latter task had been intrusted to the Archduke Charles, who 
in the summer of 1808, succeeded in establishing the Landwehr^ 
or militia, a novel description of force in the Austrian dominions. 

^ Martens, Bee. t. i. p. 163. 
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The German provinces alone furnistied 300^000 men to the 
Land wehr, besides a reserve of 60,000. At the same time the 
troops of the line were carried to 400,000 men, divided into 
nine corps, each under its general-in-chief. The Hungarians, 
animated by a friendly spirit, had voted in 1808 an increase of 
80,000 troops, and oJffered besides, in case of need, a permanent 
insurrection of 80,000 more, of which 30,000 were to be cavalry. 
In case of reverses, Komorn in Hungary was selected as Si place 
iVarmes, 

These preparations had not escaped the attention of Napoleon, 
who, in August, 1808, had angrily remonstrated with Count 
Metternioh, the Austrian Ambassador at Paris, against the pre- 
parations of his Sovereign. Austria was excluded from the con- 
ferences at Erfurt; but Napoleon^s mind seems to have been in 
some degree tranquillized by a correspondence which ensued at 
this time between himself and the Emperor Francis. There were, 
however, several circumstances which obscurely indicated the 
intentions of the Cabinet of Vienna. Austrian agents were known 
to be in communication with the Spanish patriots ; a party among 
the latter had even offered the Crown of Spain to the Archduke 
Charles.^ The Court of Vienna had hesitated to recognize J oseph 
Bonaparte ; had authorized the sale of the Memoir of Cevallos, 
which unmasked Napoleon^s Spanish intrigues; had instructed 
its internuncio at Constantinople to assist in reconciling the Porte 
with Great Britain. A still more direct evidence of the intentions 
of Austria was a passage in the speech of the King of England on 
opening Parliament, December 15th, 1808. 

As nothing could be more adverse to Napoleon^ s Spanish pro- 
jects than a war with Austria, he attempted to avert it by proposing 
a triple agreement between France, Russia, and Austria, which 
should give to Austria the guarantee of Russia against the enter- 
prises of France, and that of France against the attempts of 
Russia. But this proposition was not accepted. At Valladolid, 
on his way from Madrid, Napoleon wrote to the Sovereigns of the 
Rhenish League to complete and mobilize their contingents. 
Towards the end of February, 1809, the French troops were in 
motion. Austria at the same time was pressing on her arma- 
ments, On the 27th of March the Austrian Minister delivered to 

^ It was affirmed by the French Minister, to conrey him to Spain. But this is at 
M. de Champagny, that Admiral Colling- variance with the acknowledgment of Fer- 
wood, the British commander in the Medl- dinand VIL by the English Goveriinieut. 
terranean,actualiyoffieped to place a frigate See Garden, t. xii. p. II, 
iit the disposal of the Archduke at Trieste, 
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tlie French Government a declaration^ in which were enumerated 
all the insults and injuries Austria had suffered at the hands of 
France since the Peace of Pressburg. This was followed soon after 
by a formal manifesto^ and by an admirable order of the day 
addressed to the army by the Archduke Charles^ the Generalissimo 
(April 6th) . Addresses were also published by the Emperor and 
the Archduke to the Austrians^ and to the German nation in 
general, which were answered by counter-proclamations from the 
Kings of Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Saxony, and other Sovereigns 
of the Confederation of the Rhine. 

The war which ensued has sometimes, but improperly, been 
called the Fifth Coalition. There were no regular treaties between 
Great Britain and Austria ; but it is believed that the English 
Government agreed to furnish subsidies of more than four million 
sterling, and promised to make a diversion on the coasts of France 
or in the north of Germany. ' But the war did not last long enough 
for the execution of these schemes.^ 

Six of the nine divisions of the Austrian army, comprising 
upwai’ds of 200,000 men, had been assembled in Bohemia under 
the Archduke Charles, with the intention of attacking the French 
in Germany, and driving them over the Rhine before they could 
receive assistance from France. But, with the usual Austrian 
slowness, the opportunity was lost. Two divisions only, under 
Bellegarde and Kolowrat, entered the Upper Palatinate and 
marched upon Ratisbon. The main force proceeded into Austria 
in order to enter Bavaria by the accustomed route along the 
Danube. The seventh Austrian division of 36,000 men, under 
the Archduke Ferdinand d^Este, was to enter Poland. The eighth 
and ninth, commanded in chief by the Archduke John, were 
destined for the invasion of Italy. The French had in Germany 
DavousFs corps at Ratisbon, that of Massena at Ulm, that of 
Oudinotat Augsburg, three Bavarian divisions at Munich, Lands- 
hut and Straubing, under Marshal Lefebvre, the Wurtemberg 
division at Heidenheim commanded by Vandamme, and the 
Grand Army, whose headquarters were at Strasburg : the whole 
comprising 212,000 men, exclusive of the Saxons under Berna- 
dette, and 12,000 Poles under Pxunce Poniatowski. The French 
army in Italy consisted of Macdonald^s, GrenieFs, and Baragiiay 
d^Hilliers"’ divisions, 70,000 men, under the conimand-in-chief of 
the Viceroy Eugene. 

It was hoped that when hostilities commenced, the Germans. 

F Garden, t. xii. p. 79. 
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would rise against tlieir Frencli oppressors; but this expectation 
was realized only in Tyrol. Some Tyrolese went secretly to 
Vienna^ to pledge themselves to that effect ; and no sooner had the 
warbegun^ April lOth^ than the insurrection broke out. Beacons 
were lighted on the mountain tops; meal; blood; or saw-dust cast 
upon the streams; carried into every valley the signal for arming. 
On the road between Brixen and Innsbruck the French columns 
were surprised ; more than 8;000 of their men were either killed 
or made prisoners. A bloody fight took place in Innsbruck; the 
Bavarians who garrisoned it were driven out; their commander 
killed. At WiltaU; an entire French brigade was compelled to 
surrender. All this was the work of four days. The leaders of 
the Tyrolese were Andrew Hofer; an innkeeper in the Passeyer- 
thal; Spechbacher; Haspinger; a Capuchin monk; EisensteckeU; 
and Ennemoser. When the Marquis von Chasteler entered Tyrol 
with a small Austrian corpS; the country was already liberated ; 
Kufstein alone remained in possession of the Bavarians.’ The 
insurrection also spread to the Vorarlberg. 

The main body of the Austrian army crossed the Inn and invaded 
Bavaria; April 10th; 1809. On the 16th they forced the passage 
of the Isar and entered Munich. The King of Bavaria fled at 
their approach. Napoleon; on the other hand, by April 18th; had 
carried his headquarters to Ingolstadt. On the following day a 
bloody but indecisive combat took place at Tann; the French; 
however; succeeded in forming a j unction with the Bavarians. On 
the 20th; Napoleon defeated the Archduke Louis at Abensberg; 
and separated him from the army of the Generalissimo. But on 
the same day the Archduke Charles took EatisboU; which made 
him master of the Danube; and put him in communication with the 
corps of BellegardO; advancing from Bohemia. The Archduke then 
marched down the right bank of the river, and took up a position 
at Eckmiihl. NapoleoU; who had pursued the Archduke LouiS; and 
again defeated him at Landshut, now turned against the General- 
issimo and defeated him in a decisive battle atEckmlihl; April 22nd. 
The Austrians having retreated into EatisboU; which was entered 
by the French the following day, a bloody battle ensued; during 
which a great part of the town was burnt. The Archduke Charles 
now retreated through the Upper Palatinate/ while Napoleon, 
instead of pursuing him, directed his forces against Vienna. 
General Hiller with an Austrian corps was attacked and defeated 
at Ebelsberg near Linz, May Srd, by the divisions of Bessieres and 
* Mailath, B. T. S. 288 f. 
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Oucliiiot. During the battle the town took fire^ and many of the 
combatants perished in the flames. On May lOth^ Marshal Lannes 
appeared before Vienna. The Archduke Maximilian^ brother of 
the EmpresS; after a vain attempt to defend itj passed the Danube 
with 4;000 men on the night of the 11th; and next day Vienna 
capitulated. Napoleon now for the second time took up his resi- 
dence at Schonbrunn. Hence he issued an order dissolving the 
Landwehr, and granting a pardon to all who should return to their 
homes within a fortnight. He also published a proclamation 
addressed to the Hungarians^ May 15th; in which he called upon 
them to renounce their allegiance to the House of Austria; pro- 
mised them freedom and independence; and exhorted them to 
choose a king of their own. But the Hungarians were at that 
time well affected towards the Imperial family; and this proclama- 
tion had no effect. 

Before relating the final catastrophe of the campaign in the 
Marchfeld, we must briefly advert to the subsidiary operations of 
the war in other quarters. The sudden success of the Tyrolese 
was but of short duration. Marshal Lefebvre compelled them to 
relinquish the siege of Kufsteiu; defeated the Austrians at Morgel; 
May 13th; took Schwaz by assault; 15th; and on the 19th occu- 
pied Innsbruck. The TyrolesO; yielding to superior force; feigned 
submission; and sent deputies to Munich to solicit a pardon. But 
no sooner had the French and Austrians withdrawn; leaving 
behind only Deroy^s division; than the Tyrolese again flew to armS; 
attacked Deroy; and compelled him to retreat to Kufstein. Chas- 
teler also again entered Tyrol to reinforce an Austrian corps 
which had entrenched itself on the Brenner. But these successes 
were again interrupted by the armistice of Znaym; July 11 th; 
which we shall have to record further on. On the side of Poland; 
the Archduke Ferdinand; marching* from Galicia; occupied WarsaW; 
April 22nd; and penetrated as far as Thorn, The Austrians had 
brought 100 gunS; in the hope of inducing the King of Prussia 
to join them ; but without effect. Prince Schwarzenberg had been 
sent on a special mission to St. Petersburg to conciliate the Em- 
peror; whO; it was hoped; even if he did not actually assist them; 
would at all events remain neutral. But Alexander adhered; 
though somewhat lukewarmly; to his French alliance; and iflaced 
a division at Napoleon^s disposal; which; with some Polish troopS; 
were directed upon Galicia. The Eusso-Polish army drove the 
Austrians from Leopol and SandomierZ; ,and took possession of 
Galicia; where the French eagles were planted by Prince Ponia- 
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towski. Eerdinand retired into Hungary^ and at lengtli the 
armistice of July llth^ between the main armies^ put an end also 
to the war in this quarter. In Franconia^ the efforts of the 
Austrians to excite a rising of the population proved only partially 
successful ; and they were compelled to evacuate that district on 
the approach of Junot’s division. 

In Italy^ hostilities had begun at the same time as in Germany. 
The Archduke John defeated the Viceroy Eugene at Sacile^ 
April 16th^ who then retired to Oaldiero on the Adige. But the 
arrival of a French division from Tuscany^ and the news received 
from Germany, decided the Archduke to commence his retreat 
by the end of April. It was hastened by a decisive battle on 
the Piave, May 8th, in which the Austrians were defeated by 
Eugene. The latter general passed the Isonzo, May 14th, and 
seized Gortz and Lay bach. Here he was joined by Marmont, 
the commander of the French in Dalmatia ; who, leaving only 
between 4,000 and 5,000 men behind, forced with the remainder 
the passage of the Fiume, and effected a junction with the army 
of Italy. The Archduke John retired into Hungary, where he 
joined the Archduke Palatine, commanding the Hungarian troops, 
June 13th. But Eugene, profiting by the discordant views of 
those commanders, gained a signal victory over them near Raab, 
June 14th. Eaab capitulated on the 22nd, and Davoust bom- 
barded Pressburg on the 26th. The Archduke Charles had re- 
tired to Komorn, and Eugene proceeded to form a junction with 
the army of Napoleon. We now return to the operations of the 
main armies. 

The Archduke Charles after his defeat at Eckmiihl had pursued 
his march down the left bank of the Danube towards Vienna, and 
had taken up a position to the north of that capital on the plain 
called the Marchfeld ; a spot rendered famous in ancient times by 
the defeat and death of Ottocar, King of Bohemia (August, 1278), 
and the triumph of Eodolph of Habsburg, the founder of the 
House of Austria. On this plain the fate of Austria was again 
to be decided. The Archduke had been joined by Hiller with 
his corps, who had contrived to pass the Danube at Krems. The 
Austrian army after this junction numbered about 75,000 men. 
At the Marchfeld the Danube separates into three branches, of 
which the two northernmost form the large and well wooded 
island of Lobau. Of this isle the French had taken possession, 
in order to throw a bridge over the river between the villages of 
Aspern and Essling. This operation, which was not interrupted 
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by the Austrians^ was completed on the night of May 20th^ and 
on the 21st and 22nd Napoleon engaged the Austrians. These 
battles^ which are called the battles of Aspeen and Essling_, 
or when spoken of jointly the battle of the Maechfeld^ were 
fought with great obstinacy and fury^ but without any very 
decided advantage on either side. On the whole, however, the 
Austrians were superior ; as Napoleon was compelled to abandon 
the field, and withdraw his troops into the isle of Lobau. It 
was the first repulse which he had experienced in Germany. 
The loss on both sides vras enormous. The Austrians acknow- 
ledge to have had 24,000 men killed and wounded.^ The loss of 
the French was no doubt a great deal more ; yet Napoleon stated 
it at only 1,100 killed and 3,000 wounded Among the killed 
were Marshal Lannes, and three general officers. Napoleon is 
said to have abandoned his army in the moment of danger, and 
to have crossed over to the right bank of the Danube, leaving 
Alassena to secure the retreat.^ The Austrians, aided by a swell 
in the river, succeeded in destroying the two bridges which con- 
nected the isle of Lobau with the right bank and Vienna, and the 
French were thus left more than two days without provisions. 
But on the 25th they re-established the bridges, and on the 
following day Eugene, with the army of Italy, passed over the 
Semmering, and formed a junction with them. 

The Archduke Charles continued to maintain a position on the 
left bank of the Danube extending from Krems to Pressburg. 
The two armies lay for some weeks inactive. Besides Macdonald, 
with part of the army of Italy, Napoleon had also been joined 
by Bernadotte with the Saxons, and by MarmonPs corps j which 
raised his forces to an equality with those of the Archduke. On 
Jnly 1st he established his headcparters in the isle 'of Lobau, 
which had been strongly fortified. On the 4th he battered down 
the village of Enzersdorf, and established a bridge over the 
Danube at that point. On the 5th and 6th was fought the 
battle of Wage AM. Never in any battle upon land had so for- 
midable an artillery been employed. The Austrians had 500 
guns, many of large calibre. The French were inferior in this 
arm, having only about 400. The first day was indecisive ; on 
the second the Austrians were defeated. The Archduke Charles, 
mistaking the French plans, had too much weakened his centre ; 

^ Tlie Archduke Charles’s report of these battles, from the Austrian Archives, will 
be found in Alailath, Gesck des Odr. Kaiaerstaats, B. v. S. 29 5 -a 10. 

^ Montgaillard, t. vi. p. 404, ^ p. 405. 
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and liis left wing* was deprived of tlie support wliicli lie had ex- 
pected from the Archduke John^ who did not come up from 
Hungary till two hours after the battle. On both these points 
the Austrians were turned^ but they commenced an orderly 
retreat by way of Guntersdorf towards Bohemia. The defeat of 
their left wing had cut them off from Hungary. Their rear 
guard was defeated at Sollabrunn by Mass^na^ July lOfch. On 
the following day Hapoleon in person appeared before Znaym^ 
where the Archduke Charles had established his headquarters. 
A warm action ensued^ in the course of which Prince Liechten- 
stein obtained from Napoleon an armistice. In the battles 
between the 5th and llth^ both armies had suffered terribly. 
The Austrians had lost 23^000 men killed and 7^,000 prisoners ; 
the loss of the French was probably about the same.^ 

By the armistice of Znaym/ more than a third part of the 
Austrian dominions remained in the occupation of the French^ with 
a population of about eight and a half million souls. On these was 
levied a contribution of more than 196^000,000 francs ; and as the 
Poles of Galicia, comprising a population of about four millions 
were exempted, this enormous sum was exacted from about four 
and a half million persons ! ^ 

The conferences for a peace lasted three months. The Austrian 
Government purposely interposed delays, wishing to await the 
result of an English expedition against the coasts of Holland. 
Napoleon, on the other hand, alarmed at the state of the Peninsula, 
as anxiously pressed their termination, and threatened, if the 
negotiations remained without effect, to adopt the most rigorous 
measures against the House of Austria, and especially to separate 
the three crowns. The Peace of ScHOErBEUiTN was at length signed, 
October 14th, ISOO.'^' By this treaty the Emperor Francis engaged 
to make various cessions to the Confederation of the Ehine, to 
Napoleon, to the King of Saxony, to the same Sovereign as Duke 
of Warsaw, and to the Emperor of Eussia. The districts ceded 
to the Ehenish Confederation comprised Salzburg, Berchtesgaden, 
and part of Upper Austria, viz., the quarter of the Inn and half 
of theHausrlick. 

The cessions made directly to Napoleon were the county of 
Gortz, or Goricia, and that of Montefalcone, forming the Austrian 
Friuli ; the town and Government of Trieste, Carniola, the Circle 
of Villacli in Carinthia, part of Croatia and Dalmatia, and the 

3 Oardew, t. xii. p. 91 sq, 

* Martens, Idid. p. 2 17. 


* Mailath, B. v. S. 311. ' 

® Martens, K B. t. i. p. 309. 
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lordsliip of Rhaziins in the Grison territory. All these provinces; 
with the exception of EhazlinS; were incorporated by a decree of 
Xapoleon; with Dalmatia and its islands; into a single State with 
the name of the ILlyrian Provinces. They were never united 
with France; but always governed by Napoleon as an independent 
State. A few districts before possessed by Napoleon were also 
incorporated with them as Yenetian Istria and Dalmatia with the 
Bocca di CattarO; Eagusa; and part of Tyrol. 

The cessions made to the King of Saxonj; as such; consisted of 
only a few Bohemian villages; but; as Duke of Warsaw; there 
were transferred to him all Western or New Galicia; with the 
Circle of Zamosc in Eastern Galicia; including the town of Ci*acow. 

The cessions in favour of Eussia comprised a district of Eastern 
or Old Galicia; but exclusive of the town of Brody; the only place 
which gave it any importance. 

The only other articles of the treaty of much importance are the 
recognition by Austria of any changes made; or to be made; in 
Spain; Portugal; and Italy ; the adherence of the Emperor to the 
prohibitive system adopted by Prance and Russia; and his en- 
gaging to cease all correspondence and relationship with Great 
Britain. By a Decree made at RatisboU; April 24th; 1809; 
Napoleon had suppressed the Teutonic Order in all the States 
belonging to the Rhenish Confederation; reannexed its possessions 
to the domains of the Prince in which they were situated; and 
incorporated Mergentheim; with the rights; domains; ahd revenues 
attached to the Grand Mastership of the Order; with the Kingdom 
of Wiirtemberg. These dispositions were confirmed by the Treaty 
of Schonbrunn. 

The effect aimed at by the Treaty of Schonbrunn was to 
suxTOund Austria with powerful States; and thus to paralyze all 
her military efforts. On the south; by the cession in Carinthia; 
she lost the defiles which communicate with Italy and Tyrol; and 
the means of defence afforded by a natural frontier. On the west; 
by the loss of Salzburg and part of Austria; she was deprived 
of an excellent line of operation formed by the Inn in combina- 
tion with the mountains of Bohemia; behind which she could 
manoeuvre in perfect safety. It was only on the north and the 
east; in which quarters she was not so much exposed to attack; 
that she preserved her natural boundaries. These cessions involved 
a loss of three and a half million subjects. The Emperor of 
Russia; on the other hand; was very ill satisfi.ed with the small 
portion of the spoils assigned to him; and the augmentation 
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awarded to tlie Ducliy of Warsaw. Hence tlie first occasion of 
coldness between Hm and Napoleon, whom he suspected of a 
design to re-establish the Kingdom of Poland. 

After the armistice of Znaym, Tyrol and the Vorarlberg were 
evacuated by the Austrian troops; but the Tyrolese, led by Hofer, 
still continued the struggle. The Bavarians marched against 
them ; forced the important position of Scharnitz, October 25th, 
and on the 18th of November effected their junction with Eugene 
Beauharnais, who had entered Tyrol by Villach. Hofer now 
announced his submission, and directed the Tyrolese to separate. 
But the Bavarian General d^Eiim having proclaimed that every 
Tyrolese found with arms in his hand should be shot, and that 
every village where soldiers had been maltreated should be burnt, 
Hofer declared that he had been deceived, and again called his 
countrymen to arms. But I’esistance now proved useless. The 
executions ordered by the French generals spread terror among 
the Tyrolese, and King Maximilian Joseph having offered a pardon, 
they a second time submitted. Hofer now concealed himself in 
a log hut in the mountains ; but being either betrayed or dis- 
covered,^ was carried to Mantua, tried before a court-martial, 
and shot (February 20th, 1810). 

Napoleon^s life, during his residence at Schonbrunn, was 
threatened by an assassin. Frederick Staaps, a youth of eighteen, 
son of a Saxon Lutheran minister, lying in wait for the Emperor 
at the daily parade of the troops in the court of the Palace, 
endeavoured to approach him and to stab him with a long knife 
or dagger. When arrested and brought before Napoleon, Staaps 
avowed his purpose, and assigned as his motive for it a desire for 
peace. He was shot on the 16th of October. 

^ The story commonly runs that he anything but a certain foundation. See 
was betrayed for the sake of a reward of Mailath, B. v. S. 314 Ann. The King 
300 ducjits offered for his apprehension. of Bavaria solicited for Hofer’s life, but 
The account, however, appears to rest on Napoleon was inexorable. 
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CHAPTER LXTI. 

W E liave alluded to a diversion wHcli the Austrians expected 
in North Germany, as well as from an English expedition 
to the Scheldt. In both these quarters something was done, but 
not of a nature to be of any service to the Austrian cause. 

A feeling of degradation, a desire to revenge their wrongs upon 
their French oppressors, had sprung up in Prussia and Northern 
Germany. In Prussia it was encouraged by the Baron von Stein, 
whom the King had placed at the head of the administration in 
1807. Stein, however, was not, as asserted by several historians, 
the founder of the society called the Tugendliind or League of 
Virtue. On the contrary, he disapproved of it, considering it un- 
practical.^ The League in question was founded by one Badebe- 
ben in 1808, and consisted originally of a society of some literary 
and scientific men, under the name of a Moral and Scientific 
Union, and ostensibly without any political object; but it soon 
became a rallying point for Prussian patriots. The society, how- 
ever, hardly fulfilled the intentions of its founders. It occupied 
itself with silly and pedantic objects of reform, and by adopting 
an inquisitorial system of espionnage towards those whom it chose 
to consider as unpatriotic, became more intolerable than the old 
Prussian regime^^ 

At the same time William, Duke of Brunswick Oels, third son 
of Duke Ferdinand, but, his elder brothers having renounced their 
rights, his destined successor, had conceived the project of bring- 
ing together a number of bold spirits who should undertake to 
re-establish him, as well as the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, in their 
dominions, to overthrow the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
expel the French from Germany. This society, formed by the 
Duke at Oels, his residence in Silesia, was joined by many Prussian 
officers, several of whom also belonged to the Tugend.hund. 
V'hen the Cabinet of Vienna was preparing for war it concluded 
a convention with Duke William, who engaged to raise at his 

* Ses Pertz, iffew B. ii. S. 193 sqq. 

* Menzel, Kap. xliv. 
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own expense a corps of 3^000 Horse, Such was the origin of the 
famous Black Brunstuickers or Death^s-Jiead Corps, so called from 
their black uniform and the silver image of a skull worn in the 
cap of the troopers. The Duke^ whose bravery and affability 
rendered him very popular^ inspired his men with much of the 
courage and spirit of vengeance which animated himself. 

Before the Duke took the fields several attempts had been made 
by German partisans, some even before the Austrian war broke 
out, against the King of Westphalia. The most remarkable of 
these was the expedition of Major Schill, who had distinguished 
himself as a partisan in the previous war. Leaving Berlin with 
his regiment, Schill entered Halle, Halberstadt, and Domitz, 
carrying off the military chests belonging to King Jerome, 
Being pursued by a Dutch and Danish corps, as well as by the 
King of Westphalians troops, Schill threw himself into Stralsund, 
and was mortally wounded in a battle in that town, May 31st, 
1809. Napoleon caused many of SchilPs officers captured at 
Stralsund to be shot j the private soldiers were sent to the galleys 
at Toulon and Brest. The Duke of Brunswick took the field with 
his Black Brunswickers about the middle of May. He entered 
Dresden June 11th, where he was soon after joined by 10,000 
Austrians commanded by General Am-Ende. The Duke pene- 
trated to Leipsic, but was unable to maintain himself against the 
superior forces of King Jerome. After the armistice of Znayin he 
cut his way through to the coast, and embarked with his legion 
of 1800 men on vessels furnished by an English squadron at 
Cuxhaven. The British Parliament assigned him a pension of 
7,000Z. 

Austria and the German patriots reckoned, as we have said, 
on a formidable expedition that was preparing in England, 
which, had it been despatched to the Elbe or Weser, would no 
doubt have produced an electrical effect in Germany. But the 
views of the English Ministry were directed towards Antwei’p 
and Flushing, which Napoleon was endeavouring to convert into 
great naval depots. A fleet under Sir Richard Strachan, con- 
sisting of thirty-nine ships of the line, twenty- two frigates, a 
number of smaller vessels, and about two hundred transports, 
conveying an army of near 40,000 men, commanded by the Earl 
of Chatham, Pittas elder brother, sailed from Portsmouth towards 
the end of July, Instead of striking the first blow at Antwerp^ 
then comparatively disarmed, Earl Chatham spent a fortnight in 
besieging Flushing. This part of the enterprise succeeded. Flush- 
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ing capitulated August 15 ti^ and the Isles of Walcheren^ South 
Beveland; and Schouwen were occupied. But mean wHle^ a large 
French army^ under Bernadotte^ had entered Antwerp^ and the 
town was made so strong as to render any enterprise against it 
impracticable. The occupation of Walcheren^ the only place 
retained j was deemed of no use after the Treaty of SchonbrunUj 
and as the English army suffered terribly from the fevers and 
agues which prevail in that island^ it was re-embarked early in 
December. The partial destruction of the fortifications/ arsenal^ 
and magazines of Flushing was the only result of an expedition 
said to have cost twenty millions. 

The epoch of the Austrian war and humiliation of the Emperor 
was also marked by the deposition of the Pope. We have 
already described how Pius VII.^ early in 1808^ was made a pri- 
soner in his own capital; and deprived of his provinces of UrbinO; 
Ancona; and Macerata. Negotiations were then entered into for 
his entire abdication; in return for which he was offered a consi- 
derable pension; and a residence at Avignon. To these offers 
Pius refused to listen; and on May 17th; 1809; appeared an Im- 
perial Decree from the camp at Vienna; uniting the Eoman States 
to the French Empire; and declaring Eome a free and Imperial 
city. In justification of this violence; Napoleon claimed the 
right; as the successor of Charlemagne; to recall the donation of 
that Emperor to the Holy See.^ It might be idle to criticize the 
pretexts alleged for an arbitrary act of power ; but it is obvious 
that Napoleon violated both history and law in confounding the 
Empire of the FrankS; a German people; with that of the French; 
and in questioning a title consecrated by a possession of ten 
centuries. The change of government was announced to the 
Eoman citizens on June 10th; when the Papal flag was stimck 
on the Castle of St. AngelO; and the French colours hoisted in its 
place; amidst a salute from the guns of the fortress. The new 
Government; or Gonsulta, issued a proclamation; promising that 
Eome should remain the seat of the visible head of the Church; 
that the Vatican; richly endowed; and elevated above all worldly 
interests; should present to the universe the spectacle of a purer 
and more splendid religion. But Pius VII. was by no means 
tempted with this prospect of his altered position. After having 
in vain protested against the sacrilege committed on his rights; 
he published; on June 11th; 1809; the Bull Qmim memoranda, 
excommunicating Napoleon and all his coadjutors engaged in the 

^ Montgaillard, t. vi. p. 400 j Garden, t. xii. p. 160. 
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violences committed at Rome and in the States of the Church, 
since February 2nd, 1808. After this misplaced act of vigour, 
Pius shut himself up in the Quirinal, surrounded by his Swiss 
guards. But he was soon to learn the real value of his obsolete 
spiritual weapons. On the night of July 4th the walls of his 
palace were escaladed by the gendarmerie^ his apartments broken 
open, he himself seized, and conducted first to Grenoble, then to 
Savona. Here an order was issued, reducing his allowance to 
five Pauls (about two shillings) a day ; but as the inhabitants of 
Savona vied with one another in sending him provisions, the 
order was revoked. An insolent letter was also addressed to him 
by the Prefect of the Department, July 11th, 1811, in which he 
was told that, as nothing could make him wise, he would see 
that the Emperor was powerful enough, like his predecessors, to 
depose a Pope.'^^ As he still remained intractable, and as it was 
feared that he might be carried off by the English cruisers from 
Savona, he was brought, in the month of June, 1812, to Fontaine- 
bleau, and retained there in captivity. Hapoleon^s decree from 
Vienna was confirmed by a Senatus^consuUe of February 17th, 
1810, providing for the government of the States of the Church. 
Rome was declared the second cjty of the Empire ; it was to give 
the title of King to the Prince Imperial, and the future Emperors 
of the French, after their coronation in Notre Dame, were also to 
be crowned in St. Peteffs at Rome, before the tenth year of their 
reign. 

By a decree of March Srd, 1809, Napoleon bestowed the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany on his sister, Eliza Bacciocchi, already the 
Sovereign of Lucca and Piombino. Endued with a superior 
mind, the mild and beneficent government of this Princess, and 
her patronage of art and literature, made her beloved by her sub- 
jects. In southern Italy, King Joachim of Naples (Murat), soon 
after his accession, succeeded in driving Sir Hudson Lowe and 
the English from the Isle of Capri, which they had occupiM 
(October, 1808) . In 1809 Sir John Stuart got possession of 
Ischia and Procida, and an English squadron appeared before 
Naples ; but the citizens, mindful of what they had suffered in 
1799, rallied round King Joachim, and rendered the success of a 
descent too hopeless to be attempted. In the same year, Murat 
made great preparations for the conquest of Sicily, and assembled 
a large force in the neighbourhood of Reggio. General Cavaig- 
nac^s division actually landed between Messina and La Scaletta ; 
but not being supported by the rest of the army, was exterminated 
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(September IStli). In order to bring tbe affairs of this part of 
the world under one point of view^ we shall here mention the re- 
volution effected in Sicily by Lord William Bentinck in 1811. 
Queen Caroline opposed the British influence in this island j and 
after the death of Acton^who had conciliated matters between her 
and the English, the Queen became more violent. The Sicilian 
barons having declared for the English, four of them were ar- 
rested by order of King Ferdinand ; and the Court required that 
the British troops should evacuate the island. But Lord Bentinck 
caused fifteen individuals to be arrested, accused of plotting to 
betray Sicily and the English army. This act of vigour disabled 
the Court party. Ferdinand resigned the Government in favour 
of his son ; Lord Bentinck was proclaimed Generalissimo of the 
Sicilian troops, and a Parliament assembled in July, 1812, decreed 
a constitution modelled on that of Great Britain. Queen Caro- 
line, who was accused of having entered into correspondence with 
Napoleon, was compelled to fly the island. But to return to the 
narrative. 

After the Peace of Schonbrunn, which seemed to have consoli- 
dated his power, Napoleon resolved to strengthen and perpetuate 
his dynasty by a marriage with the daughter of some Royal house. 
He no longer entertained the hope of having any issue by Jose- 
phine, and on this ground he ordained the dissolution of his 
marriage with her. His proposals for the hand of a Russian Grand 
Duchess were coldly received; and his choice then wavered between 
a daughter of the King of Saxony and an Austrian Archduchess. 
He at length decided for the latter, and his overtures being accepted 
by the Emperor Francis, Napoleon was affianced to his daughter, 
the Archduchess Maria Louisa, February 7, 1810. The marriage 
was celebrated at Vienna March 9th, by procuration, on which 
occasion the Archduke Charles, the uncle of the bride, represented 
the French Emperor. Maria Louisa arrived at Compiegne on the 
28th. The nuptials, though brilliant, yet somewhat sad, were 
celebrated at St. Cloud, April 1st. Not a single member of the 
Austrian family had accompanied Maria Louisa to Paris ! She 
seemed a victim of political necessity, rather than a bride. 

At this period the affairs of Spain and Holland became the chief 
objects of Napoleon^s attention. 

Holland, like Spain, groaned under the weight of the French 
alliance. She had been obliged to support a numerous French 
army, to provide a large fleet for the service of France, and to 
enter into a war with England by which she had gradually lost 
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aE Eer colonies and all her trade. Since the entry of the Fi'enoh 
into Holland in 1795^ the pablic debt^ already large^ had been 
increased by nearly half. Agriculture^ commerce^ manufactures/ 
were almost destroyed^ and universal distress prevailed. After 
thus ruining Holland/Napoleon imposed upon it a King^ hoping 
to find in Ms brother Louis an instrument that would blindly 
execute all his orders. But in this he was deceived. Compelled 
to wear a crown which he had not sought, Louis identified his 
interests with those of the nation which he was called to govern. To 
put an end to this state of things, and reduce Louis to subjection, 
Napoleon, after the peace of Schonbrunn, invited him to Paris, 
where he arrived December 1st, 1809. Some stormy interviews 
took place between the brothers, and as Louis maintained with 
firmness the interests of his subjects, Napoleon announced a 
project of annexing to France a considerable part of Holland, 
which was described as a mere aUuvion of French rivers, the 
Ehine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, and consequently by right a 
portion of France. Louis, seeing what turn affairs were taking, 
now made some attempts to return to Holland, but found himself 
closely watched and guarded. On the 20th January, 1810, ap- 
peared a Decree for the military occupation of all the country 
between the Meuse, the Scheldt, and the ocean, and placing the 
towns in it in a state of siege. The threatened annexation of 
Holland was made an occasion to attempt a negotiation with 
England, as it was thought that the apprehension of so great an 
addition to the strength of France would induce the English 
Ministiy to conclude a peace. M. Labouchere, of the house of 
Hope and Co., was despatched to London ; but the Cabinet of St. 
Jameses despairing probably of the independence of Holland so 
long as Napoleon should remain master of France, declined to 
enter into any conferences. Louis was compelled to sign a treaty, 
or rather capitulation, at Paris, March 16th, 1810, by the sixth 
article of which, that according to the constitutional principle 
in France, the valley of the Ehine is the limit of the French 
Empire, the King of Holland ceded to the Emperor of the 
French Dutch Brabant, all Zealand, with the Isle of Schouwen, and 
the part of Gelderland on the left bank of the Waal.^ Louis 
ratified the treaty as it was dictated to him, after some vain 
attempts to obtain juster terms, adding, however, the salvo, So far 
as shall be possible.^^ So much did Napoleon consider himself 
master of Holland, that he arrogated the right of granting to the 
^ Garden, t. xii. p. 246. 
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Dutcli licenses to trade witli England. Tlie manufactures of ttat | 
country were strictly prohibited^ and French troops^ mixed with i 
Dutch and accompanied by French Custom-house officers^ were to ^ 

be stationed at the mouths of all the rivers to watch over the ■ 

maintenance of these commercial regulations. 

King Louis returned into Holland at the beginning of April ; 
but it was evident that' he could no longer preserve even the 
shadow of independence. The English expedition to Zealand, 
and the so-called treaty of March 16th, served as pretences for 
introducing a large body of French troops into the kingdom. On 
the 20th of May, 1810, Napoleon addressed from Ostend a threat- 
ening letter to his brother, in which he harshly explained to ^ 
him the situation which he occupied, ^^All the world,^^ he says, 

knows that without me you are nothing. If your knowledge 
of my character, which is, to march straight to my object, with- 
out sufiering any consideration to arrest me, has not opened your 
eyes, how can I help it? Having the navigation of the Meuse 
and the Ehine down to their mouths I can do without Holland, 
but Holland cannot do without my protection.*’^ He then goes 
on to tell Louis that if he had behaved as he ought, the throne 
of Holland would have been but a pedestal, to have been subse- 
quently extended to Hamburg, Osnabriick and part of the North 
of Germany. 

It was evident after this letter that all hope of conciliation was 
at an end. The Dutch laws, the national uniform, cockade, and 
flag were set at nought and insulted by the French military 
authoiities y and towards the end of June the French insisted on 
occupying Amsterdam, though a solemn assurance to the contrary 
had been given only a little before. Louis at first thought of 
defending his capital, but as he was not supported in this project 
by the chief civil and military authorities, there was no alter- ^ 
native but to resign his crown. On the 1st of July, 1810, he 
signed at Haarlem his Act of abdication, in favour of his eldest 
son Napoleon Louis, and in his default, of his second son Charles ^ 
Louis Napoleon.^ Enng Louis immediately set off for the baths of 
Toplitz in Bohemia. His sons were brought to Paris and lodged 
in a pavilion in the park of St. Cloud. Addressing the eldest of 
these Princes who was only six years of age, Napoleon is said to 
have exhorted him never to forget, in whatever situation he 
might be placed, that his first duties were towards him, the 
Emperor, the second towards France ; all his other duties, even 
^ Afterwards Emperor of the French, then two years of age. 
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those of the people who were confided to him, came after. ^ Na- 
poleon, however, had no intention of leaving to his nephew the 
crown of Holland. That country was annexed to France by a 
decree of July 10th. Amsterdam was declared the third city 
of the Empire. All naval and military officers were retained in 
their posts. Colonial merchandise actually in Holland might be 
retained by the proprietors on paying an ad valorem duty of fifty 
per cent. The Duke of Piacenza, as Napoleon^s lieutenant-general, 
was to assume at Amsterdam the administration of affairs till Jan- 
uary 1st, 1811, when a French Government was to be formed. 

The ex-King Louis insisted on residing, as a private individual, 
in the Austrian dominions, although Napoleon made several 
attempts to induce him to settle in France, or in some State go- 
verned by a member of the Bonaparte family. He fixed his 
residence first at Marburg, on the borders of Carinthia and Styria, 
and finally at Gratz, the capital of the latter province, carrying into 
his retirement the love of his people and the esteem of Europe.''^ 

It was not till December 10th, 1810, that Holland was united 
to France by a formal Senatus-consuUe, By the first article of the 
same law, the Hanse Towns, the Duchy of Lauenburg, and the 
countries situated between the North Sea and a line drawn from 
the confluence of the Lippe with the Ehine to Haltern, from 
Hal tern to the Ems above Telgte, from the Ems to the con- 
fluence of the Werra with the Weser, and from Stolzenau, on that 
river, to the Elbe, above the confluence of the Stecknitz, were at 
the same time incorporated with the French Empire.^ The Duke 
of Oldenburg having appealed to the Emperor of Eussia, the head 
of his house, against this spoliation, Napoleon offered to com- 
pensate him with the town and territory of Erfurt and the Lord- 
ship of Blankenheim, which had remained under French adminis- 
tration since the Peace of Tilsit. But this offer was at once 
rejected, and Alexander reserved, by a formal protest, the rights 
of his kinsman. This annexation was only the complement of other 
incorporations with the French Empire during the year 1810. 
Early in that year, the Electorate of Hanover had been annexed 
to the Kingdom of Westphalia. On February 16th Napoleon 
had erected a Grand Duchy of Frankfort, and presented it to 
the Prince Primate of the Confederation of the Ehine, with 

^ Garden, t, xii. p. 273. ^ Garden, t xiii. p. 159 sq. The line 

s The afFairs of Holland at this period described would include the northern pax*t 
have been described by King Louis him- of Westphalia and Hanover, and tlie 
self, in his Documents Hist, sur U Goitvtrne- duchy of Oldenburg. 
ment de la Hollaude, . . ’ 
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reversion in favour of Eugene Beauliarnais. On STovember 12tli 
the Valais in Switzerland was also annexed to France^ with the 
view of securing the road over the Simplon. Of all these annexa- 
tionsj that of the Hanse Towns and the districte on the Iforth Sea 
was the most important^ and one of the principal causes of the 
war that ensued between France and Eussia. These annexations 
were made without the slightest negotiation with any European 
cabinet^ and it would be superfluous to add^ without even a pre- 
text of rights though the necessity of them from the war with 
England was alleged as the motive. By means of a canal from 
Liibeck to Hamburgh thence to the Weser_, and from the Weser 
to the Ems^ Napoleon proposed ultimately to connect the Baltic 
with the Seine, 

The Peace of Schbnbi-unn enabled Napoleon to devote all his 
efforts to the subjugation of Spain. The affairs of the Peninsula 
have been brought down to the retreat of Sir John Moore and 
the departure of Napoleon early in 1809 (sujrrciy p. 276). The 
French were then in the following positions : Gouvion St. Cyr 
was established in Catalonia ; Lannes had been engaged^ since 
the end of December^ in the second siege of Saragossa^ and was 
afterwards to reduce Aragon; Marshal Bessieres occupied Old 
Castile^ securing the communications with France ; Marshal 
Lefebvre was to operate in La Mancha ; Marshal Victor^ after 
manoeuvring on the frontiers of Estremadura, with the view of 
supporting Marshal Soult in the reduction of Portugal was to 
march upon Andalusia^ while Marshal Ney was to undertake the 
conquest of Galicia. Each Marshal acted independently, obeying 
only the commands of Napoleon, who was afraid to trust any of 
his lieutenants with the supreme direction of affairs, and deemed 
his brother Joseph not .competent to that office. Joseph had, 
however, returned to Madrid, January 22nd, 1809. Saragossa 
surrendered February 20th^ after an heroic defence, which might 
recall the sieges of Numantia or Saguntum. Every street, almost 
every house, had been warmly contested ; the monks, and even 
the women, had taken a conspicuous share in the defence ; more 
than 40,000 bodies of each sex and every age testified the 
obstinate courage of the besieged. 

Sonlt, after the battle of Corunna, had entered Portugal, to- 
wards the end of March, and was preparing to march upon Lisbon. 
Victor had defeated the Spanish general Cuesta at Medellin,. 
March 28th. In spite of this defeat, however, Ouesta again 
raised his army^ by reinforcements, to near 40,000 men, and 
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proceeded to form a junction with the English and Portugoese 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley. That commander landed at Oporto^ 
April 22nd; with considerable reinforcements; which; with the 
Portuguese under Lord Beresford; brought up the army to. more 
than 25;000 men, A decree of the Prince Eegent; December 11th; 
1808; had ordered all the men of Portugal; from the age of fifteen 
to sixty; to take armS; on pain of being shot. Twenty-four Por- 
tuguese regiments were taken into English pay; and Lord Beresford 
was appointed by the Eegent field-marshal of all the Portuguese 
troops. In 1809 Portugal obtained from England a subsidy 
of 600;000L 

Sir Arthur Wellesley immediately advanced against Soult; 
whom he speedily compelled to evacuate Portugal; and to seek 
repose under the walls of Lugo. Wellesley then entered Spain; 
and formed a junction mth Cuesta at Oropesa, The British 
generabs army now numbered about 6G;000 meu; and it was 
determined to march upon Madrid. King Joseph advanced to 
meet him; accompanied by Marshals Victor and Jourdan, who 
in reality commanded the French army. The hostile forces met 
at Talavera de la Reyna; seventy or eighty miles south-west 
of Madrid; July 27th. Here an obstinate battle took place on 
that and the following day; in which the French were defeated 
and compelled to retreat over the Alberche with the loss of 10;000 
men and twenty gnus. Jonrdan; indeed; with the usual French 
fanfaronade y claimed the victory in his official despatch; which; 
however; was dated from Toledo; showing a retrograde march 
of sixty miles ! For this victory Sir Arthur was rewarded with 
the title of Viscount Wellington of Talavera. But he was not in 
a condition to pursue his success. Provisions began to fail ; 
Soult; Ney; and Mortier were advancing from the north j he did 
not repose much confidence in his Spanish allies ; and he therefore 
deemed it prudent to fall back upon Badajoz. 

During this period the Spanish general; Blake; who commanded 
the armies of Aragon and Valencia; made an attempt to recover 
Saragossa. But he was completely defeated by Suchet at Belchite; 
June 18th; and compelled to evacuate Aragon. During Welling- 
ton’s advance upon Madrid; the army of La Mancha; under Ve- 
negas; was also marching upon that capital; which it had reached 
within a few miles. But the retrograde movement of the British 
compelled Venegas also to retreat. He was overtaken and defeated 
by Sebastian! at Almonacid; August 11th; and driven in disorder 
into the defiles of the Sierra Morena, The news of the armistice 
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of Znaym induced Wellington to cast his eyes on the celebrated 
position of Torres Vedras^ near Lisbon, As he neither approved 
the plans of the Central Junta^ nor received from it the aid which 
he required^ he determined henceforth to undertake no enterprise 
in conjunction with the Spanish armies. The Spaniards^ not dis- 
couraged by this determination^ continued their operations. The 
Duke del Parque^ obtained possession of Salamanca^ October 25th. 
The Junta had succeeded in assembling in La Mancha an army of 
more than 50^,000 men^ with 55 guns^ which was directed on the 
capital by way of Toledo. But its commander^ Areizaga^, who had 
neither talents nor experience, was completely beaten by Soult at 
Ocaiia, IsTovember 19th, with a loss of 5,000 men, and compelled to 
abandon all his artillery, colours, baggage, and 30,000 prisoners. 
This'was the last pitched battle fought by the Spaniards. The 
year was concluded by the capture of Gerona by the French, 
December 10th. The defence of this place, the rampart of Cata- 
lonia, by Alvarez, may be paralleled with that of Saragossa by 
Palafox, After enduring a siege of half a year, and repulsing 
numerous assaults, it yielded at length only to famine, after a vain 
attempt to relieve it by Blake. 

In 1810, IsTapoleon, released from every other continental war, 
employed all his efforts for the reduction of Spain. All the nations 
subjected to his influence were obliged to furnish contingents for 
this purpose ; and besides the flower of the French troops, many 
Swiss, Italian, hTeapolitan, Polish, and German regiments contri- 
buted to enrich with their blood the soil of the Peninsula. The 
number of troops thus united amounted to near 370,000 men, of 
which about 280,000 were able to take the field. An expedition into 
Portugal was to form the main object of the campaign. But before 
this could be prepared. King Joseph resolved to attempt the con- 
quest of the southern provinces of Spain. Here lay the chief power 
of the Spanish insurrection. From Andalusia were drawn the 
principal resources for the war ; the central Junta sat at Seville, 
and the Cortes had been convoked in that city early in March. 
Joseph started on this expedition, with 50,000 men; Mortier, 
Victor, Dessoles, and Sebastian served as his lieutenants. To 
oppose this force, the Spaniards had only 25,000 men under 
Areizaga, and 12,000 under the Duke of Albuquerque. The army 
of Areizaga was soon dispersed. Joseph entered Cordova, January 
27th, 1810; Seville, February 1st. Sebastian! occupied Granada, 
January 2 9th j early in February he had penetrated to Malaga. 
Soult also crossed the Sierra Morena, and laid siege to Cadiz, 
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wMcli town was defended by a garrison of 22^000 English^ 
Spanish, and Portuguese, under the command of General Graham. 
Albuquerque had thrown himself into if with his little army, and 
after the capture of Seville, Cadiz became the seat of the Spanish 
Government. Soult ultimately relinquished the conduct of the 
siege to Yictor. The French lines extended from Eota to Chiclana, 
thus including the two bays of Cadiz, the Isle of Leon, and an 
adjacent isle on which the city stands. 

Wellington having prepared the lines of Torres Vedrasj, ob- 
tained the consent of the English Government to defend them to 
the last j but at the same time he made arrangements with 
Admiral Berkeley for evacuating the Peninsula in case of need. 
The outermost of these celebrated lines, which were three in 
number, ran from the sea by Torres Vedras to Alhandra on the 
Tagus, where the river is no longer fordable. Thus the peninsula 
on which Lisbon stands was completely enclosed, while to the 
north the whole country was laid waste as far as the river Mon- 
dego; the roads, bridges, mills, crops were destroyed, so as to 
deprive an invading army of the means of subsistence. Each of 
the three lines was protected by numerous forts and redouts, and 
they bristled altogether with near 400 pieces of artillery. Wel- 
lington's retreat to these lines from a position which he had taken 
up on the Coa, in the province of Beira,had been secured by fortify- 
ing all the positions both on the road along the Tagus by Abrantes, 
and that on the sea-coast by Coimbra; both of which unite at the 
defile of Santarem. 

Massena took the command of the French army at Salamanca, 
towards the end of May, to make a third attempt at the conquest 
of Portugal, His army consisted of 70,000 veteran troops, and a 
reserve of about 18,000 at Yalladolid under Drouet. Wellington 
had about 24,000 British troops and 50,000 Portuguese, but part 
of this force had been detached beyond the Tagus to observe 
Soult. Massena began the campaign by the siege of Ciudad 
Eodrigo, June 25th, which capitulated July 12th. It formed part 
of Wellington's plans not to quit his position in order to relieve 
this city. Almeida was next attacked, when the explosion of the 
principal powder-magazine, August 27th, having destroyed great 
part of the city and ramparts and many of the garrison, compelled 
the commandant to surrender. Wellington now retreated by the 
valley of the Mondego, defending one position after another, and 
destroying at each attack a great many of the French. In October 
Wellington entered the impregnable lines of Torres Yedras. After 
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seeking in vain for a vulnerable point Massena^ took up a position 
between Santarem and Alcanede towards tke middle of November. 
Here lie remained with little alteration several montbs^ till at last 
the absolute want of provisions compelled Mm to retreat^ Marcli 
1st; 1811, He was pursued by Wellington^ wbo; on tbe 7tb of 
April; invested Almeida. To relieve this place; Massena delivered 
two battles at Fuentes de Onoro; May 3rd and 5 th; in which he 
was defeated. The French then evacuated Almeida. 

General Graham having made an attempt to raise the blockade 
of Cadiz; Soult quitted Estremadura to march to Victor^s assist- 
ance. ButBeresford and Castahos having taken advantage of 
this movement to cross the GuadianU; invest BadajoZ; and march 
upon Seville; Soult retraced his stepS; and gave them battle at 
Aibuera; May 16th. Victory; though not very decisive; remained 
on the whole in favour of Beresford. Soult abandoned the field of 
battle; and retreated southwards. Wellington; leaving Sir B. 
Spencer and Crawford to watch the French army under Marmont; 
by whom Massena had been superseded; came to superintend in 
person the siege of Badajoz. But Soult; with reinforcements; 
having again advanced from the Sierra Morena and formed a 
junction with Marmont at Merida; "Wellington raised the siege; 
and retired to Portalegre in the Alemteijo. Hence he subsequently 
crossed the TaguS; and during the remainder of the year remained 
on the defensive. Suchet; commander of the French division on 
the EbrO; made several important conquests in the course of 1811. 
Tortosa suiTendered to him January 2nd; Tarragona on the 28th 
of June; after a sev^n weeks^ siege; which; for the obstinacy of the 
defence; might almost vie with those of Saragossa and Gerona. 
This victory procured for Suchet the hdton of marshal. Suchet; 
after taking Montserrat by assault; July 25th; applied himself to 
the reduction of the province of Valencia. The central Junta; now 
sitting at CadiZ; intrusted the defence of this province to General 
Blake, Such was the rabid hatred which that genei’al entertained 
for the English that he refused to receive any assistance from 
them; except arms and ammunition. This conduct waS; no doubt; 
absurd enough ; at the same time; we should reflect that this 
big'oted patriotism and detestation of foreigners were the real 
causes of the Spanish insurrection. Suchet entered Valencia in 
the middle of September; and laid siege to MurviedrO; the ancient 
Saguntum. Blake; who made an attempt to relieve the place; was 
defeated by Suchet; October 25th; and compelled to retire into 
the town of Valencia, Murviedro surrendered two days after. 
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Smcliet then besieged Blake in Valencia^ who was reduced to 
capitulatOj January 9th^ 1812/ 

Wellington began the campaign of 1812 by suddenly passing 
the Agueda/ surprising in the night of January 9th some of the 
outworks of Ciudad Rodrigo^ and taking that town on the 19tli. 
TheU;, after leaving a Spanish garrison in the to wn^ he retreated 
into Portugal. In March^ he resumed the offensive; Badajoz was 
taken by assault^ after a siege of three weeks^ April 6th. Welling- 
ton then advanced to the Torin.es. He appeared before Salamanca 
on the I6th of June^ which place surrendered on the 28th. The 
French now retired awhile behind the Douro^ but recrossed that 
river about the middle of July^ and gave Wellington battle in the 
environs of Salamaxga on the 2 2nd . In this engagement;, Marmont 
was wounded and completely defeated. The consequences of W el- 
lington^s victory were highly important. The French were com- 
pelled to evacuate hTew Castile and Andalusia^ thus raising the 
lengthened blockade of Cadiz^ and leaving behind them their 
artillery. Soult^ with the army of Andalusia, was ordered to form 
a junction with King Joseph, who was preparing to retire to 
Valencia. The absurd and obstinate pride of the General Ballas- 
teros, who refused to co-operate with the British, is said to have 
prevented W ellington from intercepting SoulFs northward march. 
After its defeat at Salamanca, MarmonPs army, now commanded- 
by Clauset, fled precipitately to Valladolid. Wellington now 
marched upon Madrid, which he entered, August 12th. The 
French garrison in the Retire surrendered on the 14th, when 180 
guns and a large quantity of arms and ammunition were captured ; 
Wellington was named by the Cortes Generalissimo of all the 
Spanish armies, September 25th. But as it was impossible to* hold 
a large and open town like Madrid, in face of the French armies, 
which surrounded it on all sides, Wellington retired to Salamanca, 
and thence took up his winter quai-ters at Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
French re-entered Madrid in November. 

Thus, on the whole, the Spanish ulcer was fast eating into 
Napoleon^s power. . And now was to be added to it a war with 
Russia, which gave the first impulse to his downfall. At this 
period of the fullest development of his Empire, the countries 
over which he ruled, either immediately or by his Viceroys and 
tributary Princes, were France with the annexations of Holland, 

* Suchet, who, in reward for his vie- paigns in Spain : dii Martohal 

tones, was created Duke of Albufera, has Siwket szer les Campagnes eii Espague clc~ 
written an account of the French cam- pim juaqu^en 1814. 
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the Hanse Towns^ the Duchy of Oldenburg^ the Valais^ &c.; 
containing a population computed at 42^000^000 souls; Italy, 
including Naples^ &c., 10,600,000; the Illyrian Provinces, 

1.000. 000; the Confederation of the Ehine, 11,000,000 ; the 
Kingdom of Westphalia, 2,100,000; the Duchy of Warsaw, 
3,600,000; Switzerland, 1,600,000 ; forming a total of near 

72.000. 000 souls. Truly we know not whether most to admire 
that a simple lieutenant of artillery should have made himself 
Emperor of France, or that an Emperor of France should in so 
brief a period have more than doubled the number of his subjects. 

But these successes, so far from satisfying, had only whetted 
Kapoleon^s ambition. He aspired to be the master of the world. 
On his return from Holland in 1810, he had been heard to exclaim 
that in five years he should attain that object. Eussia was the 
only obstacle, but Eussia should be crushed. Paris should extend 
to St. Cloud. He would build fifteen ships every year, but launch 
none till he had 150. Then he should be master of the sea as well 
as the land ; he would monopolize all commerce, and would receive 
only so much as he exported — million for million— a splendid 
dream ! but forcibly recalling the reverie of the glass-dealer in the 
Eastern tale. Eussia, the only Power which could impede these 
projects, became by that circumstance alone his pi-incipal enemy ; 
while the refusal of the hand of the Grand Duchess Anne piqued 
his pride, and stimulated to revenge. His marriage with Maria 
Louisa entitled him to reckon on Austria, and from that event 
must be dated his schemes against Eussia. 

It did not long escape the penetration of the Emperor Alexander, 
that Napoleon had begun to regard the alliance of Tilsit as a dead 
letter. The Czar had several well-grounded causes of complaint. 
The establishment of the Duchy of Warsaw, especially after its 
aggrandizement by the Treaty of Schonbrunn, was a standing 
menace. The privation of English commerce had inflicted a severe 
blow upon the prosperity of Eussia. The annexation of Oldenburg 
to the French Empire was felt by Alexander as an insult and injury 
to his family. But all these minor grievances sunk into insigni- 
ficance in comparison with the great question whether Napoleon was 
to be the absolute Dictator of Europe. Naj)oleon, on his side, com- 
plained that the Emperor of Eussia, contrary to the faith of treaties, 
had been of no service to him whatever in his war with Austria; 
that, instead of marching 150,000 men, as it was in his power, to 
second the French army, he had only sent 15,000, and even these 
so late that the war had been decided before they crossed the 
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frontier.^ The Prencli Emperor^s intentions could not be doubt- 
ful^ and werOj indeed, hardly concealed. What could be the object 
of the continued occupation of the Prussian fortresses, the con- 
centration of French troops between the Oder and the Vistula, the 
accumulation of military stores at Dantzic ? Nay, in establishing 
himself at Liibeck, Napoleon had openly proclaimed his intention 
of conyerting it into a great maritime arsenal ; from which it could 
only be inferred that it was designed to command the Baltic. 
Eegarding, therefore, a rupture with Prance as inevitable, and 
perhaps not far distant, Alexander began silently to prepare the 
means of resistance. 

Alarmed at the additions made to the Duchy of Warsaw by the 
Treaty of Schonbrunn, Alexander had procured, January 5th, 1810, 
the signature of the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg to a 
Oonyention, stipulating that the Kingdom of Poland should never 
be re-established, that the names of Poland and the Poles should 
be used in no public act, and that no part of the ancient Kingdom 
of Poland should be annexed to the Duchy of Warsaw.^ This act 
Napoleon refused to ratify on the pretext that it was incompatible 
with his dignity ,* though he ojffered to sign a different and much 
less explicit engagement, Alexander considered this refusal as the 
first positive indication of Napoleon^s altered views. Before the 
end of the year (December 31st, 1810) appeared a ukase for anew 
tariff of customs, by which French goods were either prohibited or 
charged with higher duties, while colonial merchandise was per- 
mitted to enter under a neutral flag.^ In other words, Eussia 
renounced the Continental System, and consequently the intimate 
alliance with Napoleon of which it was the pledge. The ukase was 
also made a political measure by organizing, for the enforcement of 
these measures, an army of 90,000 men, under the name of frontier 
gua/nlsj commanded by officers of the regular army. Napoleon 
complained bitterly of this proceeding, and made it the pretext for 
a new conscription. Besides this measure, the arming of the Poles 
of the Duchy of Warsaw, and the gradual reinforcement of the 
French army in Germany, whose headquarters were transferred 
from Eatisbon to Hamburg, gave unequivocal proof the French 
EmperoFs hostile disposition. Alexander, to obviate the con- 
sequences, directed the greater part of his military force towards 
the western frontier of his Empire. Napoleon, however, em- 

^ Bcfort of the Duke of Bassano to the French Emperor June 20fch, 1812, ap. 
Garden, t. xiii. p. 242. 

2 p, 176 ^ 3 p. 178 sqq» 
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barrassed by tlie affairs of Spain^ was not yet prepared to strike the 
meditated blow. He found it prudent to dissemble for the present, 
and the year 1811 was spent in negotiations. 

In connection with a war between France and Eussia, the dis- 
position of Turkey and Sweden was of the highest importance, 
Eussia was at this time engaged in a war with the Porte. It will 
be recollected that in the conferences at Erfurt in the autumn of 
1808, Napoleon had conceded to Alexander the annexation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. Immediately on his return to St. Peters- 
burg, the Czar directed that the Porte should be informed of this 
arrangement, and a congress was assembled at Jassy to cainy it 
into execution. But when the Eussian plenipotentiaries required, 
as preliminary bases, the cession of the two provinces and the ex- 
pulsion of the English Ambassador from Constantinople, the Porte 
at once broke off the conferences, and hostilities immediately 
ensued. We cannot enter into the details of this war, which began 
in February, 1809, and lasted three or four years. The chief 
operation of the campaign of 1809 was the capture of Ismail by the 
Eussians, September 26th, who were at first commanded by Poso- 
roffski and then by Prince Bagration, A bloody battle at Tarta- 
ritza, November 3rd, remained undecided. In 1810, Kainenskoi II., 
who had succeeded Bagration, captured Silistria, June 23rd. He 
then assaulted the entrenched camp of the Vizier, Tusuf Pasha, on 
the heights of Shumla, July 5th and 6th, without success. The 
Eussians were also repulsed with great loss in an attack upon 
Eustchnk, defended by Ali Pasha and Boznak Aga, August 16th. 
But on September 19th, the Turks under Achmet Pasha were 
signally defeated at Batyne ; a victory which put the Eussians in 
possession of Sistova and the Turkish flotilla at that place. Gladova, 
Eustchuk, Ghiurgevo, Widdin, Nikopolis, Turna, now surrendered 
in quick succession. At the end of the year the Eussians found 
themselves masters of the right bank of the Danube ; but the 
Grand Vizier still held out in his formidable camp at Shumla. A 
great many places in Servia were also wrested from the Turks by 
the insurgents of that province, assisted by a Eussian force. The 
Turks were discouraged ; a Congress assembled at Bucharest, and 
everything seemed to promise a speedy peace, when, by a sudden 
revolution, Yussuf Pasha was superseded, and the command given 
to Achmet Aga, an active and enterprising general. Under his 
auspices, the Turkish cause revived. At this time the Eussian 
army, apparently in the confident anticipation of a peace with the 
Porte through the mediation of England, had been weakened by 
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tiie removal of five divisions to tlie frontiers of the Ducliy of 
Warsaw in anticipation of the French war ; from the same cause 
the Turkish artillery was now directed by French oj0B.cerSj and did 
formidable execution. Kutusoff^ who had succeeded Kainenskoi 
in command of the Russians^ was compelled to abandon all his 
posts on the left bank of the Danube^ and Achmet Aga crossed 
that river and carried the war into Wallachia. But this advance 
proved his destruction. General Markoff^ crossing the Danube 
above Rustchuk^^ surprised the Turkish reserve before that place and 
compelled it to enter the town. The army of Achmet was thus cut 
and^ as a Russian flotilla had gained the command of the river^ 
it was compelled to capitirlate to KutusoflT December 20th. The 
Porte now sued for peace ; a Congress was opened at Bucharest^ 
and a treaty was signed at that place^ May 28th^ 1812^ in spite of 
all Napoleon^ s attempts to dissuade the Sultan from entering* into 
it. The Pruth was now to form the boundary between the two 
empires ; an arrangement by which the Porte abandoned all 
Bessarabia with Ismail and Kilia^ the fortresses of Chotzin and 
Bender^ and about a third part of Moldavia.^ But the impend- 
ing hostilities between Prance and Russia had probably saved 
Turkey from dismemberment^ or^ at all events^ from the loss of 
all Moldavia and Wallachia. An armistice was granted to the 
Servians. 

Both Emperors had courted the aid of Sweden in the approaching 
struggle ; Ifapoleon by compulsion and threats, Alexander by re- 
presentations and promises. A sort of revolution had taken place 
in that country. Charles XIII. having no issue, nor hopes of 
any, the Swedes had, in August, 1809, elected as their Crown 
Prince Christian Augustus of Schleswick-Holstein- Augustenburg, 
the nearest kinsman of the King of Denmark. The choice was 
popular with the greater part of the nation. Christian Augustus 
was received with enthusiasm on his arrival in Sweden in January, 
1810, except by the higher aristooi*acy, and especially the families 
of Piper and Fersen. But he enjoyed his new dignity only a few 
months. At a review held in Schonen, May 23rd, he fell from his 
horse and suddenly expired. He had been unwell a little pre- 
viously, after partaking of a pasty. Popular suspicion was directed 
against Count Fersen^ and his sister the Countess Piper, of having 
poisoned him, and on the faneral day of the Crown Prince, the 

^ Koch et Scholl, Traites, t xir. p. 539 The causes of the Crown Prince's death 
sqq. were not accurately investigated, and the 

The same who had been so active in subject still remains a mystery, 
aiding Louis XVI.’s flight to Varennes, 
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Count was maltreated and murdered by tliemob,, tbe Palace of Ms 
sister stormed and sacked. It now became necessary to elect 
another successor to the crown. Frederick VL, King of Denmark^ 
who had succeeded to that throne on the death of Christian VII. in 
March^ 1808, became a candidate for that of Sweden. But the 
Swedes had turned their views on Marshal Bernadette, Prince'of 
Ponte Corvo, who had acquired the esteem of the Swedes during 
his administration of Hanover and the Hanse Towns, as well as the 
affection of Count Morner and other Swedish officers, by his con- 
duct after capturing them at Travemiinde in 1806. Morner, who 
had great influence among the elective nobility, took up the cause 
of Bernadotte, whose name had been already mentioned at the 
time of the first vacancy. Bernadotte had also acquired other 
partisans among the Swedish nobles at the time when he com- 
manded in North Germany and Jutland. Morner sent his nephew 
to Paris, with an offer to Beimadotte to support his election, on 
condition that he should abandon his French citizenship and 
openly adopt the Lutheran Confession. The offer was accepted, 
subject to the approbation of Napoleon, which was accorded ; and 
on the 25th of August, 1810, Charles John Bernadotte was unani- 
mously elected Crown Prince of Sweden by the four orders of the 
States assembled at Orebro. Whatever were Napoleon’s private 
feelings on this occasion, he behaved towards his former Marshal 
in the handsomest manner. He absolved Bernadotte from his 
allegiance, presented him with 2,000,000 francs in ready money, 
appointed a splendid suite to accompany him into Sweden, de- 
frayed the expenses of his inauguration, and allowed him to retain 
the possessions which he had purchased in France. The new 
Crown Prince arrived in Sweden in October, 1810. He was im- 
mediately adopted by Charles XIII. as his son, appointed General- 
issimo of the forces, and initiated in all the affairs of State, in 
which he henceforth took a leading part.^ 

We have already related that Sweden, as the price of peace with 
France had been compelled to accede to the Continental System 
by the Treaty of Paris, January 6th, 1810. But this engagement 
was eluded by an active contraband trade, which was extremely 
faciliated by the conformation of the Swedish coasts. Hence 
violent remonstrances on the part of Napoleon, who accused the 
Swedish Government of conniving at this evasion of the treaty, 

^ Eespecting Bernadotte as Crown of Birndm and Norway ; Coupe de St. 
Prince and King of Sweden, see Morner, Donat et B. de Eoquefort, Mim. your 
Wahl des JBrinzen von ^onte Corvo; Me- servir d rjdist, de Charles XIV, Jea^i, Boi 
redith, Memorials of Charles John^ King de Suede et de Norvcge, 
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and becoming a useful ally of England. In Noyember^ 1810^ the 
French Minister at Stockholm demanded that Sweden should 
declare war against England^ should cause all English vessels in 
her ports to be seized^ all English and colonial goods to be con- 
fisoated_, under whatever flag imported. If these demands were 
not accorded in five days^ the French Ambassador was immediately 
to take his departure. Charles XIII. had no alternative^ and 
declared war against Great Britain November 17th, 1810 ; a step, 
however, which that country seemed to ignore. Napoleon, having 
thus, as he imagined, compromised Sweden, began to develop 
his further plans. Though he had implicated that country in a 
maritime war with the English, he demanded 6,000 Swedish sailors 
to complete the crews of his fleet at Brest ; a requisition which 
Charles XIII. refused by pleading the constitutional laws of his 
kingdom. The PreAch Government then required the adoption 
of the tariff of Trianon in Sweden, and the establishment at 
Gothenburg of a French custom-house staff. Presently Napoleon 
began to develop his project against Eussia by demanding the 
formation of a Northern Confederation, on the plan of that of the 
Ehine, to be composed of Denmark, Sweden, and the Duchy of 
Warsaw, under himself as Protector. As this proposal was not 
accepted, it was altered for an intimate and particular alliance 
with Prance, But Napoleon, perceiving that he could not rely 
on the friendship of a Power which he had placed in a position 
contrary to its interests, began to change his tone and conduct. 
French privateers were allowed to capture Swedish vessels, on 
pretence that they were not provided with licences. Presently 
they began to attack Swedish coasters in the Sound, laden with 
the produce or manufactures of Sweden, on the allegation that 
their cargoes were destined for Great Britain. Napoleon also 
caused all Swedish ships in German harbours to be seized, 
treated their crews as prisoners of war, placed them in irons, 
and despatched them to serve in the French fleets at Antwerp 
and Toulon. 

These hostile measures were rendei^ed still more insupportable 
by the haughty and overbearing tone adopted by M. Alquier, 
the French Ambassador. At length the seal was put to them 
by the seizure of Pomerania. Marshal Davoust, Prince d^Bck- 
mlihl, who ruled in North Germany with a rod of iron, and whose 
zeal, perhaps, was further stimulated by the personal enmity which 
he felt for Bernadotte, despatched, in January, 1812, General 
Friant, with 15,000 or 20,000 men, into Pomerania. The General, 
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wlio v^as accompanied by a whole legion of custom-liouse officers^ 
announced Mmself as a friend^ and the Swedish Governor of the 
Province^ who had only. a few thousand men at his disposal^ could 
make no resistance. No sooner had the French troops entered, 
than all the Swedish officers employed in the public service were 
carried off and imprisoned at Hamburg, and their posts filled up 
with Frenchmen. Enormous contributions were imposed upon the 
inhabitants, all Swedish vessels were seized and armed as pri- 
vateers. At the beginning of March, the Swedish troops, which 
till then had acted with the French, w^ere disarmed, and sent into 
France as prisoners of war. 

Bernadotte, as Crown Prince, had sincerely embraced the inte- 
rests of his adoptive country. There is reason to believe that before 
the end of 1810, and consequently only a few months after Ms 
arrival in Sweden, he had come to an understanding with the 
Eussian Emperor with regard to an alliance against France. At 
that period, as we have seen, Alexander had virtually annulled the 
Treaty of Tilsit, by rejecting the Continental System. At the 
beginning of 1811, Eussia and England were already preparing 
the events of the follomng year ; ^ and Alexander reckoned so 
securely on Sweden that he could venture to withdraw^ a great part 
of his troops from Finland, in order to send them to Poland. The 
Crown Prince had the sole conduct of Swedish affairs during the 
greater part of the year 1811, Charles XIII. having withdrawn 
from business on account of ill-health. The acquisition of Norway 
formed at this time a main object of Swedish policy. As France 
was in strict alliance with Denmark, it could hardly be expected 
that she would assist Sweden in wresting Norway from the Danes ; 
•while such a service might be anticipated from Eussia and Eng- 
land, the enemies of Denmark. Here, then, was another inotive 
with the Ci'own Prince, besides the insults and oppressions of 
Napoleon, for preferring the alliance with Eussia. The French 
invasion of Pomerania drove the Swedes completely into the arms 
of Eussia. In March, 1812, Napoleon, who had now matured his 
projects against Eussia, made an attempt to conciliate Sweden 
by ofifering to restore Pomerania, on condition that she should 
make a fresh declaration of war against England; should fire on 
all English vessels passing the Sound, should put on foot an army 
of 30,000 or 40;000 men to attack Eussia when Napoleon slioiild 


^ Sehlosser, Gcsch des Jak?'- de France sons XapoUon^ 
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■commence hostilities witli that Power ; in return for which services 
Napoleon also engaged to procure for Sweden the restitution of 
Finland d The Crown Prince^ who was, in fact, now negotiating 
a treaty with Russia, replied in general terms, attributing the 
alienation of the Swedes to the conduct of the French Groveni* 
ment, and especially of their Ambassador, M. Alquier ; he in- 
voked, in the name of humanity, and of Napoleon^s own glory, 
that an end should be put to a slaughter that had desolated the 
earth during twenty years, and offered the services of Sweden for 
a reconciliation between Napoleon and Alexander: But of this 
communication no notice appears to have been taken. 

On April 5th, 1812, a secret treaty was concluded at St. Peters- 
burg between Russia and Sweden, which is important as having 
founded the actual system of the north of Europe. Alexander 
engaged to unite Norway wdth Sweden, either by means of nego- 
tiations with Denmark, or by furnishing an army of 35,000 men. 
After the annexation of Norway, Sweden was to assist Russia in 
her war with France by throwing some 80,000 men on any point 
of the German coast that might be selected. On July 18th, when 
hostilities had already broken out between France and Russia, a 
treaty of peace between Great Britain and Sweden was signed at 
Orebro;^ which was immediately follo^ved by an ordinance of 
Charles XIII., opening the Swedish ports to vessels of all nations. 
On the same day a treaty of peace was also signed at the same 
place between Great Britain and Russia ; and by an Imperial uhtse 
‘Of August IGth, the ports of the Russian Empire were opened to 
British commerce before the treaty had been ratified. Such was 
the need which the Russians felt for peaoe.'^ No hostilities, 
however, actually ensued between France and Sweden till the 
beginning of 1813. 

Both Turkey and Sweden might be valuable auxiliaries either 
to France or Russia in the grand world^s debate which was 
about to open; yet there was nothing in their geographical 
position to prevent them fi'om remaining neutral. Such was 
not the case with Austria and Prussia. These Powers were too 
near the scene of action to remain mere passive spectators of it ; 
a remark, however, which applies with more force to Prussia than 
to Austria. The Prussian territories could hardly fail to become 
the actual field of battle; lai’ge bodies of French troops were 
already cantoned in Prussia, and occupied some of her principal 

^ Gai*(.Ien, t. xiii, p. 20 sq. Martens, t. i. p. 431. 
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fortresses. Botli Austria and Prussia adopted tlie policy of an 
alliance with France. The Cabinet of Vienna excused this step* 
on the ground that Napoleon would recognize no other neutrality 
than a complete disarming^ which would have reduced Austria to 
a political nullity. The Emperor Francis^ therefore, resolved to 
take part in the war, but only with a determinate portion of his. 
troops; an arrangement which would permit him to strike a 
decisive blow when the proper moment should arrive. In pur- 
suance of this policy, a treaty was concluded between the Em- 
perors Francis and Napoleon at Paris, March 14th, 1812 in a 
separate article of which it was expressly stipulated that Austria 
should assist France in her war with Eussia. 

At this period Hardenberg was again at the head of the 
Prussian Government, having accepted, in June, 1810, the office 
of State- Chancellor. Under the appearance of inclining to 
Prance, Hardenberg concealed, his prosecution of German interests. 
Neutrality and an alliance with Eussia being equally out of the 
question, a treaty with Napoleon remained the only alternative. 
Already in the spring of 1811, at the first indications of a war, 
Frederick William III. made overtures to Napoleon for an 
alliance in a tone which showed Prussia no longer one of the 
great European Powers, but almost as much a satellite of Prance 
as the Confederates of the Rhine The proposal was rejected 
by Napoleon on the ground of its being pi'emature ; but on 
February 24th, 1812, an alliance, offensive and defensive, was 
contracted between France and Prussia, which by a secret article 
was expressly directed against Eussia. Frederick William III., 
in the event of a war between that country and France, agreed 
to furnish 20,000 men, with sixty guns, for active service, with 
the necessary baggage trains, besides large garrisons to be 
placed in different towns of the kingdom. He also engaged to 
make no levy of troops, nor any military movement, except in 
concert with Prance and for the benefi.t of the alliance, so long 
as the French army should be on Prussian territory, or on that of 
the enemy. In case of a prosperous termination of the war, 
Prussia was to be indemnified for her expenses by an addition of 
territory. But in spite of this alliance, Prussia was treated 
by the French like the country of an enemy. Up to September, 
1812, 77,920 horses and 13,349 carriages were taken by force 

* Martens, A. J?. t. i. p. 427. May 14tli, 1811, ap. Garden, t, xiii. p. 
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from tiie province of Prussia^ and from the eight circles alone of 
Eastern Prussia 22^722 oxen} 

Before embarking in the Eussian war^ Napoleon made^ or pre» 
tended to make^ some conciliatory overtures to England, On 
April 17th^ 1812^ the Duke of Bassano^ the French Foreign 
Minister^ addressed a communication to Lord Castlereagh, in 
which he proposed the following bases of negotiation : The 
guarantee of the integrity of Spain; the renunciation by France 
of all extension of territory on the side of the Pyrenees; the 
declaration of the independence of the actual dynasty, and the 
government of Spain by the national constitution of the Cortes. 
Also^ the guarantee of the independence and integrity of Por- 
tugalj where the House of Braganza was to reign; the Kingdom 
of Naples to remain in possession of the present King of Naples ; 
the Kingdom of Sicily to be guaranteed to the actual House of 
Sicily; Sioain^ Portugal^ and Sicily to be evacuated both by the 
French and English forces. The- French Minister^ with that 
peculiar tact which belongs to his countrymen of fathering on 
others the results of their own acts, concluded his letter by 
declaring’, that if this, as he called it, foui’th attempt at peace, 
dictated solely by a regard for the interests of humanity and the 
repose of nations, should be unsuccessful, France would at least 
have the consolation to reflect that the blood which might still 
flow would lie wholly at the door of England.^ 

The whole tenour of the French communication evidently 
shows that Napoleon^s intention only was to attempt to set him- 
self right with European opinion; for he could not have seriously 
thought that England would consent to evacuate the Peninsula 
and Sicily, leaving his brother and his brother-in-law masters of 
Spain and Naples, and himself in possession of Holland and the 
coasts of Northern Germany. Lord Castlereagh, in reply, ob- 
served that if by the actual dynasty of Spain was meant the 
brother of the head of the French Government, and not the legi- 
timate Sovereign Ferdinand VII. and his heirs, the Prince Eegent 
had directed him frankly to declare that no proposition founded 
on such a base could be accepted. He was also instructed not 
to enter into recriminations on the accessory subjects of the 
French Minister's letter. The correspondence which had taken 
place at the previous epochs alluded to, and the judgment which 
the world had long since pronounced upon it, sufficed for the 
justification of Great Britain. Thus the peace of Europe, it has 

* Garden, t. xiii, p. 239 note. ^ IhU, p. 254-257. 
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l 3 een reaiarked/ remained coinproiiiised because Is^apoleon was 
resolved to maintain bis brother on the Spanish throne. It must, 
however, be admitted that, as he had bj his conduct towards 
Ferdinand made a personal enemy of that Prince, it vfas hazardous- 
to consent to his restoration. So difficult is it to regain the 
right path when once injustice has caused us to deviate from it. 

Some threatening correspondence had taken place between the 
Courts of the Tuileries and St. Petersburg in the course of 1811, 
and, on August 15th, one of those violent scenes had taken place 
between Napoleon and Prince Kurakin, the Eussian ambassador, 
before the whole diplomatic circle at the Tuileries, which the 
French Emperor was accustomed to get up when he contemplated 
a war, and which served byway of manifest to the different Euro- 
pean Courts. Napoleon terminated it by demanding that Eussia 
should withdraw the troops which she had placed on the frontiers 
of Poland, and should disavow her protest against the incorpora- 
tion of Oldenburg; though he had acknowledged in the course of 
the conversation that he had been ignorant of the nature of the 
relations between that Duchy and Eussia, and that, had he been 
acquainted with them, he should not have annexed it. Alexander 
refused to give up Oldenburg ; but he offered to place his forces 
on the footing of peace, if Napoleon would do the same. He had 
no intention, however, to make the affair of Oldenburg a cause of 
war;^ and all the military preparations which he had made were 
purely defensive. Prince Kurakin delivered to the French GoYern- 
inent, April SOth, 1812,a note which maybe regarded as the Eus- 
sian nltimatum. It demanded the conservation of Prussia, and its 
independenee of any political alliance directed against Eussia, a 
formal engagement for the entire evacuation of the Prussian 
States and fortresses, a diminution of the garrison of Dantzic, the 
evacuation of Swedish Pomerania, and an arrangement with the 
King of Sweden. Alexander, on his side, promised to make no 
change in the prohibitive measures he had adopted against direct 
commerce with England, and to come to an understanding with 
France about a system of licences. He also engaged to negotiate 
with France a commercial treaty, and to persuade the Duke of 
Oldenburg to accept a suitable equivalent for Ms Duchy.' This 
note remained unanswered, and after a little mere formal corre- 
spondence the rupture was complete. 

The marriage of Napoleon with an Austrian Princess, the appa- 

^ Sec Knesebeck’s Report to the March 231^1, 1812 , Ganlen, t. xiii. j;. 302. 
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rent consolidation of liis dynasty the following year by tlie birth 
of a son (March 20th, 1811), who received the title of King of 
Eome, had lulled the French nation with false hopes of peaces nor 
was it till the last moment that they were undeceived. The real 
object of the EmperoFs vast preparations was disguised under the 
most various and sometimes the most absurd pretences. FTapoleon 
himself seems to have entertained till the very last a hope that 
Alexander would not suffer matters to come to extremities, but 
that, dismayed by the mighty force arrayed against him, he would 
conjure the storm by yielding^ the demands of France. Kapoleon 
had made all his arrangements by the end of February, 1812. G-er- 
maiiy bore the appearance of a vast camp. The official state of 
Kapoleoffis army gave a total of 678,080 men, of whom consider- 
ably more than half were French. The remainder was composed of 
Germans,. Austrians, Poles, Italians, and other foreigners. . Making' 
the usual deductions, the elective force maybe estimated at 
considerably more than half a million men; Laving with them 
1,372 guns, and followed by more than 20,000 waggons and other 
carriages. 

On the 9th of May, after providing' for the conduct of affairs 
during his absence, Kapoleon, accompanied by the Empress, left 
St. Cloud for Dresden. The principal Sovereigns of Geraaany had 
been invited to meet him in that city; a Congress designed, not 
merely for the gratification of Kapoleoffis pride, but to draw more 
closely Ms alliance with its members, as well as to dazzle the eyes 
of Russia, and to inspire it, perhaps, even at the eleventh hour, 
with a desire for peace. lie arrived in Dresden, May 16tli, and 
took up his residence in the royal palace. On the following day 
appeared the Emperor and Empress of Austria, with the Arch- 
dukes, the Queen of Westphalia, the Duke of Saxe Weimar, the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg, and, successively, most of the Princes of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, with their principal Ministers. The 
King of Prussia arrived a few days later, having, according to a 
previous arrangement, at first expected to receive Kapoleon in 
Berlin.^ 

In the midst of all the fetes and splendour of his residence at 
Dresden, Xapoleoii employed himself in making the last arrange- 
ments for the campaign. The arrival of Count de Karbonne at 
Dresden, May 28tli, who had been despatched to St. Petersburg 
to make a last attempt to conciliate.the Emperor of Russia, put an 
end to all hopes of that description. Alexander was inflexible.. 

^ See for these affiiirs De Tradt, de VAmhetssade de Varsovie. 
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His last words to the French ambassador were^ that Napoleon 
might cross the Niemen, but that he would never sign a peace 
dictated on Eussian territory. The very nest day Napoleon left 
Dresden to join his army. After arranging at Thorn the affairs of 
the Duchy of Warsaw^ he appeared at Dantzic, June 6th^ and de- 
clared that town united to the French Empire. Thence he arrived 
at the head-quarters at Konigsberg, June 12th. At Gumbinnen^ 
the frontier town of East Prussia^ the rupture was finally declared^ 
June 21st. The declaration of war of the Emperor of Eussia was 
published^ July 6th^ at Vilna, where he had fixed his headquarters; 
since the French operations having for their bases the fortresses 
of the Lower Vistula and the Pregel; the attack would necessarily 
be made in this quarter.^ 

The Eussian line of defence was formed by three armies. The 
first of these; occupying the NiemeU; and consisting of 140;000 
men under Barclay de Tolly; was supported by Eiga and Diina- 
burg; and a vast entrenched camp at Drissa. The advanced guard 
occupied Kovno ; the centre; under the Grand Duke Constantine; 
was posted at Yilna and the environs; the right wing; commanded 
by Wittgenstein; secured; at Eossieny and Keydany; the roads to 
St. Petersburg'; the left; under Doctorof; was stationed between 
Grodno and Lida; covering the by-roads towards Moscow. The 
second army of about 60;000 meU; under Prince BagratioU; was 
concentrated more to the south; between Bialystok and 'Wolko- 
wisk; threatening the flank of the invaders. The third army; 
still further south; was assembled at Lutzk; on the road between 
Vienna and Kief; it consisted of about 45,000 meU; under Tor- 
massof; and was destined; like the army of Bagration; to act on the 
offensive. The Eussians had besides about 40;000 men in different 
garrisons ; to which must be added the army of Moldavia of 
60;000 meU; ultimately released by the Peace of Bucharest; as well 
as some regiments withdrawn from Finland; and the militia and 
volunteers of Moscow and St. Petersburg; 120;000 men. 

Such was the line of defence; against which Napoleon divided 
his army into five columns of attack. Macdonald; with the extreme 
left; was to advance from Tilsit; and hold Wittgenstein in check. 
The Emperor himself; with Davoust; Oudinot; Key; Murat; and 


^ The principal works on the Russian 
campaign are Chambray, Hist, de VEs” 
ptd. dc Eussie ; Labeaume, Belation de la 
Camjyagne de Bussie; S4gur, Hist, de 
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the Emperor Alexander)^ Hist, Milit, de 
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tbe Imperial Guards marched to attack the Eussian adyanced 
guard and centre at Kovno and Tilna. Prince Eugene^ with the 
third column, was to throw himself between Barclay de Tolly 
and Doctorof. The King of Westphalia, with the fourth, was to 
debouch by Grodno, and advance upon Bagration. Finally, Prince 
Schwarzenberg, with the fifth column, on the extreme right, was 
directed to hold Tormassof in check and to cover the Duchy of 
Warsaw. 

Napoleon, with 250,000 men, crossed the Niemen on the night 
of June 28rd. His object was to gain the elevated plateau form- 
ing the watershed which separates the sources of the Dwina and 
the Dnieper ; the first of which, running northwards, falls into the 
Baltic, while the other, taking a southexdy course, discharges itself 
into the Black Sea. On the northern side of this plateau, on the 
banks of the Dwina, stands the town of Vitebsk; on the southern, 
upon the Dnieper, Smolensk ; thus forming a position which, by a 
decisive battle, would open to Napoleon the road either^ to St. 
Petersburg or to Moscow. At his approach the Eussians abandoned 
Kovno and Yilna, which latter place he entered, June 28th. Eu- 
gene and Jerome had delayed their advance not to alarm BagTation 
premfiturely . It was not till the SOtli that they passed the Niemen ; 
Eugene at Pilony, Jerdme at Grodno. The evening before, a ter- 
rible storm had burst over Lithuania, succeeded by a hurricane, 
inundations, and excessive cold. In that and the two following 
days, 10,000 horses are said to have perished; the roads having 
become impracticable, the march of the troops was suspended, 100 
guns were abandoned, and an immense quantity of provisions and 
ammunition was sacrificed for want of transport. Jerome was 
detained at Grodno till July 4th, and hence Napoleon also was 
compelled to suspend his operations. But this delay is not to be 
imputed, as it has hitherto been by most historians, to the King 
of Westphalia. 

The Bishop of Mechlin (De Pradt), who had been sent as am- 
bassador to Warsaw, convoked in that city an extraordinary Diet, 
which having assembled, June 26th, immediately constituted itself 
a General Confederation for Poland, and declared the re-establish- 
ment of the Polish Kingdom and nation. The King of Saxony 
signed his adherence to the Confederation, July 12th. But Napo- 
leon, though such a re-establishment entered ultimately into his 
views, hesitated at pi‘esent to alienate his Austrian and Prussian 
allies by sanctioning such a step, and gave only an evasive answer 
to the deputation which had been despatched to solicit his consent. 
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Xapoleoii establislied at Vilna a section of tlie Imperial Cabinet, 
with tbe Duke of Bassano at the head ; so that foreign envoys, 
who at present followed his movements, might transact their busi- 
ness there with his Foreign Minister. He also instituted a provin- 
cial government of Lithuania, and caused proclamations to be pub- 
lished, exhorting the inhabitants to throw ofi" the Eussian yoke. 
But these appeals met with little or no response. The Lithuanians, 
assimilated to the Russians by a common language and religion, 
had experienced at the hands of the Imperial Government a frr 
more considerate treatment than Prussia had adopted towards her 
Polish subjects. 

Bai’clay de Tolly had retired to the entrenched camp at Drissa, 
on the Dwina, w-hither he was follo^Yed by Ney and Oiidinot. On 
their approach, the Eussian General retreated upon Vitebsk and 
Smolensk, and at the latter place he formed a junction wdth Ba- 
gration.^ That General had also retreated before Davoust, who 
bad nqw superseded the King of Westphalia in the command of 
the French right wing. Davoust had endeavoured to intercept 
BagratioiTs march, but, by a battle which the Russians offered him 
at Mohilev, July 23rd, was frustrated in that design. On July 
2oth, and two following days, Murat and Eugene fought some 
bloody battles atOstrownowiththe rear-guard of Barclay de Tolly^s 
army, in which they lost a great many men. At the approacli of 
the French, Vitebsk was burnt and abandoned by the Russians, 
who concentrated their forces at Smolensk. During' these events, 
Tormassof, with the Russian left, had succeeded in holding in check 
the extreme right of the French, composed of Austrians and 
Saxons under Prince Schwarzenb erg. 

The extreme heat of the weather and the privations endured by 
the French ai'my— for the Russians as they retreated had destroyed 
their magazines at Vilna and other places — induced Xapoleon to 
rest his men for the space of a fortnight at Vitebsk (July 28th — 
August 10th) . Xapoleon had previously lost seventeen days at 
Vilna : a delay considered by military critics as the greatest error he 
ever committed. On August lOth, the French army began to move 
upon Smolensk. On the 14th, a serious engagement took place at 


' The constant retreat of tlie Russians 
luis soinetnnesbeenascribedto acoricertecl 
l)hin to draw the French into the interior. 
This is a mistake. The Russians re- 
treated from necessity before superior 
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Krasnoi^ in wMcli Murat and Key were victorious. On tlie IGtli 
tlie Prencli army appeared before Smolensk. This place was 
regarded as the key of Moscow^ and Kapoleon resolved to take it 
by assault. The attack lasted the whole of the 17th^ and in the 
evening he was master of the town. But the victory had cost him 
12;,000 men^ and he found only a heap of smoking ruins. The 
Eussians^ as usual, had fired the town before abandoning it. Key 
crossed the Dniejoer in pursuit of the Russians, who had taken 
lip a strong position at Valutina, from which they were only 
dislodged after destroying 6,000 or 7,000 of their assailants 
(August 19th). Gouvion St. Cyr, who had succeeded Oudinot, 
disabled by a wound, gained a decisive victory over Wittgenstein at 
Polotsk, August ISth, wEich procured/or him the baton of Marshal. 

Many of KapoleoiPs generals were of opinion thft the campaign 
sliould now be terminated, that winter quarters should be esta- 
blislied on the Dnieper, and operations resumed on the return of 
spring. But on the 24th, the order' was given to march on Mos- 
cow, The Russians made a stand at Dorog'obush, but abandoned it 
as soon as they had set fire to the town and the magazines. Yiazina 
and Gjatsk shared the same fate. . This continued incendiarism 
filled the French with astonishment and horror. Kever before had 
they experienced a warfare of the kind; no conception of such 
sacrifices for the sake of national independence had ever crossed 
their minds. A constant rain, a desolate country, and sometimes 
an entire w-ant of water, added to their embarrassment and distress. 
The loss both of men and horses was enormous ; nevertheless, 
Napoleon was determined to proceed. Gjatsk was left September 
4th, and Mojaisk was now the only town before arriving at Moscow, 
xkt this time the command-in-chief of the Russian armies was 
transferred from Barclay de Tolly to Count Kiitusofi’; for though 
the military talents of the former general were undisputed, 
Alexander, in appointing Kutusoff, complied with the general wish 
of the nation that the forces should be commanded by a Russian. 

Between Gjatsk and Mojaisk, the main road is crossed by the 
little river Kologa, which at a short distance falls into the Moskva. 
On the farther side of the stream, encircling the village of Bo- 
cODixo, rises an amphitheatre of well-wooded hills, cleft by ravines, 
foiuning an admirable defensive position. In this place, strong by 
nature, and rendered still stronger by forts and redans, Kutiisofi* 
had entrenched his army. Napoleon recognized at a glance the 
strength of the position, but at the same time discovered a weak 
point, and resolved on the attack. The assault began on the morn- 
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ing of September 7tli^ and lasted all day, Tbe Russians were 
ultimately driven from their position^ but the morning of the 8th 
discovered at what expense. The field of battle was strewn with 
80,000 killed or wounded men, considerably more than half of 
whom were Russians. Among the wounded was Prince Bagration, 
who died a few days after. The French loss amounted to 28,000 
men, including 12 general ofiicers killed and 39 wounded. 

Although the French had gained no very decisive victory, Ku- 
tusoff, in consideration of his terrible loss, resolved to retire upon 
Moscow, and he took up a position in front of that city. But as 
his army consisted of only 90,000 men, of whom a great part were 
new levies and badly armed, there was no chance of successfully 
opposing Napoleon. On the^ appx^oach of the French, the Russians 
defiling througji Moscow, soon vanished in the vast plains to the 
east, and, on the 18th of September, Murat and Eugene presented 
themselves at the gates of the ancient capital of the Czars. At 
the sight of its towers, its palaces, and gilded domes, the French 
soldiery were filled with hope and joy, imagining that they had at 
length reached the term of all their labours and privations. But 
these anticipations were soon dissipated. On entering the city, it 
was discovered that all that remained of its vast population were 
some 12,000 or 15,000 persons, either foreigners or the dregs of 
the people. The rest of the inhabitants had taken flight; the 
houses were all shut up, silence reigned in the deserted streets, 
striking a deeper terror into the heart than the tumult of battle. 
Napoleon entered the city on the 15th, and took up his residence 
in the Kremlin. He could not conceal the sinister presages which 
crowded on his mind. Never before had he fought with a people 
who thus defended themselves. Alh around was desolation, and 
famine stared him in the face. 

While he was giving vent to his lamentations, a new horror sud- 
denly presented itself. The night was well advanced, when from 
the windows of the Kremlin the whole horizon seemed to glow 
with innumerable fires. Some had been observed the day before, 
which had been attributed to accident; but now there could be no 
doubt that the destruction of Moscow had been systematically 
oi'ganized. It had, indeed, been planned and executed by Count 
Eostoptchin, the governor of the city. Combustible materials had 
been placed in many houses, which were fired by a troop of paid 
incendiaries, under the directions of the police. The flames 
baffled all the exertions of the French to extinguish them. On 
the third day a strong north-west wund spread the fire over 
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the whole city. During five days nothing was to be seen but an 
ocean of flame^ which at length began to encompass the Eremliuj 
and compelled Napoleon to fly to the chateau of Petrofskoie^ about 
thx’ee miles from the town. But in a few days he returned to the 
Kremlin. That palace^ the churches^ and about a tenth part of 
the houses/ had escaped destruction. All Napoleon^s plans^ how- 
evei% were completely overthrown. In occupying Moscow, he had 
fancied that he should conquer the Eussian Empire ; but he found 
to his dismay that the Eussian s regarded that capital only as a 
heap of stones. 

Many plans of operation were now suggested by Napoleon^s 
generals. He himself had from the first decided for a retreat, but 
this could not be effected all at once. He had to collect provisions 
and ammunition, to take care of the sick and wounded, to provide 
and organize the means of transport. He employed this interval 
in attempting to open negotiations with the Eussian Emperor ; but 
without effect. Alexander had resolved not to treat while a French- 
man remained in his dominions; and all Napoleon’s overtures were 
left unanswered. The defeat of Murat, October 18th, hastened 
Napoleon’s departure. The Eussians had assaulted the canton- 
ments of the King of Naples, and captured 2,000 men and 12 
guns. Moscow would not much longer be safe, and the order of 
departure was given for the following day. 

We can only record some of the more prominent incidents of 
the memorable retreat from Moscow, perhaps the most disastrous 
on record since the days of Xerxes. Before leaving, Napoleon 
directed the Kremlin to be blown up — an act of barbarous malice 
which might have disgraced a Genseric or Attila. Fortunately, 
the explosion caused only partial damage. Napoleon’s plan of i^e- 
treat does not show his usual decision. Kutusoff had got into his 
front, intercepting the road to Smolensk. Napoleon had first de- 
termined to march on. Kaluga, form a junction with Murat, and 
take a more southern route than that by which he had advanced, 
through the valley of the Ugra, which had not been exhausted of 
provisions. But at Malo-Jaroslavetz the Eussians delivered an 
obstinate battle, October 24th ; and though the French remained 
victorious, Napoleon decided on regaining the former road, by 
Gjatsk and Viazma, Thus, after ten days’ march, the army found it- 
self again only thirty or forty miles from Mo^ow, — a circumstance 
which began to fill the soldiery with anxiety. The temperature, 
moreover, began to fall, the Cossacks to appear. Kutusoff hovered 
round the French, but avoided an engagement, unwilling to 
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risk Ms men in securing a prey wMcli lie knew must fall by cold, 
liunger^ and fatigue. Tlie Frencli^ However^ arrived in tolerable 
safety at Dorogobusk^ November oth ; but after this point all tlie 
iioiTors of the retreat began. On tlie night of November 6th the 
temperature suddenly fell to that of the most i%oro us winter. In 
that dreadful night thousands of men perished^ and nearly all the 
horsesj which compelled the abandonment of the greater part of 
the convoys. From this point the road began to be strewn with 
corpses^ presenting the aspect of a continuous battle-field. Some 
were observed who^ delirious with hunger^ devoured the bodies of 
their dead comrades! All was now confusion and disorder ; disci- 
pline was no longer observed except by the Guards in the centre of 
which proceeded the carriage containing the Emperor and the 
Iving of Naples. The French van entered Smolensk November 
9th. Kutusoff had fallen upon Baraguay dTIilliers at Liakhovo, 
and destroyed the whole brigade Augereau. Eugene^ who had 
struck to the right to reach Vitebsk^ hearing that that place was 
occupied by Wittgenstein^ had been foi’ced to retrace his steps 
towards Smolensky crossing the Yop on the ice^ penetrating 
through almost impracticable marshes^ and exposed at the same 
time to the attacks of the Cossacks. He at length rejoined the 
main army^ but with the loss of all his artillery convoys, woundecl, 
and stragglers. 

At Smolensk there were still 40,000 men under arms, but ill 
provided with ammunition and provisions. The cokl was at 20 
degrees of Eeaumnr. Hei’e Napoleon divided his army into four 
corps. He himself with the Imperial Guard left Smolensk 
November 14th, directing Eugene to follow him in a few hours. 
Davoust was to inarch on the 15th, while Ney, who commancled 
the rear-guard, was not to leave the town till the 17th, after 
blowing up the walls. In this order they were to march upon 
Krasno'i, the defile at which place presents a sort of natural 
ambuscade. These arrangements have been censured by mili- 
tary critics as inconceivable mistakes. The Russians, who were 
marching parallel to, and at a short distance from, the Frencb, 
arrived at Krasnoi before them, and had thus the opportunity to 
attack each division separately. Napoleon, it is said, should have 
advanced with all his columns abreast by the roads which run 
parallel with the hif h road — a disposition by which they would 
not only have arrived simultaneously at Ivrasnoi, but which would 
also have better enabled them to find subsistence. The Russians 
suftered Napoleon to pass ; but Eugene with the second column 
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was attacked^ and in order to reacli Krasnoi was compelled to 
make a long detour in tlie iiiglit. Davoust was also attacked^, but 
was released from liis dangerous situation bj a diversion caused 
by l^apoleon attacking tlie Eussian corps nearest Krasnoi. Ney^ 
witb tke rear-guard of 6^000 men^ suffered most severely. Napo- 
leon could not wait for him without delivering a general engage- 
ment;, and he had therefore to cut his way through the Eussian 
army. This he effected with consummate gallantry^ and reached 
the general quarters of Orsha ; but with only 800 or 900 men ! ’■ 
The arrival at Orsha on the Dnieper terminates the first act 
of this bloody drama. Napoleon had left Moscow with upwards of 
100^,000 combatants and more than 550 guns. He had now about 
SOjOOO men and 25 pieces of artillery; his cavalry was almost 
annihilated. The remainder of the march seemed to promise 
fewer hardships and dangers. The Eussians had been out- 
marched; a new park of artillery had been obtained; and it 
was hoped that the army would soon be strengthened by a 
junction with the divisions of Dombrow’^ski and O.udinot, But 
on the other hand; Wittgenstein; advancing from the north; had 
defeated St. Cyi’; October 18th and 20th, at Polotsk; occupied 
Vitebsk; November 7th; and was marching to join Tchitchagof; 
whO; with the Eussian troops from Moldavia; had seized BorissoV; 
November 21st; destroyed the bridge; and thus intercepted the 
passage of the Beresina. The Emperor arrived at Borissov on 
the 25th; and finding the bridge destroyed; resolved to cross at 
Studianka; twelve miles higher uj) the stream; where Oudinot 
was directed to construct bridges. Here the Emperor and a 
considerable part of the army effected their passage; November 
27th. But in the night the most frightful disorder ensued. Both 
ends of the bridge had become choked with carriages in inex- 
tricable confusion; when Wittgenstein; coming up early in the 
morning; directed a terrible cannonade upon the bridge. Many 
endeavoured to save themselves by fording or swimming the 
river; but for the most part perished in the attempt. Among 
the victims were many wmmen and children who had accompanied 
the army. An obstinate battle was also delivered here between 
Victor and Vdittgenstein. At length; on the 29th; Victor; by 
order of Napoleoii; after burning all the carriages which encum- 
bered tho bridges and their avenueS; and finally the bridges 


* De Fe:ionac, Journal de la Campagne division, brought back 200 to the Vistula ! 
d(j lJust<ic m 1812. The autlioi’, who com- Ap. Garden, xiii. 463. 
manded a regiment of 3,000 men in Xey's 
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tHemselreSj hastened to join the main arnay^ which had preceded 
him^ still leaving on the left bank a small rear-guard and upwai*ds 
of 12^000 non-combatants. 

The march was now pm^sued towards- Yilna^ the frosts of each 
night carrying off numerous victims. At Smorgoni^ Napoleon^ 
appointing the King of Naples to the command-in-chief^ took 
leave of his principal officers^ and set off in all haste for Paris 
(December 6th). His departure was prepared by a little con- 
certed scene. Murat, Prince Eugene, the Duke of Istria, urged 
him to depart ; when Napoleon, in a well-simulated fit of rage, 
made at the Duke of Istria with his drawn sword, exclaming that 
None but his mortal enemy could advise him to quit the army.''’ 
In the evening’, however, he sent for the Duke, and told him that, 
as they all desired it, he should leave. ^ His departure has perhaps 
been too severely censured. He could no longer be of much 
service to the army, while his presence in Paris was absolutely 
necessary. An event which had occurred in Paris showed lio'w 
jirecarious was his hold of power, and that while he was dreaming 
of conquering the world, even the sceptre of France might be 
wrested from his grasp. On October 23rd, General Malet, a man 
of republican principles, and a few coadjutors, by spreading a 
report of Napoleon^s death, and forging some pretended orders, 
obtained the command of a considerable military force, and 
remained for a few hours master of Paris. The imposture was, 
however, soon discovered, and was expiated not only by the death 
of Malet and his confederates, but also of the military officers 
whom he had deceived. 

Napoleon, travelling rapidly by way of Vilna, Warsaw, and 
Di’esden, arrived unexpectedly in Paris on the night of December 
18th. His departure caused great dissatisfaction among the 
troops, and increased their disorganization. Curses rose on 
all sides against the betrayer, who, as in Egypt, had first sacri- 
ficed his men, and then abandoned them. The march was re- 
sumed under the most gloomy auspices, the cold increasing in 
intensity. General Gratien, with a corps of 12,000 men, princi- 
pally Germans, had left Yilna to meet the retreating army, and 
formed a junction -with them at Ochmiana; but only half Gratien^’s 
men had survived the march; the rest perished in the night of 
December 6th ! Yilna was reached on the 8th, but the French 
could make no stay there — the Eussians were at their heels. On 
leaving the town they had to surmount a hill, the road over which 
^ Cliateaubriand, ap, Garden, t. xiv. p. 20, note. 
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]bad become a sheet of ice^ rendering it entirely impracticable for 
horses. All the carriages and waggons were left at the bottom^ 
and it became necessary to burn them^ to prevent them from 
becoming the prey of Platoff and his Cossacks. Among them 
was the military chesty which was abandoned to pillage. At 
length the small remains of that brilliant and numerous army^ 
which six months before had entered Kovno^ regained that town^ 
and crossed the JTiemen. Three hundred thousand corpses^ French^ 
Italian^ and German^ had been burnt on the road between Mos- 
cow and Vilna ! ^ At Gumbinnen^, a man in a brown great coat, 
with a long beard, inflamed eyes, and a face all scorched and 
blackened, presented himself before General Dumas. Here I am 
at last, he exclaimed. What ! don^t you know me, Dumas ? 
^‘^N'05 who are you?^*^ I am Marshal Hey, the rear-guard of 
the grand army. I fired the last shot on the bridge of Kovno, I 
threw the last of our arms into the Niemen, and found my way 
hither through the woods ! 

Hey, the bravest of the brave,^^ is the hero of the retreat 
from Moscow. 


^ Official account, ap. Garden, t. xiii. belonged, at last took up its quarters in 
p. 4S4. The fourth corps d>arm6e of one room ! See his Relation Oirconstan- 
48,000 men, to which Ca.pt. Labeaume cite. 
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CHAPTER LXVIL 

N APOLEON^S twentj-niiith. bulletin from Molodetscbno, 
wHch arrived in Paris only two days before himself^ Iiad at 
lengtli communicated the real state of the grand army^ and filled 
the Parisians with consternation. It concluded with the assurance 
that ^^His Majesty^s health had never been better a phrase 
wMch^ from any other man in such circumstances^ might liaye 
been received as mockery and insult. But Xapoleon knew his 
publicj and reckoned with well-placed confidence on the dominion 
which he exercised over their minds. He was welcomed by the 
Legislative Body with its usual servile adulation; and in a few 
days the misfortunes of the Eussian campaign seemed to be for- 
gotten. Xapoleon immediately began to prepare for the great 
struggle which awaited him. The conspiracy of Malet had shown 
that his dynasty depended only on his own life. To obviate this 
danger^ he determined on the establishment of a Eegency. A law 
was passed for that purpose^ and the Emperor^ by letters patent of 
March SOth^ appointed the Empress Maria Louisa Eegent, Tlie 
Arch- Chancellor Cambacei’es was named First Counsellor of the 
Eegency^ the Duke of Cadore (Champagny) Secretary. In order 
to strengthen his Government by conciliating the clergy^ wlio^ 
since Ms misfortunes^ had displayed strong symptoms of oppo- 
sition/ Xapoleon reconciled himself with Pope Pius VII. who 
was still residing at Fontainebleau^, and concluded with him a new 
Concordat. But his principal cares were directed to the raising 
of an army. As the conscription of 1812 was far from sufficing 
for that purpose^ a Decree was issued requiring 100^000 men 
from the National Guards another lOG^OOO from the conscrip- 
tions of the last four years, and the same number from the con- 
scription of 1814. The latter was raised to 150^,000, and thus the 
army was reinforced by a total of 350^000 men. But this was not 
all. Appeals were made to the patriotism and to the fears of the 
nation. The cry of 1793 against the Coalition was again raised, 
the country was proclaimed to be in danger, and under the influ- 
ence of the excitement thus produced, the Senate voted, April 3rd 
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— Prussia having tlien declared herself— another 18;,000 men. 
Among these was to be a guard of honour of 10,000 young men 
selected from the foremost families of Prance.^ Thus the French 
army was again put upon a most formidable footing ; but it was 
very deficient in cavalry, especially light horse — a circumstance 
which deprived Napoleon^s victories in 1813 of all adequate 
results. 

One of the first consequences of the Russian campaign was the 
abandonment of Napoleon by his German allies, for which the 
Prussian general York had given the signal. Instead of joining 
Marshal Macdonald, the commander of his division, at Tilsit, 
York had concluded with the Russian General Diebitsch a capitu- 
lation at Tauroggen, December 20th, 1812, by which the Prussian 
corps was to separate itself from the French army and remain 
neutral. York, in concluding this convention, believed himself to 
be acting in conformity with the secret wishes of Frederick 
William III., and though that Sovereign and his Minister Harden- 
berg deemed it proper, or politic, to censure the act, and even to 
supersede Yoik by General Kleist, yet his act ultimately obtained 
a formal approval (March 11th). The general feeling of the 
Prussians, and especially of some of their leading men, inclined 
for an alliance with Russia. Many distinguished Prussians had 
actually entered Alexander's service. The Baron von Stein had 
been in constant attendance upon him since May, 1812 ; while 
Clausewitz and several other Prussian staff-officers had taken 
service in the Russian army. When, by the progress of the Rus- 
sian arms, Stein was enabled to visit Konigsberg, he assembled 
the States of Prussia, and with the help of Dohna and Clausewitz 
organized a militia of 30,000 men. 

Hardenberg, however, at first deemed it prudent to deceive 
Napoleon by renewed professions of friendship. In order to 
obviate the impression which York^s defection was likely to pro- 
duce in France, Prince Hatzfeldt wms despatched to Paris in 
January, 1813, with assurances of steadfast alliance on the part of 
Prussia. Yet, at the same time, Frederick William was negotiating 
with Russia, and, for the purpose of better concealment, at Stock- 
holm. Soon after, General Krusemark was sent ambassador to 
Paris, to prepare mattei's gradually for a rupture. He was in- 
structed to demand 93,000,000 francs as an excess of supplies 
furnished to the French armies under the Gonvention of February, 
1812. Towards the end of January the King* of Prussia suddenly 
. ; Bignon, t/ Aii.'p, 4.’ . . , ' ' 
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left Potsdam^ where lie was in danger of a coup de main on the 
part of the French^ and proceeded to Breslau; taking with him^ 
however^ the French ambassador. But after this step his intentions 
could not much longer be concealed^ especially as he now began 
to be surrounded by such men as Bliicher^ Gneisenau^ and Scharn- 
horst. On February 3rd he issued a proclamation calling to arms 
all Prussians from the age of seventeen to forty-four^ and he soon 
after authorized the formation of volunteer corps. By engage- 
ments with France^ the regular army^ as we have seen^ could 
not be cai'ried beyond 42^000 men; but so large a portion of the 
Prussian youth had been quietly exercised in the use of armSj that 
the King could at any time dispose of 150^,000 men. A treaty 
of alliance with Eussia was signed by Hardenberg at Breslau-^ 
February 27th^ and on the following day by Kutusoff at Kalisz.^ 
By this treaty Eussia engaged to provide 150^000 men for the 
ensuing war^ and Prussia at least 80^000^ exclusive of garrisons. 
By a separate and secret article^ the Emperor of Eussia under- 
took that Frederick William should be reinstated in all the 
dominions which he had possessed before the war of 1806^ with 
the exception of the Electorate of Hanover. Alexander himself 
arrived at Breslau March 15th^ and on the following day the Eus- 
sian alliance was notified to the French ambassador^ who imme- 
diately took his departure. On March 27th^ Krusemark delivered 
to the French Foreign Minister the Prussian declaration of war. 
The reply of the Duke of Bassano is, perhaps, one of the most 
cutting diplomatic letters ever written.^ All that was worthy of 
consideration, he observes, in the Prussian note, reduces itself to 
this. In 1812, Prussia solicited an alliance with France because the 
French armies were nearer than the Eussian to the Prussian States. 
In 1813, Prussia violates these treaties because the Eussian armies 
are nearer than the French armies. He then goes on to expose 
the shifts and perfidy of the Prussian Government ever since the 
French Eevolution. In 1792, when Finance seemed to be on the 
verge of destruction, Prussia made war upon her. Three years 
later, when Prance began to triumph, Prussia abandoned her 
allies, passed, with Fortune, to the side of the Convention, and 
was the first of the allied Powers to acknowledge the French Ee- 
public. In 1796, after the French reverses in Italy, Prussia 
again began to veer, but returned to the old point after the defeat 
of the Eussians at Zurich and of the English in Holland. In 1805, 


^ The text of the treaty is in Garden, 


^ It will be found in Garden, t. xiv. 
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wken France was menaced by Austria and Russia, Prussia con- 
'cluded with Alexander the Treaty of Berlin, and vowed eternal 
enmity to Prance on the ashes of Frederick the Great. Yet six 
weeks had scarcely elapsed when, after the battle of Austerlitz, 
Prussia tore up this treaty, abjured the celebrated oath of Pots- 
dam, and betrayed Russia, as she had before betrayed France ! 

As a complement to the alliance of February 27th, an agreement 
was concluded between Russia and Prussia, March 19th, as to the 
method of conducting the war. All German Princes who did not 
aid in the war of liberation were to be declared deposed from their 
thrones. The dissolution of the Confederation of the Rhine had 
been proclaimed by Field-Marshal Kutusoff at Kalisz, March 25th. 
The Duke of Mecklenbui’g-Schweinn had renounced it before the 
appearance of this proclamation (March 14th) , and the Duke of 
Mecklenburg- Strelitz followed soon after (March 30th) . 

Austria, like Prussia, was preparing to throw off the French 
alliance covertly and by degrees, although it seems certain that 
the Cabinet of Vienna had already determined, in the middle of 
December, on joining Russia."^ Prince Schwarzenberg had con- 
ducted the war on the part of Austria without any vigour. At the 
invitation of Alexander, he had concluded at Warsaw an armistice 
with the Russians, December 21st, and towards the end of January, 
1813, he retired’ towards Cracow and the frontiers of Galicia, 
taking with him Poniatowski and the Polish army, and abandoning 
Warsaw to the Russians by capitulation. Lebzeltern, the Austrian 
plenipotentiary, concluded with the Russian Ministei’, Count 
Jfesselrode, at Kalisz, March 29th, a secret arrangement, by which 
the Russians were to denounce the armistice, and to feign an 
attack with supeiaor forces, when the Austrians would retire to 
the right bank of the Vistula, thus abandoning the Duchy of 
Warsaw. It is said that Count Bubna, the Austrian ambassador 
at Paris, was instructed to try whether Kapoleon would bid a 
higher price than the allies for Austrians friendship. Kapoleon 
offered Silesia, but would relinquish nothing that he had annexed 
to France. He declared, If the enemy was already at Mont- 
martre, I would not give up a single village.'*^ A year after, 
Montmartre was actually occupied by the allies.*^ Austria assumed 
for the present the attitude of an armed neutrality, and offered her 
mediation ; in which policy she was joined by Saxony. The allies 
had hoped to draw the King of Saxony to their cause, and that his 

‘ See a conversation of Mettemich, quoted by Garden, t. xiv. p. 160 . 
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example would decide the other Confederates of the Ehine. But 
Frederick Augustus III, turned a deaf ear to their overtures ; 
retired to Plauen^ then to Eatishon^ in the dominions of his 
broth er-in-laWj King Maximilian Joseph; and finally^ towards the 
end of Aprils at the invitation of the Emperor Francis^ to Prague ; 
whither he was accompanied by his family and troops. By the 
Convention of Yienna^ he agreed to cede the Duchy of Warsaw, 
if that point should be made an indispensable condition of peace ; 
Austria undertaking that he should receive a suitable indemnifi- 
cation so far as circumstances should permits 

Great Britain^ besides the part she was taking in the Peninsu- 
lar war^ was also engaged at this time in a war with the United 
States of North America^ arising out of maritime questions con- 
nected with the Continental System. Into this wai% however, 
which lasted from June^ 1812, to the Peace of Ghent, December 
24th, 1814, it is not our intention to enter. It had little or no 
effect on the general affairs of Europe ; it belongs properly to the 
domestic history of England, and will be found related in all the 
works on that subject. But, although the two wars alluded to were 
enough to occupy the attention, and employ the resources, of 
Great Britain, she, nevertheless, took an active part in the affairs 
of the Continent. 

We have seen that, by the treaty between Sweden and Eussia, 
of April 5th, 1812, the former Power had engaged to take part in 
the war against Napoleon, after she should have been put in pos- 
session of Norway. The English Government, when their acces- 
sion to this Convention was requested, appeared disposed to 
support it with subsidies ; but, probably from a suspicion that 
Bernadotte was the secret friend of Napoleon, they required that 
Sweden should first take an active part in the war, by? sending an 
army into Germany. So long as Prussia remained the ally of 
France, this step was impracticable; but, after the catastrophe of 
the French army, the objection vanished. In the spring of 1813, 
negotiations were renewed with Sweden, and on the Srd of March, 
a treaty was concluded at Stockholm, between that Power and 
Great Britain. The English Government was desirous that Den- 
mark should be made a j)arty to the arrangements, which included 
the cession of Norway to Sweden, and negotiations were opened, 
through Eussia, with the Danish Government. Sweden declared 
that she should be content with the Norwegian Duchy of Dront- 
heim, as the possession of that province would release her armies 
^ Garden, t, xiv. p. 292 sqq. - p. 307 . 
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from tli 0 clanger of being turned by tlie Danes^ and sbe offered in 
exchange her possessions in Pomerania. These proposals were^ 
however^ rejected^ and Sweden then reverted to her demand of all 
hTorway. By the treaty mentioned. Great Britain agreed to co- 
operate in that purpose. Sweden engaged to employ on the 
Continent an army of at least 30,000 men, under the command 
of the Crown Prince, and Great Britain undertook to furnish 
a million sterling for their equipment and maintenance. She also 
ceded to Sweden the French island of Guadaloupe, which she had 
conquered. Sweden opened the ports of Gothenburg, Karlshamn, 
and Stralsund, as entre^oU for British and colonial goods ; which 
were to pay an acZ valorem duty of one per cent, on entering and 
leaving.^ Prussia also concluded a treaty with Sweden, April 
22nd, 1813, by which she engaged to add a corps of 27,000 men 
to the army commanded by the Crown Prince, and Charles XIII. 
also entered into an alliance with the provisional Spanish 
; Government, March 19th. But, in spite of these treaties, it was 
not till the following August that Sweden declared war against 
France. 

j Napoleon no sooner ascertained the intention of Charles XIII. 

t to enter the Coalition, than he threatened to send 40,000 men to 
the aid of Denmark. The Crown Prince answered this threat by 
his celebrated letter of March 23rd, 1813, in the composition of 
which Madame de Stael is supposed to have been concerned. 
Bernadette formed a counter-scheme to overthrow Napoleon, by 
means of the French themselves, by recalling General Moreau 
from banishment, who was then residing at Morrisville, in New 
Jersey. It was thought that many of the French would join the 
hero of Hohenlinden, including the prisoners set at liberty by 
Eussia and England. Moreau was sent for, and arrived at Hel- 
singborg, August 6th, but, unfortunately, only to meet his death 
>shortly after. 

The Emperor of Eussia had also succeeded in conciliating the 
Poles to his cause, chiefly by means of his friend and confidant, 
the Polish Prince, George Adam Czartorinsky. A Eussian party 
had been organized by Czartorinsky in Warsaw, which looked for- 
ward to the re-erection of the Kingdom of Poland, not by means 
of Napoleon, but through the powerful and beneficent Emperor of 
Eussia. The Polish nobles doubted not the feasibility of the pro- 
ject, as it was given out that a Eussian Prince was to rule the re- 
established kingdom. Alexander appears not to have given any 
^ Garden, t. xiv. p. 356. 
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direct sanction to this scheme; but he assured the Poles of his 
friendship^ and promised that his troops should treat them as 
friends and brothers. 

[Napoleon started from St. Cloudy to take the command of his 
armies in Germany, April 15th, 1818. But before we describe the 
commencement of the campaign, it will be necessary to advert to 
the movements of the Grand Army of Russia after its abandonment 
by Napoleon, and the assumption of the command by his brother- 
in-law, the King of Naples. Murat had conducted the retreat by 
Konigsberg and Dantzic as far as Posen, when he told his officers 
that it was no longer possible to serve a madman ; that there was 
not a Sovereign in Europe who any longer trusted Napoleoffis 
word or his treaties; that for his own part he could have made 
peace with England ; that he was as much the King of Naples as 
Francis was Emperor of Austria. It was in vain that Davoust, the 
Prince of Neufchatel and the Viceroy Eugene remonstrated; Murat 
set off by post, January 16th, for his Neapolitan dominions in the 
disguise of a German traveller, thus abandoning the trust which 
Napoleon had confided to him. After his departure, Eugene had 
the courage to place himself at the head of the remnant of the 
grand army, about 12,000 men. The retreat from Posen to 
Leipsic reflects on Eugene the greatest honour. He arrived at 
Leipsic, by way of Berlin and Wittenberg, March 9th, and having 
been joined on his march by many scattered bands, he then 
counted 50,000 men under his standards. Thus when all seemed 
lost he was mainly instrumental in restoring the balance of fortune, 
and gained time for Napoleon to reappear upon the scene. Besides 
the force under Eugene, there were also upwards of 60,000 French 
distributed in Prussian and Polish fortresses. 

Meanwhile the Russians had entered Prussia, and were every- 
where received by the inhabitants as deliverers. Some of their 
light troops having pushed on as far as Hamburg, the inhabitants 
rose against the French garrison, which had been much reduced 
by the departure of General Lauriston, and constrained General 
Oarra St. Cyr to cross the Elbe; when the Russian troops were 
admitted into the town, March 18th, and the port was thrown open 
to the English. Wittgenstein, leaving Berlin with the Russian 
van, March 29tli, met and defeated Eugene at Mdckem, April 5th, 
who thereupon retreated to Magdeburg, and ultimately took up 
a position on the Saale, while Wittgenstein fixed his quarters at 
Dessau. The main body of the Russians, under Alexander in 
person and Kutusoff, was at this time at Kalisz. The Prussian 
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army had also been placed under the command-in-chief of Kutusoff. 
The allied army began to move^ April 7th. Winzingerode and 
Bliicher traversing Lusatia^ arrived before Dresden^ when Davoust 
retired with his forces, after blowing up a great part of the bridge. 
The allies entered the old town of Dresden, April 26th. Kutusoff 
having died on the 28th, the command-in-chief was conferred on 
Wittgenstein. 

Napoleon arrived at Erfurt, April 25th, and assumed the com- 
mand of his forces.^ A campaign was now to open on a scale 
never before seen in Europe. The line of operations embraced 
the whole Continent, from the Baltic to the Adriatic, besides the 
incidental war in the Spanish Peninsula. The French left rested 
on Liibeck and Hamburg j their right on Verona and Venice. 
This line may be divided into three portions : the first being’ com- 
prised between Hamburg and the Ex’z-gebirge, at the southern 
extremity of Saxony; the second between the Erz-gebirge and 
Tyrol, and the third between Tyrol and the Adriatic. The first, 
or northernmost of these divisions, was to be the main scene of 
action, and was occupied by the grand French army, estimated at 
250,000 men. A Bavarian corps on the Inn, and the French re- 
serves at Wiirtzburg, held the second portion of the line; making 
a total force in G ermany of about 350,000 men. In Italy, an army 
of 40,000 men was posted on the Tagliamento. Napoleon formed 
a junction with the army of Eugene on the 29th, between Naum- 
burg and Merseburg on the Saale. Some Prussian corps were 
driven back at Weissenfels, and the French army took the road 
to Dresden. In order to intercept this march, the Eussians and 
Prussians, under the Emperor Alexander and King Frederick 
William III. in person, had concentrated themselves at Leipsic, 
w^hence they marched out to meet the French on the plains of 
Llitzen, famous for the last battle and death of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Napoleon was ignorant of their position, and came upon them 
almost by surprise. His forces were far superior in number, con- 
sisting of 115,000 men, while those of the allies were under 70,000. 
The allies were defeated after an obstinate and bloody battle at 
Gross Goeschex,*^ May 2nd, which, however, was anything but 
decisive ; in fact, both sides claimed the victory. The allies re- 
treated, as they asserted, only on account of their numerical in- 
feriority; they lost no guns nor prisoners, and retired in good 

^ For the campaign of 1813, see Glau- leons Feldmig in Sachsen im JctJirr., 1813; 
sewitz, B. vii, ; K. von Plot ho, Der Krieg Norvins, Fortefmille de 1813 j Fain, iUS. 
in- Deutschland imd Frankreich in den de mdcccxiii. 

Jaliren 1813 tmd 181-i; Odeleben, ^ The French call it the battle of Liitzen. 
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ordei% unpursued by the enemy. TMs result was chiefly owing to 
Napoleon^s deficiency in cavalry^ while the allies were very strong 
in that arm. In this battle^ General Scharnhorst was mortally 
wounded. 

The allies retreating in two columns^ crossed the Elbe, May 7% 
the Eussians at Dresden, the Prussians at Meissen, and again 
formed a junction at Bautzen. Here they took up a strong position, 
and having received large reinforcements, determined to await 
another battle. The French entered Dresden, May 8th, where 
Napoleon halted awhile to refresh his army, and to conduct some 
negotiations. He caused an imperious letter to be written to the 
King of Saxony, by which that Sovereign was required to direct 
General Thielmann, the Saxon commandant at Torgau, to deliver 
that fortress to the French, and to join the corps of General Eeg- 
nier ; also, to send all the Saxon cavalry to Dresden, and to declare 
in a letter to the Emperor that he still remained a member of the 
Confederation of the Ehine. Frederick Augustus was allowed only 
six hours to consider of these demands, when, if he did not comply, 
he would he declared a traitor [felon), and luould cease to reign} 
Such was the style in which Napoleon treated his tributary Princes! 
Frederick Augustus obeyed the despot^s mandate, and returned to 
his capital, May 12th. Napoleon declared that he would spare 
Saxony; but it became, in fact, the chief theatre of the war, and 
during six months had to support near half a million soldiers. 
Thielmann, who had refused to surrender Torgau at the summons 
of Napoleon, having received an order to that effect from his 
Sovereign, abandoned the Saxon service for that of Eussia. 

Napoleon, during his sojourn at Dresden, also attempted a nego- 
tiation with the Emperor Alexander. Alarmed at the attitude of 
Austria, as an armed mediator, he was prepared to make important 
sacrifices to Eussia in order to come to an understanding with that 
Power ; in which case his father-in-law would be at his mercy. 
His chief motive for this step was the want of cavalry, which 
hampered all his operations ; otherwise, he observed, he should not 
have proposed an armistice. He sent to the allied outposts to 
inquire whether the Duke of Vicenza would be received as a nego- 
tiator ; but the application was refused, and it therefore became 
necessary to fight. 

The allies had profited by Napoleon^s delay of ten days at 
Dresden to strengthen their position at Bautzen with field-works. 
Their left, under Wittgenstein, rested on the mountains of Bohe- 
^ Garden, t. xiv. p. 393 sqq. 
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mia; their riglit^ commanded by Blucher_, was covered by the Spree 
and the little town of Bautzen. Their whole army^ which Alex- 
ander commanded in person^ numbered 96^000 men^ of which 
68^000 were Eussians. The French army consisted of about 
148^000 men. Napoleon attacked the allies^ May 20th and 21st. 
On the first day the French canned the town of Bautzen ; on the 
next day Napoleon broke the allied centre^ and compelled them to 
retreat. A movement of Ney^s contributed much to the victory. 
He had been detached with a strong corps, apparently against 
Berlin, but suddenly retraced his steps, and fell upon the right of 
the allies. Covered by their numerous cavalry, the allies retired 
in good order towards Lauban and Gorlitz, leaving to Napoleon the 
field of battle, strewn with 50,000 bodies. The French attacked 
the Russian rear-guard at Reichenbach, May 22nd, but were ter- 
ribly maltreated and lost several guns. A few days aftei% Wittgen- 
stein was superseded in the chief command by Barclay de Tolly. 
The allies, instead of proceeding to Breslau, struck to the right 
towards Schweidnitz, and formed an entrenched camp at Pulzen, 
May 29th. Napoleon, on the other hand, pushed on to Breslau, 
which he entered June 1st; an advance which somewhat endan- 
gered his base of operations. In the north of Germany, the French 
and Danes under Davoust I’ecovered Hamburg, May 30th, and took 
a terrible vengeance for their expulsion, by driving out 48,000 of 
the inhabitants, and razing 8,000 houses. In conformity with the 
orders of Napoleon, a regular reign of terror was now inaugurated, 
combined with systematic pillage, including that of the bank. 
Liibeck, which was entered by the French June 3rd, was treated 
in the same manner. 

- After the battle of Bautzen, Napoleon renewed the attempt at 
negotiation, and an armistice was concluded at the village of Poi- 
SCHWITZ, near Jauer, June 4th. The armistice was to last till 
July 20th, with six days^ notice of its termination. Napoleon now 
returned to Dresden and employed the interval in preparing the 
plan of the ensuing campaign, which was calculated on the no 
longer doubtful accession of Austria to the allies. England took 
an active part in organizing the Fifth Coalition. Lord Gath cart, 
the English Ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburg, and Sir 
Charles Stuart, brother of Lord Castlereagh, accredited to the 
Court of Berlin, both which Ministers followed the movements 
of the allied armies, concluded treaties with Russia and Prussia at 
Reichenbach. By that with Prussia, signed June 14th, Great 
Britain agreed to pay a subsidy of 666,666Z. sterling for the 
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maintenance of 80,000 men during* the remaining six months of 
the year. If the allied arms should prove successful^ the King of 
Prussia was to be reinstated in the dominions which he had possessed 
before the war of 1806. Frederick William III. on his side en- 
gaged to cede the bishopric of Hildesheim and some other terri- 
tories to Hanover. By the Treaty with Eussia^ June ISth^ the 
Emperor Alexander agreed to keep in the field an army of 160^000 
meuj for which he was to receive from the British Government 
the sum of 1,333,334L to January Ist^, 1814. It was also agreed 
to issue five millions sterling in notes, CdXLedi . federate money, 
guaranteed by Great Britain, Russia, and Prussia, of which Russia 
was to dispose of two-thirds, and Prussia of the remainder.^ At 
this time, while Austria was offering her mediation for the re- 
storation of a continental peace, she was negotiating with the 
aides ; and the Austrian plenipotentiaries were consulted about the 
plan of the future campaign. 

These negotiations were to be kept secret; but Napoleon learned 
them all, and in a violent scene with Count Metternich, whom 
the Cabinet of Vienna had sent to Dresden to propose a peace 
Congress, he accused that Minister of receiving bribes from Eng- 
land. It was, however, agreed that a Congress should assemble 
at Prague, July 5th, under Austrian mediation, and the armistice 
was prolonged to August 10th. None of the parties, however, 
were in earnest in this matter ; they were only seeking to gain 
time. The, Congi-ess did not assemble till July 26th, when only 
a fortnight remained unexpired of the texm agreed upon for the 
armistice. Meanwhile Russia, Austria, and Pimssia had concluded 
an eventual treaty of alliance at Trachenberg, afterwards con- 
verted into a definitive one by the Treaty of Toplitz, September 
Oth,""^ had aiTanged a plan of campaign, and appointed Prince 
Schwarzenberg commander-in-chief. During this period Napo- 
leon, on his side, concluded a treaty of alliance with Denmark, 
July lOth.^ 

Many symptoms seemed to betoken Napoleon’s approaching fall. 
Discontent prevailed in France, where the Legitimists were again 
active ; Jourdan had been completely defeated by Wellington at 
Vittoria ; the King of Naples was treacherously negotiating with 
Austria and England. Nevertheless, though Napoleon was aware 
of Murat’s conduct, he was again summoned to take the command 
of the French cavalry. That force had now been increased to 

^ Kocli et Scliullj t. X. p. 254 sq. - Martens. JV. Uec. pf . 596, 600. 

^ Garden, t. xiv. p. 412, 
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40;000 men^ and Napoleon relied only on Murat for tlie command 
of large bodies of horse. The allied armies, since the junction of 
Austria, were much superior in number to the French. The main 
body, under Prince Schwarzenb erg, stationed on the Eger in Bo- 
hemia, and composed of Austrians, Russians, and Prussians, com- 
prised about 237,000 men, with 698 guns. The army in the 
March of Brandenburg, composed of Swedes, Russians, and Prus- 
sians, and commanded by Bernadette, numbered upwards of 

150.000 men with 387 guns. BliichePs army in Silesia consisted 
of about 95,000 Prussians and Russians, with 356 guns. It must 
be remembered, however, that a considerable part of these forces 
was engaged in blockades and sieges. The Austrians had besides 
upwards of 24,000 men, and 42 guns on the frontiers of Bavaria; 

50.000 men and 120 guns in Italy ; and a reserve of about 50,000 
men between Vienna and Pressburg. The Russian army of 

« reserve in Poland numbered more than 57,000 men. The 
estimates of Napoleon^s armies vary, but there can be no doubt 
that they were considerably inferior in number to those of the 
allies. He himself, however, had been reckoned as equivalent to 

100.000 men. 

Napoleon opened the campaigm by despatching Oudinot with 

80.000 men against Bernadotte in Brandenburg. On August 23rd, 
Oudinot, who had been rather too slow in his movements, engaged 
Bulow^s Prussian corps at Gross Beeren ; when, towards the end of 
the action, the Swedes came up, and the French were entirely 
defeated with the loss of 26 guns, 1,500 prisoners, and a great deal 
of baggage. Napoleon himself marched against Bliicher in Silesia, 
imagining that he could dispose of that General before attacking 
the main body of the allies. As the French had violated the 
armistice by levying contributions in neutral districts, Bliicher had 
also advanced before the term agreed upon had expired, had occu- 
pied Breslau August 14th, and driven the French over the Bober. 
According to a preconcerted plan, Bliicher retreated on the ap- 
proach of Napoleon with his guards ; and as the main body of the 
allies had begun to debouch from Bohemia into Saxony by the left 
bank of the Elbe, Napoleon was compelled, to hasten back to the 
defence of Dresden. No sooner was he gone than Bliicher attacked 
the French under Macdonald on the Katzbach, August 26th, and 
gained a decisive victory, capturing 18,000 prisoners, 103 guns, 
2 eagles, and a great quantity of baggage wagons. 

The advance of the allied army upon Dresden is said to have 
been counselled by Moreau, who had arrived at the headquarters 
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at Prague^ August 16th. The van of the allies arrived before that 
city on the 25th. Had an .assault been immediately delivered it 
might probably have succeeded^ as Napoleon was still absent with 
his best troops. But it was deemed advisable to wait till more 
troops had come upland meanwhile Napoleon re-entered Dresden 
on the morning of the 26th^ hayings it is said^ marched more than 
eighty miles in three days. The attack of the allies was repulsed^ 
and next day they were defeated with great loss^ including 18^000 
prisoners. In this battle Moreau was killed by a cannon-ball^ on 
the heights^ about two miles from the town. Murat and Van- 
damme followed the allies in their retreat to Bohemia^ which was 
effected in good order^ being covered by the Eussian General 
Ostermann. Vandamme^ relying on being supported by Napoleon^ 
prolonged his pursuit too far. Ostermann^ who had been reinforced 
by an Austrian corps^ defeated him at Kulm^ August 30th^ when^ 
instead of the expected aid, he found a Pimssian corps in his rear. 
At Nollendorf^ his division, which consisted of about 30,000 
men, was entirely surrounded and routed, and two thirds of it 
either killed or captured. Among the prisoners was Yandamme 
himself. 

In the north, Ney, who had assumed the command of Oudinot^s 
division, began from Wittemberg a march upon Berlin, Septem- 
ber 6th, but was defeated at Dennewitz the following day by 
Bernadette. The French lost on the 6tli and 7th 15,000 men 
Idlled, wounded, and captured, 80 guns, and 400 baggage 
waggons. In spite of these reverses Napoleon continued to 
maintain his position at Dresden till October, making occasional 
attacks in the direction either of Bohemia or Silesia. But his 
situation began to be highly critical. His German troops were 
deserting his standards by whole regiments. Maximilian I. of 
Bavaria joined the allies October 1st, by the Treaty of Eeid'/ 
a secession caused not by Maximilian^s ovrn feelings, but by the 
demonstrations of his subjects. By this treaty he agreed to give 
up Tyrol; but he was to be indemnified at the future pacification for 
what cessions he might be called upon to make. He was to keep 
30,000 men in the field. The Bavarian general Wrede, rein- 
forced with an Austrian corps of 20,000 men, now marched 
towards the Ehine. In the north, the allies had got into Napo- 
leon^s rear. Tschernitscheff, Tettenborn, Platoff and other 
generals made incursions as far as Cassel and Bremen, fell upon 
isolated French corps, and compelled the King of Westphalia to 

* Koch et Scholl, t. x. p. 294 sqq. 
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fly to "Wetzlar. Towards the end of September^ the three main 
armies of the allies began, to concentrate themselves towards 
Leipsic; and it became necessary for Napoleon to evacuate 
Dresden. 

On the 15th of October Napoleon had assembled the greater 
part of his army at Leipsic^ fixing his headquarters at Eeudnitz^ 
a mile or two from the city. He had now determined to risk all 
on a grand battle. His army consisted of about 170^000 men ; 
that of the allies^ upwards of 300^000 strongs formed a sort of half- 
circle round him. From these enormous masses^ the Germans 
have called the battle of Leipsic the Vdlherschlachtj or battle of 
the nations. The Emperoi'S Alexander and Francis^ and the King 
of Prussia/ wei’e present with their armies; of which Prince 
Schwartzenberg had the command in chief. Two or three dis- 
tinct battles which took place October 16th^ formed a prelude to 
the grand battle of the 18th. The French had; on the whole; 
the superiority in these affairs ; but Bliicher inflicted a severe 
defeat at Mockern on the corps of Marmont and Dombrowsky. 
On the evening of the 16th Napoleon despatched General Meer- 
feld to the Emperor of Austria; with proposals for a truce and 
separate negotiations; which however were not accepted. On 
the 17th both sides rested on their armS; but the combat was 
renewed on the following day. At an early period of the action 
Napoleon was deserted by the Saxon troopS; as well as by those 
of Wurtemberg\ Nevertheless; the French succeeded in main- 
taining themselves through the whole of the 18th against far 
superior numbers ; but their losses had been so great that they 
were compelled to commence a retreat in the night, NapoleoU; 
after giving the necessary commands for that purpose; set off for 
Erfurt. The confusion of the I’etreat was augmented by the 
carelessness of Berthier; who had neglected to throw bridges over 
the little liver Elster. Of the two which existed one broke 
down; and the whole army had; consequently; but a single route. 
On the moxming of the 19th; Macdonald; Regnier; Poniatowski; 
and Lauriston kept the enemy at bay till the greater part of the 
French army had passed the bridge; when the French themselves 
destroyed it; thus sacrificing a few corps still left behind. Of 
these troops many perished in endeavouring to cross the Elster ; 
Macdonald swam that rivei*; Poniatowski was drowned in the 
attempt; Regnier and Lauriston were taken prisoners. The allies 
also suffered severely. They lost upwards of 45;000 men killed 
or wounded; including twenty-one general officers. The French 
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loss is not accurately known ; but 23^000 sick and wounded were 
found in tke town of Leipsic alone ; 15^000 were taken prisoners^ 
300 guns and 900 baggage waggons were captured. When the 
allies entered Leipsic the King of Saxony^ who was in that town^ 
expressed a wish to join them; but he was sent a prisoner to 
Berlin. 

The French army was saved from total destruction through 
Napoleon having taken the precaution to send forward Bertrand 
to occupy Weissenfels. It still counted 100^000 meUj but in a 
state of disorganization. Napoleon remained two days at Erfurt^ 
endeavouring in vain to rally his troops. The retreat was then 
resumed towards the Ehine^ almost as disastrously as the retreat 
from Moscow^ with the exception of the frost. Wrede^ unmindful 
of the well-known maxim^ attempted^ with inferior forces^ to 
arrest the French at Hanau^ but was defeated with great loss, 
October 30th and 31st. The French reached and crossed the 
Rhine without further molestation. Schwarzenberg wished to 
pursue them over that river; but the allied Sovereigns adopted a 
policy of moderation. By their celebrated Declaration of Frank- 
fort/ December 1st, they announced their wish to see Prance 
great; powerful, and happy, because she was one of the corner 
stones of the European system ; and they expressed their 
willingness that she should enjoy an extent of territory unknown 
under her kings. Proposals for a peace had been previously 
made to Napoleon through St, Aignan, who had been captured 
at Gotha, on the basis of the independence of Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Holland : on the other hand. Prance was to retain 
possession of Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine. Napoleon 
had at first given an evasive answer to these proposals ; and 
when at last, on the 2nd of December, by the advice of Caulain- 
court (Duke of Vicenza) , who had superseded Maret (Duke of 
Bassano), as Minister for Foreign Afiairs, he announced his 
acceptance of them, and agreed to the opening of a Congress at 
Mannheim, the Allies had already adopted the resolution of pro- 
secuting the*war. m 

More than 100,000 French troops still remained in the fortresses 
of Germany and Poland. All these gradually surrendered, but 
mostly after a vigorous resistance. Gouvion St. Cyr, whom 
Napoleon had left in Dresden with 35,000 men, capitulated 
November 11th, on condition of a free and unmolested retreat. 
The Allied Sovereigns, however, refused to ratify the capitulation,, 

^ In Koch et Scholl, t. x. p. 370 sqq. 
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on the ground that the besieging general was not authorized to 
make it^ and St. Cyr was allowed the option either to surrender 
as pinsoner of war^ or to return to Dresden and attempt the 
defence of that city. The latter alternative being impossible/ 
St. Oyr was obliged to surrender. Stettin^ Dantzic^ Zamosc^ 
Modlin^ and Torgau surrendered before the end of the year. 
Some places held out till the spring of the following year^ 
especially the citadels of Erfurt and Wiirtzburg; whilst Da- 
voust maintained himself in Hamburg till after the Peace of 
Pains (May 30 th) . 

The fall of Napoleon^ s empire in Germany was the immediate 
consequence of his defeat. Holland, with the exception of a few 
places, was occupied by the divisions of Biilow and Winaiiige- 
rode, assisted by English troops who had landed on the coast. 
The Dutch were anxious to throw off the yoke of their oppressors; 
the cry of Orange-hoven (up wdth Orange) was everywhere raised, 
and on December 1st the son of the former Stadhokler was pro- 
claimed Sovereign Prince of the NetherlmidSy with the title of 
AVilliam Towards the end of October, Jerome Bonaparte 
abandoned his kingdom of Westphalia, and in I^ovember the 
Elector of Hesse returned to his capital. Hanover, Oldenburg’, and 
Brunswick w^ere occupied by their respective Sovereigns before 
the end of 1813. The Princes of the Confederation of the Ehine, 
with the excejition of the captive King of Saxony, and one or 
two minor princes, deserted Hapoleon, and entered into treaties 
with the Allies. The Danes, having been driven out of Holstein 
by Bernadette, concluded an armistice December 18th, and, 
finally, the Peace or January 14th, 1814, by which 

Frederick YL ceded ITorway to Sweden; reserving, however, 
Greenland, the Ferroe Isles, and Iceland, which were regarded 
as dependencies of ITorway, jSTorway, which was anciently 
goverjied by its own kings, had remained united with Denmark 
ever since the death of Olaf V. in 1387. Charles XIII., on his 
side, ceded to Denmark Swedish Pomerania and the Isle of Riigen. 
This treaty founded the present system of the North. Sweden 
withdrew entirely from her connection with Germany, and became 
a purely Scandinavian Power, The Norwegians, who detested 
the Swedes, made an attempt to assert their independence under 
the conduct of Prince Christian Frederick, eousin-german and 
heir of Frederick YI. of Denmark, Christian Frederick was 

1 Scholl, liecKcil de Pieces offieiclUsy t. iv. p. 272. 

^ Martens, A. Bee. t. i, p. 666, 
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proclaimed King of Norway; but the morement was opposed 
by Great Britain and the Allied Powers^ from considerations of 
policy rather than justice; and the Norwegians, found themselyes 
compelled to decree the union of Norway and Sweden in a Stor- 
ting j or Diet^ assembled at Christiania^ November 4th^ 1814.^ 
Frederick VI. also signed a peace with Great Britain at Kiel^ 
January 14^ 1814.*^ All the Danish colonies^ except Heligoland^ 
which had been taken by the English, were restored. As by the 
treaty with Sweden, Denmark had consented to enter into the 
Coalition against Napoleon, Great Britain by this treaty agreed 
to pay a subsidy of 33,OOOZ. per month for a body of 10,000 
troops which she was to furnish. Frederick VI. subsequently 
concluded a peace with Eussia and Prussia. 

In Italy the war had also proved unfavourable to the French. 
Prince Eugene Beauharnais had returned into Italy in August, 

1813, when some battles occurred in the Illyrian provinces between 
him and the Austrian general Hiller. Eugene was driven back 
over the Isonzo to the Adige ; the Illyrian and Dalmatian pro- 
vinces were recovered by the Austrians ; and as, by the defection 
of Bavaria from Napoleon, Tyrol was opened to the Austrian troops, 
Eugene was finally compelled to retire behind the Mincio. After 
the battle of Leipsic, the Allies entered into negotiations both 
with Eugene and the King of Naples. Murat, deeming Napoleon 
irretrievably ruined, had finally separated from his brother-in-law 
at Erfurt, October 24th, and returned to Naples. The Allies 
held out to him the prospect of extending his dominions to the 
Po, while Eugene was promised the Crown of Lombardy. The 
Viceroy, however, remained faithful to his stepfather, pei’haps 
from mistrust that the Austrians would perform their promises, 
or the Italians endure his rule. Murat, on the other hand, swal- 
lowed the bait, and concluded a treaty with Austria, January 
11th, 1814,® by which he agreed to take part in the war against 
Napoleon. He also entered into a treaty with England, or rather 
with Lord Bentinck, who ruled absolutely in Sicily, but who had 
no powers to conclude this negotiation. Murat had proceeded to 
take possession of Eome and Florence, under pretence that he 
was still the ally of France; and it was not until February 15th, 

1814, that he formally declared war against Napoleon. 

In order to complete the picture of Napoleon^s situation at the 
commencement of 1814, we must bring up to that date the afiairs 

^ Martens, Now. t.ii. p. 65. Also, ® Martens, A. Eec, t. i. p. 678. 

Act of the Diet of Norway and Sweden, ^ Ibid, p, 660, 

Aug. 6th, 1815, Ibid. p. 608. 
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of tte Spanisli Peninsula, After Ms disastrous retreat from 
Moscow^ Napoleon found Mmself compelled to withdraw some of 
his best troops from Spain ; Marshal Soult was also recalled^ and 
“his place supplied bj Jourdan. Wellington had employed himself 
in his winter-quarters at Ciudad Rodrigo/ in putting his forces 
on a good footing, and preparing for a grand campaign. In the 
spring of 1813 he counted under his standards 80,000 men, more 
than half of whom were English. In May he assumed the offen- 
sive by marching on Salamanca, when the French retired on 
ViTTOBiA. The decisive victory gained by Lord Wellington over 
Jourdan in the neighbourhood of that city, June 21st, may be 
said to have decided the fate of the Peninsula. The French loss 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners has been variously estimated, 
but was certainly very great; they lost 151 guns, forming all 
their artillery, more than 400 waggons, and their military chest. 
As the direct road to France was held by the Spaniards, the routed 
army was compelled to retreat on Pamplona, Joseph Bonaparte, 
who was present at the battle^ saved himself with difficulty, and 
retired into France, abandoning all further hope of the Spanish 
crown, of which, indeed, he was totally unworthy. Of low man^ 
ners, without genius or talent, he had lived at Madrid in those 
habits of apathetic idleness and luxury which he had contracted 
at Naples. In the imperials of his carriages which were captured, 
were found some of the finest pictures taken from the royal 
palaces of Spain. ^ The failure of an expedition to Catalonia under 
the command of Sir John Murray, undertaken with the view of 
diverting Marshal Suchet from joining the French Army of the 
Centre, prevented Wellington from deriving all the benefit which 
he might have expected from his victory. Before he could enter 
France it was necessary to reduce the important places of Pam- 
plona and St. Sebastian. The former was blockaded by General 
Hill, the latter by General Graham, after the failure of an assault, 
July 26th, which cost 2,000 men. Towards the end of July, Soult, 
who had entered Spain with a reinforcement of 20,000 men, and 
superseded Jourdan in the command of the French army, was 
compelled, after some bloody engagements, to re-enter France 
before the end of August. St. Sebastian surrendered September 
9th, Pamplona, October 29th. The left wing of Wellington's 
army crossed the Bidasoa on the 7th. Soult had taken up a 
strong position on the Nivelle, which was attacked by Wel- 
lington, November 7th; on the 10th, St. Jean de Luz, the key 

^ Above, p. 299. ^ Montgaillard, t. vii. p. 212. 
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of the position^ was taken by storm^ and Soult compelled to Retire 
behind the Nive and the Adour. From this position^ also^ the 
French were driven after several days of hard fighting (December 
8th- 13th) ^ and Soult then established a fortified camp at Bayonne. 
This town was invested by the Anglo-Portuguese army_, and for 
some time hostilities seemed suspended. Thus^ while the enemy 
threatened the Northern frontier of France^ the South was actu- 
ally invaded^ and the despot^ who a year or two before seemed 
to behold all Europe at his feet^ began to tremble for his own 
dominions, 

Napoleon perceived soon after his return to Paris that it would 
be impossible for him to hold Spain^ and that he must think of 
abandoning the phantom King whom he had set up. On No- 
vember 12th^ 1813^ he addressed a letter from St. Cloud to 
Ferdinand VII._, at Valencay, who had been between five and six 
years his prisoner^ offering to bring the affairs of Spain to a con- 
clusion ; and charged the bearer of it^ Count Laforet^, to negotiate 
a peace. Ferdinand having refused to treat without the sanction 
of the de facto Sjoanish Government/ it was agreed that a treaty 
should be drawn up and submitted to the Regency at Madrid^ to 
be ratified by Ferdinand when approved. By this act^ signed 
December 8th^ 1813/ Ferdinand wms acknowledged by Napoleon 
as King of Spain and the Indies^ and the integrity of Spain was 
recognized as it existed before the war. By the sixth article^ 
evidently framed with the view of embroiling Spain with Eng- 
land^ Ferdinand was to engage that the English should evacuate 
the Spanish possessions^ and especially Mahon and Ceuta. The 
Regency^ how^ever^ refused to ratify the treaty^ because the Cortes 
had decreed that there should be no negotiations with France so 
long* as the King remained a prisoner ; and because^ by the treaty 
with England^ of January 14th^ 1809^ Spain was to sign no peace 
with France without the consent of that country. But before this 
answer could arrivej Napoleon^ whose situation was becoming 
every day more critical^ informed the Spanish Princes that they 
could return to their country without any conditions whatever. 
Ferdinand YII. arrived at Madrid before the end of March^ 1814. 
Pope Pius VII. had also been dismissed from his captivity^ 
January 23rd; and; on the 10th of March following; the States of 
the Church were restored. We now return to the operations of 
the Allied Army; and Napoleon^s measures of defence. 

^ See for these letters, Koch et Scholl, t. x. p. 324 sqq. 

. - ^lartens, N, Mao* t. i. p. 654. 
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Tlie Emperor of tlie Frencii had employed himself after his 
return to Paris in organizing the means of resistance. By an 
Imperial Decree of l^oveinber llth, he augmented several of the 
taxes in open violation of the fundamental laws of the Constitu- 
tion. A Senahos-consuUe of the 15th placed at his disposal 300^000 
conscripts of 1803 and following years to 1814 inclusive. Of 
tliese^ half were to be immediately called into activity^ while the 
remainder were to form an army of reserve. The Legislative 
Bjody had;, howeveiL like the Allies, taken courage from the mis- 
fortunes of Napoleon. The Report of a commission appointed 
to examine the documents relative to the negotiations with the 
Allies (December 28th, 1813) ventured to breathe a hope that 
liberty, safety, property, and the exercise of political rights would 
be henceforth invariably maintained. The planting of this Re- 
port was voted by a large majority; but Napoleon regarding it 
•as a crime against his authority, and a personal insult, forbade 
it to be published, and immediately adjourned the Legislature. 

An Extraordinary Diet, assembled at Zurich, had proclaimed 
the neutrality of Switzerland, November 18th, 1813 ; a cordon of 
troops was ordered to the frontiers, and deputies were sent both 
to the Allied Sovereigns and to Napoleon to engage them to 
respect Swiss neutrality. The French Emperor readily con- 
sented, and ordered his troops to evacuate Switzerland. But 
the Allies resolved not to recognize a neutrality which would 
essentially interfere with their operations, and which would be 
I’espected by Napoleon only so long as it suited his convenience. 
The grand army of Bohemia under Prince Schwarzenberg was 
directed to penetrate through Switzerland into Alsace and Franche 
Comte, and to march upon Paris, having first secured the im- 
portant position of Langres. Another portion of it "was to 
ucctipy the roads from Italy. The army of Silesia under Bliicher 
was to pass the Rhine, above and below Mentz, and also to direct 
its march upon the capital, masking the fortresses on the road. 
Part of the army of the North under the Prince Royal of Sweden 
(Bernadotte) was also to act on the offensive in Prance ; but a 
large part of it was employed to occupy Holland and Belgium. 
The Swedish army and the Duke of Brunswick'S corps did not 
arrive in France till after the fall of Paris. Schwarzenberg^ 
established his headquaifters at Langres, January 18th, where the 
three allied Monarchs arrived a few days later. The army of 
Silesia having, after some fighting, crossed the Rhine and Saar, 
advanced by the 25th of January to Metz and Nancy, and was in 
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commuBication with the grand army of Prince Schwarzenherg. 
ITapoleon, who was assembling his forces at Chalons sur Marne, 
seems not to have expected that the Allies would so speedily pass 
the Ehine. He left Paris to join his army, January 25th, 1814, 
after appointing his brother Joseph to the command of the 
National Guard. 

The campaign which Napoleon now entered on is reckoned 
one of the ablest he ever conducted. He manoeuvred with won- 
derful skill between Schwarzenberg and Bliicher, arresting first 
the one then the other. But the transient successes which he 
achieved were perhaps of more detriment than service to him, as 
they hindered him from entering sincerely into the negotiations 
which had been opened at Chatillon, February 5th, for a peace on 
the basis proposed at Frankfort. To this Congress Great Britain 
had sent Lords Castlereagh, Cathcart, and Aberdeen. As the 
Allies had not yet determined on the restoration of the Bourbons,, 
they consented to treat with Napoleon as the Sovereign of France, 
but of Prance reduced within her natural limits, and no longer 
menacing the peace and independence of the rest of Europe,. It 
soon, however, became apparent that Napoleon^s good faith could 
not be relied on. His demands always rose with his success 5 
and at last, on the 15th of March, his Minister Coulaincourt 
handed in such an extravagant counter-project as determined the 
allies to break up the conference. He demanded the kingdom 
of Italy, including Venice, for Eugene Beauharnais and his suc- 
cessors ; Nimeguen and the line of the Waal for a Pi*ench frontier, 
thus including North Brabant and the Scheldt; also the left 
bank of the Ehine, and establishments for his brothers Joseph 
and Jerome, and his nephew Louis, who wei’e to renounce the 
thrones of Spain and Westphalia, and the Grand Duchy of Berg. 
While the Allies were treating -with Napoleon, they had drawn 
closer their bond of union by the Treaty of Chaumont, concluded 
Mai’ch 1st, 1814.^ Each of the Allies engaged to keep 150,00(> 
men constantly in the field ; and Great Britain engaged, moreover, 
to furnish a subsidy of five millions sterling for the service of the 
current year, to be divided equally among the other three Powers. 
The alliance was to last for twenty years. But to return to the 
campaign; of which, however, we can give but the bare outline. 

Napoleon attacked Bliicher in his position at Brienne January 
29tli, but was totally defeated February 1 st. This engagement 
is sometimes also called the battle of La Eotliiere. It was now 

^ Martens, K Bee. t. i. p. 683. 
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resolved that the two armies of the allies should advance separately 
on Paris ; that of Bliicher along the Marne, that of Schwai'zen- 
berg along the Seine. But ISTapoleon, again turning upon Bliicher, 
inflicted on him several defeats at Champaubert, Montmiral, 
Eloges, &c. (Feb. lOth — 14th), and compelled him to fall back 
in order to join the advancing army of the North under Billow. 
Napoleon then marched against the army of Schwarzenberg, 
which had advanced to Fontainebleau, and which he defeated at 
Montereau, February 18th. Schwarzenberg then retreated to 
Troyes and Bar-sur-Aube. The fate of Europe seemed again to 
hang on a mere thread ; the Austrians even made proposals for 
an armistice, which, however, had no result. Bliicher having 
been joined by the Army of the North, advanced and defeated 
Napoleon in an obstinate battle at Laon, which lasted March 9th 
and 10th. In consequence of this victory, the two allied armies 
again advanced. Napoleon, leaving Marmont and Mortier to 
observe Bliicher, marched with about 40,000 men against the 
grand army, which he attacked at Arcis-sur-Aube, March 20th, 
21st, but with doubtful success. He shortly after formed the 
resolution of marching on St. Dizier, in the rear of the Allies, 
threatening the line of communication of the grand army, col- 
lecting the garrisons, making a levy en masse in Alsace and 
Lorraine, and saving Paris by carrying the war into Germany. 
The Allies, having discovered his plan from an intercepted letter, 
determined not to follow him, but to advance on Paris by forced 
inarches ; at the same time despatching Winzingerode with 8,000 
men after Napoleon, to induce him to believe that he was followed 
by the whole army. Bliicher now formed a junction with 
Schwarzenberg, after defeating Marmont and Mortier at La Fere 
Ohampenoise, March 26th. On the 29th the Allies had reached 
Clichy and Villepinte ; while Marmont and Mortier had retired 
on Paris after their defeat, and occupied the heights of Montmartre 
and Belleville. The Eegent, Maria Louisa and her son, the King 
of Rome, now left Paris for Blois, agreeably to the directions of 
Napoleon two months before; while Joseph Bonaparte called 
out the National Guard, and prepared to defend the capital. On 
the 30th an obstinate conflict took place on the heights of Mont- 
martre, Belleville, and Romainville, which was terminated by 
Marmont proposing an armistice ; not, however, before Mont- 
martre had been carried by Bliicher. On the following day, 
March 31st, at two o^clock in the morning was signed the Capi- 
tulation OF Paeis. Marmont and Mortier, with their troops. 
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were to leave the city ; the arsenals^ magazines, &c. were to be 
left in the state in which they were ; the J^ational Guard was to 
be retained or dismissed, according to the decision of the Allies, 
to whose magnanimity Paris was recommended.^ 

At eleven o^elock the Emperor of Eussia and King of Prussia 
entered Paris at the head of 36,000 men, amidst the acclamations 
of the people. Many cries arose for the Bourbons, and the pro- 
scribed white cockade was everywhere displayed. In the after- 
noon a proclamation was published, signed by the Emperor 
Alexander, in which the Allied Sovereigns announced that they 
would no longer treat with Jlapoleon Bonaparte, or any of his 
family ; that they would respect the integrity of France as it had 
existed under its ancient Kings ; that they would recognize and 
guarantee any constitution that the French nation might establish ; 
and, consequently, they invited the Senate to appoint a Pro- 
visional Government to prepare such a constitution, and to con- 
duct the administration. On the following day, April 1st, the 
Senate, which during ten years had worshipped Napoleon as their 
idol, pronounced his deposition and that of his family. But it 
went no further. The Council General of the Department of 
the Seine took the initiative in proclaiming the restoration of the 
Bourbons in the person of Louis XVIII, 

Meanwhile, Napoleon, who, imagining himself pursued by the 
allied army, had retired as far as Doulevant in the Haute Marne, 
returned suddenly upon St. Dizier, and defeated Winzingerode^s 
advanced guard. On the following day, the 27th, he invested 
Vitry. Here he learned the march of the Allies on Paris ; a piece 
of intelligence which seems to have deprived him of his usual 
pi-esence of mind. Instead of advancing on the capital, he re- 
tired through St. Dizier and Vassy, and again reached Doulevant 
March 28th, where he had been five days before. When he heard 
that the Allies were approaching Paris, he despatched an order 
not to sacrifice that capital by an obstinate defence; and he sent 
an Austrian captive of distinction to the Emperor Francis at 
Dijon, to imi3lore his commiseration in favour of the usurper's 
dynasty; but without effect. On the 29th of March Napoleon 
was informed that Lyon had surrendered to the Allies, who had 
penetrated through Switzerland. He now advanced upon Troyes ; 
whence, in contradiction to liis former orders, he sent directions 
that Paris should be defended to the last extremity. He then 
proceeded by way of Sens to Fontainebleau, and endeavoured to 
^ Martens, N. Bee. t. i. p. 693. 
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open negotiations with Prince Schwarzenberg^ by whom they 
were rejected. He had still a considerable army , at Fontaine- 
bleau; but on the 4th of April he was deserted by Marmont and 
his eorps^ who submitted to the authority of the Provisional 
Government. Napoleon hereupon published an order of the day 
in which^ while he vented his rage against Marmont and the 
soldiers and Government that had deserted him,, he announced 
his readiness to remove,, by his abdication^ all obstacles to a peace ; 
a resolution which was the result of a conference with his mar- 
shals, who had declared his abdication necessary. He now charged 
Ney, Macdonald, and Coulaincourt to carry to Paris an Act of 
Eesignation in favour of his son, as well as a letter to the Emperor 
Alexander, in which he reminded that Sovereign that he had 
been his friend. His marshals and generals hastened to give in 
their adherence to the Provisional Government, and all hostilities 
ceased. It was not, however, till the 10th of April that Napoleon 
signed an unconditional resignation of the Crowns of France and 
Italy, both for himself and his heirs, after the Emperor Alexander 
and the French Provisional Government had assured to him a 
pension of 2,000,000 francs and an asylum in the Isle of Elba; 
of which he was to have the sovereignty, and to retain the title 
of Emperor. A formal Convention to this effect was signed 
April llth.-^ 

Further resistance would indeed have been insane. Not only 
were Paris and the northern and eastern provinces of France in 
possession of the Allies, but Wellington also was advancing in the 
south, and was everywhere received by the people as a deliverer. 
Wellington during the winter season had remained inactive before 
Bayonne till the middle of February, when he resumed the offen- 
sive, and after a few days^ fighting drove the French from their 
position at that place. Soult retired to Orthez, where he was 
defeated, February 27th. Bayonne, St. Jean Pied de Port, Na- 
varreins, were successively invested by the English , Soult, re- 
treating by way of Tarbes, had concentrated his army at Toulouse. 
An English division, nnder Beresford,, advanced to the Garonne, 
and entei^ed Bordeaux March 12th, accompanied by the Duke 
d^Angoul^me, nephew of Louis XVI., who had joined the Eng- 
lish army some weeks before. Bordeaux now declared for the 
Bourbons and proclaimed Louis XVIII., although the Congress 
at Chatillon was still treating with Napoleon as Sovereign of 
Prance. Soult was attacked at Toulouse by Wellington, April 

^ Martens, N. Ecc, t. i. p, 696 . 
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lOtiij and after an obstinate defence^ whicli caused tbe assailants 
great loss^ was compelled on tbe 12th. to abandon his position* 
Neither the French nor the English general appears to have been 
aware that Napoleon had abdicated. After the defeat of Soult^ 
the inhabitants of Toulouse immediately hoisted the Bourbon 
colours. So late as the night of April 14th^ the garrison of 
Bayonne made a sortie which cost many lives on both sides ; and 
it was not till the 18th that an armistice was signed between 
Wellington and Soult. 

Napoleon lingered more than a week at Fontainebleau^ as if 
loth to quit the scene of his former glory At last^ on the 20th 
of Aprib after taking an affecting^ though somewhat theatricab 
leave of his Guard, so long the companions of his varying fortunes, 
he set off for Frejus, and embarking on board a British frigate, 
landed at Porto Ferrajo, in Elba, May 4th. At his own request, 
a commissary of each of the five great Powers accompanied him 
on his journey. The populations of the French towns through 
which he passed displayed the greatest hatred towards him, and 
even threatened his life; whilst he, on his part, showed the most 
abject fear, sometimes bursting into tears, and, to conceal himself, 
frequently changing his garments for those of his conductors.*^ 
His brother Joseph had fled into Switzerland. His Empress, 
Maria Louisa, after a short stay at Eambouillet, proceeded to Vienna, 
and again became an Austrian Princess. The Count d^ Artois, 
brother of Louis XVIII., who had returned to Paris with the 
title and authority of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, signed 
with the Allies a Convention, April 23rd,^ with the view of affording 
France the benefits of peace before a regular treaty could be 
prepared. The Allies agreed to evacuate the French territory, 
according to the ancient limits of it on January 1st, 1792. Thus 
vanished with the stroke of a pen the fruits of twenty years of 
bloodshed and conquest ! France also surrendered by this treaty 
about fifty fortresses which she continued tp occupy in Germany, 
Holland, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, &c. 

Louis XVIII., who had resided several years at Hartwell, i^i 
Buckinghamshire, entered Paris May Srd."^' In this ceremony the 
chief object of attraction was the Duchess of Angouleme, daughter 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, who sat in the same car- 


* He is said to have taken a dose of 
. poison, which, however, failed of its in- 
tended effect. 

® Michelet, Waterloo, p, 425 

sqq. 


s Koch et Scholl, t. x. p. 439. 

^ The best work on the Restoration is 
Yaulabelie, Hist, des dense Ih stanrutmis. 
See also Lamartine, Hist, de la Bestau- 
ration. 
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riage with her uncle. Louis XVIIL had published the day before 
at St. Ouen a declaration announcing his resolution to adopt a 
liberal constitution^ though he rejected one proposed by the 
Senate, April 6th. The principal features of the new constitution 
were to be : a representative government, divided into two 
chambers j taxation by consent of the deputies ; public and indi- 
vidual liberty ; freedom of the press and of worship ; inviolability 
of property ; sales of national property not to be questioned ; re- 
sponsible ministers ; irremovable judges ; guarantee of the public 
debt; maintenance of the Legion of Honour; admissibility of 
every Frenchman to all employments; no individual to be molested 
regarding his opinions and his votes. ^ This proclamation is said 
to have been exacted from Louis by the Emperor of Russia. 
Louis wished to reseat himself unpledged and as an absolute 
Sovereign 'on the throne of his ancestors, as if all that had hap- 
pened since 1789 had been a mere dream; but Alexander, who* 
is said to have corrected the proclamation with his own hand, 
threatened that Louis should not be admitted into his capital till 
he had signed it. Thus, the French were indebted for their 
charter to the absolute autocrat of the North! Talleyrand, who 
was chiefly instrumental in bridging over the chasm between the 
abdication of Napoleon and the restoration of the Bourbons, and 
who with the versatility which characterized him became again 
Minister for Foreign Affairs under the new Government, is said 
purposely to have delayed the conclusion of a treaty of peace till 
the project of the new constitution should have been arranged. 
Fearing that Louis, after the departure of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, might be inclined to neglect his engagements, a commission 
for drawing up a constitution was appointed May 18th, and on 
the SOth of the same month was signed the Peace of Paris. 
A sejoarate treaty was concluded with each of the four Allied 
Powers, but all of the same tenour, except an additional article 
reserved by each Power. ^ The Allies must be allowed to have 
displayed in this treaty great forbearance and moderation, when 
it is considered what terrible losses and humiliations Napoleon 
had inflicted on three of their number. France was not only ^ 
suffered to retain the limits of 1792, but some additions were 
even made to them by annexing certain districts of the Ardennes, 

* the Moselle, the Lower Rhine, the Ain, as well as part of Savoy, 
and by confirming her possession of Avignon, the Venaissin 
and other places, comprising in the whole 150 square miles, with 
^ Alontgaillard, t. yiii. p. 13, “ Martens, K Eec?. t. ii. p 1. 
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a population of near half a million souls. Holland was to be 
placed under the sovereignty of the House of Orange, and to 
receive an accession of territory. The States of Germany were to 
be independent, and united by a confederation; the revival of the 
German Empire being thus tacitly negatived. The independence 
of Switzerland was recognized. Italy, except the portion to be 
restored to Austria, was to be composed of Sovereign States. 
Great Britain was to possess Malta and its dependencies ; while, 
on the other hand, she engaged to restore to France all the 
colonies possessed by that country on the 1st of January, 1792, 
except Tobago, St. Lucia, and the Isle of France; also that 
part of St. Domingo which had originally belonged to Spain, and 
which was now to be restored to that country. Sweden also was 
to cede back Guadalupe to France, and Portugal, French Guiana. 
The 32nd Article of the treaty provided for the assembly of a 
General CongTess at Vienna within two months, to regulate the 
arrangements which were to complete the present treaty. 

The Peace of Paris was followed by some subsidiary treaties. 
Ferdinand VH. acceded to the peace July 20th. By a Convention 
of June 3rd, between Austria and Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph 
restored to Austria Tyrol with the Vorarlberg, the Principality 
of Salzburg, the district of the Inn and the Hausrlick. During 
the visit of the Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia to 
London in June, it was agreed that the Article of the Peace of 
Paris, stipulating the aggrandizement of Holland, should be 
carried out by the annexation of Belgium to that country, an 
arrangement which was accepted by the Sovereign of the Nether- 
lands, July 21st, 1814.^ Great Britain, by a treaty concluded at 
London, August 13th, 1814," restored to that Sovereign all the 
colonies of which Holland had been in possession on January 1st, 
1803, except the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice. Part of these wmre intended to compensate Sweden 
for relinquishing Guadalupe ; but the Swedish Government pre- 
ferring a payment in money, Great Britain purchased their claims 
for a million sterling. Great Britain also paid to the Sovereign 
of the Netherlands, in consideration of his colonies, a further 
sum of two millions sterling, to he employed in restoring the 
Belgian fortresses. These had been dismantled by the Emperor 
Joseph II., and the country consequently left without defence. 

It remains to mention the affairs of Italy, Napoleon, on the 
now’-s of Murat-s defection, had directed Eugene Beauharnais to 
^ ]Marteiis, Bee. t. ii. p. 38. ® Ihid. p. 57. 
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evacuate that country ; an order with, which the Viceroy neglected 
to comply^ partly because he could not obtain honourable terms 
for the different garrisons^ partly because he hoped that the Lom- 
bards would elect him for their King. On February 8th he 
delivered battle to Bellegarde at Valleggio^ on the Mincio^ which^ 
though he gained the advantage, led to no results. Murat soon 
discovered how vain were his hopes of obtaining Italy as the 
reward of his defection* The Emperor Francis postponed the 
ratification of the treaty; Lord Bentinck received no power to 
conclude. General Kugent, who, with an Austrian corps, had 
been placed under Muraffs command, took possession of Modena, 
not in the name of the King of Kaples, but of the House of Este. 
Murat received, indeed, the ratified treaty from Vienna, March 
8th, but considerably altered to his disadvantage, the only addi- 
tion to his dominions being a small portion of the States of the 
Church ; while Lord Bentinck, after the landing of a body of 
Anglo- Sicilian troops at Leghorn, openly gave out that they were 
designed to support the rights of the Bourbons to Maples. But as 
the Emperor of Eussia seemed disposed to offer Murat his alliance, 
it was agreed that Lord Bentinck should evacuate Tuscany and 
inarch upon Genoa. With the aid of an English fleet, under 
Admiral Pellew, that city was reduced to capitulate, April 18th, 
and two days after the French garrison marched out with its 
arms and baggage, and took the road to Savona. On the 26th 
LordBentinck, without the sanction of his Government, published 
a proclamation re-establishing the Genoese Constitution such as 
it existed in 1797, with such modifications as public opinion 
might require. Pope Pius VII., who, as we have said, had been 
disarmed by Mapoleon, entered Eome in a sort of triumph, May 
2-lth, and Murat found himself compelled to acquiesce in the 
restoration of the Papal authority in the Eoman States. Soon 
afterwards he was obliged to relinquish Tuscany to Ferdinand III. 

After the abdication of Napoleon, Eugene Beauharnais was also 
compelled to lay down his arms. On April 16th he signed an 
armistice with Bellegarde at Schiarino-Eizzino, near Mantua, and 
the French troops in Lombardy marched homewards. Eugene, 
supported by a majority of the Senate, still hoped to be elected 
King of Italy, and to persuade the allied Powders to recognize 
j him in that capacity. But a strong Austrian party existed in 
Milan, which, taking advantage of the popular hatred of the 
French, excited an insurrection against the senators of Bugene^s 
party, who were driven from the city, April 20th. By the Con- 
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vention of Mantua^ April 23rd/ Eugene agreed to evacuate all 
tlie fortresses of tte Kingdom of Italy. General Bellegarde 
entered Milan April 28tli; occupied the other Lombard cities^ and 
proclaimed, May 23rd, that he took possession of the Kingdom 
of Italy in the name of his Sovereign Francis. Eugene now 
betook himself to his father-in-law, the King of Bavaria. The 
fate of Piedmont was determined at the same time. A procla- 
mation of Prince Schwarzenberg, dated at Paris, April 25th, 
announced to the Piedmontese that Austrian troops would take 
possession of the country in the name of the King of Sardinia ; 
and on the 27th the plenipotentiaries of Prince Camille Borghese, 
governor-general of the departments beyond the Alps, signed at 
Turin a Convention^ for an armistice, and for the evacuation of 
those departments by the French troops. 

After a quarter of a century disturbed by revolution and war, 
France and Europe seemed to be returning to peace and order. 
On June 4th, 1814, Louis XYIII. gave a Charter to the French 
nation, as an emanation of his own absolute authority. To receive 
this boon the same Legislature was assembled which Kapoleonhad 
dismissed in December, 1813, in preference to calling upon the 
people to sanction it by newly-elected representatives. The Chan- 
cellor, Dombray, even ventured to remark in his speech that the 
King, in full possession of his hereditary rights, wishes only to 
exercise the authority which he holds from God and his forefathers 
in fixing himself the limits of his power."’^ ^ The Charter was signed 
by Louis as given in the 19th year of his reign,^^ thus ignoring 
the Eepublic, the Consulate, and the Empire. Its main features 
were that the Legislature should consist of a Chamber of Peers 
and a Chamber of Deputies ; the peers to be nominated by the 
crown, the deputies to be chosen by the people. The qualifica- 
tions for a deputy were, to have completed forty years of age, 
and to pay annually 1,000 francs in direct taxes. The qualifica- 
tions for an elector were to have completed thirty years of age, 
and to contribute annually to the direct taxation 300 francs. 
The King only was to have the light of proposing laws. The 
Chambers, however, were entitled to suggest them ; but if such 
suggestions were disregarded, they could not be renewed during 
the same session. All forms of Christian worship were to be 
tolerated, but Eoman Catholicism remained the religion of the 
State. 

^ Koch et Scholl, t. x p. 478. ^ l^Iartens, N, Etc. t u p. 716. 

* Montgaillai’d, t, viii. p. 29 . 
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In order to settle the general afiFairs of Europe^ it had been 
determined to assemble a Congress at Vienna, which was formally 
opened ITovember 1st. Nothing, not even the Crusades, had 
ever displayed the unity of Europe in so forcible a light as this 
Congress. The Peace of Westphalia offers the nearest parallel, 
but one far inferior in the number and greatness of the Powers 
concerned, the importance of the interests at stake, and the 
extent of the settlement effected. Of the great Powers, some were 
represented by their Sovereigns in person, others by their most 
eminent statesmen, while no Christian State of any importance 
was without its representative. The Emperors of Austria and 
Russia, the Kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, and W xirtem- 
berg, the Elector of Hesse, the Grand Duke of Baden, the Dukes 
of Saxe- Weimar, Brunswick, Coburg, and many other German 
Princes, were personally present. The other European States 
were represented by their Ambassadors and Ministers, among 
whom we may mention Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, for England ; Prince Talleyrand and the Duke of Dal- 
berg, for Prance ; Don Labrador, for Spain ; Count Palmella and 
Don Lobo de Silveyra, for Portugal ; Cardinal Gonsalvi, for the 
Pope. But we can give only the main outlines of the transactions 
of the Congress.^ 

The wars of Napoleon had disturbed the whole European 
system, and the problem before the Congress was to rearrange 
its scattered members. On what principle? None; except, 
perhaps, a hatred of that democratic spirit which had been the 
original cause of the confusion. It would have been a fine oppor- 
tunity for a committee of philosophical and philanthropic poli- 
ticians; but the arbiters were the parties interested, their object 
was to secure, in the name of satisfaction and indemnity, as large 
a portion of the territories to be distributed as might be pos- 
sible, and the only check on this desire was the opposition of their 
coadjutors, who, except in their own cases, were doubtless com- 
petent judges of what was equitable and expedient. It is need- 
less to say that in an Assembly so constituted but little regard 
was had to the claims of nationalities, ancient rights, historical tra- 

‘ The principal works on this subject Bucholz, GescTi. der Wuro^^dischen 8taatm 
are, Kliiber, Acten des W-iener Congresses^ seit dem Frieden von Wien^B. v,; Flassan, 
7 vols. 8 VO. 5 and by the same, in French, IBs^. die Congres de Vmuie ; Be Pradt, 
Congrhs de Vienne, Recueil de Fieces offi^ Fu Congres de Vienne; Fevtz, Das Lehen 
cielles, &c. , being an extract of the prin- Steins ; Canthj Storia di cento anni, t. ii. 
cipal pieces of the former work. An p, 245 sqq. Austria bore the exjiense of 
analysis of them is given in Koch et the Congress. The Imperial table is said 
Scholl, Hist des Trades, t. xi. Also, to hare cost 300,000 francs a day. 
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ditions^ moral fitness^ or conformit j of religion. TliuSj for instance, 
the Republics of Venice and Genoa, without any alleged delin- 
quencieSj were abolished, and handed over to foreign and hostile 
masters; Venice to Austria, Genoa to Sardinia, in spite of the 
traditional hatred between the Ligurians and the Piedmontese, 
and the deprecations of the Genoese. In like manner. Catholic 
Belgium was annexed to Calvinistic Holland, the Catholic Electo- 
rates of the Rhine to Refoi’med Prussia, and Catholic Poland to 
Greek Russia. Such arrangements were necessarily sources of 
weakness, discontent, and sedition, and, where possible, of reyo- 
liition, 

Austria, which had previously held only the isolated Milanese, 
now seized all Lombardy and the Venetian territories, except the 
Ionian Isles, which were erected into a Republic under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. Thus Austria secured several entrances 
into Italy, and by occupying Ferrara and Comacchio, got a footing 
south of the Po. But she was preparing future troubles for herseli^ 
by extending her dominion over an unsympathetic people, which, 
under French rule, had imbibed ideas repugnant to her system. 
She extended her influence in Central Italy through members 
of the reigning family. Tuscany and Modena were assigned to 
collateral branches of the House of Austria, the first to the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, the second to the Archduke Franfois d^Este, 
also a Prince of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine. Parma, Pia- 
cenza, and Guastalla were given to Hapoleon^s consort, Maria 
Louisa, who retained the title of Empress.^"’ Lucca, erected 
into a duchy, was assigned to the ex-Queen of Etruria. With 
regard to the rest of Italy, the Pope recovered all his possessions 
except Benevento, Ponte Corvo, and the Venaissin. But he 
refused to sign the Treaty of Vienna, on account of the Austrian 
garrisons in PeiTara and Comacchio. The King of Sardinia, 
Victor Emanuel, retained Piedmont and Savoy, with the addi- 
tion of Genoa, the English Government having ignored Lord 
BentincVs proclamation. Joachim Murat, agreeably to treaties, 
was left for the present in possession of Kaples, though some- 
what curtailed. Germany, which from its geographical posi- 
tion and the genius of its people, must "ever foi’m one of the 
most important elements in the European system, became com- 
pletely changed from its condition in the former century. The 
Holy Roman Empire had vanished, and with it the Golden Bull, 
the Electoral Capitulations, and the Electors themselves ; though 
the Sovereign of Hesse retained that empty title. There was no 
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longer a common tribunal^ and the constitution of the Diet 
was entirely altered. The re- establishment of the German Empire 
was discussed. Several of the German princes and cities were 
for its revival; but the scheme was not approved by the Allies^ 
nor by the Emperor of Austria. A Federative Constitution 
was established for Germany^ with a Diet to be held at Frank- 
fort^ of which the Austrian Emperor was to be President. The 
greater and smaller German States^ to the number of thirty-eighty 
including the four still remaining free towns of Frankfort^ Bre- 
meny Liibeck and Hamburgy and the Kings of Denmark and the 
Netherlandsy the former by virtue of his Duchy of Holsteiuy the 
latter for Luxembourgy were to be members of the Confederation. 
This new Constitution had all the defects of the Empire without 
the prestige of its traditionsy and especially it had the same 
want of centralization. 

The Kingdom of Westphalia had fallen of itselfy and the 
former Sovereigns who claimed its various parts had recovered 
their possessions. At this Congress the King of England 
assumed the title of ^^King,^^ instead of Elector of Hanover. 
Oldenburgy Mecklenburgy Saxe-Weimary as well as Luxembourg 
annexed to the KetherlandSy were made Grand Duchies. With 
the view of coercing France on the north, Belgium and the 
Dutch provinces were erected into the Kingdom of the Kether- 
landsy in favour of the Prince of Orange with the title of Wil- 
liam I. ; though warning voices already proclaimed the danger 
of uniting countries so different in language, customs, and reli- 
gion. Bavaria received for her restorations to Austria her former 
Palatine possessions, with Wtirtzburg, Aschaffenburg, and what 
is called Ehenish Bavaria. The restoration of the Prussian 
Kingdom occasioned long and violent debates, principally from 
the circumstance of the erection of the Duchy of W^arsaw and 
the Emperor of Russians promise to restore the Kingdom of, 
Poland in favour of the Grand Duke Constantine, his brother. 
The Duchy of Warsaw, about half as big again as Ireland, and 
containing nearly five million inhabitants, was for Russia one 
of the greatest acquisitions from the war. Russia thus thrust 
herself into the middle of Europe. Prussia demanded, in com- 
pensation, the whole of Saxony, and was supported by Russia ; 
while she was opposed by Austria, France, and England. A new 
European war seemed on the point of breaking out, which was 
averted by concessions on both sides. The Emperor Alexander 
abandoned his project of a Polish kingdom, gave the Duchy of 

Y. A A . . v,:„ 
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Posen to Prussia, and to Austria tlie salt works of Wieliczka and 
the part of Galicia wliich she kad lost in the last war. The city of 
Cracow, witk a territory of 19 t square geograpliical miles, was re- 
cognized as an independent republic. Besides the Ducky of Posen, 
Prussia was furtker compensated witk about a tkird part of Saxony 
and tke Ekenisk provinces. Tkese provinces, as well as tlie 
Austrian possessions in Alta Italia, served furtker to coerce France. 
Tkese acquisitions made Prussia twuce as great as ske was under 
Frederick II., and rendered ker, togetker witk Protestantism, pre- 
dominant in Germany. Austria and Bavaria were now tke only 
Catkolic states; for tkougk tke reigning kouse of Saxony w^as 
Catkolic, its subjects were Protestant. Yet on the wdiole, tke 
German Catholics were somew^kat superior in numbers. 

England, which wanted no Continental aggrandizement, was 
chiefly tke gainer by tke possession of posts which assured her 
maritime ascendency, as Malta, Heligoland, and tke Cape. Sweden 
obtained jSTonvay, and by way of compensation, Denmark received 
Swedish Pomerania, which ske ceded to Prussia in exchange for 
Lauenbiirg. Switzerland was declared neutral. Witk Spain, 
wdiick had regained its king, and Portugal, nothing was done. 
Tke same was tke case witk Turkey, not being a Christian Power, 
and having done, or suffered, nothing in tke war. On tke whole, 
Eussia was the greatest gainer by this new adjustment of Euro- 
pean boundaries; as, besides tke Ducky of Warsaw, ske obtained 
Finland in tke north, and Bessarabia and part of Moldavia in tke 
south. At tke same time, by a treaty witk Persia, she had 
gained several eastern provinces; and thus she now beame one 
of tke most formidable Powers in Europe. 

Thus, as Cantu remarks, a revolution begun by a democracy 
left tke absolute monarchies strengthened, while republican and 
elective states were effaced ; and an Empire which had sought to 
overthrow every sovereign only established them more firmly, 
whilst it fell itself in the attempt. 

While the Congress was thus restoring Europe to order, an 
event occurred which threatened to upset all their labours and 
to replunge the Continent into confusion. Napoleon, escaping 
from Elba with 900 of his veterans, landed near Cannes, March 
1st, 1815. The news of this event fell like a thunderbolt among 
the statesmen assembled at Vienna. It had the effect of silencing 
all minor disputes and uniting the four Powers against the com- 
mon enemy. On March 13th they published a declaration of 
outlawry against him ; and soon after they renewed the alliance 
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€f Ohaumont^ hj a fresh treaty^ signed at Yienna March 25tli.^ 
By Article 8 Louis XYIII. was to be invited to accede to it. 
But as before the ratification of it, April 25th, Xapoleon seemed 
to have firmly reseated himself upon the throne, the British 
(jovernment handed in a declaration purporting that Article 8 
was not to be taken as obliging the King of England to prose- 
cute the war for the sake of imposing any particular g'overnment 
upon France; and the Austrian, Prussian, and Prussian ministers 
acceded to this declaration.*'^ Great Britain concluded an addi- 
tional Convention, April 30th, agreeing to furnish a subsidy of 
five millions, to be equally divided between Austria, Eussia, and 
Prussia. Most of the European States successively acceded to 
the alliance. The amount of the contingents which they engaged 
to provide considerably exceeded a million men. 

Meanwhile, as Kapoleon marched towards Paris he was every- 
where joined by the soldiery. At Lyon, where he arrived March 
12th, he published several decrees, by one of which he proclaimed 
a general amnesty, excepting however thirteen persons. Among 
these were Talleyrand, Marmont, the Duke d^Alberg, and Bour- 
rienne, his former secretary. By another decree he promised to 
convoke a Ohamp de Mai^ or assembly of the people, to settle the 
constitution on the most liberal basis ; and to inspire the French 
with the belief that his restoration was concerted with Austria 
— an enormous falsehood — it was added that the Empress and 
her son were to return to Paris, to be crowned in the presence of 
this Assembly. Marshal Key, who less than a year before had 
been one of the first to welcome Louis XYIII. at Oompiegne on 
his return to Prance, volunteered his services to march against 
and capture Napoleon; but a few words from his old commander 
turned his heart, and he joined at Auxei’re Napoleon^s standards. 
This act of Key^s caused the royalists to abandon all reliance on 
the army. Napoleon reached Paris in twenty forced marches, 
without shedding a drop of blood. The battalions despatched 
against him served only to augment his escort. Louis XYIII. 
found himself compelled to fly from Paris, March 20th. He had 
declared iii the Chamber his fidelity to the Chartei*, and the ministry 
had made magnificent promises; but it was now too late. On 
the evening of the same day Napoleon entered Paris, and was 
again installed at the Tuileries amid the exulting congi*atulations 
of his former followers and admirers. By the bulk of the citizens, 
however, he was not so well received. They feared his warlike 
* Martens, N, Bec» t. ii. p. 110 sqq. ^ /W, p. Il7. ^ Ihid* p, 121 sqq. 
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projects^ thoiigli lie abounded in promises^ and declared that lie 
had renounced all thoughts of extending his empire. But he re- 
established all the theatrical magnificence of his Court. Louis 
proceeded to Lille and afterwards to Ghent;, where he remained 
during the whole of what is called the Huxdbei) Days^ the term 
of ISTapoleon^s second empire. The Duke of Bourbon failed in an 
attempt to excite an insurrection in La Vendee. He even fell 
into the power of the ex-Emperor^ who had murdered his son; 
but Napoleon recoiled from a second political crime of that de» 
scriptioUj and gave orders that the Duke should be furnished 
with a passport for England. The Duchess of Angouleme^ 
relying on the loyalty displayed by the city of Bordeaux^ in the 
previous year_, also made a spirited attempt to maintain the Bour- 
bon cause in the south of France; but the population of Bordeaux 
declined to second her on this occasion^ and the Princess also 
found herself compelled to seek a refuge in England.^ 

Napoleon^ though his enterprise had been crowned with such 
sudden and complete success^ found himself in a situation of no 
ordinary difficulty. The treasury was empty^ the army weak 
and disorganized^ the patriot party^ if by such a term we may 
designate the opponents of the BourbonS;, mistrustful and ex- 
acting. Napoleon named as his ministers^ Cambac<5res for the 
department of Justice^ Carnot for the Interior, Fouche for 
the Police, Coulaincourt (Duke of Vicenza) for Foreign Affairs. 
Fouche had announced to the Bourbons his intended defection,, 
but said that it was only with a view to ruin Napoleon.^ On 
April 22nd Napoleon promulgated what he called an additional 
Act^^ to the constitutions of the Empire, It was a good deal 
modelled on the Charter of Louis XVIII., but fan outstripped it 
in the liberality of its concessions. 

It was, however, on the fortune of war that his hold of power 
must depend. If he could maintain himself against the attacks 
of the Allies, there was little danger of his being hurled from 
the throne by his French subjects. The C/mmp 
1st, was celebrated with enthusiasm, and served to rally the 
people in Napoleon^s cause. His disposable army at this time 
numbered 200,000 men, besides the troops in garrison and a 
reserve of 160,000 recruits. In accordance with his usual tactics 
he resolved to take the offensive and to strike a blow before the 
Allies should be fully prepared. Hostilities had been already 
resumed in Italy, No sooner did Murat hear of the enthusiasm 
^ Montgaillard, t, viii. p. 153. , ® GervinuSj Gesch, des Jahrlmnderts. 
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witt wliicli Napoleon had been received in France than he entered 
the Papal States with two armies^ and marched to encounter the 
Austrians in Northern Italy. He stiU harboured the dream of 
being King of all Italy, and called upon the Italians to drive out 
the foreigners and found a united kingdom. He occupied Tus- 
oany, Bologna, and Modena, and arrived upon the banks of the 
Po without having experienced any serious resistance. But on 
May 3rd he was attacked by the Austrians, under Bianchi, at 
Tolentino, and after a combat of two days was completely de- 
feated. The Austrians now pressed on to Naples. Before Murat 
could arrive there his consort had concluded a Convention with 
Commodore Campbell, the commander of the English fleet, by 
which the safety of Naples was secured, but on condition of the 
surrender of all the Neapolitan ships of war. By the Convention 
of Casa Lanzi between the Austrian Generals and the English 
Minister on one part, and the Commandeirin-Chief of the Nea- 
politan army on the other. May 20th,- the Kingdom of Naples, 
with all its ports,- fortresses, and arsenals, was to be delivered up 
to the Allies, in order to be restored to King Ferdinand IV.; 
agreeably to a treaty between that Sovereign and the Emperor 
of Austria, concluded at Vienna, April 29th.^ Murat fled to the 
Isle of Ischia and subsequently to France ; but Napoleon forbade 
him to appear at Paris. His consort obtained permission to reside 
in the Austrian dominions. Ferdinand IV., after ten years^ 
residence in Sicily, returned to Naples, June 17th. 

According to the plan of campaign agreed upon by the x\.llies,'^ 
the English and Prussians were to enter Prance from the Nether- 
lands, w^hilst the Austrians were to invade it from the Rhine. 
The English and Prussian armies, under Wellington and Bliicher, 
comprising 220,000 men, already stood upon the Belgian frontiers; 
and Napoleon determined to attack them before the Austrians 
could come up. All the troops he could spare for that purpose 
were 130,000 men, while to oppose the Austrians he could de- 
:spatch only 30,0Q0 men. Napoleon left Paris for Belgium, June 
12th, At this time the Russian army, which equalled in number 
those of Wellington and Bliicher, was only about eight days^ 
march from the scene of action. Wellington's army, composed 
of English, Hanoverians, Brunswickers and Netheidanders, ex- 
tended from the sea to the Dyle. Bliicheris army, divided into four 

^ Koch et Scholl, t. xi. p. 201 sqq. der eur. Staaienf B. vi» ; Flotho, ICrkg ckr 

2 For tills campaign, see C. de W. verhmdeicn gcgen Franlmdch iai 

(Weiss, Baron. M.uiiiing), Hist, de la JaJire 1815. 
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C 01 T 3 S of from 25^000 to 30^000 men^ stretclied along the Meuse^ 
from the Dyle to the frontiers of Luxembourg. J^apoleon re- 
sorted to his old strategy of attacking one army after the other^ and 
endeavouring to separate Wellington and Bllicher. On J une 15th 
the French crossed the Sambre^ defeated Ziethen^ took Charleroi^, 
and compelled the advanced guard of the Prussians to retire to 
Ligny and St. Amand. Bliicher now ordered his second corps 
to advance to Sombreuf^ five or six miles north of Fleurus ; while 
Wellington^ on hearing what had occurred;, ordered his troops to 
advance on the following morning (16th) to Nivelles and Quatre 
Bras. He had arranged to send 20,000 men to the aid of Bllicher,, 
but being himself attacked by Marshal INTey at Quatee Beas, he 
was unable to perform this piumise, though he succeeded in re- 
pulsing Ney and in maintaining his position. In this action the 
Duke of Brunswick was slain. Bliicher, attacked by Napoleon 
in person with superior forces at Ligxy, was defeated with great 
loss, and compelled to retreat to Wavre, in order to put himself 
in communication with his fourth corps under Biilow, which had 
not come up on the 16th. Wellington, hearing of this retro- 
grade movement on the morning of the 17th, also retired through 
Gemappes to Waterloo, in order to maintain his communication 
with the Prussians. Napoleon despatched Grouchy with between 
30,000 and 40,000 men to attack the Prussians at Wavre, with 
orders, after defeating them, to turn against Wellington's army. 
Napoleon himself attacked Wellington on the 18th. The British 
army was posted on the heights of Mont St. J ean, with the strong 
positions in front of Hougomont and La Haye Sainte. The 
French, after a desperate struggle, succeeded in carrying the 
latter position ; and also in making a lodgment in Hougomont, - 
after that post had been two or three times lost and won. But 
an attack executed by the guard and the elite of the French army 
on the British lines towards the close of the day was repulsed, 
and the French thrown into utter confusion. Grouchy, engaging 
at Wavre, a Prussian corps, which he mistook for their whole 
army, was too long detained to make his appearance on the 18th. 
But Blilow^s Prussian corps came up towards the close of the 
day, and beginning to operate on the right flank of the French, 
completed their defeat. Bliicher appeared soon after with the 
main body of the Prussians, and he and Wellington, meeting at 
La Belle Alliance, which had been the centre of the French posi- 
tion, saluted each other as victors. 

The retreat of the French soon became a perfect rout. They 
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are said to Lave lost 60^000 men during the three dajs^ strug'gle 
in killedj wounded^ and prisoners. Their pursuit was albandoned 
to the Prussians; who were comparativelj fresh. NapoleoH; re- 
linquishing to Soult the command of the defeated armj^ hastened 
back to PariS; where he arrived June 21st. His carriage filled 
with gold and precious stoneS; his Imperial mantle; and his port- 
folio; formed part of the booty of the victors. The Chamber of 
Deputies had displayed symptoms of resistance to N'apoleon^s 
desjpotism; whO; at the instigation of his brother Lucien and 
other partisans; determined to dissolve it; and assume a dictatorial 
authox’ity. But Lafayette; now a member of the Chamber; who 
during the last quarter of a century had taken no part in public 
affairS; having gotten intelligence of this scheme; proposed and 
carried a resolution that the Chamber should declare itself in 
permanence; and that every attempt to dissolve it should be con- 
sidered an act of high treason. Yet; with his usual inconstancy; 
he immediately afterwards assisted Fouche to shut it up Lucien 
Bonaparte and some of the Ministers made an unsuccessful 
attempt to induce the deputies to invest Napoleon with a tem- 
porary dictatorship ; Lafayette and the majority insisted on his 
immediate abdication, Napoleon was not in a situation to resist. 
On the 22nd of June he gave in his abdication; but at the same 
time proclaimed his son Emperor of the Pi*ench; ‘With the title of 
Napoleon II. His abdication was received; the reservation in 
favour of his son ignored; and a Provisional Executive Commis- 
sion was appointed by the Chamber. Fouoh6 (Duke of Otranto); 
the executioner of the Lyoneso; was elected president of the 
Commission. That intriguer; in sending Lafayette to the AllieS; 
directed him to treat in favour of any body but the BourbonS; and 
at the same moment wrote to Louis XVIII.; and did all he could 
for his restoration While still at the head of the Provisional 
Government; Pouchc; who had been one of the judges of Louis 
XYI.; became the minister of police of his successor. Talleyrand 
introduced him to the King at St. Denis. Chateaubriand re- 
marked that it was Vice supported by Grime. These two men 
alone were thought to understand the conjuncture, Napoleon 
lingered in Paris till June 29th in the hope of some favourable 
occurrence; when; as the Allies were within sight of the capital; 
he took his departure for Malmaison, The Provisional Com- 
mission despatched Sebastiani; Laforet; Lafayette; Pontecoulant; 

^ GervinuSj i. 201 (French Transl.). 

2 Capefigue, Cba Gei’vinus, i 198, 
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Eenjamin Constant, and d^Argenson to the Allied Sovereigns at 
Heidelberg, to treat on the basis of the national independence 
and the inviolability of the Fi^ench soil; but the Sovereigns re- 
plied, that no negotiations could be entered into till Bonaparte 
should be replaced in the custody of the Allies, and thus disabled 
from again disturbing the repose of Europe. Wellington and 
Blticher also refused an armistice proposed by Davoust. 

The remains of the routed army, as well as Grouchy^s corps, 
had found their way to Paris; and at the beginning of July, 
90,000 troops of the line and 12,000 federals, the whole under the 
command of Davoust, were preparing to defend the capital. But 
their resistance against the overwhelming masses of the Allies 
would have been unavailing, and, to save Paris from the horrors 
of a siege, Davoust signed, with Wellington and Bliicher, a mili- 
tary convention, or capitulation, at St. Cloud, July 3rd; by 
which the French army was to evacuate Paris within three days, 
and to retire beyond the Loire. On the 6th the Allies entered 
the capital. The Prussians displayed great animosity against 
the French. The English commander had much difficulty in 
restraining Bliicher from blowing up the bridge of Jena, a 
monument of Prussian disgrace. Louis XVIII. re-entered Paris, 
July 8th, and thus put an end to the interregnum of the Hun- 
dred Days. Xapoleon, after staying some time in the Isle of 
Aix, with the design of taking a passage to America, but dread- 
ing the risks of the voyage, and preferring to throw himself 
on the generosity of the English to running the risk of being 
captured by them, delivei^ed himself up, on the 15th of July, to 
Captain Maitland, commander of the Bellerophon,^^ an English 
ship of the line which happened to be stationed off Rochefort. 
Captain Maitland gave him no promises, except to convey him in 
safety to England. Xapoleon had, on the previous day, written 
an inflated letter to the Prince Regent, invoking the hospitality 
of the British nation, and comparing himself to Themistocles when 
he sought an asylum from Admetus. The fallen Emperor was 
conveyed to Plymouth, but was not allowed to land. On the 7th 
of August he was transferred to the Horthumberland,^^ the flag- 
ship of Admiral Sir G. Oockburn, to be conveyed, agreeably to 
the decision of the Allies, to the Island of St. Helena. In that re- 
mote spot, where not even hope could solace him with the pros- 
pect of a change of fortune, he lingered out the remainder of his 
extraordinary and checkered career, till disease terminated at 
once his life and his repining, May 5th, 1821. 
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Thus tlie "curtain drops on. the first acts of the great French 
revolutionaiy drama — the Eepnblic^ the Consulate^ and the 
Empire. Perhaps no other nation has experienced political and 
social changes so violent and rapid as those which took place in 
France between 1789 and 1815. At the former period absolute 
royalty^ feudal customs and abuses^ stately and aristocratic man- 
ners^ the development of centuries^ are still in full vigour. 
Suddenly the scene shifts. The king^ the personification of the 
State^ vanishes before the apparition of the State itself — the 
French nation. Another shifty and the nation itself gives place 
to a Parisian mob^ directed by bloodthirsty demagogues. Demo- 
cratic tyranny^ supported by blood and terror^ falls in turn 
through disgust at its excesses^ and the anarchy it has produced 
is succeeded by a military despotism. A Corsican adventurer 
of great military and administrative talent, collects the scattered 
forces of Prance to hurl them at Europe^ gleams for a brief time 
like a meteor^ threatening the nations vuth change^ then suddenly 
collapses. 

The same violent changes are observed in the lives of the 
leading characters who appear upon the stage. Assassins of the 
republic^ like Pouche, — renegade churchmen, like Talleyrand,— 
become Ministers of State under every sudden change of Govern-* 
ment. In the course of a few months, marshals and senators 
fight for and support Napoleon, abandon, insult, and depose him, 
receive honours, emoluments, and peerages from the Bourbons, 
whom they abandon in turn, submit again to Napoleon, and 
again desert him. Truly one of the most grotesque, and at the 
same time most repulsive images of human nature ever pre- 
sented by the mirror of history ! Gervinus has remarked that 
the vicissitudes of the period are exhibited, as it were in a mas- 
querade, in the manners and dress of the people. The plain 
attire, the familiar address of the citoyen, supersede the elegant 
toilette^ the polite and dignified manners which characterized the 
ancient regime; while this intermediate state of equality and 
fraternity as quic"kly gives place to the brutal manners and vulgar 
dress, the red cap and the carmagnole of the sans-mlotfes. But 
soon the fantastic costume of the jeunesse doree betrays a disgust 
of past excesses, Bonaparte picks the crown out of the gutter, 
with his own hand puts it on his own head, then surrounds liini- 
self with a court of more than regal splendour, which apes at the 
same time the tastes of impeiual Eome, in adulation of the would- 
be Oeesar. 
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These striking anomalies, these sudden variations in principle 
and character, may perhaps be ascribed to the fickle and impul- 
sive nature of the French people, thrown suddenly into circum- 
stances for which from their previous habits they .were totally 
unprepared. Unaccustomed to self-government, like a horse 
which has thrown its rider, they rushed headlong into unknown 
paths, regardless whither they might lead. Taug*ht by bitter 
experience, they may probably at length comprehend that true 
liberty— liberty combined with order and security— can be ob- 
tained only by obedience to just and equal laws. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 


T he era wliicli succeeded the downfall of Xapoleon and of 
the military predominance of France is still in progress of 
development^ and can hardly yet be called historical; for which 
reason^ as well as from considerations of space^ we can give only 
a brief summary of events down to the period assigned for the 
conclusion of this work/ 

A peace unbroken during a whole generation was forced upon 
Barope by the exhaustion of its blood and treasure. By some 
sanguine speculators this unwonted tranquillity was regarded as a 
sign of an improvement in human nature. They fancied that the 
warlike passions had been subdued by the progress of reason and 
humanity, and that mankind might look forward to a millenium of 
peace and happiness. This pleasing vision has since been dissi- 
pated by sanguinary wars, and one of the greatest and most dis- 
astrous struggles recorded in the history of nations; while the 
state of Eastern Europe threatens an explosion of still more por- 
tentous magnitude. It may be true that the interests of races 
and nationalities,, rather than those of Sovereigns and dynasties, 
are now the pretexts for war ; but this circumstance makes no 
essential dilference in its character, nay, may even add to its 
atrocities. And recent events in Spain show that even wars for 
dynastic interests are not altogether obsolete. 

On the whole, however, it must be allowed that the ideas en- 
gendered by the French Revolution, and the events which fol- 
lowed, have infused a certain degree of liberality into European 
policy, both foreign and domestic. During the period which we 
are now to contemplate, the union and independence of cognate 
races, effected by the revolutions in Belgium, Greece, and Italy, 
present a striking and agreeable contrast to their arbitrary separa- 


^ Among tlie principal books for the 
period may be named: — Alison, Miston/ 
of Europe to the accession of Loxiis Napo- 
leon ; GerviniiSj Gesch. des Jakr- 

himderts ; Michelet^s Hist, dit Siecle, 
interrupted by the death of the author, 


goes down only to the battle of Waterloo ; 
Menzel (W.) Gesch. der letzteii 40 Jahre 
(to 1856) ; Cantu, Btoria di Cento Anni 
(1750-1850)5 XjminTtmo, Hist. de la Be^ 
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tion and subjugation under foreig'u rulers^ wMch so often pre- 
vailed in former times^ and even at tlie Congress of Vienna. 
Another marked feature of the new epoch is the union of France 
and England^ previously the bitterest opponents, as the protectors 
of liberal opinions against the despotism of the Eastern Empires. 
In the internal history of nations we shall have to survey a con- 
stant, though not always successful, struggle for more liberal 
institutions. One of the worst features of the period is the vast 
augmentation of standing armies in the Continental countries, the 
result of the great military struggle with the first French Em- 
pire, and of national jealousies springing from the adjustments by 
which it was followed. Armies as great during peace as in the 
previous century they were in times of war, impoverish the 
people by withdrawing their flower from agricultm’e and manufac- 
tures, and by the taxes necessary for their maintenance ; while at 
the same time they are a constant threat to civil freedom, and a 
dangerous incentive to war by the ready means they offer for 
waging it. England, in a great measure exempt by her position 
from this disastrous competition, and aided by the wonderful pro- 
gress of mechanical inventions, has experienced a vast increase of 
material prosperity and wealth ; whether moral imjDrovement has 
kept equal pace with it may perhaps be doubted. 

One of the first acts of Louis XYIII. on re-entering his capital 
was to appoint Talleyrand his chief minister. The remnant of 
Napoleon^s army, 45,000 strong, had retired beyond the Loire 
under Marshal Davoust, but yielding to necessity, hoisted the 
white flag, and was eventually disbanded. The war continued on 
the north-eastern frontier. The French commandants of some of 
the fortresses in that quarter, though willing to recognize the 
authority of Louis XVIII., refused to surrender to foreign troops, 
and the places had to be besieged. As it was considered necessary 
to the security of the throne that the Allies should continue to 
occupy some parts of France, the English army was stationed in 
the district north of the Seine, the Duke of Wellington having his 
headquarters at Paris ; the Prussians were cantoned to the west 
of that capital, between the Seine and Loire ; the Eussians were 
distributed about the Oise, the Meuse, and the Moselle, while 
Prince Schwarzenberg^s headquarters were at Fontainebleau. 
The eastern and southern provinces of France, including Pro- 
vence, were also occupied by divisions of the allied armies, so 
that two-thirds of Prance were in their power. The armies of 
occupatiop. at last amounted to more than a million men. 
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A new diainber of Deputies^ consisting of 395 members^ was 
elected according to a method sanctioned only by a Eoyal Ordi- 
nance j but as its constitution was placed on a more liberal and 
democratic footing’^, this fact escaped observation and censure. 
The elections showed that France was become almost ultra- 
royalist. The Chamber of Peers was purged^ and the peerage 
declared hereditary. In choosing Talleyrand and Fouche for 
his ministers^ Louis was guided by the advice of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

In July were begun the negotiations for the Second Peace op 
Papis. The Allies commenced by an act of justice which had 
been neglected on the first occupation of Paris. The French 
were compelled to restore to their lawful owners those works of 
art which they had carried off from various European capitals in 
order to adorn their own. The definitive treaties between France 
and the Allies were signed November 20th^ 1815. France was 
now deprived of part of the territories which the Peace of 1814 had 
left to her. The Duchy of Bouillon^ the towns of Philippeville^ 
Marienburgj Saar-louis^ Saar-brlickj and some adjacent districts^ 
were assigned to the new kingdom of Belgium and to Prussia. 
The part of Alsace north of the Lauter was also detached from 
France^ including Landau^ which became a fortress of the Ger- 
man Confederation. Part of the county of Gex was assigned to 
Geneva^ but Ferney was retained by France. The fortifications 
of Hiiningen were to be demolished. From Geneva to the 
Mediterranean the line of demarcation existing in 1790 was to be 
followed^ so that the King of Sardinia regained that part of Savoy 
which had been left to France by the former peace. But on the 
wdiole France lost only 20 square leagues of territory ^ whilst it 
had gained 40 by the annexation of the Venaissin by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. The indemnity to be paid to the Allies for the 
expenses of the war was fixed at seven hundred million francs 
(28^000^000?. sterling). A number of fortresses extending along 
the northern frontier were to be occupied^ at the expense of 
France^ by an allied army not exceeding 150^000 men for a maxi- 
mum period of five years.^ This term^ however^ was eventually 
much abridged. The army of occupatiou was placed under the 
command of the Duke of Wellington. Another treaty between 
Eussia^ Prussia^ Austria^ and England^ excluded the Bonaparte 

^ Conde, Valenciennes, BoHcbain, Cam- Longwy, Bltche, and ihQ Utc-du-'poyit of 
brai, Le Quesnoy, Maiibeiige, Dandrecies, Fort Xauis. For an analysis of tha troa- 
Avesnes, Kocroi, Givet, Ciarlemont, Me* ties, see Koch et Scholl, Traitta de Pakc^ 
iiieres, Sedan, Montmedy, Thionville, t. xx. p. 498 sqq. 
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dynasty for ever from the Prencli throne^ and bound tlie contract- 
ing parties to employ their whole forces for that purpose.^ 

The overthrow of Napoleon placed the supreme power in 
Europe in the hands of the Pentarchy^ or five great Powers^ viz. 
England^ Austria^ Prussia,, Eussia^ and France. The Emperor 
Alexander I.,, whose conscience was,, perhaps,, somewhat troubled 
by memories of his fathers deaths and whose inclination to mys- 
ticism was increased by his connection with a kindred spirit^ the 
Baroness Erudner^ of Eiga^ whom he visited secretly every 
day, to pray with her and hear her counsels, conceived the idea 
of sanctioning the new system by a holy bond, and of regulating 
in future the measures of policy by the precepts of religion. With 
this view he persuaded the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia to join with him in a treaty executed at Paris, September 
26th, 1815, and subsequently styled the Holy Alliance.^ All the 
potentates of Europe were invited to subscribe to it, with two 
exceptions : the Turkish Saltan, who could hardly be expected 
to join a league pretending to be founded expressly on the pre- 
cepts of Christianity ; and the Eoman Pontiff, who might, not 
altogether unreasonably, complain, that these temporal Princes 
were usurping his peculiar functions. In the preamble to this 
Convention the Signatories solemnly declared that the object of 
the act was to manifest to the universe their firm resolution to 
take for their rule of conduct, both in the administration of their 
respective States, and in their political relations with foreign 
Governments, those holy.and Christian precepts of justice, charity, 
and peace, which are not applicable to private life alone, but 
which ought also directly to influence the counsels of Princes, and 
to guide all their steps, as the only means of consolidating and 
perfecting all human institutions. It is needless to say that this 
solemn act of hypocrisy, or of fanatical enthusiasm, like other 
holy leagues of the same description, served rather as an instru- 
ment of despotism than as a bond of peace and good-will upon 
earth. It was regarded with little favour in England, but it was 
acceded to by most of the other Christian States of Europe. 

Eoyal ordinances of July 24th had expelled twenty-nine mem- 
bers from the Chamber of Peers, had ordered nineteen Generals 
or other officers, who had abandoned the King, to be arraigned 
before courts-martial; and thirty-eight persons to be placed under 
the surveillance of the police till they should be either banished 
or brought before the tribunals. The most remax’kable among 
^ jMartens, Supplt. ii. p. 239 sqq. ® Ihkt p. 652 sqq. 
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tlie Generals condemned was Marshal " the bravest of the 
brave/-' who was shot on the morning of December 7th^ near the 
Observatory of the Luxembourg. Ney was undoubtedly guilty 
of the basest perfidy and treachery; but Louis violated by his 
execution the broader and more honourable interpretation of the 
•Capitulation of Paris^ which granted an amnesty to all within its 
walls. It was contended^ however^ that this applied only to 
civilians^ and not to the military. Lavalette^ Director General of 
the Posts^ who had again seized that office on the flight of the 
King^ and aided the return of IsTapoleon^ was also condemned to 
deathj, but escaped through the heroism of his -wife^ who exchanged 
clothes with him in prison. Sir Robert Wilson also aided his 
flight. The day after the execution of ISTey a general amnesty 
was proclaimed ; but the Chamber insisted on the |)erpetual 
banishment of regicides. On the whole the measures adopted 
by Louis XVIII. were marked by moderation. He disappointed 
the emigrants and ultra-Royalists by declining to support their 
cause so warmly as they had hoped. In the south of Prance the 
fanatical Royalists and priest- party took a ferocious vengeance on 
the Republicans and Bonapartists. Marshal Brune^ one of Xa- 
poleon^s Generals^ was slain by the populace at Avignon in open 
day^ in the presence of several thousand spectators. At XimeS; 
regularly organized bands^ led by Trestaillon and Pointou, 
slaughtered the Protestants as Bonapartists ; and similar scenes 
took place at Toulouse and other towns. 

It has been remarked that histoi^y often repeats itself. To 
other parallels afforded; externally; at least; between the French 
and English revolutions; may be added the position and conduct 
of the two BourbonS; restored; like the two StuartS; to their an- 
cestral throne. Louis XYIII., though far from popular; and 
ridiculed and despised for his obesity and inactivity; contrived; 
like Ms prototype Charles II.; through good sense; and by accom- 
modating himself to the spirit of the timeS; to die in possession 
of the crown ; while Ms brother; the Count d^ArtoiS; like the 
Duke of York in England; by his rigid adherence to obsolete 
principles; ultimately forfeited Ms own rights and those of his 
family. While Louis courted the middle clasS; at that time the 
predominant one in France; Ms brother Charles adhered exclu- 
sively to the nobles and clergy; and the Pavilion Marsan; that 
part of the Tniieries which he inhabited; became the rendezvous 
of the admirers of the ancient and the focus of reacti 

intrigues. With all his bigotry; howevex'; Charles possessed a 
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certain dignity of character wliich sayed him from contempt; and 
though he was ridiculed as a Don Quixote and a Jesuit^ he was 
hated rather than despised. 

In September^ Talleyrand was superseded in the Ministry by 
the Duke de Eichelieu^ one of the best and most respectable of the 
emigrant nobles^ who had distingnished himself in the Russian 
service, as Governor of Odessa, by his humanity and ability. At 
the same time Decazes replaced as head of the police, Fouche, 
Duke of Otranto, the blood-stained missionary of Nantes. Riche- 
lieu^s influence with the Emperor Alexander succeeded in procuring 
for France a mitigation of the terms imposed by the treaties of 
November 20th, 1815. Already in February, 1817, the allied 
Courts had consented to reduce the army of occupation by 30,000 
men, and the Congress of allied Sovereigns, which assembled at 
Aix-la-Chapelle at the end of September, 1818, decreed that the 
occupation should be entirely terminated in the following Novem- 
ber. The sum payable by France was also reduced to 265,000,000 
francs, of which 100,000,000 were to be acquitted by inscriptions 
on the great book of the public debt of France. These favourable 
terms were chiefly procured through the disinterested influence of 
the Duke of Wellington, who thus shortened the duration of the 
proud position which he occupied and of the vast emoluments which 
accompanied it. Soon afterwards an assassin attempted his life 
at Paris ; an act afterwards rewarded by Napoleon with a legacy 
of 10,000 francs. These facts serve better than whole volumes to 
illustrate the characters of the two men. The Coxguess of Aix-la- 
Chapelle put the finishing hand to the pacification of Europe. 
France as well as England now formally acceded, by a protocol 
signed November 15th, to the principles of the European Pentarchy 
for the maintenance of Peace, published in a Declaration of the 
same date, and tobe upheld by means of conferences and congresses. 
The Congresses of Laibach in 1821, and of Verona in 1822, were 
the result of this agreement. 

In December, 1818, Richelieu, alarmed at the number of Liberal 
members returned to the Assembly, among whom was Lafayette, 
resigned the Premiership, in which he was succeeded by General 
Dessolles ; but' Decazes, who became Minister of the Interior, 
was the real chief of the Cabinet. A more liberal policy was now’ 
adopted : the freedom of the press was extended, and an amnesty 
granted to many banished persons, Decazes was supported by 
the j)ajTty called Doctrinaires^ which took its vise about this time. 
At its head was Royer Collard, and it counted in its ranks many 
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men distingnislied by tbeir talent^ as Guizot, Villemain, Barante, 
Mole, and otbers. But the assassination, by Louvel, of the Duke 
de Berri, second son of the Count d^ Artois, when returning from 
the opera, February 13th, 1820, although it appears to have been 
the isolated act of a fanatic, occasioned a return to less liberal 
measures. Louis, at the instance of his brother and of the 
Duchess of Angouleme, now reluctantly dismissed Decazes, who 
was by some unjustly suspected of having abetted the assassination, 
and Richelieu returned once more to power. Seven months after 
her husband^s death the Duchess de Berri gave birth to a Prince, 
the Duke de Bordeaux (September 29th, 1820) . Richelieu intro- 
duced into the Ministry M. Villele, an ultra-Royalist, who, in 
December, 1822, became Prime Minister. The revolutions against 
the Bourbon Governments in Spain and Italy in 1820, to which 
we must now briefly advert, produced in Prance a further reac- 
tion which at length compelled Richelieu to retire. 

The Gaftonari^ and other secret societies, had been introduced 
into France a few years after the restoration, and included in their 
members some Frenchmen of distinction, as Lafayette, Manuel, 
D^Argenson, Benj. Constant, and others. Lafayette presided 
over the central committee of the Parisian Carbonari. This rest- 
less spirit wanted, it is said, to make himself Dictator. Revolu- 
tions were several times attempted in different parts of France, 
but without success, though some of the Carhonavi were put to 
death for them. 

We halve already adverted to the restoration of Ferdinand VII. 
in Spain. Weak, superstitious, dissembling, unprincipled, and 
hypocritical, Ferdinand had returned from his French captivity 
full of projects of vengeance against his subjects, and with a 
determination to abolish the reforms introduced by the liberal 
Cortes in Church and State. During the war and the captivity 
of Ferdinand, the Cortes had, in March, 1812, established a new 
Constitution, the work of a small democratic faction, by which the 
Royal authority was reduced to little more than a name. That 
Assembly was declared altogether independent of the King, and 
was to consist only of one Chamber, invested *with the legislative 
power; the prerogative of the King in that respect being' 
restricted to proposing, and a temporary veto. The Cortes were 
also to determine yearly the amount of the land and sea forces; to 
confirm treaties of alliance and commerce ; and to propose to the 
King the names of 120 persons, out of whom he was to select the 
40 members of his Council of State. All ecclesiastical benefices and 
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judicial offices were to be filled up by selecting from three persons 
named by this Council. The King was not to leave the Kingdom^, 
nor to marry^ without the consent of the Cortes^ under the 
penalty of losing his throne. 

Ferdinand VII.^ restored to liberty by Napoleon in 1814 
(swpm/p. 840)^ immediately after his return applied himself to 
restore the ancient regime in all its unmitigated bigotry and ex- 
clusiveness, On the other hand^ the Cortes in turn had en- 
croached on his prerogatives even in the most trivial matters. 
When on his homeward journey they prescribed the towns through 
which he should passj, and even dictated the replies he should give 
to the addresses that he might receive. Ferdinand issued decrees 
in May abolishing the Constitution. All Liberals and Free- 
niasonsj and all adherents of the Cortes^ and of the officers ap- 
pointed by them, were either compelled to fly or subjected to 
imprisonment, or at least deposed. All national property was 
wrested from the purchasers of it, not only without compensation, 
but fines were even imposed upon the holders. Dissolved con- 
vents were re-established. The Inquisition was restored, and 
Mir Capillo, Bishop of Almeria, appointed Grand Inquisitor, who 
acted with fanatical severity, and is said to have incarcerated 
50,000 persons for their opinions, many of whom were subjected 
to torture. But mdosdefeweve abolished. The Jesuits were 
restored and made controllers of education. Guerilla bands were 
dissolved, their leader's dismissed without reward, and commands 
in the regular army bestowed only upon the nobles. The adhe- 
rents of Joseph Bonaparte and of the former French Government 
were banished. By these measures some of the bravest and most 
loyal spirits of the country were driven into the ranks of the 
opposition, and 10,000 persons are computed to have fled into 
France. The Kingdom was governed by a Ocmarilla, consisting 
of the King^s favourites, selected from the lowest and most woi’th- 
less of the courtiers; while most of his faithful friends, the com- 
panions of his exile, were dismissed. This Gamarilla administered 
justice and bestowed offices accoi'dingly as it was bribed. With 
such Ministers, whom Ferdinand was constantly changing and 
perfidiously betraying, he descended to vulgar wit, and amused 
himself by turning them into ridicule. 

The French invasion of Spain had occasioned a revolution in 
Spanish America. Till the dethronement of the Eoyal Family of 
Spain, the American colonies had remained loyal, and an insurrec- 
tion attempted by General Miranda in the Caraccas, inl806, had 
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been speedily suppressed. But, like the motlier country, tlie 
colonists revolted at the usurpation of Napoleon and Hs brother 
Joseph; and thus, properly speaking, they were no More to be 
called rebels than the Spaniards of the Old World. As, however, 
they declined to submit to the Juntas erected in Spain, they were 
declared to be rebels by the Eegency established at Cadiz, August 
31st, 1810. The insurrection had broken out in Yenezuela in 
April, whence in the course of the year it spread over Rio de la 
Plata, New Granada, Mexico, and Chili. The insurgents demanded 
to be put on an equality with the inhabitants of Spain, freedom of 
manufactures and commerce, the admission of Spanish Americans 
to all offices, the restoration of the Jesuits, &c. The insurrection 
acquired its greatest strength in Venezuela, where it was first 
headed by Miranda, and subsequently, after 1813, by Simon 
Bolivar. In some of the other provinces, its progress, owing to 
the dissensions of the inhabitants, was not so rapid and successful. 
After the restoration of Ferdinand, however, the movement had 
gone too far to be recalled, even had that Sovereign and his com- 
manders displayed more moderation and good faith than was 
actually the case. Ferdinand exhausted his disordered finances in a 
vain attempt to recover these colonies, for which purpose an expe- 
dition, under General Murillo, was despatched to America in 1815. 
In 1819 the Floridas were sold to the Americans for one million 
and a quarter sterling. 

The loss of the American colonies, and a bad system of rural 
economy, by which agriculture was neglected in favour of sheep- 
breeding, had reduced Spain to great poverty. This state of 
things naturally affected the finances ; the troops were left unpaid, 
and broke out into constant mutinies. A successful military in- 
surrection, led by Colonels Quiroga and Riego, occurred in 1820. 
Mina, who had distinguished himself as a guerilla leader, but, 
having compromised himself in a previous mutiny, had been 
compelled to fly into France, now recrossed the Pyi’enees to aid 
the movement. The Constitution of 1812 was proclaimed at 


^ It is impossible for us to describe the 
struggle between Spain and her colonies. 
The chief results were, that Bolivar 
achieved the independence of Venezuela 
and Granada, which were erected into 
tlie Republic of Colombia, Dec. 1819. In 
the previous May, the States of the Rio 
de la Plata, or Buenos Ayres, had been 
constituted into the Argentine Republic. 
The independence of Chili and Peru was 
also secured by the aid of Bolivar, and 
the Republic of Bolivia was established 


in Upper Peru in August, 1825. In 
Mexico, Iturbide, who had become leader 
of the insurgents after the death of Hi- 
dalgos, Morelos, and Mina, caused himself 
to be proclaimed Emperor in 1822, but 
was dethroned in the following year, when 
the Republic of Mexico formed a league 
with Colombia. The independence of 
Colombia, Mexico, and Buenos Ayres was 
recognized Great Britain, Jan. 1st, 
1825. In Paraguay, Francia ruled as 
despot from 1810 to 1837. 
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Saragossa; and Ferdinand, alarmed by an insurrection of the 
populace and the threats of General Ballesteros, who told him 
that he must either concede or abdicate, was obliged to swear to 
it at Madrid. The long promised Cortes were convened in July,, 
when Ferdinand opened the Assembly with a hypocritical 
speech, remarkable for its exaggeration of Liberal sentiments.. 
The Cortes, at the dictation of the army, immediately proceeded 
again to dissolve the convents, and even to seize the tithes of the 
secular clergy, on the pretext that the money was required for the 
necessities of the State. The Inquisition was once more abolished, 
the freedom of the press ordained, the right of meeting and 
forming clubs restored ; a large number of persons was dismissed 
from office, and replaced by members of the Liberal party. The 
orators of the Assembly, many of whom, as well as of the Minis- 
ters, had been confined in State prisons or the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, rivalled one another in the extravagance of their 
speeches. But on the whole the insurgents used their victory with 
moderation, and, with the exception of some few victims of 
revenge, contented themselves with depriving their opponents, 
the Serviles, of their places and emoluments. 

The Spanish revolutionists were divided into three parties : the 
DecamisadoSy answering to the French S a^is- culottes ; the Oom- 
wAineroSy who were for a moderate constitutional system ; and the 
Anilleros^ known by the symbol of a ring ; who, dreading the in- 
terference of the Holy Alliance, endeavoured to conciliate the 
people with the crown. There were riots in Madrid in 1821 ; 
when the Decamisados broke into the prison where the Canon 
Yinuesa was confined, who had attempted a counter-revolution, 
and murdered him with a hammer. Martinez de la Eosa was 
courageous enough to denounce the act in the Cortes ; but it was 
approved by the great majority not only of that Assembly, but 
also of the nation ; and in commemoration of it was instituted the 

Order of the Hammer, having a small hammer for its badge. 
In Eastern Spain the Secret Societies seized several hundred 
obnoxious persons and shipped them off to the Balearic Islands 
and to the Canaries. The Government was too weak to interfere, 
and could only bring back a few in secret. General Morillo, who 
after his return from America had been appointed Governor of 
Madrid, attempted to re-establish a reactionary Ministry, but was 
compelled by popular agitation to dismiss it. The revolution, 
though originated by the soldiery, was adopted by the more 
educated class of citizens. On the other hand, the clergy and the 
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peasantry were bitterly opposed to it. In tbe summer of 1821 
guerilla bands were organized in the provinces in the cause of 
■Cburcb. and King, and obtained tbe name of ^^Army of tlie 
Faitb.^^ One of the most noted leaders of these bands was Mara- 
non, a monk of La Trappe. He was the first to mount to the 
assault of the fortified town of Seo de Urgel, where was established, 
in July, 1822, what was called a Regency during the captivity of 
the King/^ under the presidency of the Marquis Mata Florida, the 
Bishop of Tarragona, and Baron d^Eroles. The Royalists got 
possession of nearly all Catalonia, but before the end of the 
year they were for the most part reduced by Mina, the Con- 
stitutional general. In these civil disturbances dreadful atroci- 
ties were committed on both sides. 

The ravages of the yellow fever, which had been imported from 
America, and carried off many thousands, had some effect in 
allaying these disturbances. The French Government, with the 
ulterior design of interfei-ing in Spanish affairs, seized the pretext 
of this disorder to place a cordon of troops on the Pyrenees ; to 
which the Spaniards opposed an army of observation. Ferdinand, 
relying on the Army of the Faith, and on his Foreign Minister, 
Martinez de la Rosa, a Moclerado^ thought he might venture on a 
'COup d'etat before the appearance of the French j but his guards 
were worsted in a street fight, July 7th, 1822. General Balles- 
teros and Morillo declared themselves averse to any infring’ement 
of the Constitution ; at the same timeRiego suddenly retuimed to 
Madrid, and was elected President of the Cortes. Ferdinand was 
now base enough to applaud and thank the victors, to dismiss the 
Modemdos from the Ministry, and to replace them by ExaUados, 
or Radicals. The bloodthirsty fury of the clubs and the popu- 
lace was gratified by the illegal execution of two Royalist com- 
manders, — Colonel Geoiffeux and General Elio. This state of 
things attracted the attention of the Holy Alliance. In October, 
1822, the three Northern Monarchs assembled in congress at 
'Verona, to adopt some resolution respecting Spain. It appeared 
to them that every throne in Europe was threatened. The French 
Ministry, considering that the establishment of a Republic on the 
other side of the Pyrenees would endanger the Bourbon throne, 
were also inclined to intervene ; while the English Cabinet, in 
which Mr. Canning was now Foreign Secretary, as well as the 
great mass of the English people, were avers© to any interference, 
and especially by Prance. The policy of M^tternich was now 
predominant. The Emperor Alexander had more than ever set 
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liis face against re volutions^ had giren up all his Eastern projects^, 
and even abandoned the revolutionary Greeks^ however service- 
able that movenaent might eventually prove to him. It was at 
first the object of the three allied Powers to dispense with the co- 
operation of France in the affairs of Spain,, and to bear down the 
opposition of England ; but ultimately they resolved to support 
Prance, and each of the four Powers addressed a note of much the 
same tenor to the Madrid Cabinet, insisting on an end being put 
to the present state of things. The Duke of Wellington, who had 
attended the Congress for England, declined to interfere, and on 
returning home through Paris, warned Louis against the Spanish 
war, to which, indeed, the French King himself, as well as his- 
Minister, M. de YillMe, was averse. But the Spaniards refused 
to listen to moderate counsels, and replied haughtily to all the 
expostulations of Prance; so that Chateaubriand himself, who 
had now become Minister at War, in the place of Montmorenci, 
though he had opposed at Verona the use of force, now adopted 
the contrary opinion. 

In reply to the note of the Powers, San Miguel, the Spanish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, told them that the constitution was 
the same which had been recognized by the Emperor Alexander 
in 1812, and declined to make any alteration; whereupon the 
ambassadors of the three Powers demanded and received their 
passports, January 11th, 1823. The Fi’ench Ambassador soon 
followed their example, so that only the English Minister re- 
mained behind, whose endeavours to inculcate moderation upon 
tiie Spaniards served perhaps only to blunt the energy of resist- 
ance. In the spring, the French army of observation, which 
had been increased to 100,000 men, was placed under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Angoul^me. To resist the threatened in- 
vasion, the Spanish Government appointed Mina to the defence 
of Catalonia, Ballesteros to that of Kavarre, Morillo took the 
command in Galicia, Asturia, and Leon, while O^Donnell, Count 
of Abisbal, was stationed with the reserve in New Castile, to 
support either of those generals, as occasion might require. But 
these troops were few and ill-disciplined ; while in Old Castile 
stood guerilla bands, under the priest Merino, ready to aid the 
French invasion. An attempt on the part ofFerdinand to dismiss his 
Liberal Ministry induced the Ministers and the Cortes to remove 
him to Seville (March 20th, 1823), whither the Corteswere tofollow. 

The Duke of Angouleme addressed a proclamation to the 
Spaniards from Bayonne, April 2nd, in which he told them that 
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lie did not enter Spain as an enemj^ but to libei^ate tbe captive 
King, and> in conjunction with tbe friends of order, to re-establish 
the altar and the throne. The French crossed the Bidasoa, 
April 7th. The only serious resistance which they experienced 
was from Mina. Ballesteros was not strong enough to oppose 
them, while the traitor O^Donnell entered into negotiations with 
the enemy, and opened to them the road to the capital. Balles- 
teros was compelled to retire into Valencia, and the French 
entered Madrid May 2Srd. The Spaniards received the French 
as deliverers. A Eegency, composed of the Duke del Infantado 
and four other nobles, was now instituted till the King should be 
rescued from the hands of the Liberals, and immediately com- 
menced an unmeasured reaction. A French corps was despatched 
into Catalonia against Mina, who still held out in that province ; 
and another against Seville, where the Cortes had reopened their 
sittings ; but on the advance of the French they retired to Cadiz, 
June 12th, taking with them the King, whom they declared of 
unsound mind, and a provisional Eegency was appointed. Zayas 
arrested for a while the march of the French at Talavera de la 
Eeyna, but was compelled to yield to superior numbers. Mina 
was shut up in Catalonia ; Ballesteros, driven from Valencia into 
Granada, was defeated in the mountains near Campillo de Arenas, 
when he capitulated and acknowledged the Eegency at Madrid. 
About the same time Morillo surrendered at Corunna. These 
events enabled the Duke of Angoul^me to march with the bulk 
of his army to Cadiz, where he arrived August 16th. Fort Tro- 
cadero was captured on the 31st, Fort St. Petri on the 20th of 
September, when the bombardment of the city was begun. Cadiz 
having capitulated, October 1st, Valdez conducted the King to 
the French camp in a boat, while the Cortes made their escape by 
sea. All further resistance being now hopeless, Mina also capi- 
tulated, and surrendered to the French the fortresses which he 
still held in Catalonia, on condition of a free and unmolested 
retreat (November 2nd). Eiego, who had endeavoured to annoy 
the French rear, was captured while attempting to join Mina. 
Sir Eobert Wilson and a few other Englishmen had aided the 
Spanish Liberals in this struggle. The Duke of Angouleme 
returned to Paris before the end of the year, but Spain continued 
to be occupied by an army of 40,000 Prenoh. 

The first act of Ferdinand after his release was to publish a 
proclamation, October 1st, revoking all that had been done since 
March 7th, 1820. The Inquisition, indeed, was not restored j 
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but the vengeance exercised hj the secular tribunals was so 
atrocious that the Duke of ' Angouleme issued an order prohibiting 
arrests not sanctioned by the French commander: an act^ how- 
ever^ which on the principle of non-interference was disavowed by 
the French Government. The brave Eiego was condemned to 
death at Madrid, Ifovember 7th, conveyed to the place of execu- 
tion on a hurdle drawn by an ass, with every mark of ignominy 
and insult, and hanged amid the approving shouts of the mob on 
a gibbet of enormous height, erected for the purpose. In strange 
contrast to this scene, the King and Queen of Spain made their 
public entry into Madrid on the 13th with a ridiculous pomp, 
sitting on a triumphal car twenty feet high, drawn by 100 men in 
green and pink, and surrounded by male and female dancers. 
The whole Spanish army was now disbanded, and its place sup- 
plied by the Army of the Faith."’^ These men were gradually 
formed into a militia called Eoyal Volunteers, who plundered 
and murdered the Constitutionalists to their hearts^ content; 
while the Oamarillaj now directed by Victor Suez, the King^s 
confessor, only laughed at the exhortations to moderation ad- 
dressed to them by the French and English Ambassadors. It is 
computed that 40,000 Constitutionalists, chiefly of the educated 
classes, were thrown into prison. The French remained in Spain 
till 1827. It was the occupation of Spain by the French that induced 
Mr. Canning, then the English Prime Minister, to recognize the 
Eepublics of South America, in order that, if France held Spain 
it should not be Spain with the Indies. 

M. Zea Bermudez, the new Minister, endeavoured to rule with 
moderation. But he was opposed on all sides. The nobles and 
clergy attacked him because he attempted to tax them. His 
most dangerous enemy, however, was the Apostolic Juxta, 
erected in 1824 for the purpose of carrying out to its full 
extent, and independently of the Ministry, the victory of bigotry 
and absolutism. Saez was at the head of it, and the King some- 
times attended its sittings. Everyday it engrossed more and 
more the whole power of the State, and was thus engaged in 
continual conflicts with the Ministry. In 1825 Zea Bermudez, 
having caused the notorious Bessieres to be shot for having 
organized riots in order to force the King to dismiss his Liberal 
Ministry, was compelled to resign. He was succeeded by the 
Duke del Infantado, who in turn succumbed to intrigme. The 
Junta now procured the appointment of the weak and inca- 
pable Salmon, and in the spring of 1827 excited in Catalonia an 
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insurrection of tlie Serviles. The insurgents styled themselves 
Aggraviados (aggrieved persons), because the King did not 
restore the Inquisition, and because he sometimes listened to his 
half- Liberal Ministers, or to the French and English Ambassadors, 
instead of suffering the Junta to rule uncontrolled. The history 
of the revolt is obscure, Saez, who had been relegated to his 
bishopric of Tortosa, and probably also the Northern Powers, 
were concerned in it, and the object seems to have been to 
dethrone Ferdinand in favour of his brother Carlos. But the 
Dube del Infantado, during his brief administration, had restored 
a regular army of 50,000 men, at the head of which Bspana, 
accompanied by the King in person, proceeded into Catalonia, 
when the insurgents were subdued, the province disarmed, and 
many persons executed. 

Portugal was also shaken by revolutions during this period. 
The Regent, who, on the death of his mother Maria, March 20th, 
1816, ascended the throne with the title of John VL, continued, 
after the downfall of Napoleon, to reside in Brazil, which had 
been erected in 1815 into the United Kingdom of Portugal, 
Brazil, and the Algarves. Lord Beresford, as a member of the 
Portuguese Regency, as well as Commander-in- Chief of the Army, 
directed the affairs of Portugal. The discontent at this state of 
things was fanned into a revolt by the Spanish Revolution of 1820. 
Colonel Sepulveda established in August a Provisional Govern- 
ment in Oporto ; and General Amarante, who had been de- 
spatched from Lisbon to quell the revolt, was compelled by his 
own troops to join the Junta of Oporto. In the middle of Sep- 
tember a constitution even more liberal than that of Spain was 
proclaimed in Lisbon, and a Junta appointed to conduct the 
Government in the King^s name. Lord Beresford, who had 
been absent in the Brazils during these occurrences, on his 
return to Portugal early in October, found that his power had 
departed, and was compelled to return with his officers to Eng- 
land. The English Government forbore to interfere, and left the 
settlement of matters to King John. That Sovereign was himself 
driven from Brazil in April, 1821, by an insurrection of the Por- 
tuguese soldiery in favour of the constitution promulgated in the 
mother country, and sailed for Portugal, leaving his eldest son, 
Don Pedro, Regent of Brazil. On his arrival in Portug’al in 
July, John YI. accepted the constitution which had been fz’amed 
during his absence ; but his consort, Charlotte, a sister of Fer- 
dinand YII. of Spain, refused to take the oath to it. 
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Tlie interference of the Holy Alliance and of the French in the 
affairs of Spain, encouraged the reactionary party in Portugal. 
Towards the end of February, 1823, Count Amarante, the Queen^s 
most distinguished adherent, raised the standard of revolt at Villa 
Franca, and was immediately joined by several regiments. Dom 
Miguel, the Queen^s youngest and favourite son, fled secretly from ■ 
Lisbon towards the end of May, and proceeded to the camp of 
the insurgents; when Sepulveda, betraying the freedom which 
he had himself established, also joined the reactionary movement. 
The people of Lisbon followed the impulse of the soldiery ; the 
Cortes, seeing themselves abandoned, dispersed; the Ministers 
resigned; the King, as usual, submitted, and on the 5th of June 
the new constitution was abolished. This revolution was accom- 
plished without bloodshed. From this time all the Queen^s efforts 
were directed to dethrone her husband and procure the crown 
for Dom Miguel. The Marquis Louie, the Edng^s chamberlain 
and favourite, who had the reputation of a Liberal, was found 
murdered, March 1st, 1824, and the Minister at War received 
letters threatening him with a similar fate. Dom Miguel, having 
assembled the garrison of Lisbon, Apiul 30th, exhorted them to 
extirpate all Freemasons and Liberals ; caused all generals, minis- 
ters, and officers suspected of Liberalism to be apprehended, and 
even the King, his father, to be placed under surveillance. John 
would no doubt have now been compelled to resign his crown 
but for the interference of the French and English Ambassadors 
and the diplomatic corps. To avoid the machinations of his son, 
J ohn went on board the Windsor Gastle,^^ a British man-of-war, 
in the Tagus, May 9th, whither he was followed by all the foreign 
ambassadors. From this refuge the King issued orders forbidding 
anybody to obey his son; when Dom Miguel, finding himself 
abandoned by part of his troops, threw himself at his fathers 
feet and implored his forgiveness. This he obtained, but he 
was ordered to leave the Kingdom, and took up his residence at 
Vienna. While these events were passing in the mother country, 
Don Pedro constituted himself Emperor of Brazil by the aid of 
the revolutionary party, October 12th, 1822, and the Empire 
of Brazil was declared independent. John VI. was induced 
through British mediation to recognize the new empire. May 
15th, 1825. 

The spirit of imitation influences political events as well as 
less important matters, and the endeavours of the Spaniards to 
set up a constitutional King, roused a similar desire in other 
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countries. Tlie Italian peninsula, like the Iberian, was also shaken 
bj revolutions. We have already mentioned the return of Pope 
Pius VII. to Eome. Pius re-established, so far as was possible, the 
ancient state of things, and was favoured by all the European 
Powers. Ferdinand IT., restored to his Edngdom of the Two 
Sicilies by Austria, had been put, as it were, under her guardian- 
ship by his treaty of alliance with that Power of April 29th, 
1815. By a Concordat with the Pope, Ferdinand restored the 
Papal influence in Naples, though he refused to acknowledge his 
vassalage to the Holy See by the ancient tribute of a white pal- 
frey, An attempt by Murat to regain the crown proved fatal to 
that adventurer. Murat, the son of a village shopkeeper, not 
content with an asylum in the Austrian States, and a fortune 
such as he could not have ventured to dream of at the beginning 
of his military career, after many hair-breadth escapes and ro- 
mantic adventures in flying from France to Corsica after the 
restoration, made a descent at Pizzo, in Calabria, October 8th, 
1815, in the hope that the people would declare in his favour; 
but falling into a snare laid for him by the podesta of the place, 
he was captured and shot as a common rebel, October 13th. 

Various secret societies had sprung up in Naples and Sicily, 
which, on the departure of the Austrian troops in 1817, began to 
manifest themselves. The chief of these were the so-called Oar- 
honarij or charcoal-men : to oppose whom was instituted the loyal 
society of 0 alder ani (tinkers or braziers, who use the coals). The 
Garbonari comprised more than half a million persons, chiefly of 
the higher and better educated classes, and of the army. The 
C alder arii had originated in Sicily, with the Prince of Canosa, 
the Minister of Police, at their head. It was rumoured that a 
moiety of Sanfedisti had been formed under the auspices of Count 
De Maistre, the publicist, in which were enrolled Princes and 
Prelates, with the design of uniting all Italy under the Pope, 
a project afterwards revived. The Spanish revolution of 1820 
had an electrical effect at Naples; and it is remarkable that here 
also the insurrection was organized by the soldiery. On the 
night of June 1st, Lieutenant Morelli proclaimed the Consti- 
tution at Nola, at the head of a squadron of horse ; and, hastening 
to Avellino, was immediately joined both by the civil and mili- 
tary officers there, who had long been Oarhonari, General Pepe, 
the Commandant of Naples, put himself at the head of the insur- 
rection, and with a regiment of cavalry joined the insurgents at 
Salerno ; while General Carascosa, whom the King had despatched 
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ao-ainst them with 5,000 men, remained nndecided and inactive. 

O . . 

Symptoms of revolt having manifested themselves at Naples 
itself/ the King^ without striking a blow^ conceded all demands; 
dismissed his Ministers, replaced them by Liberals, and pro- 
claimed the Spanish Constitution of 1812, which the people 
hardly knew even byname, instead of the Liberal Sicilian Consti- 
tution of the same date; which, however, had been abrogated. 
The Sicilians also rose ; not, however, to aid the sister country, 
but to proclaim their own independence. Ferdinand IV., under 
the pretext of illness, abandoned the government to his son 
Francis, Duke of Calabria ; when Caracosa and Pep4 returned to 
Naples, and the army, the people, the Court, and the Crown 
Prince himself assumed the Oarbonari colours (black, pink, and 
sky-blue)/ 

The Neapolitan revolution was entirely a military one, and the 
only fighting that occurred was between some regiments which 
differed in opinion ; that of Sicily was a popular insurrection. 
The Viceroy, General Naselli, having displayed the Oarhonari 
colours, the people of Palermo assumed the yellow badge of 
Sicily ; and on the festival of St. Eosalia, July loth, the chief 
one of the Palermitans, they demanded the independence of the 
island under a Prince of the Eoyal House. General Church, an 
Englishman, who commanded the garrison at Palermo, having 
attempted to interfere, was compelled to fly for his life ; Naselli 
also fled after having established a Provisional Junta, to which, 
however, no respect was paid. The people, having defeated the 
troops in a sanguinary battle, obtained entire possession of 
Palermo, which during two consecutive days became a scene of 
robbery and massacre. A new Junta was now appointed, at the 
head of which was the Prince of Villa Franca, and one Vagleia, 
of Monreale, a monk. But the revolutionary Government at 
Naples despatched 5,000 men against Palermo, and compelled 
that city to capitulate, October 5th. 

The Neapolitan revolution inspired the Austrian Government 
with alarm for the safety of all Italy, and Metternich bi'cnght 
about a Congress at Troppau in October, 1820, which was at- 
tended by the Emperors Alexander and Francis, and the Crown 
Prince of Prussia ; by the Ministers, Metternich, for Austria ; 
Hardenberg, for Prussia; Nesselrode and Capodistria, for Russia; 
Caraman and Laferronays, for Prance, and Sir Charles Stewart, 
for England . Ferdinand, at the invitation of the Allies, obtained the 
^ For the Neapolitan InsmTection, see Colletta, Storia di t ii. 
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reluctant consent of Ms people to go to Troppau in the character^ 
as he affirmed^ of a mediator^ and after renewing his oath to the 
constitution. Up to this period Alexander had acted in a liberal 
and beneficent spirit. He had emancipated the serfs in Courlandy 
Esthonia^ and Livonia^ had ameliorated their condition throughout 
the Empire^ and had promoted education and favoured religious 
toleration. But the military revolutions in Spain and Italy filled 
him with alarm^ for the soldiery were the main prop of his own 
power. In spite of the opposition of England and France; and 
even at firsts in some degree^ of Eussia^ which dreaded too great 
a preponderance of Austria in Italy^ Metternich succeeded in 
fox-ming a League between Austria; Enssiu; and Prussia for the 
suppression of the ISTeapolitan rebellion. The Congress was 
transferred to Laibach in January; 1821; when it was determined 
to send an Austiian army into the Neapolitan dominions. France 
acquiesced; and England; single-handed; could do nothing but 
protest. Next month; 60;000 Austrians; under General Frimont; 
marched into the South of Italy; with Ferdinand in their ti*ain; 
who plainly threatened to abolish the new constitution. The 
Neapolitans had raised an army equal in number to that of the 
invaderS; and such was the national enthusiasm; that it was 
joined by the friends and kinsfolk of the King; and even by the 
Piince of SalernO; his son. But the constitutional troops were 
for the most part raw and ill-disciplined; and badly supplied with 
arms and provisions ; and the Austidans; after overcoming some 
slight resistance from Pepe and CarascosU; entered Naples; March 
24th. Ferdinand now gave vent to the wrath which he had 
postponed at his restoi'ation. The people were disai^med; all 
suspected persons were arrested; and confiscations and executions 
became the order of the day, Walmoden was sent with a body 
of Austiuans into Sicily; to restore the ancient state of things in 
that island. 

The effects of the Spanish revolution also extended to Pied m ont; 
where Victor Emanuel I.; after Ms restoration; had placed every- 
thing as much as possible on the old footing. The OarhonaTi were 
also active here; and were in communication with those of NapleS; 
and with the malcontents in France. * They even induced Charles 
Albert; Prince of CarignanO; to enter into their plots. That 
PrincO; though but a distant kinsman of the King; was presump- 
tive heir to the throne; Victor Emanuel being now of an age 
that rendered the prospect of his having further issue highly 
improbable; and having only a daughter; whose succession was 
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barred by Salic law. The Carbonari flattered Charles Albert with 
the hope of becomiiag King of all Italy if the revolution should 
succeed ; and after some hesitation he agreed to enter into their 
schemes. On the 9th of March, 1821, Colonel Arsaldi proclaimed 
at Alessandria the Spanish Constitution, and the troops at Turin 
also hoisted the three-coloured flag. Victor Emanuel, abandoning 
the Government to the Prince of Carignano, abdicated the throne 
March 13th, in favour of his brother, Charles Felix, then residing 
at Modena. The insurrection was put down by a portion of the 
troops which remained faithful to the King, helped by an Austrian 
force under Count Bubna. Victor Emanuel, however, declined to 
resume the crown which he had relinquished. The Prince of 
Carignano, who had secretly assured the new King that he, as 
well as the higher class in general, was adverse to the revolution, 
was only punished by two years^ relegation from the Court ; and 
Charles Felix, who was also childless, maintained the Princess 
right to the crown, in spite of the endeavours of Austria to obtain 
it for the Duke of Modena, son of the Archduke Ferdinand and of 
Beatrix, the only daughter of Victor Emanuel. 

Lombardy also contained many secret societies, and was, in fact, 
the chief centre of the Carbonari^ and of the society of Italian 
Federation, which was to be the nucleus of the insurgent popu- 
lations. Lombardy was to have risen when the Piedmontese army 
had crossed the Ticino. But this expectation was frustrated, and 
such was the vigilance of the police, that any outbreak was pre- 
vented ; though the Archduke Rainer, who resided as Viceroy 
with his family at Milan, fled at the first alarm of danger. To- 
wards the end of 1821 the police discovered and captured some 
members of a secret society, among the most noted of whom were 
Confalionieri and Silvio PeUico. The latter, in a well-known 
work, has related the particulars of his imprisonment in the 
fortress of Spielberg at Briinn, the capital of Moravia. The Em.- 
peror himself is said to have regulated, down to the minutest 
particulars, the treatment of the pris Quel’S confined there. 

While the Austrian Government, guided by the counsels of 
Metternich, kept so vigilant an eye on the domestic aflairs of 
other countries, the home administration was conducted on a 
system of laissez-aller, which though popular enough with the 
indolent, pleasure- seeking Viennese, was highly detrimental to the 
interests of the State. Everything was neglected. In a time of 
peace, the Government got every year deeper into debt. The 
Russians, in conformity with the Peace of Adrianople, which we 
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stall Have to relate further on^ were allowed to settle at the 
mouth of the Danube, and thus virtually to command that river. 
The harbour of Yenice was suffered to fill with sand, and the steam 
navigation between that port and Trieste to be monopolizsed by 
the English. In the midst of this frivolity of the Austrians and 
their Goveimment, the Bohemian, Hungarian, and Italian nation- 
alities began to expand and to develop themselves into formid- 
able Powers. The movement, taking its origin in Bohemia and 
Hungary in the study of national antiquities and literature, as- 
sumed at length a political cast, and begot a desire for national 
independence.^ With regard to Church matters, the Emperor and 
his Ministers were far from being bigoted. Intellectual culture 
among the clergy was discouraged; the pretensions of Rome were 
repressed/ and the Pope was obliged to confirm the Italian bishops 
nominated by the Emperor. The Jesuits were excluded from the 
Austrian dominions till 1820, and were then only admitted in Italy 
and Galicia, 

The after-shocks of that great social convulsion which had 
agitated Europe since 1792, were also felt in Germany as well as 
in Italy and the Spanish Peninsula. The Germans in general 
were desirous of an extension of their political liberties, and a 
confirmation of them by means of constitutions, which had indeed 
been promised by the Act of Confederation. This matter occasioned 
some serious disputes between the King of Wiirtemberg and his 
subjects. But the Germans are a people who seem little capable of 
initiating revolutionary movements, and require to be influenced 
by an impulse from without. States were assembled in Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden and Hanover, but not in Prussia. Till the second 
Erenoh Revolution in 1830, political demonstrations in Germany 
were mostly confined to the students of the universities. These, 

’ however, were mere harmless mummeries, such as the adoption of 
a particular dress, the displaying of the German colours, and 
other acts of the same kind. The most remarkable demonstration 
occurred in 1817, on the celebration of the third centenary of the 
Reformation ; when on the 18th of October, the anniversary of 
the battle of Leip sic, a number of students from various universi- 
ties assembled at the Wartburg near Eisenach, the scene of 
Luther^s concealment. After the festival had been celebrated 
with songs, speeches, and a procession by torch-light, most of the 
students dispersed ; but a few remained behind, and amused them- 
selves with burning certain insignia of the German military ser- 
^ "Wolfgang Menzel, Gesck, der letzten 40 JaJire^ B. i. S, 26, , 
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Yice^ as well as some histories and other works of an anti- Lib era! 
tendency. The whole affair was absm’d and harmless enough^ 
and would speedily have sunk into oblivion had it not been mag- 
nified into importance by the notice taken of it by the Prussian 
and Austrian Ministers. Hence it attracted the attention of the 
Emperor Alexander^ who in the following year took upon him- 
self to interpose in the domestic affairs of Germany by directing 
his Minister Stonrdza to denounce to the Congress at Aix-la- 
Chapelle the revolutionary movements of the German students, 
Among the agents of Eussia in Germany was Augustus von 
Kotzebue^ the dramatist^ who was suspected of transmitting to 
St. Petersburg information against the students^and in a weekly 
paper which he edited^ employed himself in turning them and 
their professors into ridicule. One Sand^ a student of Jena_, irri- 
tated by the denunciations which he heard against Kotzebue^ and 
inflamed by a mistaken patriotism^ set off forMannheim^ Kotzebue^s 
residence,, and stabbed him to the hearty March 23rdj 1819. After 
the murder^ Sand made an ineffectual attempt at suicide^ and in 
conformity with the German law^ which requires confession of a 
crime before execution, was not executed till fourteen months 
afterwards. This act of Saudis confirmed the German statesmen 
in their notion of a secret and widespread conspiracy, or rather, 
perhaps, afforded them a pretext to act as if such a thing really 
existed. At a Congress of German Ministers, held at Carlsbad in 
July, 1819, which was attended by the Princes Metternich and 
Hardenberg, Count Rechberg from Bavaria, and others, were 
adopted what have been called the Carlsbad Resolutions, viz., 
a more rigid superintendence of the press, the suppression of the 
independence of the universities, and the establishment of a 
central Commission of Inquiry at Mentz, to discover the existing 
conspiracy, and to punish the participators in it. These Resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Federal Diet, September 27th; But 
though the Commission sat ten years, filled the prisons with 
students, and deprived of their chairs and, even banished, many 
of the professors at the universities, still it did not succeed in 
discovering any conspiracy, for in fact none existed. 

Few other events of European importance occurred during the 
reign of Louis XYIII. of France, It will suffice to remind the reader 
of the English expedition to Algiers under Admiral Sir E. Pellew, 
afterwards Lord Exmouth, in August, 1816; when, with the assist- 
ance of a small Dutch squadron, the fortifications of the place 
were destroyed, 7,000 Algerines killed, and that nest of pirates 
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was rodnced to submission, tlioiigh not without great loss on the 
part of the British. The Dey was compelled to abolish Christian 
slavery for ever, and to liberate up wai’ds of 3,000 Christian slaves 
of all nations, who were detained at Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 
George III. died January 29th, 1820, and was succeeded on the 
throne by George IV., who had long been Eegent, Sweden also 
had experienced a change of Sovereign by the death of Charles 
XIII. in February, 1818, and the accession of Bernadotte, Crown- 
Prince by adoption, with the title of Charles XIV. On the 
decease of Pope Pius VII., August 20th, 1823, the Cardinal della 
Genga, a bigoted churchman, was elected to the Papal chair, and 
assumed the title of Leo XII. 

Louis XVIII. died unregretted, September 16th, 1824. He 
was not destitute of talent ; he had considex^able literary culture, 
and especially he shone in conversation; and as he had sense 
enough to accommodate himself to the temj)er of the times, and 
a coldness of temperament which preserved him from glaring 
vices, he was a fit enough King to succeed the turbulence of the 
Eepublic and the Empire. His brother, Charles X., who now 
ascended the throne, had, during the last year or two, been vir- 
tually ruler of France, Some of his first measures seemed to pro- 
mise liberality. He suffered the Constitution to remain, and he 
abolished the censorship of the press. This last act, however, 
was soon recalled; while the dismissal of 150 generals and 
superior officers of the time of Napoleon enlisted against him the 
feelings of the army. The favour which he showed to the House 
of Orleans seemed a concession made to the Liberal party. Louis 
Philippe, the head of the family, had returned to Prance. He had 
married Amelia, daughter of Ferdinand IV. of Naples, by whom 
he had many children, and appeared to lead far from the Court a 
quiet and secluded life. But under this exterior he concealed a 
devouring ambition, and sought to recommend himself to the 
people by the assumption of a citizenlike simplicity. Charles X. 
mistook his character. In the hope of conquering him by 
genm’osity, and identifying the interests of the elder and younger 
Bourbons, Charles conferred upon him, unsolicited, the title of 
Eoyal Highness, and directed that the vast estates should be 
restored to him which, before the Eevolution, had formed the 
apanage of the House of Orleans. But Louis Philippe did not 
respond to these generous acts by giving the King his political 
support. At the same time, in order to secure the Crown to the 
elder branch of the House of Bourbon, Charles declared his son, 

V. C''" 
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the Duke of Angoul^me^ now past middle age, DaupHn, and lie 
caused this act, as well as the magnificent grant to the Orleans 
family, to he confirmed by the Chambers. 

Charles X. was crowned with the usual solemnities at Eheims, 
May 29th, 1825. Fortunately a drop or two of the holy chrism 
with which St. Eemigius had anointed Chlodowic had escaped 
all the perils of the Eevolution, as if providentially preserved for 
the occasion ! But Charles soon discovered from unmistakeable 
symptoms that the ancient regime had irrevocably departed. 
He sought to combat revolutionary ideas by means of religion, 
and the influence of the parti jpretre. The Jesuits were re-estab- 
lished, and new colleges founded for them ; the Court assumed 
an air of ostentatious devotion; magnificent processions of 
ecclesiastics paraded the streets ; and great pains were taken to 
inspire the soldiery with religious fervour. But it soon became 
manifest that such projects were useless. The death of General 
Foy, one of the heads of the Liberal party, November 28th, gave 
occasion to a popular demonstration. His funeral was attended 
by 100,000 persons in mourning and bareheaded, though it rained 
in torrents, and a subscription for his widow reached a million 
francs, the Duke of Orleans contributing 10,000. The popular 
feeling was still more directly manifested at a review of the 
National Guard, April 29th, 1827. No cries were heard but Vive 
la Oharte I not a single cheer was raised for the King ; and some 
of the regiments shputed A has les ministres I a has les Jesuites ! 
On the next day the National Guard was dissolved. M. Villele 
hoped to overcome the opposition to the Government by a new 
Chamber; but the elections gave 428 Liberals against 125 
Ministerialists, and VillMe, who was highly unpopular, felt him- 
self compelled to resign (January 3rd, 1828) . 

M.deMartignac, who now became Prime Minister, introduced 
some popular measures. Among these were a new law of the 
press, relaxing the rules prescribed to journalists; and several 
regulations against the Jesuits. At this period Eoyer Collard 
was President of the second Chamber; on the left or Opposition 
benches of which sat Benjamin Constant, Lafayette, Casimir 
Perier, Lafitte, and other distinguished men, Martignac^s foreign 
policy was also Liberal. He acted in conjunction with England 
in the affairs of Portugal and Greece ; the French fleet took part 
in the battle of Navarino, and General Maison led a French army 
into the Morea. But before we relate these events we must take 
a brief retrospect of the Greek Eevolution. 
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The TurMsh Empire Had long been in a declining state. Tlie 
Sultans were little more than the puppets of the Janissaries. The 
reforms attempted by Selim III. had terminated in his deposition 
in 1807^ as we have already related. His successor^ Mustapha 
IV.^ had scarcely enjoyed the throne a year when he also was 
dethroned; J uly 28th; 1808; in an insurrection headed by Mustapha 
Bairactar; Pasha of Eustchuk. His half-brother; Mahmoud II.; 
was now elevated to the throne; which; however; he enjoyed only 
by sufferance of the Janissaries. The war which broke out again 
with Eussia in 1809 inflicted fresh losses on Turkey; and it would 
probably have gone hard with her had not the imminence of a 
war with France induced the Emperor Alexander to grant the 
Porte moderate conditions. By the Peace of Bucharest; however; 
May 28th; 1812; Eussia remained in possession of Bessarabia 
and the eastern part of Moldavia as far as the Pruth. Turkey 
seemed almost in a state of dissolution. The army was dis- 
organized ; in Egypt Mehemet Ali had nearly rendered himself 
independent; in the provinces the pashas were constantly re- 
volting. 

That the Turks should have so long maintained their empire in 
Europe over peoples so much more numerous than themselves; 
must perhaps be ascribed to the circumstance that these peoples 
are composed of various races unfitted to combine in any general 
political object; and that the Turk; as a soldier; is far superior 
to those over whom he rules. He has never mingled; like the 
conquerors of the IS’orth; with the Christian races he has subdued 
and regards as his slaves. His fatalism and his indolence deprive 
him of all wish to acquire the arts and manners of a higher civi- 
lization; hence the line between him and his European subjects 
is as strongly drawn as in the first days of conquest; and will 
most probably remain so as long as he holds supreme power. 
Exclusive of Armenians and JewS; the European subjects of the 
Sultan are composed of four distinct raceS; speaking different 
languages; and having different. laws and customs; viz. Slavonians; 
EoumanS; Albanians; and Greeks. Of these races the Slavonian.; 
inhabiting Bulgaria; Servia; Bosnia; the Herzegovina; and Monte- 
negrO; amounting to upwards of seven million soulS; is by far the 
most numerous. But these different Slavonic races were never 
united among themselves. The Montenegrins; in their inacces- 
sible mountains; have preserved from the earliest period a sort of 
independence; which the Servians also have partly succeeded in 
achieving. The Eouman or Wallaoh population; inhabiting the 
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trans-Danubian piwinces of Moldavia and WallacMa/ and still 
speaking a bastard Latin dialect, come next in point of number, 
counting about four million souls. The Albanians or Arnauts, 
inhabiting the west coast of Turkey, the ancient Epirus, amount 
to about one and a half million. It was among these moun- 
taineers that Ali, Pasha of Jannina, established towards the end 
of the last century a kind of independent rule. This remarkable 
barbarian was the son of Veli Bey, Aga of Tebelen, and of 
Chamco, a woman of great beauty and spirit, said to have been 
a descendant of Scanderbeg. Alfs early years were spent in 
marauding expeditions ; his more ambitious schemes were fostered 
by a marriage with Emina, daughter of the Pasha of Delvino,. 
one of the three Pashalics into which Albania is divided, the 
other two being Paramatia and Jannina. Ali^s father-in-law 
having been strangled for aiding Greek sedition, was succeeded 
in his Pashalic by Selim, who favoured and befriended Ali; but 
Selim having incurred the suspicion of the Porte, Ali treacherously 
murdered him, and sent his head to Constantinople. For this 
base and inhuman act he was rewarded with the Pashalic of 
Thessaly, where by his extortions he amassed sufEcient treasure 
to purchase the Pashalic of Jannina. 

The Greeks, the smallest in point of number of all the Euro- 
pean races under Ottoman sway, comprising hardly more than 
one million souls, have alone succeeded, by means of European 
sympathy, in asserting their entire independence of the Turks. 
They inhabit the Morea, the adjoining province of Livadia, or 
ancient Greece proper, the islands of the Archipelago, and the 
Ionian Islands, besides being scattered in some of the larger cities 
of the Turkish Empire, as Constantinople, Smyrna, &c. The 
increase of wealth, acquired by commerce, had inspired them with 
new tastes and more extended ideas. Young men of the upper 
classes were sent to Paris and other places for education } in the 
schools estabhshed at home the Greek classics were read, and, 
whatever may be the right of the modern Greeks to trace their 
descent from the ancient Hellenes, inspired the youth with a love 
of liberty and a desire to emulate their assumed ancestors. 
Among a people thus disposed, the Spanish revolution of 1820 
was not without its influence. Their aspirations for indepen- 
dence were encouraged by the dilettante Philhellenism which, in 
many parts of Europe, had become a sort of fashion. We have 
already adverted to the origin of this feeling in the time of 
Voltaire and Catharine II. of Russia; in which latter country. 
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iioweYer^ it was solely a political idea^ cherished with the view 
of weakening Turkey and rendering her an easier prey. 

The disappointed hope that something would have been done 
for them at the Congress of Vienna^ led the Greeks to form 
Secret Societies^ or Hetaireias^ with the view of securing their 
independence by revolt. These societies contained some distin- 
guished persons^ as Count Capo d^Istria^ Secretary of the Em- 
peror Alexander^ nay^ it was even supposed the Emperor himself. 
However this may be^ it is certain that the Greeks relied on 
Eussian aid. A rising of the Greeks^ though often contemplated^ 
was first actually agitated to any purpose by Alexander Ypsil- 
anti., son of the Phanariot Hospodar of Wallachia^ before men- 
tioned; and a general in the Eussian service.’^ Prom Kisch- 
neff in Bessarabia^ whither he had removed from Moscow the 
■central committee of the Hetaireim, he despatched agents in all 
-directions to incite the Greeks to idse (1820). But the insurrec- 
tion first broke out in Moldavia and Wallachia^ in 1821^ during 
which the Christians displayed as much barbarity as their lords^ 
by massacring great numbers of Turks in Jassy and Galatz^, and 
plundering their houses. This revolt^ however^ was disclaimed 
and reproved by Alexander and denounced by the Patriarchy and 
was easily put down by the Turks. Soon after insurrectionary 
symptoms began to show themselves in Greece^ especially among 
the MainoteSy as well as in the north of the Moreay in the 
ArchipelagOy and at AthenSy where the inhabitants compelled 
the Turks to take refuge in the Acropolis. Aliy Pasha of Janninay 
took part in the movementy and was joined by Odysseusy the 
leader of some Albanian tribes despatched against Ali by the 
Sultan. A civil war now beganyinto the particulars of which wo 
cannot enter. It was marked by the most frightful massacres. 
The chief events of the first two or three years werey’the promul- 
gation of a new Constitution for Greece on New Yeax'^s Dayy 
1822 ; the redaction and murder of Ali Pashay whoy though still a 
Mahommedany caused a diversion in favour of the Greeks (Feb- 
ruary 5th) ; the taking of Scio by the Turks in Aprily when they 
massacred some 25y000 of the inhabitantSy and enslaved about 
double that numbery so that, including the fugitiveSy the island 
was almost depopulated ; and the capture of Napoli di Eomania 
by the Greeksy under Colocotroniy December 21st. At this 
■period MavrocordatOy a Phanariot of ancient familyy was the 
principal leader of the revolution. The war continued through 
* ^ See Gordon, History ofth G-reeJs Bevolution, 
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1823^ and it was not till the following year that the Western 
Powers began to interfere. Sultan Mahmoud had treated the 
Greeks with moderation^ in order apparently to deprive Eussia of 
any pretence for intervention^ and the Emperor Alexander re- 
frained from interfering, though he proposed to the principal: 
European Powers early in 1823 that the Greeks should be placed 
in the same relation to the Porte as the Danubian Principalities, 
and should be governed by four Hospodars. The European Go- 
vernments, however, were not yet prepared to interfere, though 
in many countries a strong Phiihellenistic feeling prevailed. The 
first active aid for the Greeks came from England. The accession 
of Canning to the Ministry, as Foreign Secretary, was favourable 
to their cause, and early in 1824 they obtained in London a loan 
of 8O0,000L Lord Byron, an ardent Philhellenist, not content 
with assisting them from his own resources with money and arms, 
proceeded to Greece to give them his personal aid. He was 
accompanied by Colonel Stanhope. But a nearer acquaintance’ 
with the Greeks speedily dissipated all classical illusions. Byron 
died at Missolonghi, April 19th, from vexation, disappointment, 
and the effects of the climate. Stanhope was cheated and 
laughed at by the treacherous Odysseus, who seems to have 
possessed all the slyness of his classical namesake.^ In December, 
1824, Canning recognized the Greek Government by sending 
them a friendly note. 

The death of the Emperor Alexander I., who, at the early age 
of forty-eight, expired after a short illness at Taganrog on the 
Sea of Azof, December 1st, 1825, accelerated the crisis of the 
Greek revolution. The Eussian throne now devolved to Nicholas I., 
Alexander's youngest brother, in favour of whom Constantine, the 
second brother, Governor of Poland, had formally renounced his. 
rights. Nicholas, however, seems not to have been aware of this; 
at all events, when the news of Alexander's death anived at St. 
Petersburg, he caused the troops to swear obedience to Constan- 
tine. This circumstance was near producing a revolt. Constan- 
tine persisted in and publicly notified his renunciation of the 
•crown. But when the soldiery were again called upon to take 
the oath to Nicholas, a large portion of them, incited, it is said,, 
by a faction led by Prince Trubetzkoi, who were for establishing 
a federative republic, refused to accept the change, and it became 
necessary to shoot down some of the regiments with artillery. 

* That chief, being suspected of intriguing with tl e Turks, was put to death at 
Athens in June, 1825. 
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Wiien Nicliolas was crowned at Moscow^ Constantine hastened 
from Warsaw^ was the first to do him homage, and embraced him 
in public, in order that no doubts might remain of the good faith 
of this transaction. 

The accession of Nicholas inaugurated a new era in Eussian 
policy. Alexander, like his predecessors since Peter the Great, 
had favoured the introduction of foreign culture and manners. 
Nicholas was distinguished by his predilection for the ancient 
Muscovitism, and a bigoted adherence to the Greek Church. He 
made no secret of his pretensions to be the Pope and Emperor of 
the Greeks, wheresoever they might dwell, and it might be anti- 
cipated that he would not remain a passive spectator of the Greek 
revolution. The Duke of Wellington, who was sent to congratu- 
late Nicholas on his accession, was at the same time instructed to 
come to an understanding with him on this question. The Czar 
at first disputed the right of other Powers to intermeddle with his 
policy regarding Turkey, but at length consented to sign a secret 
Convention, April 4th, 1826, by which he recognized the new 
Greek State ; which was, however, to pay a yearly tribute to the 
Porte. Turkey was to be compelled to accept this arrangement, 
to which the accession of the remaining members of the Pen- 
tarchy was to be invited. 

It was precisely at this juncture that Turkey was still further 
weakened by a domestic convulsion. Towards the end of May, 
1826, Sultan Mahmoud II. issued a hatUscherif for the reform of 
the Janissaries, which, however, still left them considerable pri- 
vileges. Nevertheless, that licentious soldiery rose in insurrec- 
tion on the night of June 14th, and plundered the palaces of three 
grandees whom they cons:\dered to be the authors of the decree. 
The riot was continued on the following day. But the Janissaries 
had neither plan nor leaders, and the Sultan, who had previously 
assured himself of the support of the Ulema^ as well as of the 
marine, the artillery, and other troops, putting himself at the 
head of the bands that remained faithful to him, and displaying 
the tunic of the Prophet, dismissed the crowd which sur- 
rounded it to the slaughter of the Janissaries assembled in the 
Hippodrome. In a single night 4,000 were massacred and cast 
into the Hellespont ; in the following days 25,000 more. Their 
wives and children were also murdered, and their very name 
abolished. 

Mahmoud had vanquished his domestic enemies, but by the 
same act had rendered himself defenceless against external ones j 
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and; being tampered by the Greek insurrection; he found himself 
compelled to submit to all the dictates of Eussia regarding the 
points which had been left undecided by the Treaty of Bucharest. 
By the Treaty of AkermaU; October 7th; 1826; the Porte con- 
sented that the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachiu; though 
appointed by the Sultan for a period of seven yearS; should rule 
independently; that they should have a divan chosen from among 
the BoyarS; and should not be deposed without the sanction of the 
Czar. The Servians; though still tributary to the Porte; were to 
elect their own princes ; the Porte was to restore the districts 
which had been taken from theni; and to refrain from interfeiung 
in their afiairs. Russia was to occupy the east coast of the Black 
Sea; and her vessels were to have free entrance into all the 
Turkish waters. 

Greece was not mentioned in this treaty; but Canning per- 
ceived the necessity of preventing the Russians from invading 
Turkey in its present defenceless state under pretence of the 
Greek cause. The events of the last year or two had been un- 
favourable for the Greeks, Mehemet Ali; who cherished hopes 
of the whole Turkish succession; had; early in 1825; despatched 
into the Morea an army of 17;000 men under his adopted soU; 
Ibrahim; by whom the Greeks had been defeated; and ISTavarino 
taken in May; as well as the little island of Sphagia which lies 
before it. Hence Ibrahim made incursions into the MoreU; but 
achieved no extensive or lasting conquests till in April; 1826; 
having been joined by the Turkish commander Redschid PashU; 
Missolonghi; after a protracted and heroic defence; yielded to 
their united armS; April 22nd; 1826. The Greeks had now ex- 
hausted the loaU; and their affairs began to look desperate. 
Canning apprehended that Nicholas might come to an under- 
standing with Mehemet Ali to divide Turkey between them ; and 
these fears were shared by the French and Austrian Cabinets. 
All that part of Greece not occupied by Ibrahim had fallen under 
the influence of Kolokotroni; a mere agent of Eussia. Lord 
Cochrane and General Church; who arrived early in 1827 to assist 
the Greeks as volunteers; unadvisedly promoted the views of 
Russia; by aiding; on the recommendation of Kolokotroni; the 
election of Count Capodistria as President of Greece. In this 
state of things was concluded the Treaty of London of July 6th; 
1827; which founded the Kingdom of Greece. Prince Metternich 
did not approve the erection of this State; for fear that religious 
sympathy might place it under Russian influence ; but as the 
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alternative lay between English, and Enssiau yiews^ he adopted 
the former. He also helped to persuade the French G-oyernment 
to consent to the erection of the Greek Kingdom^ to whiGli 
Charles X. was personally averse; and it was stipulated that the new 
King should be selected from one of the European dynasties. To 
this Canning agreed^ on condition that the Greeks should be 
allowed to choose their own Sovereign. This negotiation was 
the most important act of Canning^s short administration as 
Premier. He had held that office since Aprils and died in the 
following August. 

The Treaty of London was executed only by the three mari- 
time Powers^ England, France, and Eussia ; and in August the 
fleets of those countries, under Admirals Oodrington, De Rigny, 
and Heiden, appeared in the Greek waters to support the treaty. 
In the harbour of Navarino lay an Egyptian fleet of fifty-one 
men-of-war and upwards of forty other ships, which were now 
blockaded by the allied fleets. In consequence of Ibrahim having 
violated an armistice which had been agreed upon, as well as to 
arrest the horrible atrocities which he committed in the adjacent 
district, the allies entered the harbour and almost totally destroyed 
the Turco-Egyptian fleet, October 26th. After the battle, Cod- 
rington sailed to Egypt and compelled Meliemet Ali to recall 
Ibrahim, 

The battle of Kavarino, an act of doubtful policy on the part of 
the Western Powers, naturally enraged the Sultan. He declared 
all treaties at an end ; and though he consented to allow the 
Greeks an amnesty, he altogether rejected the idea of recognizing 
their independence. The Ambassadors of the three Powers con- 
sequently took their departure from Constantinople December 8th. 
To Eussia the Porte gave particular cause of offence by refusing 
to carry out the stipulations of Akerman, and by an offensive 
Firman j issued December 20th. Nicholas, in consequence, now 
released from the Persian war by an advantageous peace, declared 
war against the Sultan, April 26th, 1828. France and England 
remained idle spectators of this war, though a French army, under 
General Maison, was despatched to occupy the Morea. The 
Eussians, under Wittgenstein, crossed the Pruth eai-lyin May, 
captured Brahilo, June 19th, but finding Shumla, the key of the 
Balkan, impregnable, masked it with a corps of 30,000 men, and 
proceeded to Varna^ surrendered Getober 10th. To the 

west, the Eussians, under Wittgenstein, were unsuccessful, and 
were obliged to recross the Danube. In the following summer, 
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General Diebitsch, having taken Shnnila (June llth)^ crossed the 
mountains and appeared before Adrianople^ which immediately 
surrendered^ though his force consisted of only 15^000 men. A 
Eussian division had penetrated to Midiah; within 65 miles of the 
Bosphorus. The Eussian army in Asia^ under Paskiewitsch/ had 
also been successful; Wellington and Metternich intervened^ 
and the Porte^ seeing the inutility of further resistance^ signed the 
Peace OF Adeiajtople^ September 14th, 1829. The stipulations 
of this treaty were little more than a confirmation of those of 
Bucharest and Akerman, except that the Hospodars of Moldavia 
and Wallachia were to be appointed for life, and no Turks were to 
reside in those Principalities, nor any Turkish fortresses to be 
maintained there. Eussia restored nearly all her conquests. The 
passage of the Dardanelles was to be free. The most important 
article, was that by which the Porte acceded to the provisions of 
the Treaty of London with regard to the Greeks.^ But two or 
three years were still to elapse before the final settlement of the 
Greek Kingdom, during which Capodistria governed in the in- 
terest of Eussia. He had, however, to contend with conspiracies 
and insurrections. The little Greek fleet was burnt by Miaulis, 
July 30th, 1831, to prevent it being used in the Eussian interest, 
and shortly after Capodistria was assassinated (October 9th), He 
was succeeded in the Government by his younger brother Augus- 
tine. Meanwhile the Ministers of the five Powers at London were 
endeavouring to establish the Greek Kingdom. The proffered 
Crown was declined by Prince Leopold of Saxe- Coburg; but at 
last King Louis of Bavaria, whose poetical temperament rendered 
him an enthusiastic Philhellenist, accepted it for his younger son 
Otho, May 7th, 1832. The distinguished Hellenist and Homeric 
scholar, Thiersch, had visited Greece in the preceding year, and 
wrapped, perhaps, by his favourite studies, as well as by his own 
amiable temper, had beheld everything in a favourable light. The 
National Assembly of the Greeks recognized Otho for their King, 
August 8th, and a Provisional Government of Bavarian Ministers 
WHS appointed till he should take possession of the throne. Otho 
landed at Nauplia, February 5th, 1833 ; but it was not till June 
1st, 1836, that he took the Government into his own hands, when 
he removed his residence to Athens. In the interval, the Bava- 
rian Government had had to contend with many difiiculties and 
insurrections, which continued under the new King. 

M. de Martignac, and the Liberal French Ministry which had 
* Martens, iVbeiu. Becueit, t. viii. p. 143 sqq. 
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assisted the Greek cause/ had been dismissed before the Peace of 
Adrianople, M. de Martignac had never enjoyed the ICing^s con- 
fidence. On July SOthj 1829^ the Chambers were dissolved^ and a 
few days after the Ministry received their dismissal. Nothing could 
be more impolitic than the choice of their successors. Prince Jules 
de Polignac^ a most unpopular person, who had been bred up in the 
bosom of the Royal family, and shared in its exile, was now ap- 
pointed head of the Ministry. The selection of his colleagues was 
still worse. M. Labourdonnaye, detested for the harshness and 
severity of his character, received the portfolio of the Interior, 
but soon resigned. The most injudicious appointment of all was 
that of General Bourmont, as Minister at War, one of the leaders 
in the war of La .Vendee, a man of great political as well as mili- 
tary talent, but hated and contemned by the nation for his deser- 
tion to the allies just before the battle of Waterloo. The installa- 
tion of this Ministry was hailed with a universal shout of dis- 
approbation. The Journalists, among whom may be named 
Guizot, Thiers, and Benjamin Constant, assailed the Government 
in the most unmeasured terms. Alarming symptoms appeared in 
the provinces. A union to resist all unconstitutional taxes began 
in Brittany, and soon spread throughout France. The revolution- 
ary society called Aide-ioi was instituted, and Lafayette began to 
agitate in several of the provincial towns, especially Lyon, where 
he was received with tumultuous applause. 

The Chambers were reopened March 2nd, 1830. The King, in 
his opening speech, expressed his determination to maintain the 
privileges of the Crown, and to repress all attempts to overthrow 
them. In this assembly appeared M. Guizot, as leader of the 
party called, from their somewhat pedantic constitutional system, 
the Doctrinaires, The Chamber of Deputies complained, in an 
address to the throne, of the Governments want of confidence in 
the people. Symptoms of opposition were also displayed in the 
Chamber of Peers, where Chateaubriand thundered against the 
' Ministry, and even the Duke of Pitz- James, who, though a fa- 
vourite of the King^s, was an enemy of Polignac^s. Montbel, one 
of the Ministers, advised the King to dissolve the Chambers, and 
appeal to the people by a manifest } though the majority of the 
Ministry couhseiled moderation. It was thought that some popu- 
larity might be gained by an expedition against Algiers, which 
» piratical State, under the Dey Hussein Bey, had infested the 
commerce of Prance, plundered her settlements, insulted her 
Consul, and fired on the ship of an offifeer sent to demand re« 
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dress. But the British GoTernment was opposed to the expedi- 
tion; a large English fleet was despatched into the Mediterranean^ 
and it became necessary for the French to obtain the consent of 
England to the enterprise. This circumstance^ as well as the 
appointment of General Bourmont to the command of the expe- 
dition^ deprived it of all merit in the eyes of the nation. The 
fleet waste sail from Toulon^ May 16th; on that day the Cham- 
bers .were dissolved^ and the new ones were to meet early in 
August. At the same time a partial change was made in the 
Ministry. But the expedition was not so successful as had been 
hoped. It was detained by storms^ and at the outset two brigs 
fell into the hands of the Algerines. This was all the news that 
arrived during the elections^ in which the society Aide-toij and the 
Gomite cUrecteiiry under Lafayette^ busied themselves against the 
Crown. The result was that a Chamber was returned still more 
hostile to the Government than the former one. When the elec- 
tions were completed^ news arrived that Algiers had capitulated^ 
July 4th ; a victory^ however^ which^ though announced with great 
pomp^ had no effect whatever on the nation. A grand Te Deimi 
was appointed to be performed^ and Bourmont was made a Marshal 
of France ; but the people flocked to the Palais Eoyal, to pay 
their homage to the Duke of Orleans. It became evident that 
either the Chambers or the King must fall. Under these circum- 
stances the King and Government resolved on a d^etat/ 
The 14th Article of the Charter provided that the King might issue 
ordinances necessary for the execution of the laws and the safety 
of the State. Availing themselves of this Article^ the French 
Ministers published^ July 25th^ the celebrated and fatal ordinances 
of St. Cloudj by which the freedom of the press was suspended^ a 
,iiumber of Liberal journals suppressed^ the law of election altered^ 
by diminishing the number of electors and raising the qualification ; 
the Chambers^ which had not yet met_, were again dissolved^ and 
new Chambers appointed to meet^ September 28th. Further 
ordinances named a considerable number of councillors of State^ 
selected from the ultra-Royalist party. Yet these violent measures 
had been adopted without taking the necessary military precau- 
tions to insure their success. The troops in Paris numbered not 
12^000 meu; and these had been placed under the command of 
Marmont^ who was unpopular with the army. 

The ordinances appeared in the Moniteur, July 26th. The 
tumult and agitation in Paris were extreme. Groups assembled 
in the streets; daily labour was suspended ; all master printers or 
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mannfacturers^ of Liberal politics^ closed tbeir worksbops^ as if by 
common accord. In the evening the windows of Prince Polignac^s 
hotel were broken by the mob. On the following day a protest 
against the ordinances appeared in nearly all the Liberal journals. 

It was now that M. Thiers first prominently appeared^ who was to 
rise from the calling of a journalist to one of the first offices of the 
State. The gens dfarmes, who were directed to destroy the presses 
of the Liberal newspapers^ met with a determined resistance at the 
office of the Temps, and could with difficulty find a locksmith to 
open the doors. Collisions occurred between the mob and the 
gens cVarmes, and the more timid citizens closed their shops. It 
was between five and six o^clock in the evening before the troops 
appeared ; but the sight of them only increased the rage of the ^ 
people^ who began to assail them with stones^ tiles^ and other 
missiles. Meanwhile the Liberal deputies having assembled at 
the house of Casimir Perier^ drew up a protest denying the 
King^s right to dismiss Chambers which had not yet met^ and 
declaring all new elections under th^ ordinances illegal. The night 
was spent in arming. It was arranged that the disbanded National 
Guard should reappear in uniform on the following day, and thus 
give the insurrection an appearance of legality. The pupils of the 
Polytechnic School mingled with the people, and Lafayette arrived 
in Paris from the country. 

While these things were going on the Ministers had assembled 
at Prince Polignao^s, and had resolved to declare Paris in a state 
of siege, to send for troops from the provinces, and to arrest the 
Deputies who had signed the protest. But they were not strong 
enough to carry out these measures. Marmont had not disposed 
even the few troops he had so as effectively to hinder the operations 
of the people. The King, at this critical juncture, had gone to 
hunt at Eambouillet ! 

On the 28 th the men of the Paubourg St. Antoine, interspersed 
with a few National Guards, took possession of the Hotel de Ville, 
and hoisted on the roof the three-coloured flag, which was also 
displayed in most of the streets. Marmont, who had expressed his 
disapprobation of the ordinances, and had undertaken the com- 
mand unwillingly, wrote to the King, advising him to negotiate ; 
but Charles, instead of either dismissing him or following his 
advice, ordered him to resist. Marmont now directed two columns 
against the Hotel de Ville; but many of the soldiers began to 
fraternize with the mob, and only the Swiss Guards did their duty. 
The Liberal Deputies having assembled at the house of Audry 
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de Puyravaiix, debated wbetber they should turn the revolt into 
a revolution. Puyravaux himself^ supported by Lafayette^ Lafitte; 
and otherSj was for that course ; while Casimir Perierj General 
Sebastiani^ an€ Guizot advocated constitutional measures and 
another protest. At length it was resolved to send a deputation^ 
headed by Lafitte and Arago^ to Marmont^ to require that all 
farther effusion of blood should be arrested. JVIarmont now again 
advised the King to yield. But Charles would make no conces- 
sionsj and Marmont was directed to concentrate his troops in the 
neighbourhood of the Tuileries. Eeinforcements were anxiously 
expected. But the line of telegraphs had been intercepted^, and 
the messages despatched to St. Omer and Luneville to bring up 
troops by forced marches came too late. On July 29th the 
people had obtained possession of all PariSj except the quarter 
of the Tuileries^ where Marmont maintained his ground^ but not 
without considerable bloodshed. Lafayette having, at the request 
of the Deputies, assumed the command of the National Guard, 
fixed his quarters at th-e Hotel de Ville, whence he issued a pro- 
clamation calling on the people to achieve their liberty or die. 
On the evening of the 29th the people succeeded in getting pos- 
session of the Tuileries, and were thus entirely masters of the 
metropolis. They acted for the most part with moderation and 
forbearance, though they plundered the Archbishop^s palace. The 
number of the slain seems to have been about 700. 

Consternation reigned among the courtiers at St. Cloud. As 
happens in such conjunctures, advice of the most various kinds 
was tendered to the King. Most were for making concessions. 
Many gave up the King for lost, and thought only of saving the 
dynasty by proclaiming the Duke of Bordeaux and a regency. All 
seemed to have lost their heads, except Guernon de Eanville. 
That Minister had at first advised moderation ; now he dissuaded 
from all concession, because it was too late. The only course, for 
the King, he contended, was to fly to some loyal province, to 
rally round him what troops remained faithful, as well as a loyal 
Chamber. He might then negotiate with success, which at pre- 
sent, after his troops had been beaten, was impossible. But this 
sensible advice was supported only by the Duke of Angouleme. 
Charles yielded to the advocates of concession, Polignac was 
dismissed, and the Duke de Mortemar, who had served in the 
army of Napoleon, and had lately represented France at the 
Court of St. Petersburg, was appointed in his place. Mortemar, 
in conjunction with Yitrolles and D^Argout, proceeded to draw 
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up some new ordinances^ in wHek a few necessary concessions 
were made ; and he appointed Oasimir Perier to the finances, 
and General Gerard, Minister at War. Charles, who, after a hand 
at whist, had gone to hed and to sleep, was awakened, and after 
some little hesitation signed these concessions, with which Do 
S^monyille, Yitrolles, and D^Argout hastened to Paris. 

• On the morning of the 31st what was called a Municipal Com- 
mission was instituted and installed at the H6tel de Ville, to 
watch over .the public safety. Its members were Lafayette, 
Gasimir Perier, Lafitte, Gerard, Puyravaux, Lobau, Von Schonen, 
.and Mangin. The Commission proceeded to name some Minis- 
ters : Odillon Barrot as General Secretary, Gerard as Commander 
'Of the Forces, Lafayette as Commandant of the National Guard. 
The authority of the new board was universally recognized. 
In fact, the revolution seemed to be accomplished, as nearly all 
the troops of the line had joined the people, while the guards 
had retired to St. Cloud. Such was the state of things at Paris 
when De Sc^monville arrived to announce the withdrawal of the 
unpopular ordinances and the appointment of a new Ministry. 
The Municipal Commission refused to listen to him ; Von Schonen 
-coldly observed, ^^It is too late; the throne has fallen in blood.^^ 
De Semonville, after the failure of a similar attempt with the 
Deputies at the house of Lafitte, returned in despair to St. Cloud 
io relate his ill success. Mortemar now proceeded to Paris to 
try what he could do with the more moderate party; but having 
-equally failed, he vanished, to reappear a fe^w days after in the 
antechamber of the Duke of Orleans. 

.Louis Philippe had apparently taken no part in the movement. 
He had spent the whole summer at his seat at Neuilly in the 
bosom of his numerous family; but in this retirement he liad been 
secretly making a party, among whom may be named Talleyrand, 
Lafitte, and Thiers. These men persuaded the Deputies that they 
could not do better than raise Louis Philippe to the throne. The 
Parisian populace, who had long looked upon him as their friend, 
would offer no opposition; Talleyrand, who enjoyed a great 
.reputatiGn in the Courts of Europe, would reconcile them to the 
change of dynasty ; the honrgeoisie of the National Guard, with 
their leader Lafayette, would acquiesce. Of the two parties from 
whom opposition might be expected, the Royalists had been 
conquered, while the Bonapartists and Republicans knew not 
how to nse their sudden and unexpected victory. A procla- 
mation, drawn up by Thiers, was posted on the walls of Paris, 
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recommending the Duke of Orleans^ who had fought at Jemmapes^ 
as the Citizen King/' The Deputies having met in the Palais 
Bourbon^ signed a paper requesting the Duke of Orleans to 
undertake the government of the kingdom^ with the title of 
Lieutenant-Generah and to uphold the three-coloured flag till 
the Chambers should have fully assured the realization of the 
Charter. 

The Duke of Orleans entered Paris on foot^ July SOth^ like a 
private gentleman. His first care was to see Talleyrand. He had 
no doubts about the Parisians. His only anxiety was how foreign 
Governments might regard the revolution ; and when Talleyrand . 
had satisfied him on this point, he no longer hesitated. He sent 
the same night for the Duke of Mortemar, who undertook to 
carry to the King a letter in which Louis Philippe still spoke 
of his fidelity! Charles was deceived by it. So little did he 
imagine that the Duke of Orleans would betray him, that on July 
31st he named that Prince by a formal patent Lieutenant-General 
of the Kingdom, and requested him in a letter to maintain the 
rights of the Crown. The Duke now published a proclamation 
concluding with the words : In future a charter will be a truth. 
The Deputies also made a separate proclamation, in which they 
pledged themselves to procure the legal establishment of certain 
rights which they specified. In order to obtain the support of 
the Municipal Commission, the Duke of Orleans proceeded, at 
the head of the Deputies, to the Hotel de Ville. He won La- 
fayette^s heart by exclaiming : You see, gentlemen, an old 

national Guard, who is come to visit his former general.^^ An 
agreement was speedily concluded in the brief phrase, A popular 
throne with republican institutions.'^^ Lafayette then embraced 
the Duke, and, conducting him to the balcony, placed him under 
a three-coloured flag, as the man of the people. 

The new Lieutenant-General now proceeded to name a Ministry 
selected from all parties, except the Eoyalists. Among them 
were Dupont de FEure, who inclined to the Eepublicans ; Guizot, 
the representative of the Doctrinaires ; Lafitte, Louis Philippe^s 
confidant; Baron Louis, the favourite of Talleyrand; Bignon, a 
Bonapartist; the Duke de Broglie, to show the aristocrats that 
they would not be excluded from the new regime ; General Gerard, 
and Admiral Eigny. Thus was completed the Ee volution of 
July,^^ called also the Grande Semaine, and from the superior 
importance of the, 27th, 28th, and 29th, the Three Days.'^^ 

On July 31st Charles X. quitted St. Cloud for Trianon. During 
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tliis short marcli lie was deserted bj some of Ms guards. At 
Trianon, De Eanville repeated Ms advice to the King to fly to 
Tours, and assemble a Chamber in that city. But Charles still 
relied on the Duke of Orleans, and was for waiting till he should 
hear from him. The anxiety of the Duchess of Berri was, how- 
ever, so great that she induced the King to proceed on the 
following day to Eambouillet, where they were joined by the 
Duchess of Angouleme. The soldiers now began to desert in 
troops. A letter having' at length arrived from the Duke of 
Orleans, purporting that the King had become too unpopular to 
retain the Crown, Charles published an ordinance announcing his 
abdication in favour of his grandson the Duke of Bordeaux, 
whom he proclaimed as Henry V., and calling on the Lieutenant- 
General to conduct the Regency in the name of the young King 
(August 2nd) . 

But Louis Philippe had other views. In his speech to the 
Chambers, thougli he announced the abdication of the King, and 
the Dauphin^s renunciation of his rights to the throne, he forbore 
to mention that these things had been done in favour of the Duke 
of Bordeaux. He refused to receive any communications from 
the King, and repulsed all who came to him on the King^s behalf. 
He saw that he could reckon on the majority of the Parisians. 
Advocates for a Republic could be found only among some of the 
lowest class. The middle classes would not hear of it, though at 
the same time they saw that the old line of the Bourbons could 
not remain. Louis Philippe now began to take measures for 
driving Charles and his family from France. Marshal Maison, 
Odillon Barrot, and Von Schonen were sent, as if officially, and 
by order of the Lieutenant-General and the Deputies, to accom- 
pany the King over the frontier. On their arrival at Rambouillefc 
they found the King asleep ; but Marmont told them that, for 
such a step, it was necessary to have a written order from the 
Duke of Orleans, and the Commissaries hastened back to Paris to 
procure one. The Duke displayed excitement and displeasure at 
their return, exclaiming, ^‘^He Must go ! he must go !^^ It was 
determined to effect the King^s expulsion by means of the Pari- 
sian mob. Before break of day an insurrection was organized; 
the word was given to Eambouillet \ and arms were distributed 
to the people^ who were to march thither and compel the un- 
fortunate King and his family to fly. Marshal Maison, who with 
his fellow Commissaries had driven back to Eambouillet, told 
Charles that the people of Paris were marching against him. 

V. D D 
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Wien tie truth at last stared the old King in the face he gave 
vent to such an ebullition of rage that Maison was glad to hasten 
from his presence. But 60^000 men were marching on Eam- 
bouillet; and Charles, having no means of resistance, at length 
consented to go into exile. The Commissaries gave him a mili- 
tary escort to Cherbourg, where he embarked for England. 
Nothing could exceed the respect with which the unfortunate 
monarch was treated during this journey by all ranks of the 
people. In England, the royal fugitives were at first received at 
Lulworth castle, in Dorsetshire, and subsequently took up their 
abode, for the second time, at the palace of Holyrood, at Edin- 
burgh, which had been placed at their disposal by the English 
Government. Great Britain was now under the sceptre of Wil- 
liam IV.; his brother, George IV., having expired, after a long 
illness, June 26th, 1830. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

L OUIS Philippe opened the French Legislature August 3rd. 

The Chamber of Deputies drew up a Declaration in which 
the throne was announced to be vacant^ through the abdication 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons^ and the principles were an- 
nounced on which the new reign was to be conducted. Many 
alterations and additions were made in the existing Charter } of 
which the following are the most important : — The Roman 
Catholic religion was to be no longer the dominant one^ but all 
confessions were put on an equal footing: the censorship was 
abolished^ and unconditional freedom of the press established : 
the King was to have no power to suspend a law^ nor to appoint 
Special Commissioners in order to supersede the usual tribunals : 
no foreigners were to be admitted into the French military ser- 
vice : every Frenchman of the age of twenty-five to be an elector^ 
and at the age of thirty capable of being elected a Deputy : the 
Peers named by Charles X. were abolished/ and the sittings of 
that Chamber were to be public : the Chambers^ as well as the 
King; to have the privilege of proposing laws : the King to 
be called King of the French : and the three-coloured flag to 
be substituted for the white one (August 7th; 1830). 

The Chamber of Deputies; under the presidency of LafittO; 
chose the Duke of Orleans for King by 219 votes against 33 ) 39 
members abstained from voting. When Lafitte and the Deputies 
proceeded to the Palais Royal to announce their decision Louis 
Philippe affected to complain that it was highly disagreeable to 
him to be withdrawn from domestic life; but; from, love to his 
country; he would make the required sacrifice. TheU; supported 
by Lafitte and Lafayette; he showed himself in the balcony of 
his palace; and was received by the people with cries of Vive le 
Iloif In these proceedings the Chamber of Peers was not con- 
sulted. Chateaubriand was the only Peer who had the courage 
to maintain the rights of the Duke of Bordeaux ; but he was sup- 
ported by only nineteen of his colleagues. 

The new King was enthroned; August 9th; at the Palais Bour- 
bou; where the Deputies held their sittings. Casimir Pmier 
having read the Declaration of August 7th; and Baron Pasquier 
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the accession to it of the Peers^ the Duke of Orleans took an oath 
to observe it^ and ascended the throne as Louis Philippe^ amid the* 
acclamations of the Assembly. The new King applied himself to 
acquire popularity among the Parisians by displaying himself as- 
a Citizen King.'^^ Anybody and everybody was admitted to his 
presence in pantaloons and boots ; he appeared in the streets on 
foot^ in a great coat and round hat^ with the proverbial umbrella 
under his arm^ and shook hands familiarly with the people. The 
church of St. Genevieve became once more the Pantheon^ and 
Voltaire and Eousseau were again adored. Louis Philippe dis- 
played his prudence by relinquishing to his children^ on the day 
of his accession^ all the estates of the House of Orleans, so that 
they became private property, and could not be forfeited with the 
Crown. France, as usual, acquiesced in the proceedings of the 
capital ; though there were some slight disturbances at Nimes and 
in La Vendee. 

The news of the French Eevolution ran through Europe like an 
electric shock, firing all the elements of discontent which lay 
lurking in various quarters. Belgium, unwillingly united to 
Holland by the policy of the Allies to encircle Prance with powerful 
States, first felt the explosion. Many were the elements of discord 
between those two countries. They spoke different languages, had 
different customs and manners, and opposite commercial interests. 
The Dutch were rigid Calvinists, the Belgians, bigoted Catholics ; 
and hence the two peoples felt for each other all the bitterness of 
religious hate. In this state of things a desire had sprung up in 
Belgium for a union with France, where, under the reign of 
Charles X., ‘the Catholic Church again flourished. The Belgians 
also complained that they were saddled with part of the burden 
of the enormous national debt of Holland, that they contributed 
to the building of Dutch ships, the maintenance of Dutch dykes, 
and other objects, from which they derived no benefit whatever. 
Their discontent was increased by the unpopular Government of 
King William I., who treated Belgium like a conquered country. 

Already before the breaking out of the French Eevolution 
symptoms of insurrection had appeared at Brussels, on occasion of 
.the prosecution of De Potter, a political writer, towards the end 
of 1828. A serious riot had also occurred at the Catholic College 
of Louvain, in February, 1830. After the disturbances in France 
William I. thought it prudent to make some concessions to the 
Belgians, but they failed to give satisfaction. On the night of 
August 25th the revolt broke out at Brussels. The opera of the 
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Muette de Portidy wMch turns on tlie revolt of Masaniello, was 
represented tliat evening, the incidents of which were vocifer- 
ouslj applauded. After the performance the mob broie into^ 
plundered, and even burnt the houses of some of the more un- 
popular Ministers, the chief of whom was VanMaanen. Next day 
the old Brabant colours, red, orange, and black, were hoisted on 
the Town House. The troops were now called out, but having 
no orders, did not act with decision, and were driven back into 
their barracks. From this period the insurrection ran its natural 
course almost without opposition. A burgher-guard was formed, 
•and succeeded in keeping down the mob, but not without some 
bloodshed. On the 28th of August forty of the principal inhabi- 
tants of Brussels assembled, and having chosen Baron Secus as 
their President, and the advocate Van da Weyer as Secretary, 
despatched a deputation to the Hague, to request the King to 
make the concessions whigh had been so long desired. But 
William I. was not disposed to give way. He employed his eldest 
son to soothe the people with promises, whilst his brother. Prince 
Frederick, assembled at Vilvorde as many troops as possible. On 
the 81st the two Princes requned the burgher-guard of Brussels 
to strike the national coloui's, and restore the custody of the city 
to the King^s troops. This demand increased the prevailing 
irritation. The example of the capital had spread into the 
provinces. At Verviers dreadful excesses were committed, 
and many labourers repaired to Brussels, to settle the question 
in the capital. On the night of September 1st barricades were 
thrown up in the streets to prevent the entrance of troops. The 
Prince of Orange now came to Brussels alone, stepped into the 
midst of the armed masses, and promised that a Commission should 
be immediately appointed, to consult with himself about the 
measures to be adopted. But this proceeding gave no satisfac- 
tion, and a proclamation issued by the Commission was publicly 
burnt. The Prince now proposed a legislative and administrative 
separation of Belgium from Holland ; in short, merely a union 
under the same crown. This concession appeared to give universal 
.satisfaction ; it was even supported by the people of Amsterdam ; 
but the King would decide nothing till the meeting of the States- 
General, which were to assemble at the Hague, September 13th. 
But when the States met nothing was done. The King even re- 
called Van Maanen, who had been dismissed, and the Belgians 
began to suspect that they had been deceived. 

The revolt now assumed a more democratic and violent form. 
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The impulse came from Li%e. On September IStli the Li%eoia 
rose^ and after dispersing the burgher-guard, drove out the King^s* 
troops. The boldest of these insurgents then proceeded to Brussels, 
where they led an attack on the Dutch troops. On September 
20th they headed the people in disarming the National Guard ; 
after which all the depots of arms were seized, the public buildings 
occupied, the public boards cashiered, and a Provisional Govern- 
ment was established, of which De Potter, who was then at Paris, 
was appointed the head. On September 23rd Prince Frederick 
attacked Brussels with 6,000 or 7,000 men ; but though he pene- 
trated into the town and occupied the upper part of it, as the 
Eue Eoyale, the Park, &c., he found that he was not strong enough 
to maintain those positions, and on the night of the 26th he was 
compelled to retire. 

In these and the following days the Dutch troops w^ere driven 
from most of the towns of Belgium, while the Belgian soldiery 
declared for the national cause. Antwerp, Maestricht, Mechlin, 
Dendermonde, and the citadel of Ghent alone remained in the 
hands of the Dutch. Now, when it was too late, the States-General 
at the Hague sanctioned by a large majority the legislative and ad- 
ministrative separation of Holland and Belgium, September 29th. 
But the victorious Belgians refused to listen to any terms. De 
Potter had arrived in Brussels, and assumed the direction of the 
Provisional Government, which on October 5th proclaimed the 
independence of Belgium, appointed a Commission to draw up a 
Constitution, convoked a National Congress at Brussels, and an- 
nulled whatever the Belgian Deputies had done in the States- 
General at the Hague without the knowledge of the Provisional 
Government. On the 9th the House of Orange-Nassau was de- 
clared to have forfeited, by its late proceedings, all its claims on 
Belgium ; and the Prince of Orange, who had proclaimed himself 
the head of the separated Belgian administration, was pronounced 
to have no right to the Eegency, unless he should be elected by the 
National Congress. In the elections for that assembly, however, 
the moderate party prevailed ; even De Potter himself was not 
returned ; and the Prince of Orange, encouraged by this circum- 
stance, issued another proclamation, October 16th, in which, as if 
resolved to carry out the revolution in spite of his father, he 
recognized the independence of Belgium, and^ as he expressed it, 
placed himMf at the head of the movement. But the Provi- 
sional Government answered this appeal by recommending him to 
interfere no further in their affairs. 
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It was tlie wish of the Belgian liberals to be united to France. 
But such a union was displeasing to the European Powers; and 
Louis Philippe, whose own usurpation was hardly yet consolidated, 
ventured not to offend them by encouraging the Belgian revolu- 
tion. He procured the recognition of some of the Powers by 
engaging neither to suffer a republic in Belgium nor to unite that 
country with France ; a proposition which had been made to him 
by the Belgians through Gendebien. But at the same time he 
bade the Great Powers remark that they must abstain from under- 
taking anything against Belgian independence, or that he should 
not be able to restrain the public opinion of France. Eussia was 
at first inclined to support King William ; but all at length con- 
curred in the views of Louis Philippe, and the principle of non- 
intervention was for the first time unanimously I’ecognized. A 
conference of ministers, with regard to Belgian affairs, was 
opened at London, November 4th, composed of Talleyrand, 
Lord Aberdeen, Prince Esterhazy, Von Billow, and Count 
Mutusszewitsch. 

The London Congress recognized the Indepexdence of Bel- 
gium, December 20th. This act, and the recognition of Louis 
Philippe, were the first blows struck at the principle of legitimacy 
asserted by the Holy Alliance, and maintained at all preceding 
conferences since the Congress of Vienna. In both these acts 
Great Britain took the lead. The Belgian National Congress, 
which had been opened at Brussels November 10th, determined 
that it must proceed hand in hand with the Congress in London, 
But William I. was not inclined to relinquish what he could hold ; 
consequently the war went on, and while the Congresses were 
sitting several battles occurred in the neighbourhood of Maes- 
tricht and in the Duchy of Luxembourg. The London Congress 
assigned to Holland the limits which it had possessed in 1790, 
with the addition of Luxembourg, and it imposed upon Belgium 
part of the Dutch debt. With this arrangement King William 
declared himself satisfied ; but the Brussels Congress protested 
against it, February 1st, 1831 ; and William, therefore, continued 
to retain possession of Antwerp. 

The Belgian Congress voted a new Constitution February 7th, 
which was to consist of a king and two representative chambers. 
The choice of a sovereign occasioned some difficulty. Among 
the candidates named were the Prince of Orange, the Duke of 
Nemours, and the Duke of Leuchtenberg. The London Con- 
ference proposed Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, who was at 
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lengtli accepted by tbe Brussels Congress^ June 4tli, 1831. 
Leopold made his solemn entry into Brussels; July 21st^ and took 
the oath to the new Constitution. But he was not to enjoy his 
new dignity without dispute. King William had silently collected 
a large army^ with which the Pzunce of Orange suddenly entered 
Belgium while Leopold was absent on a tour in the provinces. 
The Belgian Provisional Government^ confident that the great 
Powers would not suffer the armistice to be broken^ had neglected 
the army^ and the mob who had been victorious in the towns 
were no match for disciplined troops in the open field. The 
Prince of Orange proclaimed that he came not to conquer Bel- 
gium^ but only to obtain more advantageous conditions. Ad- 
vancing upon Lifege^ he defeated the Belgians under General 
Kiellon at Turnhout^ August Srd^ and on the 8th overthrew^ near 
Hasselt^ General Daine and the larger portion of the Belgian 
army. A Dutch division proceeded to Antwerp to reinforce 
General Chass6, repulsed the Belgians under General Tiecke^ in 
whose camp Leopold was^ and, breaking down the dykes, laid a 
large portion of Flanders under water, Duke Bernhardt of Saxe 
Weimar, whom King William had appointed Governor of Lux- 
embourg, now threw himself between Louvain and Brussels, thus 
cutting off Leopold from his capital, while the Prince of Orange 
was advancing against him with superior forces. The two rivals 
met at Tirlemont, August llth. A great part of Leopold's army 
was composed of men in blouses, who fled at the first onset. A 
few companies of the Brussels National Guard ventured to oppose 
the Dutch, but were too weak, and the whole army fled in disorder 
to Louvain. That place surrendered at the first summons of the 
Dutch, but Leopold escaped .to Mechlin. 

Meanwhile a French army of 50,000 men, under Marshal Gerard, 
who was accompanied by Louis Philippe^s two eldest sons, entered 
Belgium, to which step Talleyrand had obtained the consent of the 
English Ministry, An English fleet under Admiral Codringtoii 
also appeared in the Scheldt. B6iiard and Adair, the French and 
English negociators, proceeded to the Dutch camp, when the 
Prince of Ox^ange consented to an armistice, and the forces on all 
sides retired to their former positions, August 12th. The Dutch, 
by this demonstration, and through Russian influence, succeeded 
in obtaining more favourable conditions. It was decided that 
Belgium should cede part of Limburg, as well as Luxembourg, 
and take upon itself yearly 8,400,000 guilders of the Dutch debt. 
King William, however, would not consent to the new articles. 
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in the tope that^ when the Czar had put down the revolution in 
Poland^ he should be assisted by Eussia^ as well as by the German 
Powers. But in this expectation he was disappointed. 

In May, 1832, King Leopold proceeded to Prance, and in an in- 
terview with Louis Philippe at Compiegne, obtained the hand of 
his eldest daughter, Louisa. The marriage was celebrated in the 
following August, when Leopold assured the Belgians that Ms 
children should be educated in the Catholic faith. As the King of 
the Netherlands had not yet consented to the conditions proposed, 
an embargo was laid upon Dutch vessels in England, and a French 
army was set in motion to drive the Dutch from Antwerp. As 
William I, declared that he would yield only to force, an English 
fleet under Admiral Malcolm began to blockade the Dutch coast 
early in November, and about the middle of that month the French 
laid siege to Antwerp. Chasse made a bi'ave defence, and did not 
surrender till the citadel was red need to a heap of rubbish, Decem- 
ber 23rd. Even then William refused to accept the capitulation, 
or to abandon the forts Lillo and Lief kenshoek. At length, on 
May 21st, 1833, a preliminary treaty was signed; but it was not 
till January 22nd, 1839, that Holland consented, by a definitive 
treaty, to accept the London Protocol ! 

The Eussian autocrat, the main prop of legitimacy in Europe, 
found himself called upon to support his own authority at home. 
At the news of the outbreak in France Nicholas contemplated 
suppressing it by force, and the Eussian officers talked familiarly 
of a promenade to Paris. But the irritation of the Czar was some- 
what soothed by the elevation of Louis Philippe to a constitutional 
throne, and his attention was soon after diverted from the aSairs 
of France by a revolt among his Polish subjects. In 1829 Nicholas 
had received the crown of Poland at Warsaw. All had then ap- 
peared tranquil in that subject kingdom, but the elements of dis- 
content lay festering under the surface. Society still consisted only 
of a proud and restless nobility and a peasantry of slaves ; nor had 
the causes of Poland^s former misfortunes been removed by the 
Constitution given to it by the Emperor Alexander after the model 
of the French Charter. The misery of the Poles was increased 
by the harshness of the Grand Duke Constantine^s government, 
who ruled like a Tartar Prince, though he was suspected of 
being destitute of physical as well as moral courage. The Eevo- 
lution, which, like the rest in Europe about this time, had its 
first impulse from the dethronement of Charles X. in France, 
began by a conspiracy of some young Polish students and subal- 
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terns to seize Constantine at tie Belvedere^ a residence of tie 
Princess in tie vicinity of 'W arsaw } wien it was expected tiat 
tie Polisi troops in tiat city^, wio numbered 10^000 men^ would 
rise and drive out tie Eussian garrison of 7^000. Tie execution 
of this plan was prematurely iastened by a suspicion, tiat it iad 
been discovered^ since tie national troops iad been withdrawn 
from Galicia and the Grand Duchy of Posen^ and their place 
supplied by Austrians and Prussians. In tie dusk of evenings 
on November 29ti^ 1830^ twenty young men proceeded to tie 
Belvedere^ where they killed General Gendre and tie Vice- 
president Lubowicski; but Constantine escaped by concealing 
himself in a garret. Meanwhile tie citizens of Warsaw iad 
risen en masse, armed themselves at tie arsenal^ and seized 
many of tie Eussian officers in tie theatre : tie Polisi soldiers 
iad joined tie people, and murdered General Stanislaus Potocki 
and others of their officers wio refused to renounce their alle- 
giance. Tie defection of the Polisi soldiery gave great strength 
to tie movement, and tie insurrection was now j oined by many 
persons of distinction. After some deliberation it iad been 
resolved to confine tie revolt to tie Russian provinces of Poland,, 
or Litiuania, Voliynia and Podolia, in order to avoid tie hostility 
of Austria and Prussia. General Cilopicki, who had distinguished 
himself in tie wars of Napoleon, assumed tie chief command, and 
eventually a sort of absolute dictatorship. He was supported, 
among others, by Piince Lubecki, Professor Lelewel, Count 
Ostrowski, and Prince Adam Czartoryski. Tie last, a descendant 
of tie ancient Princes of Litiuania, and related to tie Eussian 
Imperial Family, iad been a favourite of tie Emperor Alexandei'^s, 
and tie Poles, in case of success, iad marked him out for their 
future King. Constantine retired with tie troops which remained 
faithful to him to a village within a mile or two of Warsaw. 
Here he permitted tie Polisi part of his force to join, if they 
wished, their brethren in Warsaw, and with only 6,000 Russians 
retreated towards Yoliynia. He iad referred to. tie Imperial 
Court a deputation which waited upon him with a statement of 
their claims and grievances ; but Nicholas would hear of nothing 
but unconditional submission, and early in 1831, a large Russian 
army, commanded by Diebitsci, prepared to reduce tie Poles to 
obedience. At tie command of tie Emperor, Cilopicki laid 
down his dictatorship in January; but tie Poles, headed by 
Czartoryski, pursued tie insurrection more vigorously than ever. 
Prince Radzivill was now appointed commander-in-chief of their 
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forces in place of Clilopicki. Diebitscl, laving issued a proclama- 
tion wliich left the Poles no choice between slavish submission or 
destruction^ the Diet declared^ January 25th, that Nicholas had 
forfeited the Polish crown ; and they prepared to support their 
resolution by all the means in their power. The army was raised 
to between 60,000 and 60,000 men; but a great portion of them 
was armed only with scythes. Negotiations were entered into with 
foreign Powers ; and in order to conciliate them, it was resolved, 
February 3rd, that Poland should be governed by a constitutional 
inonarcliy. But the Poles were disappointed in their hopes of 
foreign support. Austria and Prussia assured the Czar that 
they would not countenance the rebelhon, and that they 
would join their arms with his if it extended to their own Pro- 
vinces. Austria, however, from dread of Russia, would willingly 
hay© seen an independent Polish Kingdom, and offered to sacri'* 
fice Galicia for that purpose, provided a King should be chosen 
from the House of Austria, and France and England should concur. 
Lord Palmerston, however, declined, and was followed by France. 
Louis Philippe only used the Polish insurrection to induce Nicholas 
to recognize his own accession and the independence of Belgium, 
while England and Austria afforded the Poles no substantial aid. 

Diebitsch, who had collected an army of 114,000 men, with 
336 guns, at Bialystok and Grodno, crossed the Polish frontier 
February 6th. We cannot enter into the details of the insurrec- 
tionary war. The campaign was marked by several desperate 
battles fought with varying success; but at length the Poles, 
though aided by insurrections in Podolia, the Ukraine, and 
Lithuania, were compelled to yield, after an heroic defence, to 
superior numbers and discipline. The cholera had ravaged the 
armies of both sides. Diebitsch died of it June 10th, and a few 
weeks afterwards the Grand Duke Constantine, at Witebsk. 
Warsaw surrendered September 8th, to Paskiewitsch, who had 
suGceeded Diebitsch in the command, and on the 28th of the same 
month, the Russian General Rudiger entered Cracow. On tbe 
approach of the Russians, the mob at Warsaw, like that at Paris 
on the advance of the Duke of Brunswick, forced their way into 
the Palace and compelled a change of government, then broke 
into the state prisons and committed an indiscriminate massacre. 
The Polish divisions in the provinces were speedily dispersed, and 
before the end of autumn the insurrection was entirely quelled. 
Paskiewitsch, who was made Prince and Governor of Warsaw, 
re-established the Russian regimen. An amnesty was indeed 
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granted Noyember Ist^ but with so many exceptions that bardly 
anybody was safe. Paskiewitscb directed bis efforts to abolish the 
nationality of Poland^ and to reduce it as much as possible to 
a Eussian Province. The University of Warsaw was suppressed^ 
the archives^ libraries^ scientific collections^ &c.^ were removed to 
St. Petersburg^ the Polish uniform and colours were abolished^ 
and the Polish soldiery incorporated in Eussian regiments. Prince 
Eadzivill and other leading' Poles were relegated to the interior of 
the Empire^ and it is computed that in 1832^ 80^000 Poles were 
sent into Siberia. In that dreadful banishment individuals are 
almost deprived of their identity ; they lose not only their rank 
but even their very name^ and are no longer known but by a 
number ! Polish children were snatched from their parents and 
carried into what are called the military colonies of Enssia ; the 
Eoman Catholic Church was persecuted agreeably to the Czar s 
Grasco-Eussian system; and on February 26th;, 1832^ Poland was 
declared a Eussian Province. 

Even the inert mass of the German Confederation was partially 
stii'red by the French Eevolution, The most characteristic trait 
of German history at this period is that the so-called constitutions 
moulded on the French Charter, which had been bestowed on some 
of the minor States, were established by Eussian influence. But 
Eussia had set her face against a Prussian Constitution, The 
establishment of a Zollverein, or customs union, between Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg, subsequently adopted by other German States, 
seemed a step towards German unity. But the partial revolutions 
which occurred in Germany in 1830, were more calculated to 
confirm the ancient state of things than to lead to such a consum- 
mation. In Saxony, the old King, Frederick Augustus, had died 
in May, 1827, and had been succeeded by his brother Anthony. 
No line of Princes was more bigoted to the old order of things 
than the House of Wettin ; and the circumstance that while the 
royal family professed the Eoman Catholic religion, their subjects 
were Protestants, augmented the danger of collision. In June, 
1830, a few days before the breaking out of the French Eevolu- 
tion, the citizens of Dresden and the University of Leipsic had 
wished to celebrate the Jubilee of the Augsburg Confession ; but 
the demonstration was suppressed in order not to give offence to 
the Court. This proceeding occasioned disturbances which had 
not been quelled when the news of the French Eevolntion arrived 
in Saxony. Serious riots ensued both in Leipsic and Dresden, in 
which latter capital the Council House and police buildings were 
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burnt. In order to allay tlie storm King Anthony found himself 
compelled to adopt his son^ Frederick Augustus, who was very 
popular, as co-regent, to dismiss his Minister, Einsiedel, and to 
make some improvements in the Constitution. Insurrections also 
broke out in Brunswick, where the tyrannical Duke Charles was 
deposed in favour of his brother William ; and in electoral Hesse, 
where William II. abdicated in favour of his son, Frederick 
William. Disturbances likewise occurred in Hesse Darmstadt, 
Baden, and other minor States, as well as in Switzerland, where 
reforms were effected in several cantons. Pimssia and Austria 
proper were little effected by the French Eevolutiou of 1830. But 
it gave an impulse to the awakening nationality of the Hungarians, 
When in November, 1880, the Emperor Francis caused his son 
Ferdinand to be crowned King of Hungary, the Diet made much 
larger demands than it had ever done before: namely, that the 
Magyar tongue should in future be the official one instead of 
Latin; that Magyars only should be appointed to commands in 
Hungarian regiments, &c. The two TableSy that is, the upper and 
lower Houses of the Diet, or the Magnates and the States, now 
introduced the use of the Magyar language in their debates. In 
consequence of these proceedings the Diet was not again assem- 
bled till 1832, when Louis Kossuth first appeared as the ahlegai^ 
or proxy of an absent noble. 

After the overthrow of Chailes X., Mina, Valdez, and hundreds 
of Spanish liberals who had sought refuge in Prance, made an 
irimption into Spain. Louis Philippe at first supported them. He 
assured Lafayette, who took a great interest in their success, of his 
favourable views towards them, and even gave him money in 
support of their cause. But, as in the case of Belgium and 
Poland, his interest in their success only extended so far as it 
might affect his own political interests, and he treacherously 
abandoned them to their fate as soon as Ferdinand VII. acknow- 
ledged his dynasty. The Minister Mole had warned the Spanish 
emigrants of their danger. They were already on the frontier 
when Louis Philippe sent orders to disarm them. They preferred, 
however, to enter Spain, but were speedily defeated at every point 
by superior forces. It was with the greatest difficulty that Mina, 
after wandering several days in the mountains, succeeded in .es- 
caping back to France. Italy was not at this time disturbed, 
though insurrections, which we shall relate further on, broke out 
in the following year. Pope Pius VII.,. as we have said, had, in 
1823, been succeeded by the Cardinal della Genga, an old man of 
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seventy- four^ wio^ as Leo XII.^ ruled severely and kept down the 
Carlonari, On his deaths in 1829^ Cardinal Castiglione was 
elected to the vacant chair as Pope Pius Till. 

The reign of Louis Philippe^ the Citizen King/^ was without 
any fixed principles^ and only a continued system of trimmings both 
in foreign and domestic policy. His first Ministry^ chosen from 
among the party which had triumphed in the great "week/^ 
consisted of Dupont de PEure^ Lafitte^ Gerard^ Mole^ Guizot^ 
Broglie, Louis, Sebastiani, Casimir Perier, and Dupin. Bignon, 
Napoleon^s celebrated secretary, had also a place in it, but without 
a portfolio. Pour of Charles X.'’s Ministers, Polignac, Peyronnet, 
Guernon de Eanville, and Chantelauze, had been arrested, and 
the populace clamoured loudly for their death. They were to be 
arraigned before the peers at the Luxembourg, December 15th, 
and the people threatened to enforce their execution. To avert 
disturbances, the King, under pretence of making preparations 
against foreign Powers, coloured by a false rumour that Eussia 
and Prussia were to invade Prance, appointed Marshal Soult 
Minister-at-War, and directed him to organize a large force. 
The unpopularity, however, of acting against the people was left 
in the first instance to the National Guard under Lafayette, who 
appeared on the side of order, defended the Luxembourg against 
the attacks of the mob, and captured some 400 of their more tur- 
bulent leaders. Lafayette having thus rendered himself unpo- 
pulai', Louis Philippe found himself strong enough, with the 
support of Soult, to dismiss him from the command of the Na- 
tional Guard, and at the same time to disband the artillery, who 
had shown a disposition to fraternize with the mob. Dupont 
de TEure, fearing some similar trick, resigned, and was succeeded 
as head of the Ministry by Lafitte. The ex-Ministers of Charles X. 
were condemned to perpetual imprisonment, with loss of rank and 
civil rights. 

Louis Philippe^s domestic policy was necessarily in some 
decree reactionary, because the principles on which he had ac- 
cepted the throne were untenable. Lafitte was dismissed in 
March, 1831, and Casimir Perier then became Prime Minister, 
who immediately caused several noted Eepublicans to be arrested. 
In his foreign policy, Louis Philippe endeavoured to acquire a 
little popularity without risking a breach with the great Powers. 
Thus in July, 1831, he despatched a naval expedition against 
Dom Miguel, in order to influence the elections then pending by 
the eclat of an easy victory. But as at the same time Poland was 
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left unaided in tlie midst of her troubles^, this manoeuvre deceived 
nobody. The new Government was at once exposed to the in- 
trigues and insurrections of the Carlists and of the Eepublicans. 
Serious riots occurred at Lyon^ Grenoble, and other places in the 
south of France. Republican demonstrations having been made 
at Paris on the occasion of General Lamarque^s funeral, June 1st, 
1832, when barricades were erected and several persons killed, 
Paris was declared in a state of siege, by the advice, it is said, of 
M. Thiers. The Polytechnic School was now dissolved, and all 
suspected persons arrested, including the leaders of the legi- 
timists, Chauteaubriand, Fitzjames, and Hyde de FTeuville i but 
these last were speedily liberated. The Duchess of Berri, after 
attempting an insuiTection in Provence in the spring of the year, 
passed through Prance to La Vendee, and endeavoured to raise 
the people in favour of her son the Duke of Bordeaux, or Henry V. 
Some bloody conflicts ensued between the insurgents and the 
royal troops; but the contest soon appeared hopeless, and tie 
Duchess retired to Hantes. Here she was betrayed by one Deutz, 
a German Jew, in whom she had confided, and was discovered 
concealed behind the fireplace of a house at Nantes, November 
6th. Being found to be pregnant, she declared that she had been 
secretly married in Italy. She was brought to bed of a daughter 
at Biaye, May lOth, 1833, when she affirmed that Count Luchesi 
Palli was the husband to whom she had been secretly united. 
The discovery of her dishonour having deprived her of any 
dangerous influence, Louis Philippe liberated her, June 8th, when 
she proceeded to Palermo. In the previous September Charles 
X. and his family had quitted Holyrood to take up his residence 
at Prague. This change was attributed to various motives. Some 
said that Chaxies was pursued by creditors, others that Metternich 
wished to have the Duke of Bordeaux as a pledge against the 
French usurper. Another claimant of the French throne, the 
Duke de Reichstadt, had been removed by death July 22nd, 1832. 

Fresh insurrections occurred at Lyon in the spring of 1834, 
which wOTe not suppressed without considerable bloodshed. They 
were instigated by certain secret political societies, several of 
the leaders of which v^ere brought to trial in May, 1835, and con- 
demned to imprisonment or transportation. On the 28th of 
July this year, on the celebration of the fi.fth anniversary of the 
July revolution, a diabolical attempt was made on the King^s 
life by a wretch named Fieschi, who from the window of a small 
house on the Boulevard du Temple, discharged at Louis Philippe, 
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wHle passings what was called an infernal machine/^ consisting 
of about a hundred gun-barrels fixed on a frame^ and fired simul- 
taneously by means of a train of gunpowder. Fortunately the 
King escaped unhurt, but a great many of his suite were either 
killed or wounded. Fieschi was arrested and guillotined. This 
attempt occasioned what were called the Laws of September/^ 
to expedite the proceedings of the tribunals in cases of rebellion, 
and to curb the liberty of the press. M. Thiers, now Minister 
of the Interior, took a principal share in these proceedings, and 
scrupled not, in spite of the liberal doctrines which he so loudly 
professed when in opposition, to resort when in office to the most 
absolute and tyrannical measures. M. Guizot, who was his col- 
league in the Soult Ministry, was distinguished from his rival by 
a more honourable and consistent conduct. In the following 
February M. Thiers became President of the Council and Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. But in consequence of his views on the 
Spanish question his Ministry was dissolved after an existence 
of about half a year; when Count Mole became President, and 
“M. Guizot was appointed Minister of Public Instruction. In 
June, 1836, another abortive attempt was made on the King^s life 
by a workman named Alibaud. In the same year Charles Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the future Emperor of the French, under- 
took his extraordinary and rash conspiracy at Strasburg; but 
before relating his attempt we will briefly advert to the aSairs of 
Italy, where this Prince had already made himself conspicuous by 
his participation in revolutionary movements. 

Symptoms of revolt first showed themselves in the Italian 
States after the death of Pope Pius VIII. in 1831, and during 
the conclave which elected Cardinal Capillari to the vacant chair, 
with the title of Gregory XVI., Francis, Duke of Modena, de- 
tested for his absolutism and intolerance, who is thought to have 
entertained the ambitious project of making himself King of 
Central Italy, was driven out by his subjects, and a Provisional 
Government established (February, 1831) . Singularly enough, 
this revolt was led by Menotti, the head of the Modenese police, 
and a favourite of the Duke^s. Bologna next felt the shock, 
where the Papal Pro-legate was in like' manner expelled, and 
a Provisional Government erected. In the same month the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa, widow of Napoleon, was driven from 
her Duchy of Parma. Similar scenes occurred at Ferrara, Ancona, 
and Perugia. Louis Napoleon and Charles Louis Napoleon, the 
sons of Louis Bonaparte King of Holland, were at this time 
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residing at Florence^ whence they corresponded with Menotti, 
the leader of the Modenese revolution. When the insurrection 
broke out in the Papal States the two brothers joined the insur- 
gents at Spoleto. 

The Advocate Vicini opened at Bologna, February 26th, what 
was called an Italian ITational Congress, with the avowed purpose 
of establishing the unity of Italy ; and General Zucchi, who had 
served under Napoleon, but who had subsequently entered the 
Austrian service, endeavoured to organize a revolutionary army. 
But the Austrians put down these attempts with unwonted promp- 
titude. An Austrian army under General Frimont entered the 
disturbed districts early in March, when the insurgents fled in all 
directions. After some feeble attempts at resistance, Zucchi was 
defeated, captured, and thrown into an Austrian dungeon, and 
the Austrians entered Bologna March 21st. Spoleto capitulated 
on the 30th, and the insurrection was at an end. The elder of 
the two sons of Louis Bonaparte died at Forli, during the riots, 
March 17th. The younger, Charles Louis Napoleon, escaped dis- 
guised as a servant in the retinue of his mother, Hortense, whose 
anxiety for the safety of her sons had brought her to Spoleto. 

The Italians relied without foundation on the aid of France. 
Louis Philippe had no idea of entering into a war with Austria 
for Italian liberty, though public opinion in France compelled 
him to some demonstrations on that side. Hence he exhorted 
the Pope to moderation, and on July 6th Gregory XVI. published 
an edict promising some reforms in the administration. These, 
however, did not satisfy the Italian people. They were encou- 
raged by the opinion that the Austrians, who, with the exception 
of the citadel of Ferrara, had evacnated all the places they had 
entered, feared the intervention of the French, and the insurrec- 
tion was resumed. At a meeting held at Bologna it was deter- 
mined to convoke in that town another National Congress on 
January 5th, 1832. The Pope assembled his troops at Eimini 
and Ferrara. The National Guard of Bologna, under General 
Patuzzi, marched against them, but were defeated after a short 
combat at Oesena, January 20th. The Papal army, composed in 
a great part of bandits, had committed such disorders and cruel- 
ties, that Oardinal Albani, the Pope^s representative, was ashamed 
to lead them against Bologna; and the Austrians were therefore 
called in once more. But so great was the clamour of the French 
liberals at this invasion, that Louis Philippe was compelled to 
make a demonstration by taking possession of Ancona. The act, 
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towever^ was almost immediately disavowed/ and on May 2nd 
the Papal troops were admitted into that place. 

Neither Naples nor Sardinia was disturbed by these occurrences. 
The old King, Ferdinand IV. of Naples, who after his restoration 
had assumed the title of Ferdinand I., King of the Two Sicilies, 
had died January 4th, 1825, and was succeeded by his son, 
Francis I. The latter Sovereign died in November, 1830. His son 
and successor, Ferdinand II., had rendered himself popular by in- 
troducing some reforms into the administration, and by liberating 
political prisoners. In Sardinia, Charles Albert, Prince of Carig- 
nano, had succeeded to the crown on the death of Charles Felix in 
April, 1831. The situation of this Prince between Austria, which 
he feared, and the liberals, whom he had betrayed, was somewhat 
critical; but on the whole he inclined to the liberal side, where 
his interests seemed to lie. 

After his flight from Italy, Prince Napoleon had for the most 
part lived with his mother. Queen Hortense, at her chateau 
of Arenenberg in the Thiirgau. While residing in Switzerland he 
employed himself in studying the science of artillery in the school 
at Thun, under the tuition of Dufours. At this period his 
character seemed to be earnest and thoughtful, though he was 
not averse to the pleasures of youth. He aspired to a literary 
reputation, and composed at this time Political Dreams, Re- 
marks on the Political and Military Condition of Switzerland,^^ 
and a Handbook of the Science of Artillery The unpopularity 
which Louis Philippe had incurred suggested to him an attempt 
on the Crown of France. Hence his abortive conspiracy of Stras- 
burg in 1836; the best excuse for which is, that he merely wished 
to attract the notice of the world, and to exhibit himself as a 
leader to those who desired the downfall of Louis Philippe. After 
some preparations at Strasburg, through Colonel Vaudray and 
others, he caused himself, on the morning of October 30th, to be 
proclaimed Emperor, when he was joined by a small portion of the 
troops. The greater part, however, remained faithful to the King ; 
and the Prince and his fellow conspirators were arrested and 
conducted to Paris. Louis Philippe was surprised and embarrassed 
by this strange event ; but he immediately dismissed the Prince, 
thinking that the ridicule which attached to so rash and incon- 
siderate an enterprise sufficed to render him harmless. Prince 
Napoleon now proceeded to America ; but alarmed at the illness 
of his mother, returned to Switzerland the following year by 
way of England. His Strasburg accomplices were acquitted at 
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the assizes in January, 1837, an event wHcli strengthened the 
opposition by manifesting the disposition of the people. After the 
death of Queen Hortense, October 5th, Louis Philippe called upon 
the Swiss to expel the Prince from their territories, who, however, 
demurred to comply, as Napoleon had been made an honorary 
citizen of the Thiirgau. But he voluntarily relinquished a privi- 
lege which might tell against his claims to the French Crown, 
declared that he was, and would remain, a Frenchman, and in the 
autumn of 1838 he took up his residence in London. 

The discovery of Louis Philippovs insatiable avarice increased 
his unpopularity. To his inheritance, the richest in Prance, he 
had added all the possessions of Charles X. and Conde; he had 
entered into partnership with the Eothschilds, thus becoming a 
commercial, as well as a citizen king; and not content with all his 
wealth, he solicited marriage portions for his children, and even 
tried to augment them by false representations. Thus on the 
marriage of the Duke of Nemours to the Princess Victoria of 
Coburg, early in 1837, Louis Philippe destined for him a million 
francs besides the domain of Eambouillet ; but the Chamber 
demurred, audit turned out on inquiry that Eambouillet had been 
valued much too low. Marriage settlements were also procured 
for the Duke of Orleans, who espoused a Mecklenburg Princess, 
May 30th, and for the Queen of the Belgians. Towards the end 
of 1837 the reign of Louis Philippe obtained a little military 
glory by the conquest of Constantine, taken by storm by General 
Damremont October 13th. In the winter a naval expedition was 
despatched to Hayti, which compelled the negro government of 
that island to pay a compensation of sixty million francs to the 
expelled planters. 

Towards the end of 1838 the leaders of three of the four parties 
into which the Chamber was divided, namely, Thiers, Guizot, and 
Odillon Barret, the respective heads of the centre gauche y the 
centre droiiy and the cote gauchey having formed a coalition, the 
Mole Ministry was overthrown early in the following year by an 
advei’se address moved and carried by M. Thiers. Louis Philippe 
now wished Marshal Soult to conduct the Government; but as 
M. Thiers, whose services the Marshal considered indispensable, 
appeared to set too much value on them, the arrangements went 
off, and the Duke of Montebello, son of Marshal Lannes, became 
Prime Minister. But his hold of power was short. The Eepubli- 
cans of the secmt Bocietj cslled la soeiSte des famillesy hi by 
Blanqui and Barbes, succeeded, May 12th, in seizing the H6tel 
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de Ville^ throwing np barricades, &c. They were soon put down j 
but their attempt induced Soult, ever ready to throw his sword 
into the scale of danger, to accept the office of Prime Minister. 
Early in 1840, however, the Government was again overthrown 
by M*. Thiers on the question of the marriage-settlement of the 
Duke of Nemours, and Louis Philippe found himself compelled to 
place that intriguer at the head of the Ministry. M. Guizot was 
now appointed Ambassador at the Court of St. Jameses, But the 
Eastern question, which nearly involved Prance and England in a 
war, soon proved fatal to the Ministry of Thiers. 

Mehemet Ali, not content with the Isle of Candia in reward of 
his services to the Sultan in Greece, had thrown a covetous eye 
on Syria. The Porte seemed in no condition to defend that 
Province, and in the autumn of 1831, Mehemet, under pretence 
of punishing the Pasha of St. Jean d^Acre for some affronts, 
despatched thither his son Ibrahim, with an army. Acre did not 
fall till May 27th, 1832. But Ibrahim had betrayed his real 
design by occupying a great part of the country. After the 
capture of Acre he proceeded to take Damascus and Tripoli j and 
having defeated Hussein Pasha, July 7th, whom the Sultan had 
despatched against him with a large army, he entered Aleppo and 
Antioch. The Grand Vizier, Eedschid Pasha, who attempted to 
oppose his progress, was defeated and captured at Konieh, 
December 21st. 

The Sultan Mahmoud II., trembling for Constantinople' itself, 
implored the aid of Eussia, as well as of England and Prance. 
Nicholas having despatched a fleet to Constantinople, the Prench 
also sent one, but only to watch that of Eussia. Ibrahim con- 
tinuing to advance, and Mehemet Ali having refused Prench 
mediation, the Sultan had no alternative but to throw himself 
upon the protection of Eussia. In April, 1833, Nicholas sent 5,000 
men to Scutari, while another Eussian army of 30,000 crossed the 
Pruth. But an English fleet having appeared and joined the 
Prench, the Eussians withdrew, and Mehemet submitted to 
mediation, by which Syria was assigned to him, to be held as a 
fief of the Porte. Mahmoud, indignant at being thus treated by 
the Western Powers, threw himself into the arms of Eussia, and 
by the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, July 8th, 1833, agreed not to 
suffer any but Eussian ships to pass the Dardanelles. But on 
the protest of England and Prance, the treaty was subsequently 
modified in favour of those countries in January, 1834. 

The Porte, encouraged by England and Eussia, attempted in 
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1839 to recover Syria ^ but Ibrahim totally defeated the Turkish 
army at Nisib on the Euphrates, June 24th. Sultan Mahmoud, 
who had experienced little but misfortune during his reign, died 
a few days after (June 28th), leaving his empire to his son, Abdul 
Medjid, then only seventeen years of age, yet already enervated 
by premature enjoyment. The French now wished the OsmanK 
sceptre to be transferred to Mehemet Ali, as better qualified than 
Abdul for the difficult task of maintaining the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire; but this proposition was opposed by England as 
well as Eussia. So strong was the opinion of the approaching 
fall of the House of Osman, that the Capudan Pasha, Achmet 
Pewssi, carried the Turkish fleet to Alexandria, and placed it at 
the disposal of Mehemet. The English Ministry now proposed to 
France to prevent any further extension of MehemePs power, and 
to aid the Porte, though not in such a manner as to forward the 
views of Eussia. The French, however, took up the cause of 
Mehemet, and were for establishing him in the independent 
possession both of Egypt and Syria. Some warm diplomatic 
correspondence ensued ; till at length England persuaded Eussia, 
Austria, and Prussia to join her in the Treaty of London, July 15th, 
1840, by which both Syria and Candia were to be restored to the 
Porte. A small English and Austrian army was landed in Syria, 
and being joined by some Turks and Druses, defeated the hitherto 
victorious army of Ibrahim at Kaleb Medina, October 10th . Acre, 
bombarded by the English fleet under Admiral Stopford and 
Admiral Napier, surrendered November 4th, and Mehemet, seeing 
the impossibility of successful resistance, agreed to the provisions 
of the London Treaty, November 27th, and restored Candia and 
Syria, as well as the Turkish fleet, to the Porte. The young Sultan 
was after this mostly guided by the counsels of England, ably 
conducted by Sir Stratford Canning, afterwards Lord Eedchfie, 
her Ambassador at Constantinople. 

This affair created great indignation in France, and rendered 
the Thiers Ministry highly unpopular. A rupture with England 
seemed for some time imminent; but Louis Philippe, as usual, 
only employed the conjuncture to promote his domestic interests, 
and under the alarm of a European war, carried the project for the 
fortification of Paris by a girdle of forts; designed rather to keep 
down the populace within than to repel an enemy from without. 
Prince Napoleon had also seized the occasion to make another 
attempt on the Crown. Landing at Boulogne, August 4th, with 
a few followers, of whom Count Montholdn was the most dis- 
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tingm^liedj lie proclaimed himself Emperor of the French^ and 
named M. Thiers as his Minister. Being repulsed by the troops^ 
he was nearly drowned in his attempt to escape by the upsetting 
of a boatj but was saved and captured. M. Berry er undertook 
his defence before the Chamber of Peers ; but he was condemnedj, 
and sentenced to impiisonment at Ham ; where he passed six 
yearSj for the most part spent in study and writing. 

Another attempt on the King^s life by an assassin named 
Darmes_, October 17thj is said to have occasioned the dismissal 
of M. Thiers on the 29th. That minister had become so un- 
popular^ and the state of French affairs was so discouraging^ that 
a change of ministry was absolutely necessary. Marshal Soult 
now again became the nominal prime minister^ but M. Guizot^ 
to whom was intrusted the portfolio for foreign affairs^ exercised 
supreme influence in the cabinet. The transfer of the remains of 
Napoleon I. from St. Helena to Paris by the consent of England, 
served to heal the temporary breach of the entente corcliale between 
England and France. The body arrived at Paris December 15th, 
1840, and was entombed with great solemnity at. the Lwalides, 
But so vivid a resuscitation of Napoleon^s memory was not 
perhaps the discreetest act on the part of Louis Philippe. 

M, Humann, the minister of finance, having in 1841 caused a 
new census of the people to be taken, in order to include persons 
who had hitherto escaped taxation, disturbances broke out in 
several parts of Prance, and even in Paris; but the rioters were 
reduced to order, and M. Guizot proceeded against them with 
severity. The death of Louis Philippe^s eldest son, the Duke of 
Orleans, killed by a fall from his carriage, June 13th, 1842, was 
a severe blow to the new dynasty. The Duke indeed left two 
sons, Louis Philippe, Count of Paris, and Eobert, Duke of 
Chartres; but the eldest was only in his fourth year, and thus 
the prospect was opened of a long minority. The main spring of 
Louis Philippovs policy was the maintenance of peace, and especially 
the preservation of the entente corcliale with England ; a policy, 
however, which he sometimes pushed to a length which irritated 
the national feelings of the French, and rendered him unpopular. 
An instance of this sort occurred in the affair of Mr. Pritchard, 
an English missionary at Tahiti. Mr. Pritchard having been 
improperly arrested in 1843 by the French captain DVAubigny, 
the English Government made peremptory demands for satisfac- 
tion, which were granted by the Cabinet of the Tnileries. In so 
doing they only obeyed the dictates of justice and good sense 
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but they offended the national vanity of the French and rendered 
M. Gmzot^s administration unpopular. In pursuance of the same 
policy^ Louis Philippe in the following year paid a visit to Queen 
Victoria in England^ when he was invested with the Order of the 
Garter. By these means the reign of Louis Philippe was passed 
in profound peace with regard to Europe j though the military 
ardour of the French was at the same time gratified by battles 
and conquests in Africa. The French succeeded in establishing 
themselves at Algiers, where, under the auspices of General 
Bugeaud, a dreadful system of rcmias was inaugurated, and every 
sort of cruelty perpetrated on both sides. As Abd-el-Kader, the 
celebrated leader of the Arabs, supported himself against the 
French by the aid of the Maroquins, an expedition was undertaken 
against the Emperor of Morocco, who by the overthrow of his army 
at the battle of the Isly, August 14th, 1844, was compelled to sue 
for peace. Fori this exploit Bugeaud was rewarded with the 
marshaPs b^ton. About the same time the Prince de Joinville 
with the French fleet attacked the town of Mogador, and com- 
pelled it to surrender. 

The slyness of Louis Philippe sometimes outran his caution. 
In spite of all his care, the affair of the Spanish marriages in 
1846 nearly led to a rupture with Great Britain. But before we 
relate that transaction it will be necessary to take a brief retro- 
spect of Spanish history. 

After losing his first Sicilian wife, FeMinand VII. had married 
in 1816 his niece, Maria Isabel Francesca, second daughter of 
the King of Portugal, while his brother Bon Carlos manned the 
third daughter. Maria died in a year or two, and in 1819 Fer- 
dinand married a niece of the King of Saxony, who also died in 

1829. By none of these three wives had he any issue. At the 
age of forty-six, and debilitated in constitution, he married for 
his fourth wife Maria Christina, daughter of Ferdinand IV. of 
Naples, and sister of the Duchess of Berri, and of Maria Carlotta, 
married to the Spanish Eang^s youngest brother, Francisco. 
Three months after this marriage the new Queen appearing to be 
pregnant, Ferdinand published a Pragmatic Sanction abolishing 
the Salic law, March 29th, 1830. Ferdinand^s brothers, Carlos 
and Francisco, as well as Charles X. of France and Francis I. of 
the Two Sicilies, brother of the Spanish Queen, protested against 
this act, which threatened their collateral claims to the throne of 
Spain. But Ferdinand persisted, and on the IGth of October 

1830, his Queen was delivered of a daughter, Isabella, who was 
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recognized as Princess of the Asturias, or heiress apparent of the 
throne. Ferdinand having being seized with a severe illness in 
the autumn of 1832, Don Carlos either extorted from him a revo- 
cation of ^ the Pragmatic Sanction, or caused one to be forged. 
But Maria Christina, who had borne another daughter in the 
preceding January, declared herself Regent for her daughter 
Isabella during the Kong’s illness, and sought popularity by some 
. hberal measures. She granted an amnesty to the insurgents who 
as already related, had risen after the French Revolution of July • 
she re-established the universities, which had been dissolved after 
the Restoration; and, by the advice of Martinez de la Rosa, she 
announced a speedy reassembly of the Cortes. Ferdinand un- 
expectedly recovered, and resumed the reins of government in 
January, 1833, when he confirmed all that the Queen had done ; 
and Don Carlos, after protesting, withdrew to Don Miguel in 
Portugal. In pursuance of the more liberal policy inaugurated 
by Chnstina, Ferdinand again appointed Zea Bermudez to the 
ministry, and agreeably to the Queen’s promise, reopened the 
Cortes, July 29th, when that assembly did homage to his daughter 
Isabella as their future sovereign. Ferdinand VII. did not long 
sur^ve this event. He was again attacked by his disorder, and 
expired in dreadful torments. Sept. 29th, 1833. 

^ Isabella II. was now proclaimed Queen, and her mother Chris- 
tina assumed the Regency. The Pragmatic Sanction was recog- 
^ Philippe and by the English Goremnient ; but 
the northern Powers, as well as the Pope, refused to acknowledge 
It. Spam Itself was divided in opinion and torn by factions. 
Ihe Liberals a,nd moderate party supported the Queen, and were 
hence called Glmstmos, while the Serviles declared for Don Carlos 
and obtained the name of Oarlists. The Ohristinos, though not 
at one among themselves, prevailed. In 1834, Zea Bermudez was 
comp^ed to resign in favour of the stiU more liberal Martinez 
de la Rosa. On the 10th of April the new minister proclaimed 
the EstaMo Real, a. constitution modehed by the advice of Louis 
Phihppe. But It was not sufficiently liberal to please the ex- 
toeme party ; warm disputes arose between the Moderados and 
Pwgresistas and Martinez de la Rosa, to whose embamissments 
was added that of civil war, was unable to maintain himself, 
he Garhsis had raised an insurrection in Biscay in 1833. 
heir strength lay chiefly in the Basque provinces, which had 
een injured by the system of centralization adopted by Ferdinand 
a er the French model. The insurrection also spread to other 
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proTinces^ but not to any great extent. The priest Merino in 
Old Castile^ and Locho in La Mancha^ raised some guerilla bands. 
The Basque army, wMcb had gradually increased to 26,000 men, 
found an excellent leader in Zumalacarragui. Generals Sarsfeld, 
Valdez, and two or three more in vain attempted to subdue it. 
Don Carlos, who had been driven from Portugal and taken refuge 
in England, returned secretly through Prance, and appearing in 
Zumalacarragui^s camp, June 9th, 1834, was received with accla- 
mation. But he was totally unfit for the enterprise he had un- 
dertaken. He surrounded himself with the stifPest etiquette, and 
he continued to maintain the Apostolic Junta, a former member 
of which. Father Cirilo, was his most intimate confidant. Spain, 
like other parts of Europe, was this year visited by the cholera^ 
when a hundred monks, suspected of having poisoned the foun- 
tains, were murdered in Madrid alone, and many others in various 
towns. This popular prejudice*was manifested in other countries 
with the same results. 

In 1835 Mina undertook the command of the Ghnstinos, but, 
like his predecessors, was worsted by Zumalacarragui after a 
sanguinary campaign of five months. Valdez, who resumed the 
attempt with 20,000 men, had no better success. These unfor- 
tunate campaigns exhausted the troops and money of the Spanish 
Government, and compelled the Eegent to apply to the Western 
Powers for aid. Louis Philippe pursued in the affairs of Spain 
his usual double and self-interested policy. He had formed the 
design of marrying his sons to Christina^s daughters, and he 
courted the friendship of the Spanish Regent and pressed upon 
her his advice, yet without taking so decided a part in her affairs 
as might excite the hostility of the Northern Powers. In like 
manner he went hand in hand with England in opposing Carlism, 
but so as not to give too much strength to the Progresistas^ It 
was not till the summer of 1835, after the unlooked-for resistance 
of the Basques, that Louis Philippe prepared to give Christina 
any active assistance, agreeably to the Quadruple Alliance 
formed in the preceding year. But as that alliance had reference 
primarily to the affairs of Portugal, we must here briefly resume 
the history of that country. 

After the banishment of Don Miguel, before recorded, Portugal 
remained tranquil till the death of the weak but well-meaning 
King John VI., March 10th, 1826. As Don Pedro, Ms eldest 
son, now Emperor of Brazil, was preolnded by the constitution 
of that country from assuming the crown of Portugal, he trans- 
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ferred it to Ms yontliful daughter^ Donna Maria da Gloria_, wMle- 
Don Miguel;, JoWs second son^ asserted Ms claim as the only- 
legitimate male heir. The question of the succession^ therefore^, 
was somewhat analogous to that which subsequently arose in 
Spain, turning on the claims of a direct female and collateral, 
male heir. Both pretenders to the crown were absent, and public 
opinion in Portugal was very much divided. The Liberals, led 
by Count Villaflor, and composed for the most part of the edu- 
cated and commercial classes and a portion of the army, were for 
Donna Maria, while the Serviles, as they were called, with the 
Marquis de Chaves at their head, comprising the clergy, the 
peasantry, and the remainder of the troops, espoused the cause 
of Don Miguel. The adverse parties had already come to blows, 
when the landing of 6,000 English soldiers in the Tagus in 
December, despatched by Canning, decided the question in 
favour of Donna Maria. The Serviles now submitted, Queen 
Maria was acknowledged, and Donna Isabella, the young QueeMs 
aunt, was placed at the head of the Eegency. The Cortes being 
assembled, January 2nd, 1828, accepted the charter of a consti- 
tution drawn up by Don Pedro on liberal principles. 

These proceedings were highly displeasing to the Northern 
Powers, who, as the assertors of legitimacy and of the principles 
of the Holy Alliance, espoused the cause of Don Miguel. Under 
these circumstances a compromise was adopted. Don Miguel, as 
before suggested by Don Pedro, was betrothed to his niece, and 
it was arranged that he should undertake the Eegency in her 
name. He accordingly returned to Lisbon, after paying a visit 
to England on his way, and took the oath to the Constitution,. 
Pebruaiy 26th. But on the 13th of March, immediately after the 
departure of the English army, he dissolved the Chambers and 
annulled Don Pedro^s Constitution j and as the clergy and the 
great mass of the people were in favour of the ancient absolutism, 
an attempt at insurrection in support of the Chai*ter proved 
abortive. 

Encouraged by this success, Miguel proceeded to further vio- 
lence. On the 17th of June, declaring the succession established 
by his brother to be invalid, he seized the throne for himself, as 
legitimate King, and his usurpation was sanctioned by acclamation 
by the assembled Cortes on the 26th. Miguel now displayed all 
the vices and caprices of his character. The leading Liberals 
who had not succeeded in escaping were thrown into prison ; some 
of them were executed^ the rest were treated with the greatest 
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cruelty* The young tyrant sometimes assaulted his sister the 
Eegent to the danger of her life ; and he displayed his levity and 
caprice by making gi-devant barber^ one of his favourites/ Duke 
of Queluz. He succeeded^ however^ in maintaining himself upon 
i the throne^ and two conspiracies in 1829 were suppressed and 
I punished by bloody and illegal executions. Don Pedro despatched 
j a fleet to Terceira^ and made some unsuccessful attempts in favour 

I of his daughter. Donna Maria had retired to Brazil^ where^ in 

! 1830^ she was betrothed to the young Prince Augustus von 

j Leuchtenberg^ whose sister Don Pedro had married. In 1831^ 
Don Pedro being compelled by a revolution to relinquish the 
throne of Brazil to his youthful son^ Don Pedro II.^ took charge of 
his daughter's affairs in person^ and sailed for Terceira with a well- 
appointed army and fleet. He landed at Oporto^ July 8th^ 1832^ 
and was received with enthusiasm ; but Miguel kept him shut up 
a whole year in that town. Napier, however, the commander of 
Pedro’s fleet, having almost annihilated that of Miguel in a battle 
off Cape St. Vincent, July 5th, 1833, it became possible to ship an 
army at Oporto for Lisbon. Miguel’s forces having been defeated 
in a bloody battle, he was compelled to fly, and Pedro entered 
Lisbon July 28th. Two months after, Donna Maria arrived from 
London, and assumed the Crown September 23rd. Marshal 
, Bourmont, driven from France by the Eevolution, having obtained 

i the command of the Miguelite forces, made an attempt upon 

I Lisbon, which was defeated October 10th; but Miguel still main- 

i tained himself in the provinces. 

i In this state of things the Northern Powers, the patrons of 
i legitimacy even in such representatives of the principle as Carlos 
I and Miguel, having assumed at a Congress at Mlmchengratz a 
i hostile, or at all events adverse, attitude to the policy of Franco 
; and England, the latter Powers concluded with the Queens of Spain 
and Portugal the Quadruple Alliance before mentioned, April 
22nd, 1834. Miguel, alarmed by this step, agreed by the Treaty 
of Bvoramonte to quit the Peninsula, May 26th, and he subse- 
quently fixed his residence at Eome. On the 24th of the follow- 
ing September, Don Pedro died. The marriage of Queen Maria 
with the Prince of Leuchtenberg was celebrated in January, 1835 ; 
but in the following March the youthful bridegroom was carried 
off by a cold, and Queen Maria, on the proposal of England, 
shortly after accepted the hand of Prince Ferdinand of Coburg. 
We now return to the affairs of Spain. 

; The Spanish Queen did not derive much benefit from the 
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Quadruple Alliance. By a treaty of June 28tli^ 1835, Louis 
Philippe, indeed, allowed the Ohristinos the aid of the so-called 
Foreign Legion, composed of all the scum of Paris ; which had 
been sent to Algiers, and seryed as food for powder in the fights 
with the Arabs and Kabyles. A Legion of much the same kind, 
under General Evans, was also organized in England. But before 
these troops could arrive the position of Christina had become 
very critical. Although the Carlists had lost their great general 
Zumalacarragui, killed at the siege of Bilbao, June 25th, yet his 
place was ably filled by the brave and youthful Cabrera. The 
Spanish Government, besides having to contend with the Carlists, 
was also menaced by the factions and discontent of its own 
supporters. The Eegent, indeed, in her heart detested the 
JProgresistas, and it was only with reluctance that she was driven, 
through the success of the Carlists, to court their aid. That party 
established in 1835 a Junta at Barcelona, and demanded that the 
Constitution of 1812 should be restored; nor could Mina, whom 
the Queen had appointed Governor of that place, succeed in 
restoring obedience to the Government. The example spread : 
Juntas were erected at Saragossa, Valencia, Seville, Malaga, 
Cadiz, and other places ; till at last the revolt broke out in the 
capital itself. The Eegent was compelled to proclaim the Consti- 
tution of 1812, at her castle at La Granja, August 13th, 1836, and 
to place Calatrava, a Liberal, at the head of the Ministry. 

On that, very day General Lebeau, at the head of the French 
Foreign Legion, had at length entered Spain, and published a 
manifesto, proclaiming that he had been sent by the King of the 
French to support the Queen. But no sooner did Louis Philippe 
hear of the proclamation at La Granja than he publicly dis- 
avowed his general in the Moniieur, He well knew that a 
government founded on the Spanish Constitution of 1812, instead 
of following his counsels, would make common cause with the 
Republican party in Prance. Agreeably, however, to the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, he suffered his Legion to remain in Spain, where 
it continued to fight in the OhrisUna cause till it was almost ex- 
hausted. Meanwhile Don Carlos not only prospered in the North, 
but also gained adherents in Andalusia and the South. In the 
spring of 1837 he even felt himself strong enough to make an 
attempt on Madrid, and gained a victory at Villa delas Navarras ; 
but on the appearance of Espartero, who had relinquished the 
siege of Bilbao he lost heart and retired, and from this time his 
cause declined. Among the fanatical decrees which he issued in 
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Biscay, was one directing that all Englishmen should be put to 
death, because they prevented him from receiving assistance by sea ! 

The Oortes, on the model of 1812, were opened by Christina 
I June 18th, 1837, when she took an oath to the Constitution. She 
! nevertheless favoured a reactionary policy, and was supported in 
it by the victorious Espartero, who belonged to the Moderados. 
That party was also favoured by Louis Philippe, who wished to 
suppress the insurrection in Spain, and to form a matrimonial 
connection for his sons with the Spanish family ; while England 
opposed this policy by supporting the Progresistas . In the autumn 
of 1838, ISTarvaez having failed in an attempt to overthrow 
Espartero, was compelled to fly to England. Maroto, who soon 
afterwards obtained the command of the Basque army, seeing the 
incapacity of Don Carlos, resolved to abandon the cause of 
legitimacy, and concluded a treaty with Espartero at Vergara, 
August 31st, 1839, by which the Basque Provinces agreed to 
acknowledge Queen Isabella II. on condition of recovering their 
Flier os ^ or ancient customs. Carlos now fled over the Pyrenees ; 
when Louis Philippe caused him to be apprehended and kept him 
in honourable custody at Bourges. General O^Donnel dispersed 
the remains of the Carlists in the summer of 1840. 

Espartero was rewarded for his success with the title of Duke 
of Victory Christina tried to pei’suade him to annul the Basque 
Fueros; but he would not consent, and he was supported in his 
policy by an insurrection at Barcelona. Christina now fled to 
Valencia, and placed herself under the protection of O^Donnelj 
j but in her absence the people of Madrid rose and proclaimed a 
i Provisional Government, an example which was followed by most 
I of the principal towns of Spain } and the Regent found herself 
I compelled to appoint Espartero Prime Minister. Espartero made 
( a sort of triumphal entry into Madrid September 16th, and in the 
; following October, Christina laid down the Regency in his favour 
and quitted Spain. This step was not taken entirely on political 
grounds. A secret marriage with Munoz, a private in the guards, 
by whom she had several children, as well as an accusation of 
i embezzling the public money, had rendered her contemptible. 
She proceeded to Rome, and thence to France, where she took up 
her abode till, as the instrument of Louis Philippe, she might find 
an opportunity again to interfere in the affairs of Spain. 

The Regency of Espartero, who was a moderate Progresista, 
attracted the envy and opposition of the other generals. Hence 
: what were called the' Pronunciamentos. Wherever the people 
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were dissatisfied with the proceedings of the GoTernment or the 
person of the Eegent^ they ^pronounced against them and threat- 
ened to throw Spain into eternal confusion. To this^ however^ an 
end was put by the Cortes confirming Espartero in the Eegency^ 
May 8th; 1841 ; though Arguelles was named guardian of Isabella. 
Espartero maintained himself in the Regency^ in spite of much 
opposition and many insurrections^ till July^ 1843; when being 
defeated by Narvaez in Valencia; he was compelled to fly to 
England. The policy of Spain at this period turned much on the 
marriage of the young Queen. The Moderados wanted to marry 
her, or at all events her sister; to a French Prince ; the moderate 
Frogresistas approved the English proposal of a German Prince * 
while the ultras of the latter party wished her to espouse her 
cousiu; the son of Louisa Charlotte. That Princess had formed 
a project to keep her sister Maria Christina for ever out of Spain; 
and to seize upon the Government. But her plans were cut short 
by a sudden death, January 29th; 1844. 

The young Queen Isabella II. was declared of age by the 
CorteS; November lOth, 1848, when she took the oath to the Con- 
stitution. Narvaez; who now enjoyed the supreme military power, 
being a Moderado, and consequently favouring the views of Prance 
and Christina, the Queen-mother ventured; after her sisteps 
death; to return to Madrid, She obtained the guidance of her 
daughter, but intent only on the gratification of her base incli- 
nations, suffered Narvaez to rule. She created Munoz Duke of 
Eianzarez and a grandee of Spain, and employed herself in accu- 
mulating large sums for her numerous children by him. Mean- 
while Naiwaez pursued a reactionary policy by curtailing the 
power of the Cortes, restoring the prerogatives of the Crown, 
recalling the exiled bishops, and otherwise promoting the inte- 
rests of the Church. In 1845, in company with Christina and 
her two daughters, he made a tour in the provinces j when they 
were met at Pamplona by Louis Philippe^s sons, the Dukes of 
Nemours and Aumale, with a view to forward the projected mar- 
riages. Narvaez was now created Duke of Valencia. But he was 
suddenly dismissed, April 4th, 1846, for having, it is suspected, 
favoured the suit of Francis, Count of Trapani, son of the King 
of Naples, for the hand of Isabella. Isturitz, who had before held 
the reins of power, now became Prime Minister. 

Other suitors to the young Queen were her cousins, Don Henry, 
second son of the Infant Francis de Paula ; and Charles Louis, 
Count of MontemoHn, son of Don Carlos, who had made over to 
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I Ms son all Ms claims to the Spanish throne. An insurrection was 
■even attempted in favour of Don Henry; but its leader, Colonel 
I • Solis/was shot, and Don Henry banished from Spain. A marriage 
i with the Count of Montemolin would have united all the claims 
I to the Spanish throne ; but both France and England opposed it. 
I Louis Philippe, with the acquiescence of Christina, had selected 
for Isabella's husband, Francis de Assis,the eldest son of Francis 
de Paula, a young man alike incapable in mind and body ; while 
he destined Ms own son, the Duke de Montpensier, for Isabella's 
younger and healthier sister, Maria Louisa. Louis Philippe had 
promised Queen Victoria, when on a visit to him at the Chateau 
d'’Bu in Normandy, in 1845, that the marriage of his son with the 
Infanta should not take place till Isabella had given birth to an 
heir to the throne. The young Queen had manifested her aversion 
for Francis de Assis, and in reliance on the English scheme. Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg had proceeded to Madrid in the spring 
of 1846 to sue for her hand. But by the machinations of Louis 
Philippe and Christina, Isabella's scruples to accept her cousin 
were overcomo, and the King of the French, sacrificing without 
remorse the domestic happiness of the young Queen, gained a 
transient and not very honourable triumph by the fait accompli 
of a simultaneous marriage of Isabella with Francis de Assis, and 
of Montpensier with her sister, Maria Louisa, October 10th, 1846. 
Louis Philippe^s deep-laid plot was, however, ultimately frustrated 
i by unforeseen circumstances. The expulsion of the Orleans dy- 
nasty from Franc© at once severed the family connection between 
the two crowns ; and even had Louis PMlippe remained in pos- 
session of the French throne, the hopes of the Duke of Montpen- 
sier would still have been frustrated by Queen Isabella giving 
birth to a daughter in 1851. That this child, however, was the 
offspring of Francis de Assis is more than doubtful. Francis was 
kept at a country residence, while Isabella surrounded herself with 
those who pleased her. General Serrano, one of the handsomest 
I men in Spain, is said to have had an especial claim to that honour. 
By his advice Isabella emancipated herself from her mother^s 
guidance, and favoured the party of the while Chris- 

tina proceeded again to Paris to seek the advice of Louis Philippe. 
Isabella banished all the ancient Spanish etiquette, and the Court 
i became a scene of scandalous dissipation. 

I While Louis Philippe was thus engaged in the affairs of Spain, 
Ms own fall was preparing in France. The discontent which ex- 
tensively prevailed in that kingdom was increased by the scarcity 
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in the years 1846 and 1847. Disturbances broke out in several 
places, and the Liberal party began to agitate an electoral reform. 
The Central Electoral Committee at Paris declared itself en per- 
manencey Si,ixd incited the Provincial Committees to petition the 
Government. At a grand reform banquet, held at Chateau Rouge 
near Paris, July 9th, 1847, at which 1,200 persons were present, 
the King^s health was omitted, but the toast of the sovereignty 
of the people was drunk with acclamation. A similar banquet 
took place at Mans, August 10th, under the presidency of Ledru 
Rollin, and was followed by many others in various places. The 
reactionary policy of M. Guizot, and his determination to maintain 
the English alliance, were highly unpopular ; while the corruption 
of some members of the Administration and of the Chambers had 
rendered the Government in general contemptible. The French 
Republicans were encouraged by the triumph of the Radicals in 
Switzerland, and by the progress of Mazzinf s doctrines in Italy. 
The leaders of the first French Revolution had been content 
with claiming liberty, equality, and fraternity ; the ideas of the 
soi-disant philosophical and revolutionary Radicals had now ad- 
vanced considerably further. Oommurnsniy an offshoot of St, 
Simonismy had spread very extensively among the lower classes 
of the French, while M. Louis Blanc had brought forward 
a gigantic scheme of Utopian Socialism by which the State 
was to form one large happy family, providing work and main- 
tenance for all its members. An insane project! which, by 
merging the family as well as the individual in the community, 
would sever all domestic ties, do away with conjugal, paternal, 
and brotherly love, and abolish every motive for industry, action, 
and independence. The elements of disturbance and revolution 
were insidiously stirred by M. Thiers, with the design of sup- 
planting Guizot, and again seizing the reins of government. 

The King, on opening the Chambers December 27th, 1847, in- 
discreetly alluded in offensive terms to the reform banquet, and 
intimated his conviction that no reform was needed. In conse- 
quence of this speech very sharp debates took place on the Ad- 
dress, which lasted till the middle of February. The Electoral 
Committee of Paris, in conjunction with a committee of the 
Opposition Deputies, and of the officers of the National Guard, 
determined to have a colossal reform banquet in the Champs 
Elysees on the 22nd February, 1848, when it was expected that 
100,000 spectators would be present. But it was forbidden by 
M, Guizot, who threatened to prevent it, if necessary, by military 
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force, Odillon Barrot and most of the Deputies now abandoned 
any farther opposition, though M. Lamartine and a few followers 
continued to declaim against the arbitrariness of the Government. 
The fSte did not take place, as Marshal Bugeaud, who had be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 men in Paris and its neighbourhood, 
was prepared to suppress it, while the guns of the forts were 
directed upon Paris, But symptoms of revolt began to manifest 
j themselves among the Parisian populace ; barricades were thrown 
i up, and some conflicts took place with the Municipal Guard, The 
riots we-^ renewed on the 23rd, and the National Guard, which 
was called out for the protection of the city, manifested a hostile 
disposition towards the Government by shouts of Vive la Be- 
forme! A ba$ Guizot I The King was weak enough to yield to 
this demonstration, by dismissing Guizot, and sending for Count 
Mole to form a new Administration. The tumult continued in the 
ensuing night, but without any very marked character, till a 
Lyonese named Lagrange, a determined Eepublican and influen- 
tial leader amongst the secret societies, gave matters a decided 
turn by conducting a lai'ge band, carrying a red flag, to the hotel 
of M. Guizot, where a battalion of infantry had been drawn up for 
his protection. A shot, fired, it is said, by Lagrange himself, 
having killed their commanding officer, the troops answered by a 
j volley, which prostrated many dead and wounded on the pave- 
j ment. The corpse of a woman was now placed in a cart and 
paraded through the streets by torchlight 5 every now and then 
? the cart stopped, and the body, bleeding at the breast, was 
I exposed to the gaze of the infuriated populace. 

While these scenes were passing out of doors, all was indecision 
3 in the Palace. Count Mole declined to accept the Ministiy, and 
recourse was then had to M. Thiers. But matters had gone rather 
I further than that statesman had contemplated, and he required 
\ that M. Odillon Barrot should be joined with him. Thiers now 
■ required the King to consent to the reforms demanded, to summon 
I a new Chamber, elected on the principles of them, to forbid the 
troops to use any further violence towards the people, and to 
I dismiss Marshal Bugeaud; in short, to disarm and countermand 
I his enormous military preparations. Louis Philippe had com- 
1 pletely lost his head. He agreed to all the demands of Thiers, 
who immediately issued a proclamation stating that reform was 
! granted, that all motive for further opposition was removed, and 
: that the soldiery had orders not to fire. But the proclamation 
came too late ; nay, as the signature had been omitted, it only 
'S V, T E 
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excited the suspicions of the people^ as intended to disarm them. 
Bugeaud was dismissed on the morning of February 24thj having 
previously signed an order forbidding the troops to fire. Many of 
the soldiers now began to fraternize with the people ; fresh barri- 
cades were erected, and the attack drew hourly nearer and nearer ^ 
to the Tuileries. The Palais Eoyal was stormed, and its costly \ 
furniture destroyed; while the troops, agreeably to their orders, 
looked quietly on ; the Municipal Guards were massacred without 
assistance. The Duke of Nemours, who had been appointed 
Eegent in case ‘of his father^s abdication, rejected Bugeaud^s 
pressing instances to resort to force. Louis Philippe would not 
listen to his Consort^s exhortations to put himself at the head of 
the troops. As the storm approached the Tuileries, indeed, he 
mounted his horse and rode towards the troops ; but he uttered 
not a word. The soldiery also remained dumb ; but some of the 
National Guards cried Vive la .Beforme ! A has les ministres! 
The King turned back, and all was lost. It was a repetition of 
Louis XVI.-^s review of August 10th. 

M. Girardinnowpressed into the King^s presence, and exclaimed, 

Sire, you must abdicate ! Louis Philippe, at the instance of 
the Duke de Montpensier, at length signed an Act of Abdication 
in favour of the Count de Paris, his grandson, and then hurried to 
St. Cloud. General Lamorici^re took the Act of Abdication, and 
exhibited it to the people ; but Lagrange tore the sheet from his 
hand, exclaiming, ‘‘ It is not enough — the whole Dynasty must 
go ! As Lamoriciere turned to depart, his horse was shot and he 
himself wounded. His soldiers lifted him up and fired. This 
incident aided the Eepublican cause. A little more blood gave it 
a stimulus. The Eoyal family were in consternation, and at a loss 
how to act. Thiers had vanished nobody knew whither, and left 
them to take care of themselves. The Duke de Nemours, as 
Eegent, conducted the Duchess of Orleans, with her two young 
sons, to the Chamber of Deputies ; but the mob broke in and pre- 
vented the proclamation of the Eegency. In the midst of the 
tumult, Marie, an advocate, mounted the tribune and proposed a 
Provisional Government. The motion was received with shouts of 
applause. Dunoyer, at the head of another band, carrying a flag 
captured at the Tuileries, now forced his way into the Chamber, 
and exclaimed: This flag proclaims our victory; outside are 
100,000 coi^abatants, who will have neither King nor Regenoy.^^ 

It was but too plain that all was lost, and the Royal family made 
their escape from Paris. 
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A Provisional Government was now appointed, consisting of 
Dupont de 1 Eure, Lamartine the poet, Arago the astronomer, 
Marie^ Gamier Pages, Ledru Eollin, and Oremieux. These' names 
were received with acclamation by the members, and by the armed 
mob which filled the precincts of the Chamber. On the motion 
of Lamartine, the new Government resolved to fix itself at the 
Hotel de Ville, in order to prevent the establishment there of a 
Eepublican Socialist Directory. Louis Blanc, Marrast, Bastide, 
Plocon, and other leaders of the Eepublicans and Socialists, had 
indeed already taken possession of that building, and would no 
doubt have opposed the Provisional Government, had not the 
' latter deemed it expedient to coalesce with them. It is to the 
firmness of Lamartine that must be attributed the preservation 
I of any degree of order among these discordant, elements. He 
allowed the Eepublic to be proclaimed only on condition of its 
future approval by the people, to whose newly-elected repre- 
sentatives was to be intrusted the settlement of the Constitution, 
j Lamartine also caused a guard of young people to be formed for 
the protection of the Government, and thus eliminated one of 
the most dangerous elements of the revolt. 

Matters, however, still wore a threatening aspect. The mob 
had broken into the Tuileries, demolished all the furniture, and 
taken up their abode in the palace. The throne, after being 
ij carried in triumphal procession through the streets, was burnt in 
a bonfire. Lagrange, armed with a huge sabre, at the head of the 
I most furious of the populace, endeavoured to drive Lamartine 
from the H6tel de Ville, by threats, and by the stench of dead 
bodies piled up in the lower rooms and on the staircases. La- 
i martine resisted with admirable courage these attempts at intimi- 
dation, and calmed the minds of the people by his exhortations. 

! The middle classes, alarmed at the prospect of a Eed Eepublic, 
; assembled, the National Guard appeared on the Place de Gr^ve, 
and the mob with their red flag began gradually to disperse. 

Louis Philippe, who was not pursued, fled towards the sea- 
coast, and after a concealment of nine days procured a passage 
for England in the name of Mr. William Smith. He was accom- 
panied by the Queen and a few attendants, while the Duke de 
Montpensier, with the other ladies, except the Duchess of Orleans, 
who proceeded to Germany, took a different route to the coast, 
in order to lessen the risk of detection. Louis Philippe landed in 
England March 3rd, and took up his residence at Claremont, the 
property of his son-in-law, the King of the Belgians. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

T he new Frencli Government proceeded to consolidate itself. 

M. Louis Blanc was appointed Minister of Progress/^ as 
a pledge for tLe furtherance of the organization of labour.^^ 
The Luxembourg^ abandoned by the Peers^ received a new 
senate in a committee of labourers and mechanics^ who there dis- 
cussed their interests and demands. At their head was Albert^ 
a workman in a House, who had obtained a place in the Govern- 
ment next to M. Louis Blanc. The scheme adopted was to open 
large national workshops^ where all who applied might find em- 
ployment and wages. Thus the State was converted into a 
manufacturing firm^ to whose service^ as the pay was good^ and 
the superintendence not over strict^ flocked all the lazy^ skulking 
mechanics of Paris and its neighbourhood. They soon numbered 
80;000^ to be maintained at the public expense^ to the ruin of 
private tradesmen. Thus the Eevolution of 1848 was not like 
that of 1830, merely political, but social also, like the first Eevo- 
lution, but based on such absurd, though less inhuman principles, 
that the speedy fall of the new system was inevitable. 

The Provisional Government was recognized throughout 
France. Marshal Bugeaud acknowledged its authority, and was 
followed by the whole army. The Duke d^Aumale, who com- 
manded in Algiers, surrendered his post to General Ohangarnier, 
and proceeded to England with his brother the Duke de Joinville, 
who had hitherto commanded the French fleet. The Provisional 
Government superseded Ohangarnier by Oavaignac, the brother 
of an influential republican. The priests also submitted, for the 
Church was not threatened with persecution. After the interval 
of a fortnight the prefect of police drove out the filthy crowd 
which had taken possession of the Tuileiies, and that palace was 
converted into an hospital for old and infirm labourers. The 
same dangerous elements were, however, afloat as in the first 
Eevolution, and if they did not gain the ascendency it was because 
the higher and middle classes, instructed by experience, actively 
oppc^ed them. The inscriptions of Liherte, Ugalite, Fmterniie, 
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struck tlie eye on every side; the titles of Monsieitr Madame 
again gave place to those of Gitoyen and Oitoyenne ; the Goddess 
of Liberty with her red cap appeared at every public festival^ and 
I trees of liberty were planted in all the public places. Low journals 

I were published under the names of La Guillotine^ La Garmctignoley 
&c.y which adopted all the slang of sans-culottisme^ and exhorted 
to plunder and murder in the style of Marat. The ultra-demo- 
crats Cabet^ Blanquij and Raspail formed a sort of triumvirate^ 
and incited the Communist clubs to proceed to extremities. They 
attempted to put down Lamartine and the more moderate party, 
and to establish a Eed Republic under Ledru Rollin. But the 
I citizens and National Guards were on the alert. A mob having 
been collected, April 16th, to petition for an alteration in the 
relations between master and servant, 100,000 National Guards 
assembled to preserve the peace, and shouted, A has Gabet I d has 
le communisme ! From this day the extreme party was defeated. 

The National Assembly met at Paris, May 4th. The majority 
of it were men of moderate opinions, some even desired a reaction; 
i yet when Dupont de FEure, in the name of the Provisional 
j Government, resigned its power into their hands, a Republic was 
voted by acclamation, and an Executive Commission was appointed 
I to conduct the public business till the new Constitution should be 
j established. The members of the Commission were Lamartine, 

I Arago, Gamier Pages, Marie, and Ledru Rollin ; and Louis Blanc, 
Albert, and the Socialists were excluded. A mob of Socialists 
and Communists broke into the Assembly, May 15th, and en- 
deavoured to enforce a government in conformity with their views, 

I but the attempt failed. This party was entirely overawed by the 
force displayed at a grand review held on May 21st ; after which, 

^ Barbes; Albert, and Hubert were indicted and sentenced to 
j transportation, and Blanqui to seven yeai’s’ imprisonment. Louis 
I Blanc was also indicted, but escaped by flight. 

.! When the news of the Revolution arrived in England, Prince 
I Napoleon, who had, in May, 1846, succeeded in escaping to that 
: country from his prison at Ham, immediately set off for Paris; 

but returned, in compliance with the wishes of the Provisional 
Government. On the 8th of June he was elected a representa- 
tive for Paris, and he was also returned in the departments of 
j Charente and Yonne. Two of his cousins, Napoleon, son of 
- Jerbme, and Peter, son of Lucien, sat in the Assembly. These 
movements of the Bonaparte family excited the apprehension of 
Lamartine, who attempted to obtain with regard to Louis Napo- 
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leon the enforcement of the old decree for the banishment of the 
Emperor Napoleon^s posterity. Louis Napoleon^ thinking that 
his opportunity was not yet arrived^ thanked the electors who 
had returned him, and declared himself ready to discharge any 
duties which the people might intrust to him, but for the present 
he remained in London. 

An attempt of the Goyernment to dismiss part of the work- 
men from the ateliers nationaux produced one of the bloodiest 
battles Paris had yet seen. These workmen, who now numbered 
near 100,000, and were regularly drilled, threw up barricades 
more artificially constructed than any that had yet been made, 
and defended them with desperation. The battle began on the 
23rd of June, and lasted four days; but the insurgents were at 
length subdued by the superior force of the troops of the line and 
the National Guards. Many of the latter had come up from the 
provincial towns to aid in the suppression of Socialism. Some 
thousands of persons fell in this sanguinary affray, among them 
the venerable Monseigneur Affre, Archbishop of Pai-is, while ex- 
horting the rioters to peace. General Oavaignac, who had been 
appointed Dictator during the struggle, now laid down his office, 
but was appointed chief of the Executive Commission with the 
title of President of the Council. 

The fear which Socialism had inspired had produced among the 
more educated classes a reaction in favour of monarchy. The 
national workshops were now suppressed, as well as all clubs and 
the revolutionary press. Even Lamartine and Cavaignac lost 
their popularity, and persons like Thiers began to appear, and to 
give a different direction to affaii's. Cavaignac, however, who 
now directed the Government of Prance, had little personal am- 
bition ; he aimed at preserving peace both abroad and- at home, 
and avoiding the extremes either of Socialism or despotism. 
Besides the Eepublicans and Socialists, three parties were in the 
field — the Legitimists, or adherents of Charles X.^s dynasty, the 
Orleanists, and the Bonapartists. Louis Napoleon had remained 
quietly in London till he -was again elected a representative for 
Paris, as well as for four departments— the Aioselle, Tonne, 
Lower Charente, and Corsica. He now returned to Prance, and 
after making a short speech in the Assembly, September 26th, 
took no further part in the debates. Meanwhile the new Con- 
stitution was prepared — a Eepublic, headed by a President elected 
every four years, but almost entirely dependent on the National 
Assembly. Por the Presidency became candidates Louis Napo- 
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leon; Cayaignac, Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, and Easpail, tlie repre- 
sentative of tlie Socialists. In liis address to the electors, Louis 
Napoleon promised order at home, peace abroad, a reduction of 
taxes, and a ministry chosen from the best and most able men of 
all parties. But the educated classes of Frenchmen entertained 
at this time a contempt for his abilities, and his pretensions were 
ridiculed by the newspapers. The peasantry and the common 
soldiers were his chief supporters. Thiers, however, and other 
intriguers of Louis Philippe^s time, advocated his claims ; but 
only in the expectation that he would display his incapacity, and 
serve as a stepping'-stone to the restoration of the Orleans dynasty, 
while others supported him from envy and jealousy of Cavaignac. 
The election took place December 10th, when Napoleon obtained 
five-and-a-half million votes, while Cavaignac, who stood next, 
had only about one-and-a-half million, and the other candidates 
but very small numbers. Napoleon was installed in the office 
which he had thus triumphantly won, December 20th, and took 
up his residence in the Blyste. He appointed Odillon Barrot 
Minister of Justice, Drouyn de Lhuys to the Foi^eign Office, 
Malleville to the Home Office, General Eulhiere to the War 
Department, De Tracy to the Navy, and Passy to the adminis- 
tration of the finances. To Marshal Bugeaud was intrusted the 
command of the army, and to Changarnier that of the National 
Guard; while Jerome Bonaparte, ex-king of Westphalia, was 
made Governor of the Inmlides. 

The shock of the French Revolution of 1848, like that of the 
previous one, vibrated through Europe. The Germans were 
among the first to feel its influence. The affairs of Germany have 
claimed but a small part of our attention, for in fact there has 
been little to relate. While most of the nations of Europe were 
struggling for freedom or independence, the German mass re- 
mained inert. The subdivision of that people into a number of 
petty States seems to damp the feeling of nationality and patriot- 
ism, which is also cowed and subdued by the immense standing 
armies of the two great military German despotisms, supported in 
the background by the Russian autocrat. 

Before we desciube the effects of the French Revolution in 
Germany, we must briefly recapitulate a few events which had 
occurred there. The Imperial throne of Austria was now occupied 
by Ferdinand I. Francis, the last of the Romano-German and the 
first of the Austrian Emperors, after an eventful reign which had 
commenced almost contemporaneously with the first French Be- 
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public^ died March 2iid, 1835, His son and successor would have 
been still less fitted for such eventful times. Ferdinand was the 
personification of good nature^ but weak both in body and mind^ 
without all knowledge of business^ and led like a child by his 
Minister, Prince Metternich. The death of the English King 
William IT. in 1837 had also vacated the crown of Hanover, and 
severed it from its connection with Great Britain. Victoria, our 
present gracious Sovereign, who ascended the throne of England 
on the death of her uncle, was disqualified by her sex, according 
to the laws of Hanover, from succeeding to that crown, which 
consequently devolved to her uncle Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland. One of the first acts of the new King^s reign was 
to abolish the Constitution which had been established in 1833, 
and to restore that of 1819. But this coup cVetat was attended 
with no more seiious result than the resignation of seven Gottingen 
professors. King Frederick William III. of Prussia died June 
7th, 1840. Of this King it may be said, that as few Sovereigns 
of modern times have experienced greater misfortunes and hu- 
miliations, so few or none more richly deserved them by the 
vacillation and timidity of his counsels, his want of all political 
principle, and his treachery towards his neighbours and allies. 
His son and successor Frederick William IT. began his reign 
with some liberal measures, which, however, soon appeared to be 
the eflfects of weakness rather than of wisdom and benevolence. 
Prussia had been promised a Eepresentative Constitution in 1815, 
but nothing had yet been done. Frederick William IT. summoned 
to Berlin a sort of Diet or Parliament, not, however, in the spirit 
of this promise, but merely composed of the pi*ovincial assemblies 
united together. The King opened this mock avssembly April 11th 
with a fine sentimental speech, in which he observed that he would 
never allow a sheet of paper — -that is, a Charter^ — to stand like a 
second Providence between him and the country ! He complained 
of the spirit of innovation and infidelity that was abroad, and 
with that union of religion with despotism affected by the two 
most powerful of the Northern Courts, exclaimed, I and my 
house will serve the Lord.” The Chamber, in their address, 
claimed, but in vain, the promised Eepresentative Constitution. 

A trifling insurrection having occurred in Poland in 1846, 
Prussia and Eussia agreed that the Eepublic of Cracow should be 
incorporated with Austria; which accordingly took place in 
November, in spite of the opposition of Lord Palmerston, the 
English Minister. 
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. In Hungary, after the death of the Archduke Stephen, the 

Palatine, his son Joseph was elected to that high office. In 1847 
the Emperor Ferdinand himself proceeded into Hungary, to he 
crowned with the holy crown of St, Stephen as King Ferdinand V. 
Instead of the usual Latin oration, he spoke on this occasion in 
the Hungarian tongue 3 a circumstance which increased the hopes 
of the Magyars of forcing, with their own language, their desires 
also of independence on the Slavonians, Germans, and Walla- 
chians living in Hungary. Kossuth now distinguished himself as 
the most eloquent speaker and most influential member of the 
Opposition. The States of Bohemia also exerted themselves for the 
freedom of the press and the right of self-taxation; and even in 
Austria itself projects of reform were agitated. 

It was about 1846 that complications beg'an to arise concerning 
the Danish boundary. The old King, Frederick VL, had died 
in 1839. He was succeeded by his great nephew, Christian VIII., 
then fifty-four years of age, whose only son, Frederick, did not 
promise to leave any posterity. In the Duchies of Schleswick and 
Holstein, females were excluded from succeeding to the Sovereignty, 
though, as we have seen, such was not the case in Denmark.^ 
Frederick's aunt, Charlotte, sister of Christian VIII., was therefore 
next heir to the throne of that Kingdom, in the event of Frede- 
rick's death. Charlotte was the mother of Frederick, Landgrave 
of Hesse, who had married in 1844 the Grand Duchess Alexan- 
dra, daughter of the Emperor Nicholas ; and hence the Imperial 
: family of Russia had obtained a near interest in the Danish suc- 

cession. On the other hand, Duke Christian, of Schleswick-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg, as the nearest male agnate of the 
Danish Royal family, began to entertain hopes of succeeding in 
Schleswick and Holstein, and did everything that lay in his power 
to support the German party in those Duchies. But in 1846 
King Christian VIII., in the interests of Russian policy, issued 
letters patent extending the Danish law of female succession to 
the whole of his dominions, thus annihilating with the stroke 
of a pen all the hopes of the German party in Schleswick and 
* Ilolstein. 

The Germans now began an agitation on this subject, in which 
they confounded the totally distinct rights of Schleswick and 
, Holstein. The latter Duchy having an entirely German population, 

' and being a member of the German Confederation, its affairs came 

* The Danish crown was made trans- that it was made hereditary (in 1660). 
missihle m at the same time See vol. Hi. p. 394 sq. 
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properly under the consideration of the German Diet. With 
Schleswick the case was entirely different. That Duchy was ceded 
to Canute^ King of Denmark and England^ by the Emperor 
Conrad II. ^ in 1030^ when the boundary of the Eyder was re- 
established as the natural one of Denmark ; while Holstein did not 
come under the dominion of the Danish Crown till 1460^ in the 
reign of Christian I.^ Count of Oldenburg^ who had claims on the 
female side. The German Bund had no right to interfere with 
the internal affairs of Schleswick. At most^ as an international^, not 
a national question^ it had a right to demand that the claims of the 
German agnates to the succession should be respected. About 
half the inhabitants of Schleswick, however, speak Low German, 
and this portion of the population desired that the union of the 
two Duchies should be maintained, and that both should, if possi- 
ble, be incorporated with the German Bund, This sufficed to 
produce in Germany an agitation in their favour, especially as the 
question opened up the prospect of territorial aggrandizement, and 
the acquisition of ports on the North Sea. The rights of the two 
Duchies were confounded, and the enthusiasm of the Germans was 
excited by articles in newspapers, and by the popular song Sohles- 
wig-Holsiein meer-umsGhlungen. Meetings were held in Holstein, 
and the German Diet promised that the rights of the Bund B,iid 
the succession of the legal agnates should be asserted, A meeting 
in Holstein was dispersed by the Danish military ; but the peace 
was not further disturbed, and matters remained in this posture 
till the death of Christian VIII., January 20th, 1848. He was 
succeeded by his son, Frederick VII., and a few weeks after, the 
French Eevolution broke out. 

This event not only inflamed the Schleswick-Holstein question, 
but also, as we have said, set all Germany in combustion. In 
the smaller States it displayed itself in a desire for German unity, 
while in the Austrian dominions it produced an insurrection of the 
Hungarians, Slavonians, and Italians. Revolutionary symptoms 
first appeared on the banks of the Rhine. At Mannheim the 
people assembled and demanded a German Parliament, the free- 
dom of the press, and the arming of the people. Similar distur- 
bances took place at Karlsruhe. A day or two after Welker further 
demanded, in the Chamber of the States of Baden, that the Bund 
should abrogate all its unpopular resolutions, that the military 
should take an oath to the Constitution, that persons of all reli- 
gious denominations should be placed on a footing of perfect 
political equality, that Ministers should be made responsible, that 
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all feudal burdens still remaining sbould be abolisbed^, tbat taxa- 
tion should be more equally distributed, that labour should be pro- 
tected, and lastly, that the Ministry should be purified. These 
resolutions became the programme of the EeTolutionists through- 
out Germany. The peasants from the surrounding country had 
flocked in crowds to Karlsruhe, and in the following night the 
hotel of the Foreign Minister was burnt down. The Grand Duke 
of Baden now promised everything demanded. Similar move- 
ments took place in Darmstadt and Nassau. In the Electorate of 
Hesse, a Commission of the People was established at Hanau, 
which threatened to depose the Elector if he did not grant all 
their demands within three days. On the 10th of March every- 
thing was conceded. Similar concessions were made in Oldenburg, 
Brunswick, and other of the smaller States. The ’Governments of 
the larger middle States, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, alone op- 
posed any resistance to the people, till Austria and Prussia were 
likewise observed to be in confusion. Commotions also arose in 
Switzerland, where Eadicalism was now triumphant. The seven 
Catholic Cantons, Lucerne, Schwytz, TJri, TJnterwalden, Zug, 
Freiburg, and the Valais, had in 1846 united against the attacks 
of the others, and formed what was called the Sonderhimd ; but 
this league was soon overthrown by the Swiss Eadicals under 
Dufour. In 1848 Free Bands were organized in Switzerland to 
aid the establishment of a Eepublic in Gei’many. Applications 
were also made to the French Government for aid in that project, 
which, however, was refused. 

The leaders of the Opposition in various German Chambers 
held a meeting at Heidelberg, March 8th, and published a procla- 
mation to the German people, promising them a national repre- 
sentation, and inviting them to attend a grand assembly, or as 
they called it, in which a representative system was 

to be prepared. The smaller German Sovereigns met the move- 
ment by making the leaders of the Constitutionalists their 
Ministers, or by appointing them to the Diet. Austria and Prussia 
concerted together a reform of the Confederation, and published 
a declaration, March 10th, that a Congress of Princes would as- 
semble at Dresden on the 15th, to take the proposed reform in 
hand. But the Congress was prevented by Austria herself becom- 
ing absorbed in the revolutionary vortex. 

The whole strength of that vast but ill-compacted Empire 
seemed to collapse in a single day. When the news of the French 
Ee volution arrived in Hungary, Kossuth carried in the Diet at 
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Pestli an address to the Emperor^ March 3rd^ demanding ^^a 
National Government^ purged from all foreign influence/^ Ad- 
dresses for reform were also got up in Vienna itself, in some of 
which the dismissal of Metternich was demanded. Kossuth had 
agents in the Austrian capital^ who read to the Viennese his 
address to the Hungarian Diet. After a slight attempt to put 
down the people by force^ that method was abandoned^ and the 
Archduke Louis^ the EmperoPs uncle, advised him to yield to their 
demands. Prince Metternich now quitted Vienna for London, and 
the Emperor granted freedom of the press, a national guard, and 
a Liberal Constitution for the whole Empire. A national guard 
was immediately formed, and kept the mob in order. Kossuth 
made a sort of triumphal entry into Vienna by torch-light, March 
15th, at the head of a numerous Hungarian deputation, which, 
accompanied by several thousand armed men, with banners and 
music, proceeded to the Burg to deliver the Hungarian address to 
the Emperor. 

Eiots also occurred in several parts of Prussia, as Breslau, 
Konigsberg, Erfurt. At Berlin, meetings were held in the Thier- 
garten, at which addresses to the King were prepared. The 
Prussian Government at first resorted to military force to disperse 
these assemblies, and some blood was shed. But at the news of 
what was passing in Vienna, the King announced, March 17th, 
freedom of the press, the assembly of a Landstag, or Diet, for 
April 2nd, the conversion of the German Staatenhmd (Confede- 
ration of States) into a Bundesstaat (Confedei*ated State), and the 
incorporation of East and West Prussia and Posen in the Bimd, 
But the people further required the formation, of a burgher- 
guard, the withdrawal of the military from the town, and the dis- 
missal of the Ministry. These demands were carried to the palace 
by a great multitude, when the King appeared on the balcony and 
promised that everything should be conceded. In consequence, 
however, of some misunderstanding, an affray with the military 
suddenly began, barricades were thrown up, and a riot ensued 
which lasted all night, in which upwards of 200 persons lost 
their lives. Henry von Arnim, who had been Prussian Ambas- 
sador at Paris during the Ee volution, and was now made Foreign 
Minister, advised the King to put himself at the head of the 
people. William, Prince of Prussia, the King^s brother, fled 
from Berlin, and the people wrote on his palace, National 
property.'’^ 

Part of the Prussian Ministry had resolved on an attempt to 
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place Frederick William IV. at tke head of the new German 
nationality^ and that Sovereign lent himself to the project with 
the same feeble mixture of covetousness and irresolution which 
his father had displayed with regard to the filching of Hanover. 
On the 21st of March the army assumed the German cockade 
in addition to the Prussian; the King rode through the streets 
decorated with the three German colours^ preceded by the stu- 
dents carrying a banner of the Empire with the double eagle. 
In proclamations addressed To my people/' and To the Ger- 
man nation/^ it was declared that Prussia rises into Germany/' 
and that the Princes and States of Germany shall deliberate in 
common^ as an Assembly of German States, as to the regeneration 
and reconstruction of Germany.^' The King rejected, indeed, the 
titles of Emperor " and of King of the Germans,^' which had 
been given him in one of these proclamations. But he yielded 
entirely to the demands for internal reform. The bodies of those 
who had fallen, March 18th, were conducted to the grave in a 
solemn procession, which the King beheld from his balcony ; and 
Sydow, the preacher, pronounced a funeral oration over them. 
On the same day the King granted all the demands of the Baden 
scheme already described. Eiots broke out at the same time 
in other parts of Prussia, and especially the Rhenish Provinces ; 
to pacify which, Camphausen, of Cologne, was appointed head of 
the Ministry. 

The proceedings at Berlin on the 21st of March produced a bad 
. impression in Germany. Frederick William's attempt at usur- 
pation was received with the unconcealed scorn of all parties at 
Vienna, Munich, and Stuttgardt. But his concessions to his 
people, as well as the revolution at Vienna, prevented the Saxon, 
Hanoverian, and Bavarian Governments from any longer opposing 
' the demands of their subj ects. The King of Hanover granted the 
Baden scheme of reform. The King of Baxony, on the news of 
Metternich^s dismissal, immediately appointed a Liberal Ministry, 
i In Bavaria, the old King, Louis, abdicated in favour of his son, 
Maximilian II., March 20th, At Munich, in addition to the other 
revolutionary elements which prevailed throughout Germany, the 
King had made himself unpopular by a scandalous amour with 
. Lola Montez, an Hiberno- Spanish opera-dancer. 

The YoT-ijarlament (preliminary Parliament) was opened in the 
Paul's Church at Frankfort, March Slst. It consisted, for the 
most part, of Opposition members from the Chambers of the 
middling and smaller German States, but maiiy nondescript per- 
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sons were admitted. There were hut few Prussian members’ and 
Austria was represented only by Wiesner^ a Jew writer. Hacker^ 
Struve j and other violent democrats^ aimed at a German Republic^ 
or^ at all events^ the establishment of a German Parliament, from 
which Princes were to be excluded. But as these Princes were at 
the head of large standing armies^ it is difficult to see how this 
project was to be accomplished. The cowardice, boasting, drunk- 
enness, and other vices of the German democrats, made them 
contemptible from the beginning ; and, though they succeeded in 
creating a great deal of disorder, they never had a chance of 
success. In all their skirmishes with the regular troops they were 
invariably defeated. 

The effects of the movement manifested themselves in Schleswick 
■and Holstein by a demand for union, with a separate Constitution, 
and the admission of Schleswick into the German Bund. A Pro- 
visional Government for the two Duchies was appointed, March 
24th, with the Duke of Augustenburg, Count Reventlow, and 
Beseler at the head. Frederick William IV. assured the Duke of 
Augustenburg by letter that he would protect his title, and that he 
approved the union of Schleswick with Holstein. The Prussian 
army had been offended by their dismissal from Berlin; a war 
with Denmark might obliterate the feeling, as well as restore the 
Hinges popularity. The Diet at Frankfort adopted the Prussian 
view, authorized Prussia to interfere in the Danish question, and 
admitted into their Assembly a Deputy from Schleswick-Holstein. 
The Prussian and Hanoverian troops of the Bund defeated the 
Danes in several battles ; and on May 18th, General Wrangel 
entered Jutland, and enforced a contribution of three million 
dollars. He contemplated holding that province as a material 
guarantee for the compliance of the Danes with the German 
demands ; but on May 26 th he received an order of recall, and 
the progress of the campaign was arrested, owing, it is thought, 
to Russian influence. 

In Sweden, the tranquillity which had prevailed ever since the 
restoration of the' Bourbons to the throne of Prance, was not now 
disturbed. The Grown Prince, Charles John (Bernadotte) , had 
succeeded to the Swedish Throne, with the title of Charles XIV., 
on the death of Charles XIII. in 1818 ; and in conjunction with 
the Four Estates, had ruled with wisdom and moderation. Charles 
XIV. died in 1844, and was succeeded by his son Oscar. During 
the Dano-German conflict Oscar offered his mediation, and on 
its rejection by the Germans, promised the Danes his aid. The 
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pretensions of tlie Germans to ScUeswick were also condemned 
by the Norwegians. As Prussia, which suffered from the Danish 
blockade, did not seem inclined to follow up her victories, the 
Ministry of the Confederation resolved, July 1st, to raise an army 
and to carry out the German pretensions without her aid. The 
■contingents of Wiirtemberg, and Baden began their march for the 
North at the beginning of August, but on the 7th of that month 
the Archduke John, who had now been elected or 

Vicar of the new German Confederation, gave the King of Prussia 
full powers to negotiate an armistice with the Danes. Prussia 
had accepted Swedish mediation, and Conferences were going on, 
which resulted, August 26th, in the armistice of Malm5. The 
King of Denmark consented that during this armistice, which 
was to last for seven months, Schleswick and Holstein should 
have a common Government ; half to be appointed by him- 
self, and the other half by the King of Prussia, on behalf of the 
Bund, 

The revolution at Vienna naturally set all Italy in a flame. But 
here we must recapitulate a few of the leading events which had 
occurred since our last notice of that peninsula. 

In 1838 the Emperor Ferdinand had caused himself to be 
crowned, at Milan, King of Lombardy and Venice, and in the 
same year the French had evacuated Ancona. The dominion of 
Austria seemed to be sufficiently stable in Northern Italy, so 
long as peace with Prance was preserved, to assure the tran- 
quillity, or the servitude, of the other Italian States. But under 
the surface glowed a volcano of faction. Mazzini had founded 
a secret league called La giovane Italia^ or Toung Italy, 
the object of which was to emancipate Italy from the yoke of 
foreigners. In 1840, when the affairs of the East threatened 
a breach between France and the Northern Powers, the Italians 
began to stir; and partial attempts at insurrection were subse- 
quently made in 1843 and 1846. The death of Pope Gregory 
XVI. in June, 1846, seemed to open brighter prospects to the 
patriots of Italy. The Conclave chose for his successor Cardinal 
Mastai Ferretti, who assumed the title of Pius IX. The new 
Pope began his reign with some liberal measures, which made 
him very popular in Italy. He granted amnesties, deposed all 
unpopular magistrates, allowed a greater liberty of the press. 
It was an opinion entertained by many, that the unity and inde- 
pendence of Italy could be achieved only by means of the Pope ; 
and it was hoped that Pius IX. might be induced to head the 
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league of Young Italy but tliere was an aftertliouglit'' that 
the tool should he thrown aside when it had answered the purpose. 
The club called Oircolo Eomano took up this idea^ pretended a 
great affection for the Pope^ and cheered him when he appeared 
in public. Pio Nono consented to a sort of Parliament^ and tO‘ 
the formation of a guardia civioa, or burgher-guard. He even 
entertained the idea of an Italian Zoll-verein^ or customs-union^, 
as a prelude to political unity. Leopold II. ^ Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, was also induced by some popular demonstrations to au- 
thorize a burgher-guard, and certain political reforms. Austria, 
however, warned the Pope as to his proceedings. That Power 
garrisoned the citadel of Ferrara, agreeably to the Treaties of 
1815; but she now proceeded to occupy the whole town; an act 
against which Pius was persuaded to protest, and even to make 
preparations for war. 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, also announced about this 
time some liberal measures. In KTovember, 1847; he concluded a 
customs-union with Rome and Tuscany, and in February, 1848, 
he granted a new Constitution to his subjects. On the North he 
cultivated the friendship of the Swiss. The South of Italy had 
been disturbed before the French Revolution. An insurrection 
had broken out at Palermo, January 12th, 1848, and on the 29th 
in Naples, when King Ferdinand II. granted a Constitution,. 
The principles of Mazzini also pervaded Austrian Italy. The 
Austrian Government affected mildness, but it is difficult to 
reconcile men to a foreign yoke. A crusade was got up against 
tobacco, the sale of which was an Austrian monopoly, by a 
renunciation of smoking; and at the beginning of 1848 all inter- 
course with Austrian officers was broken off. At this time the 
apathetic Archduke Rainer was Viceroy in the Austrian domi- 
nions in Italy, while Marshal Radetzki, then eighty-two years 
of age, held the military command. Radetzki, who foresaw the 
coming storm, in vain besought his Government for reinforce- 
ments, and that Milan, Verona, and other places should be 
strengthened. The Archduke left Milan for Vienna, March 17 th,, 
and on the evening of the same day the insurrection in that 
capital was publicly known at Milan. Next morning Casati, the 
Podestd, the Archbishop of Milan, and Count Borromeo, the chief 
of the Lombard nobles, who had long been initiated in the con- 
spiracy, displayed the three-coloured flag, and demanded from 
Count O^Donnel, who conducted the Government in the absence 
of the Archduke, that he should assent to all the demands of the 
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I Lomoard people, as kad been done in Vienna. O'Donnel liesi- 

j tated, tke P odesta apprekended liim , and tlie people tkre w up 
barricades. A street figlit ensued, “wliicli lasted four days ; during* 
wHck the troops suffered so seyerely that EadetzM withdrew 
them, except at the gates and in the citadel. His force consisted 
of only 20,000 men; Charles Albert of Sardinia was approaching 
with his whole army; and RadetzM, feeling that he was not 
strong enough to hold the insurgent town, evacuated it on the 
night of March 22nd. 

Charles Albert had received no injury from Austria ; but the 
I opportunity was too tempting to be lost. He declared war, took 
* possession of Milan, and pursued the retreating Eadetzki ; who, 
after reducing to ashes the little town of Melegnano which had 
obstructed his retreat, and withdrawing the garrisons from several 
places, took up a strong position between the Mincio and the 
1 Adige, in the triangle formed by the fortresses of Mantua, Pe- 
I schiera and Verona; where he awaited reinforcements from 
Germany. The Austrian garrisons in Brescia, Cremona, Como, 
Padua, Treviso, Udine, surrendered. Venice was lost through 
the cowardice of the commandant. A capitulation was entered 
into with the insurgent people, the Austrians left the city, and 
the advocate Manin placed himself at the head of the restored 
EepubHc. 

Charles Albert, though called the Spada Italia j or sword of 

Italy, and though his forces far outnumbered those of Radetzki, 
ventured not a battle. He hoped that his connection with the 
revolutionists at Vienna would obtain for him the gift of Italy, 
which all parties agreed must be wrested from Austria, though 
they differed as to what was to be done with it. Radetzki could 
expect no aid from Vienna, where the Government was in a state 
; of dissolution. Count Kolowrat, the hope of the Liberals, had 
I succeeded to MetternicFs place, but could not allay the storm. 

I The Archduke Louis resigned the conduct of affairs to the Arch- 
duke Francis Charles, who ruled with as weak a hand, and Kolo- 
I wrat was succeeded by Count Ficquelmont. Kossuth, in order to 
wrest Hungary from Austria, endeavoured to perpetuate the dis- 
turbantjes at Vienna. The Emperor Ferdinand had promised the 
; Hungarians many reforms, and even permitted a national ministry 
i independent of that at Vienna, of which Count Batthyani was the 
head, while Kossuth administered the finances. Kossuth de- 
manded for Hungary the Baden scheme of reform, which would 
give the aristocracy their last blow. He also required the in- 

V. GG 
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corporation of Transylvania witlx Hungary^ a national Hungarian 
bank and tke exclusion of Austrian paper money ; also^ that 
Hungarian ti’oops should not serve the Emperor out of the 
Austrian dominions. The Diet at Pesth^ overawed by the 
aspect of affairs^ in its last sittings April llth^ at which the 
Emperor Ferdinand was present^ gave all these demands the force 
of law. 

The Bohemians also demanded a new Constitution and reforms 
very similar to those required by the Hungarians. Professor 
Palacky^ the historian of Bohemia^ was the soul of the Tschech 
party, as Kossuth was of the Magyar movement in Hungary. 
Palacky was invited by the Yor-^arlament to take his seat among 
them ; but he declared that he was a Tschech, and would not 
meddle with German affairs. The Bohemians invited Ferdinand 
to Prague, as the riots still continued at Vienna; but he took 
refuge in preference at Innsbruck among his faithful Tyrolese. 
The suppression of a riot at Prague, by Prince Windischgratz, in 
June, was the first reactionary triumph of the Imperial arms. 
Nor did Charles Albert, in spite of his numerical superiority, 
make much progress in Lombardy. Garibaldi, who was born at 
Nice, July 4th, 1807, and after some exploits in South America 
returned to Europe in 1848, had raised about 8,000 volunteers; 
but the King of Sardinia, dreading the triumph of the Mazzinists 
and Republicans, did not encourage the arming of the people. 
He sent 2,000 men to assist and secure Venice, but that city 
preferred to remain a Republic. As at one time the Austrian 
Government seemed disposed to surrender, Charles Albert refused 
to join a league of the Italian States proposed by the Pope. 

After the revolution at Paris the movements already in pro- 
gress in Central and Southern Italy broke into a perfect storm. 
Pius IX. in some degree allayed it at Rome by announcing a new 
Constitution for that city, including a temporal ministry and a 
chamber of deputies (March 15th) . But at the news of the 
revolution at Vienna the Romans were seized with a sort of fury. 
All flew to arms ; the Palazzo di V enezia was stormed, and the 
Austrian double eagle torn down. The Pope despatched his 
troops under Durando, with a considerable body of volunteers 
under Colonel Ferrari, to his northern frontier, for the avowed 
purpose of defence ; but Durando led them over the Po to join 
Charles Albert, when Pius, in alarm, asserted in an allocution, 
April 29th, that he had given his troops no such orders. Such, 
however, was the spirit inspired by the democratic movement in 
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Austria^ tliat tlie Pope^s consent was extorted to make common 
cause with. Charles Albert, bnt on condition that the latter Sore- 
reign should join the Italian league, which, as we have said, he 
declined. The same spirit prevailed in Tuscany as at Rome, and 
hence also a small army of 7,000 men was despatched. In Modena 
the Duke was driven from his dominions. 

Before the French Revolution broke out the Eing of Naples 
had already granted a Constitution to his subjects, February 10th, 
1848, while in the preceding January Sicily had separated from 
I that country and declared its independence. Lord Minto, who 
had been sent into Italy in a semi-ofScial capacity by the British 
Government, endeavoured in vain to reconcile the Sicilians and 
the King. The Jesuits were now dinven from Naples; the 
Austrian arms at the Embassy were torn down; and, as the King 
could give him no satisfaction. Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, the 
Austrian Ambassador, took his departure. Ferdinand II. was at 
length compelled to sanction a fresh democratic Constitution, 
j April 3rd., when Troja, the historian, became his Prime Minister. 
War was now declared against Austria, and General Pepe sent to 
the North with 13,000 men; but from jealousy of Charles Albert 
they were directed not to cross the Po. When the Neapolitan 
Chambers met. May 14th, they were not contented with the new 
I Constitution, and a fresh insurrection broke out which threatened 
to overturn the throne. Barricades were thrown up, and a san- 
guinary conflict ensued between the Swiss guards and the popu- 
lace, which ended in the entire discomfiture of the insurgents, 
i Ferdinand, after causing the people to be disarmed, withdrew the 
■ concessions which he had made in April, but retained the Con- 
stitution of February. Prince Cariati was now appointed Minister. 
Pepe was recalled, and directed to proceed to Sicily to restore 
< order, but preferred to go to Venice with such of his troops as 
were inclined to follow him. The Swiss Tagsatzung^ or Diet, 
ordered the regiments which had fought for the King at Naples 
to be disbanded, as having acted contrary to the honour and 
interest of Switzerland. But these regiments refused to quit the 
1 King’s service. 

Meanwhile Jn the North of Italy, Marshal Eadetzki, having 
I been reinforced by Count Nugent with 13,000 men, repulsed an 
1 attack made by Charles Albert at St, Lucia, May 6th. On the 
I 29tlL he defeated witli great loss Langier^s Tuscan division at 
! Curtatone ; but was, in turn, defeated the following day by 
Charles Albert at Goito. The Emperor Ferdinand, who was at 
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Ittusbriick, now directed RadetzH to conclude an armistice'^i but 
tbe Marshal ventured to disobey these orders^ and wrote to his 
master not to despond. Peschiera surrendered to the Pied- 
montese^ May 30th. On the other hand, Radetzki took Vicenza^ 
June 11th. The capture of Rivoli by Charles Albert, which lies 
on the road from Verona into South Tyrol, was of less importance 
than it might seem, as RadetzkPs communication with Vienna 
was secured more to the east. Towards the end of July the 
Piedmontese were defeated in several engagements, and the 
Austrians, having been largely reinforced, began to advance. 
Charles Albert now solicited a truce, which was refused. The 
British Government had attempted to mediate in favour of 
Charles Albert, and Lord Abercrombie, the English Ambassador 
at Turin, proceeded to the Austrian camp to negotiate; but 
Radetzki would hear of nothing till ho should have arrived at 
Milan. The Piedmontese retreated, or rather fled, to that town, 
without venturing to defend Cremona, and were defeated in a 
battle before the gates of the Lombard capital, August 5th, which 
was re-entered by Radetzki on the following day. On the 9th 
he signed an armistice, by which he secured Charles Alberts 
frontiers. That Sovereign, on his side, surrendered Peschiera, 
and withdrew his troops from Venice. He had been proclaimed 
King in that city, July 4th, but at the news of his misfortunes 
the people turned, and Manin again proclaimed the Republic. 
Garibaldi, after delivering a last battle against the Austrians, 
fled into Switzerland. Thus all Lombardy was again subdued; 
Radetzki proceeded to invest Venice on the land side, and began 
the laborious siege of that city. 

Meanwhile the German National Assembly assembled at Frank- 
fort to establish a ‘■^German Constitution without any inter- 
ference on the part of the Princes, chose Henry von Gagern for 
their President, May 18th. It would be tedious to detail the 
proceedings of this abortive Assembly. The majority were for 
restoring an Emperor, while only a minority desired a Republic. 
On the motion of Von Gagern, the Archduke John, as we have 
before intimated, was elected Reichsverweser, or Imperial Vicar, 
June 29th, being thus constituted, as it were, a Prse-Emperor, as 
the Vor-parlament had been a Prso-parliament. The Archduke 
John entered Frankfort in state, July 11th ; on the following day 
the Diet of the Confederation closed its session, and handed over 
its power to the Imperial Vicar. Of all the German Sovereigns, 
the King of Hanover alone protested against these proceedings. 
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The. Constituent Assembly for Prussia was also opened/ at' 
Berlin^ May 22nd^ but like the Frankfort Parliament^ did nothing' 
but talk. The expedition against Denmark had been undertaken 
to divert the people'^s attention from their own affairs. The 
Frankfort mob^ however^ did not acquiesce in the proceedings 
of the Parliament. A serious riot took place^ August 18th^ which 
was eventually put down by the military; but- two members of 
the Parliament^ Prince Lichnowski and General Auerswald^ were 
killed. Eiots and democratic demonstrations broke out at this 
time in many parts of Germany^ but were suppressed without 
much difficulty. After the failure of the attempted insurrection 
at Frankfort some of the boldest democratic leaders vanished to 
other places. Eobert Blum^ Frobel^ and others betook them- 
selves to Vienna, to fan the embers of sedition in that capital. 
A Central Committee of Democratic Germany published, 
October 3rd, a violent proclamation, repudiating and abusing 
the Frankfort Parliament, protesting against its existence^ and 
summoning a General Democratic Congress,^^ to meet at Berlin 
on the 26th. The assembly actually met ; but in the interval the 
courage of the talkers had oozed out, and the congress made but 
a sorry figure. 

The hopes of the German democrats were fixed upon Vienna, 
where alone the people had obtained the mastery, and were sup- 
ported by Kossuth with the whole strength of Hungary. The 
higher and richer class had quitted Vienna in the summer. A 
Committee of Safety and the Aula, or university, ruled side by 
side with the Ministry and Diet. The Austrian Constituent 
National Assembly, which had been opened by the Archduke 
John, July 22nd, shortly before he went to Frankfort, had no 
influence at all with the people. The insurgent Viennese were 
directed by Kossuth. That leader had carried in the Hungarian 
Diet the levy of 200,000 Honveds, or national troops, and the 
issue of forty-two million gulden in paper money. But the aspect 
of affairs began gradually to change. The Emperor Ferdinand 
returned to Vienna after Eadetzkfs success, August 12th, and 
the Ministry began to take some bolder steps. In order to 
appease the people work had been provided for them by the 
Government; but the wages were now reduced, and though the 
labourers revolted, they were put down by the municipal guard 
The Government dissolved the Committee of Safety August 
24th, which ventured not to resist. The Servians and Croats 
had taken up arms against the Hungarians in Perdinand^s cause; 
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thougli Eossuth pretended to fight against them^ as rebels^ in the 
Emperor^s name. At the beginning of September Kossuth sent 
a deputation of 150 Hungarian gentlemen to Yienna to invite 
the Emperor to Pesth^ and to request him to order back the 
Hungarian regiments from Italy to defend their country. Fer- 
dinandj of course^ declined these proposals. 

The Archduke Stephen having laid down the office of Hun- 
garian Palatine a,nd returned to Vienna^ the Emperor appointed 
Count Lemberg Governor of Hungary. But a party of Kossuth^s 
scythemen murdered him on the bridge of Pesth^ September 
28th. No terms of course could any longer be kept; Eossuth 
relied for support on a revolt which had long been preparing at 
Vienna^ and which broke out October 6th. The Minister Latour 
was seized and murdered. The mob broke into the chamber of 
the National Assembly and caused an address to be drawn up to 
the Emperor^ in which he was required to recall all the measures 
which had been taken against Hungary and all the powers which 
had been given to Eadetzki. The Government arsenal and that 
in the city were stormed and plundered. Next day Ferdinand 
fled from Schonbrunn to Olmiitz, where he found a defence in 
the loyalty of the people and the neighbourhood of Windischgratz 
and his army. That general proceeded with 80^000 men from 
Bohemia to Vienna to form the siege of that city ; in which he 
was assisted by Jellachich^ the Croat leader^ with 35^000 men, 
and Auersperg with 15,000. These forces completely surrounded 
Vienna, which, after a week^s siege, was taken by assault,^ October 
31st. Some of the captured leaders of the insurrection were shot, 
among them Eobert Blum. A revolution now ensued at Court. 
Prince Felix Schwarzenberg became Prime Minister, November 
24th, and on December 2nd, 1848, the Emperor Ferdinand I. ab- 
dicated in favour of his nephew, Francis Joseph. The motive 
assigned for this step was, that a younger Sovereign was required 
to carry out the necessary reforms in the State. 

The suppression of the insurrection at Vienna produced a 
reaction at Berlin. On November 4th the King empowered 
Count Brandenburg, a natural son of Frederick William II., to 
form a new Ministry. On the 8th the so-called Constituent 
Assembly was ordered to transfer itself to the town of Branden- 
burg, and on the 10th General Wrangel entered Berlin with a 
numerous force, without encountering any resistance. At the 
news of these proceedings riots ensued in various parts of Ger- 
many, which were not, however, attended with any important 
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results. Tke Constituent Assembly was opened at Brandenburg* 
I November 27tli; but in consequence of their tumultuous debates 
the King dissolved them, December 5th, and granted a Consti- 
tution by his own grace and favour. The legislature was to 
consist of two chambers, and -writs were issued for elections in 
the ensuing February. 

In Austria, the first care of the new Emperor was the reduc-' 
tion of Hungary. That commission was intrusted to Prince 
Windisohgratz, who began the campaign in the middle of De- 
cember. Kossuth ruled nearly the whole of Hungary, as Pre- 
sident of a Committee of National Defence. The Hungarian 
Diet did not recognize the abdication of Ferdinand, but still 
called him King of Hungary, and represented Francis Joseph to 
: the troops as a usurper. The Hungarian army was commanded 

by Gorgey, while General Bern led the insurgents in Transyl- 
I vania. As the Austrians advanced the Hungarians retreated, 
with the view of drawing them into the interior of the country 
during the bad season, Kossuth abandoned^ Pesth on the ap- 
proach of Windischgratz, carrying with him the crown of St. 
Stephen, and the Austrians entered Buda and Pesth without 
opposition, January 5th, 1849. Windischgratz defeated the 
! Hungarians under DembinsM at Kapolna, February 28th ; while, 
on the other hand, General Bern gained several advantages over 
■ the Imperialists in Transylvania. 

The state of affairs in Hungary, and the circumstance of 
Eadetzki being still engaged in the siege of Venice, encouraged 
the King of Sardinia to resume the war against Austria at the 
termination of the armistice, March 12th, 1849. Thus Austria 
would have to deal at once with the revolted Hungarians and 
Italians, and it was considered that the disturbances in Germany 
would lend a moral support to the movement. Charles Alberts 
army amounted to between 80,000 and 90,000 men, while that of 
Eadetzki was not more than 60,000 or 70,000. But the best 
Piedmontese generals were adverse to the war, and the chief com- 
mands were, therefore, intrusted to Poles. Eadetzki defeated 
Chrzanowski at Mortara, March 21st, and on the 23rd inflicted 
on him a still more terrible defeat at Novara. Never was over- 
throw more speedy or more complete. On the 24th of March 
Charles Albert resigned his crown in despair, 4 and fled to Oporto, 
where he died a few months after. His son and successor,. Victor 
Emanuel II,, immediately besought Eadetzki for a truce, which 
that general granted on very moderate terms. On the 28tli of 
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March Eadetzki again entered Milan. Brescia^ which ha^d re- 
volted^ and persisted in defending itself^ was captnred bj Count 
Haynau^ a natural son of the Elector of Hesse ; who, from the 
barbarous cruelty which he exercised on the inhabitants, obtained 
the name of the ^^Hysena of Brescia.^^ A definitive peace was 
concluded between Austria and Sardinia, August 6th, by which 
everything was replaced on the ancient footing. The Sardinians 
had to pay seventy-five million francs for the costs of the war. 

The Hungarian insurgents under Gorgey were more successful. 
The Austrians were defeated in several battles, Komorn was taken, 
and Vienna itself was threatened. Austria now accepted the aid 
of Kussia. This step on the part of the Emperor Nicholas was 
not altogether disinterested. Many Poles took part in the Hun- 
garian war, and he apprehended lest the success of the rebels in 
that country should lead to a revolution in Poland. It had been 
decided by the new Austrian Government that Hungary should 
be deprived of its former Constitution, its separate Diet, and 
nationality. Kossuth retorted by causing the Diet assembled at 
Debreczin to depose the House of Habsburg-Lorraine from the 
throne of Hungary, and to establish a Provisional Eepublic. 
Windischgratz was superseded in the command of the Austrian 
army by Baron Welden; who, however, was compelled to retreat, 
and Gorgey took Buda by storm. May 21st. But in the middle 
of June Prince Paskiewitsch entered Hungary at several points, 
with a Enssian army of 130,000 men and 500 guns. The Austrian 
army had also been reinforced, and the command again transferred 
to Haynau. The Hungarian army was estimated at 200,000 men, 
but was not equal to the combined armies of Austria and Eussia. 

We cannot enter into the details of the Hungarian war, which 
ended with the complete reduction of the Hungarians in the 
autumn of 1849. Thus Austria preserved that Kingdom, but 
through foreign aid, and consequently with some sacrifice of in- 
dependence. The division of the Hungarian army under Dem- 
binski, with which was Kossuth, having been annihilated by 
Haynau, Kossuth, having first resigned his power into the hands 
of Gorgey, betook himself to the protection of that general, 
August 11th. Gorgey, who was no republican, loved him not| 
and Kossuth, instead of fulfilling his promise to give up the 
Hungarian crown and jewels, fled with them to General Bern in 
Transylvania. On the 12th of August Gorgey surrendered by 
capitulation with his whole army of 23,000 men to the Eussian 
General Eiidiger. Bern, having only 6,000 men, both he and 
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Kossxfetili new fled into Turkey^ where they found protection/ in 
spite of the Eussian and Austrian demands for their extradition. 
Kossuth _5 and several other fugitives^ afterwards proceeded to 
England. The Hungarian divisions now surrendered one after 
another. Gorgey obtained^ through Eussian mediation^ per- 
mission to reside at Gratz; but Haynau took a cruel and sangui- 
nary revenge on other leaders of the revolution. He condemned 
Batthyani to the gallowS;, and went half mad with rage on learning 
that the unfortunate count had only been shot at Buda. He 
caused Prince Wroniski and two others to be hanged at Pesth^ 
and the Generals Becsey^ Aulich^ Leiningen^ with several more^ 
at Arad j some, by way of favour, he only ordered to be shot. 
The Emperor was obliged to recall him. This man was after- 
wards imprudent enough to come to England ; when the treat- 
ment which he received at the hands of some of Messrs. Barclay 
and Perkins^, the brewers, men, will be in the recollection of some 
of our readers. 

Austria, after quelling the Lombard and Hungarian insurrec- 
tions, was at leisure to attend to the affairs of Central Italy. In 
Eome, since the spring of 1848, the Pope had been compelled to 
accept the temporal and liberal ministry of Mamiani. After the 
success of the Austrians in Upper Italy Pio Nono ventured again 
to assert his pontifical authority. His principal adviser was Count 
Eossi, the French Ambassador, though an Italian by birth. Eossi 
subsequently became the Pope^s Prime Minister, and endeavoured 
to restore things to their ancient footing ; but he was assassinated, 
November 15th, when about to enter the newly-opened National 
Assembly, Upon this, the people, aided by the papal troops, as 
well as by the civic guard, stormed Pius in the Quirinal, murdered 
his private secretary. Cardinal Palma, and extorted the dismissal 
of the Swiss guards and the appointment of a popular ministry. 
The Pope, with the aid of Count Spaur, the Bavarian Ambassador, 
succeeded in escaping from the Quirinal, disguised as one of the 
counPs livery servants, and betook himself to Gaeta, whither he 
was followed by his ministers. The Eoman Parliament having in 
vain required him to return, at length proceeded to establish a 
Provisional Government, or Junta of State, consisting of the 
triumvirate. Counts Corsini, Camerata, and Galetti (December 
19th) . The Pope protested against all their acts as illegal At 
this time, Garibaldi, who had taken service under the Eoman 
Eepublic, entered Eome at the head of a large body of volunteers. 
In Tuscany, also, the Grand Duke was pompelled to accept a 
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democratic ministry^ wHicli aimed at establishing a Eepublio. 
Sanguinary insurrections took place at Leghorn and Genoa in 
December. On February 6th; 1849; was opened at Rome a 
general Italian Constituent Assembly; with the view of establishing 
Italian unity under a republican form of government. In this 
Assembly Mazzini played the chief part; and after him; Prince 
Charles of CaninO; a son of Lucien Bonaparte. But at the time 
of the Pope^s flight Prince Louis NapoleoU; afterwards the French 
President; had expressed his sympathy for the Church; and 
repudiated the proceedings of his cousin ; and General Cavaignac 
promised Pius that he would assist him. The Constituent 
Assembly began by deposing the Pope as a temporal prince; 
and proclaiming the Roman Republic; February 8th. The exe- 
cutive power of the new Republic was placed in the hands of the 
triumvirate; Mazzini; Armellini; and Saffi; who decreed the con- 
fiscation of alii Church property. In Florence alsO; the Grand 
Duke fled; Guerazzi proclaimed a Republic; and was named 
Dictator. 

After the overthrow of Charles Albert; however; a reaction 
commenced. The Austrians began to enter Central Italy ; Prance 
and Spain also despatched troops to the Pope^said ; whilst Victor 
Emanuel; the new King of Sardinia; sent an army to reduce the 
Republicans of Genoa. At Florence a counter-revolution broke 
out; and Guerazzi was compelled to fly. 

In June; Parma; Bologna; and Ancona; were successively 
occupied by the Austrians; whO; however; at Rome; were antici- 
pated by the French. A division of 6;000 French troops under 
General Oudinot landed at Civitd Vecchia, April 25th; and a 
few days later; a few thousand Spaniards landed at Terracina. 
The King of Naples also advanced against Rome. That the new 
French Republic should begin its career with coercing its fellow 
Republicans at Rome; showed how vast was the difference between 
the Revolution of 1848 and that of 1792. Oudinot found a re- 
ception he had little anticipated. He had experienced a signal 
defeat before the walls of Rome from GaribaldTs volunteers; 
April 30th ; upon which the King of Naples withdrew his troops, 
Oudinot now procured a truce in order to reinforce himself; while 
Lesseps; the French Ambassador; endeavoured to cajole the 
Romans. When these purposes were answered Lesseps was 
disavowed; and; in spite of Garibaldi^s heroic defence; Oudinot 
captured Rome; July 3rd, Garibaldi succeeded in escaping; and 
embarked near S. Marinello for Genoa. Mazzini also escaped. 
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He liad previously been obliged to lay down Ms power in favour 
of a new triumvirate, consisting of Salicetti, Mariani, and Calan- 
dretti; wiio concluded the capitulation with the French. The 
Spaniards did not venture to approach Eome. General Oudinot, 
after his entrance, established a government in the name of the 
Pope, and thus de facto put an end to the Roman Republic. Pius 
himself, however, not relishing the protection of French bayonets, 
remained at Gaeta ; nor would he consent to make such conces- 
sions as the French Government desmed, in order to avert the 
unpopularity of the expedition among the liberal party in Prance. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany returned to his capital July 29th. 
Venice, which had endured a siege since the summer of 1848, 
was not reduced by the Austrians till August 22nd, 1849, partly 
by bombardment, partly through the effects of famine. The 
Austrians were computed to have lost 20,000 men during the 
siege, principally by marsh fever. Manin, and forty of the most 
compromised of the Venetian Republicans, were permitted to 
withdraw. 

Although Naples had been reduced, Sicily continued in a state 
of rebellion. In July, 1848, the Sicilians, at the suggestion, it is 
said, of Lord Minto, chose Duke Ferdinand of Genoa, brother of 
Victor Emanuel, for their King; but that Prince declined to 
accept the proffered crown. Prince Filangieri, with a Neapolitan 
army, landed at Messina, and captured that town after a sangui- 
nary struggle, September 7th. In the spring of 1849 Filangieri 
reduced Catania and Syracuse, and on April 23rd he entered 
Palermo, thus putting an end to the rebellion. 

We must now revert to the affairs of Germany, where the 
German Parliament had by a small majority elected the King of 
Prussia hereditary Emperor, March 28th, 1849 ,* a dignity, how- 
ever, which, after a montKs hesitation, Frederick William IV. 
declined to accept. His timidity again overcame him. He was 
afraid of some of the other German Princes, though twenty-nine of 
them approved the offer; and he also wanted resolution to wield 
the supreme power at a period of such disturbance. Thus 
vanished the hopes of the German patriots. After this step on 
the part of the Parliament Austria withdrew her representatives. 
The debates at Frankfort were accompanied with disturbances 
in many parts of Germany. Riots first broke out at Dresden, 
May 3rd, where the King of Saxony had dismissed the Radical 
Chamber and established a strong ministry. At first the people 
had the mastery. The Royal Family fled in the night to Konigs- 
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tein^ and a Provisionr 1 .Governnient was constituted under tlie 
triumvirate^ TscMrner^ Heubner^ and Todt. By tbe aid of 
Prussian and otber troops tbe rebellion^ liowever;, was put down^ 
May 9tli. An attempted insurrection at Leipsic also failed. 
Berlin was not again disturbed^ but riots^, attended witk loss of 
life^ occurred in many of the smaller towns. On May 14th 
Prederick William IV. directed all Prussian subjects to quit the 
Frankfort Parliament^ and a similar order was issued a few days 
after by the Bang of Saxony. That assembly was also reduced^ 
by the voluntary desertion of other members, to little more than 
100 persons; who, deeming themselves no longer secure in 
Frankfort, transferred their sittings to Stuttgardt early in June. 
Here they deposed the Imperial Vicar, and appointed a new 
Eegency, consisting of five members. But, as they began to 
call the people to arms, they were dispersed by the Wurtemberg 
Government. The insurgents, under Mierolowski, held out for 
some time in the Palatinate and Baden ; but towards the end of 
June the Prussians compelled them to disperse and take refuge 
in Switzerland. The Swiss Confederate Council, however, by a 
decree of July 16th, directed the ringleaders to quit that country. 

In the spring of 1849 the war had again broken out in Schles- 
wick-Holstein. Denmark was dissatisfied with the arrangement 
by which, after the armistice of Malmo, the Duchies had been 
conjointly administered under the presidency of Count Revent- 
low ; nor were England and Russia willing that Schleswick should 
be ravished from Denmark, its rightful Sovereign. Denmark 
denounced the armistice, April 26th. The campaign commenced 
with the loss, by the Danes, of two of their best ships at Ecken- 
forde ; while on land they were shortly after defeated at Kolding 
by General Bonin and the army of the Bund. Bonin, however, 
was in turn defeated by the Danes under General Rye at Frede- 
ricia, July 6th. England and Russia now interfered, and dictated 
a fresh armistice of six months on the basis of the separation of 
Schleswick and Holstein, July 10th. 
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CHAPTER LXXL 

W HILE great part of Europe was tLus disturbed, tlie new 
Freucb Republic was peacefully consolidating itself. Tbo 
( clubs were suppressed ; part of the garde mobile dismissed ; Blanqui, 

Easpaii, and other agitators were condemned by the Court of As- 
sizes at Bourges. In the spring of 1849 Louis Xapoleon conciliated 
the Church by despatching to Rome the expedition under General 
Oudinot already mentioned, with the coUateral view of establishing 
in Italy a counterpoise to Austrian influence, and making the 
arms of Prance respected. 

The newly-elected Legislative Assembly met at Paris, May 
28th. More than half the Chamber were new members, and many 
who had taken a leading part in the Revolution were not returned. 

I Among those excluded were Lamartine and Marrast. The Red 
Republicans and Socialists were furious j Ledru RoUin violently 
attacked the President's policy, nay even sought to impeach him. 
The ill success at first of Oudinot at Rome favoured an attempt 
to excite a general insurrection. The Republicans of the Opposi- 
tion, called the Mountain, consisting of about 120 members, in- 
vited the National Guard to make a procession, though unarmed, 
to the Assembly, in order to remind it of its duties (June 13th) . 
But the President had taken the necessary military precautions, 
and Changarnier, at the head of the troops, dispersed the pro- 
cession and destroyed the barricades which had been commenced. 
The insurgents were also driven from the Conservatory of Arts, 
where they had opened a sort of Convention, and named Ledru 
Rollin Dictator. Several of the ringleaders were apprehended, 
while Ledru Rollin only saved himself by flight. The Paris 
insurrection was thus suppressed, as well as another which 
occurred the same day at Lyon; the latter, however, not with- 
out considerable bloodshed. After these events the republican 
j journals were in part suppressed, and the remainder subjected 
) by a new law to more rigid control. 

In the summer of 1849 the President made several tours in the 
provinces. His policy assumed more and more a conservative 
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tendency. Early in December lie made some partial cliangbs in 
tbe Ministry^ and announced Ms intention to be firm ; such^ lie 
said^ bad been the wish of France in choosing him. Many former 
adherents of the Bourbons now joined him^ as Thiers^ Mole^ 
Broglie^ Berryer^ Montalembert^ and others ; but only in the hope 
that a restoration of one of the Bourbon lines might be efiected. 
Most of the projets de loi which the President submitted to the 
Assembly were directed against liberty; such as higher securities 
for the journals^ the leading articles of which were ordered to be 
signed^ the limitation of the elective franchise^ a severe law for 
the transportation of political offenders^ &c. The Chamber tamely 
submitted^ and voted the President^ though exceptionally for a 
year^ a salary of 2^60^000 francs^ instead of 600^000. Out of 
this supply he defrayed the expense of the military feasts^ in 
which he was toasted as the Emperor.'^^ His plans were pro- 
moted by dread and hatred of Socialism^ and his government 
even became popular^ because it insured tranquillity^ with em- 
ployment and prosperity as its consequences. But the basis of 
his power was fixed chiefly in the provinces^ which now for the 
first time possessed more influence than Paris. 

The Pretender^ Henry V., Duke of Bordeaux^ who in his exile 
used only the modest title of Count de Ohambord^ visited Wies- 
baden in August^ 1850j where he was soon surrounded by the 
leading Legitimists of France. He was persuaded to publish a 
foolish manifesto. In the same month the ex-King^ Louis Phi- 
lippej died at Claremont (August 26). He left his family not 
altogether at unity. The Count of Paris^ the claimant of the 
French throne^ resided in Germany^ at a distance from his 
relatives. 

Another change in the French Administration took place in 
January^ 1851^ the chief feature of which was the dismissal of 
General Changarnier. It had been observed that in the reviews 
of the preceding autumn^ all the regiments had shouted Yive 
VUmpereur^^ except those commanded by Changarnier. The 
Assembly, however, began to show symptoms of resistance. 
A vote was carried of non- confidence in the new Ministry, 
which was again changed; and in February a proposal for 
increasing the Presidents salary was rejected. But this oppo- 
sition only stimulated Louis Napoleon in his purpose. Petitions 
came up from all parts of Prance demanding a revision of the 
Constitution or, in plain words, an Empire instead of a Eepublic; 
but they were rejected by the Chamber. When the Chamber was 
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reoponed in NoTemlDer the President again demanded a revision 
of tjie Ccnstitntionj in order^ as he intimated^ to regulate legally 
what the French people would otherwise know how to obtain in 
another manner. He alluded to the support which ‘he might 
expect from the clergy^ the agricultural and manufactuiing in- 
terests^ and above all from the troops; and he hinted the in- 
fluence of his name among the army^ of which, according to the 
Constitution^ he alone had the disposal. If the Assembly would 
not vote the revision of the Constitution, the people would, in 
1852, when the term of his Presidency expired, express its new 
decision ; that is, in other words, he would be proclaimed 
Emperor by universal suffrage. 

The struggle between the President and the Chambers con- 
tinued throughout 1851, in which year the Ministry was repeatedly 
changed. A Government project to modify the electoral law of 
May 81st, 1850, and to restore universal suffrage, having been 
rejected by the Assembly in November, and a measure having 
been brought forward for determining the responsibility of the 
Ministers and of the head of the State, Louis Napoleon resolved 
on a coup cVetat. The soldiery were devoted to him, he had sur- 
rounded himself with able generals who favoured hisvcause, and 
he relied on the disunion which reigned among his opponents, 
M, de Thorigny, who refused to lend himself to the proposed 
coup d’etat y was superseded as Minister of the Interior by M. de 
Morny, a speculator of doubtful repute. One of the chief agents 
in the plot was Major Fleury, a spendthrift and gamester of 
ruined fortunes and desperate character, to whom were assigned 
the more hazardous parts of the enterprise, and who stimulated 
and supplemented the sometimes faltering courage of Napoleon, 
Maupas, another coadjutor, was made Prefect of Police. M. de 
Persigny, an attached friend of Napoleon^ s, took no very active 
share in the plot. To secure the army. General St. Arnaud, 
•whose real name was Jacques Arnaud Le Eoy, who had no trou- 
blesome scruples, was sent for from Algeria, and made Minister 
of War. The services of General Magnan, who commanded the 
troops quartered in Paris, were also secured. On the night of 
December 1st, the President, in order to divert attention, gave a 
grand party, during which the troops were distributed in readi- 
ness for action, the Government presses were employed m printing 
placards and proclamations, and arrests were quietly effected of 
all such generals, deputies, and other persons whose opposition 
might prove troublesome. Among those arrested were Generals 
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Gavaignao^ Changarnierj Lamoricierej Bedeau^ and o tiers ; M&srs. 
TMers^ Eoger dn Nord^ Victor Hngo^ Eugene Sue^ &o. Tie 
prisoners were carried^ some to Vincennes^ some to Ham;, in those 
cage-like carriages used for the conveyance of persons sentenced 
to transportation. On the morning of December 2nd placards 
appeared upon the walls of Paris containing the following de- 
crees : The National Assembly is dissolved;, universal suffrage 
is re-established^ the Elective Colleges are summoned to meet 
on the 14th of December, the first military division (Paris and 
the Department of the Seine) is placed in a state of siege, the 
Council of State is dissolved.-^^ These decrees were accompanied 
with an Address to the people, proposing a responsible chief, to 
be named for ten years, and other changes. If the people were 
discontented with the President's acts, they must choose another 
person; but if they confided to him a great mission, they must 
give him the means of fulfilling it. Another proclamation was 
addressed to the army, in which Louis Napoleon reminded them 
of the disdain with which they had been treated during the reign 
of Louis Philippe, that they had now an opportunity to recover 
their ancient consideration as the elite of the nation, that then- 
history was identified with his own by a preceding community 
of glory and misfortunes. 

On the appearance of these proclamations, the Deputies, to 
the number of 252, among whom was Odillon Barrot, finding 
the Palais Bourbon, their usual place of meeting, occupied by 
troops, assembled at the Mayoralty of the 10th Arrondissement, 
and resolved, on the motion of M. Berryer, to depose the Presi- 
dent, and to give General Oudinot the command of the army. 
But they were all surrounded and taken into custody by the 
Chasseurs de Vincennes. Some resistance was attempted on the 
morning of December 4th, and a few barricades were erected on 
the Boulevards, but not of the requisite strength ; aM the troops, 
under General Magnan, easily overcame all opposition. Yet there 
was a regular massacre, and hundreds of innocent persons, who 
were oiffering no resistance, were killed, while the troops lost only 
twenty-five men. Persons captured with arms in their hands were 
shot on the spot. Within a few weeks after, 26,600 persons, 
accused of belonging to secret societies, were transported, and 
several thousands more were imprisoned. The fear of anarchy 
induced the upper and middling classes to support Napoleon : 
the National Guard remained passive. 

The Revolution was favourably received at Vienna, St. Peters- 
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burgj and Berlin. Napoleon surrounded liimself with a consul ta- 
tiye Commission^ into which were admitted all the notabilities 
that were inclined to adhere to him. M. Leon Paucher alone 
refused to b© nominated. Matters took the course which had 
been anticipated. Before the end of December Napoleon was 
elected President for ten years by nearly seven and a half million 
votes> while only 640^737 were recorded against him. He now 
released the adversaries whom he had imprisoned. General 
Cavaignao was allowed to return to Paris: Changarnier^ Lamori- 
ciere^ Victor Hugo, Thiers, and the rest were banished : but 
M. Thiers was shortly after permitted to return. Eioters taken 
in arms were transported en masse to Cayenne. 

It now only remained to prepare the way for the grand final 
step — the assumption of Imperial power. Early in 1852 the gilt 
eagles of the first Napoleon were restored on the standards of 
the army ; the National Guard was dissolved and reconstituted on 
a new system ; the trees of liberty and other Eepublican emblems 
were removed from the public places ; the name of Napoleon was 
substituted for that of the Eepublic in the prayers of the Church. 
On the 16th of January the new Constitution was promulgated, 
which, though it professed to confii'm the principles of 178&, 
was a return to the system of the first Napoleon. The Execu- 
tive power was vested in the President, who was to be advised 
with still decreasing authority by a State Council, a Senate of 
nobles, and a completely powerless Legislative Assembly, whose 
transactions, at the demand of five members, might be secret. 
Napoleon confiscated the greater part of the possessions of the 
House of Orleans, and ordered that the remainder of them should 
be sold by the family itself before the expiration of the year. D© 
Morny, with his colleagues, Eoucher, Pould, and Dupin, who 
did not approve this measure, resigned ] but their places were 
soon supplied by other Ministers devoted to Napoleon, to whom 
he gave large salaries. At a grand review, held January 21st, he 
distributed among the soldiers medals which entitled the holders 
of them to one hundred francs yearly. The Universities were 
reformed, the Professors deprived of the independence which 
they had enjoyed, and some of them, as MM. Michelet and Edgar 
Quinet, were dismissed. The grateful Senate voted the President 
a civil list of twelve million francs, the titles of Prince and 
Monseigneur,^^ and the use of the Eoyal Palaces. 

In the autumn the President again made a long tour in the 
south of France, and was everywhere saluted with criea of 

V. ' H H: ,, 
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VEmpereiir!^^ On re-entering Paris in state, October 16th, 
whither many provincial persons had flocked, the same cry struck 
his ear, the emblems of the Empire everywhere met his eyes. 
Napoleon now alighted at the palace of the Tuileries, where he 
fixed his residence. He directed the Senate to debate the resto- 
ration of the Empire, which had been so significantly demanded 
during his tour in the provinces ; but it was to be sanctioned 
by the universal suffrage of the nation, by votes to be taken 
on November 21st and 22nd. On this occasion the votes recorded 
in his favour were 7,824,189, and those against hini only 253,145. 
On December 2nd he was proclaimed Emperor, with the title of 
Napoleon III. Thus did he recklessly violate the solemn oath 
which he had sworn before God, and the plighted word of honour 
which he had given to the nation, in 1848, that he would uphold 
the indivisible Republic. And his inauguration as Emperor was 
blessed by the priests in the same cathedral in which he had 
uttered the oath to be faithful to the established Constitution. 

The Constitution of January, 1852, was confirmed with some 
modifications. The royal title was restored to Napoleon^s uncle, 
Jer6me Bonaparte ; Generals St. Arnaud, Magnan, and Castellane 
were crea?ed Marshals of the Empire. All foreign Courts were 
assured of the New Emperor^s desire for peace, in token of which 
a reduction of 30,000 men was made in the army. England and 
most of the European Powers acknowledged Napoleon^s title ; 
the three Northern Courts did the same, after a short hesitation, 
in January, 1853. On the 29th of that month Napoleon married 
Donna Eugenia Montijo, Countess of T6ba: on which occasion 
he granted an amnesty for political offences, and pardoned 
upwards of 3,000 loyal persons. 

Meanwhile, in Germany, where the influence of Austria was 
restored by the extinction of the revolution, matters were gra- 
dually resuming their ancient course. The question of the German 
Constitution, however, still remained a cause of disunion. Austria, 
backed by the influence of Russia, succeeded in re-establishing 
the Federal Constitution with the Frankfort Diet, as arranged in 
1815. But Prussia was not willing to relinquish her pretensions 
to take a more leading part in the affairs of Germany. On Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1850, Frederick William IV. took the oath to the 
new Prussian Constitution, granted by himself, as of divine right, 
in the preceding month. The Prussian Government now en- 
deavoured,. in opposition to Austria, to form a new Bund, or 
Confederation, of which Prussia was to b© the presiding Power, 
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and Wch was to consist of all tlie German States except the 
Austrian. With this view a German Parliament was convoked 
at Erfurt^ March 20th, which was attended by representatives 
from such States as approved the Prussian views. But distrust 
and apprehension prevailed, and after a few sittings the new 
Parliament was indefinitely adjourned. The King of Wiirtem- 
berg, on opening the Diet of his Kingdom, March 15th, 1850, 
expressed himself so strongly against the projects of the Court 
of Berlin, that diplomatic relations were suspended between Wlir- 
temberg and Prussia, Prederick William IV. made another at- 
tempt to form a separate league by summoning a Congress at 
Berlin in May, which was attended by twenty- two German 
Princes, besides the representatives of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Liibeck. At the same time, Austria had summoned the Diet 
of the Confederation to meet at Frankfort, which was attended 
by representatives from all the States except Prussia and Olden- 
burg. Thus two rival congresses were sitting at the same time ; 
one at Berlin, to establish a new Confederation under Prussian 
influence ) and one at Frankfort, to maintain the old one under 
the supremacy of Austria, The quarrel of the two leading German 
Powers was brought to an issue by some disturbances which 
occurred in Hesse-Cassel. Hassenpflug, the BlectoFs Minister, 
treating the States with contempt, attempted to raise taxes 
without their consent. This arbitrary and unconstitutional act f 
was opposed even by persons in the employ of the Government, 
and the Elector in alarm fled to Frankfort. Even a deputation 
from the oflOicers of the army proceeded to Frankfort to protest 
against the illegal proceedings of Hassenpflug; to whom the 
Elector replied: ^^If you will not obey, take off your coats/^ 
Hereupon, between two and three hundred officers resigned their 
commissions. The seat of the Electoral Government was now 
established at Wilhelmsbad (September). The Diet at Frank- 
fort resolved to support the Elector against his subjects, and 
Austria, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg prepared to interfere in his 
favour; while Prussia took up the opposite side, and moved a 
large military force towards the Hessian frontier. A collision 
appeared inevitable, when hostilities were averted by Russian 
interference and a change of ministry at Berlin. To put an end 
to these disputes, conferences were opened at Olmiitz:, and on 
November 27th was signed the Convention of Olmiitz, by which 
Prussia virtually abandoned her ambitious projects, and subordi- 
nated herself to Austria. The Olmiitz Oonvention was followed 
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by conferences at Dresden towards the end of December^ wHch 
lasted till the middle of May^ 1851. In these debates^ Prussia^ 
under Russian influence^ was induced to acknowledge the Prank- 
fort Diet^ in shorty to withdraw all her novel pretensions ; and 
thus the ancient state of things^ after four years of revolution and 
disturbance, was re-established in the German Confederation. 
The Emperor of Austria now withdrew the Constitution which 
he had granted to his subjects, the definitive abolition of which 
was proclaimed January. 1st, 1852. 

Frederick William IV. of Prussia was at this time and till the 
end of his reig,n entirely guided by what was called the Kreuz 
party, or Party of the Cross. The chiefs of it were the Queen, 
Manteuffel, General Gexdach, the counsellor Niebuhr, and at this 
time also Herr Bismarck Schonhausen. Its organ was the Krem 
Zeitung, and its policy to draw closer the bonds of union between 
Austria and Prussia; to acquire the confidence of the smaller 
German Powers by moral influence ; to look up to Russia as the 
protectress of monarchical principles; and to oppose a tacit re- 
sistance to all impulses from the Western nations. Austria, on 
her side, kept herself as much aloof as possible from all commerce 
or interchange of ideas with the rest of Germany by a prohibitive 
system of customs dues, by passports, a rigid censorship of the 
Press, and other means of the like sort. In this policy she was 
encouraged by Russia, and as that Power also predominated at 
Berlin, it may be said to have exercised at this period a sort of 
dictatorship in Germany. But among the more enlightened and 
enterprising Prussians a growing desire prevailed for the estab- 
lishment of German unity under Prussian supremacy. Although 
now submitting to Austrian influence, Prussia was undoubtedly 
the more powerful State of the two. But to consolidate her 
power, much remained to be done. The straggling line of her 
dominions from the Baltic to the Rhine, flanked on all sides by 
independent States, was an element of weakness. Above all, she 
needed and coveted some good ports in order to become a naval 
Power, But the accomplishment of these objects awaited the 
master-hand of a great statesman. 

The reign of Frederick William IV. may be said to have 
virtually ended in 1857. In July of that year he was seized with 
a malady at first considered trifling ; but it was soon followed by 
congestion of the bi'ain, and ended in mental alienation. Having 
no children, he transferred, in October, to his brother William, 
Prince of Prussia, the management of affairs ; who, in October of 
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the following year^was declared Regent by a royal ordinance. Both 
Mantenffel and Bismarck_, hitherto subservient to Austria^ now 
began to oppose that Power/ and the personal sentiments of the 
Regent himself were thought to incline that way. A scheme was 
at this time formed of two separate unions — one of North Ger- 
many^ under Prussia^ and another of the Souths under Austria^ 
which it was thought would do away with the rivalry and bicker- 
ings of those Powers. But the plan was distasteful to the minor 
States^ as involving their subjection to one of the leading Powers. 
In opposition to it^ Bavaria^ Wiirtemberg^ Saxony Hanover^ Hesse 
Cassel and Hesse Darmstadt would have preferred a union among 
themselves^ thus forming a German Triad; and this scheme was 
advocated^ but without result, by Von der Pfordten and Von 
Beust, the Bavarian and Saxon Ministers. 

The afiairs of Schleswick-Holstein had been again the occasion 
of anxiety and disturbance. A definitive peace between Denmark 
and the King of Prussia, in the name of the German Confederation, 
had been signed July 2nd, 1850, by which the Duchies were 
relinquished to the Danes, but the rights of the German Bund in 
Holstein were maintained. The Duchies, however, renewed the 
war on their own account, but were finally reduced to submission 
to the King of Denmark by the intervention of the German Con- 
federation. In the negotiations which ensued Denmark engaged 
that she would do nothing towards the incorporation of Schles- 
wick; but at the same time it was maintained that the German 
Diet had no right to meddle with the aflfe^irs of that duchy. Nor 
was any such engagement mentioned in the subsequent Treaty of 
London, May 8th, 1852 ; and therefore the treaty was not condi- 
tional upon it, though no doubt it induced Austria and Prussia 
to sign. By this treaty, to which were parties Austria, France, 
England, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden, all the dominions then 
united under the sceptre of Denmark were to fall to Prince 
Christian of Schleswick-Holstein Sonderburg Gliicksburg, and 
his issue in the male line by his marriage with Louisa, Princess 
of Hesse. The principle of the integrity of the Danish monarchy 
was acknowledged by the contracting parties ; but the rights of 
the German Confederation with regard to the Duchies of Holstein 
and Lauenburg were not to be aflPected by the treaty. The Duke 
of Augustenburg relinquished, for a pecuniary satisfaction, his 
claim to Schleswick and Holstein. 

Although Schleswick was a sovereign duchy, whilst Holstein 
was subject to the German Confederation, they were nevertheless 
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united by having the same Constitution and a common Assembly. 
Prussian troops had occupied Holstein while the negotiations 
were going on^ and to get rid of them the King of Denmark 
explained his views regarding a Constitution. The two great 
German Powers deemed his plans too libera^ and Frederick was 
invited to give separate Constitutions to the duchies. Thus the 
Constitutional union between Schleswick and Holstein was to be 
dissolved at the instance of the Germans themselves. The new 
Constitution was not published till October^ 1855. The four 
States constituting the Danish monarchy had a general Assembly, 
or Bigsraacly consisting of deputies from each. It soon, however, 
became evident that such a Constitution would not work, and 
there were constant bickerings, especially on the part of the 
Holsteiners. The consequences of such a state of things wilt 
appear in a subsequent chapter. 

In Spain, after the ill-omened marriage of Isabella, the Govern- 
ment of the country seemed mainly to depend on her licentious 
amours. Weariness of Serrano and a new passion for Colonel 
Gandara led to the overthrow of Salamanca^s Ministry, October 
4th, 1846, and the establishment of Karvaez and the Modemdos. 
Narvaez compelled Isabella to observe at least external decency, 
and persuaded her again to admit King Francisco to the palace. 
Bspartero returned to Spain early in 1848 and I'econciled himself 
with Narvaez, but retired to a country life, Narvaez and the 
Moderados were in power at the time of Louis Philippe^s fall, and 
were on a good understanding with the Queen-mother Christina,, 
who had returned to Spain. The French Eevolution of February 
1848 was followed in Spain, as in other countries, by disturb- 
ances. The Progressistas, or ultra democratic party, attempted 
an insurrection, March 23rd, and again. May 6th, but they were 
put down by the energy of the ministers. A suspicion that the 
English Government was concerned in these movements produced 
a temporary misunderstanding between Spain and Great Britain. 
After the fall of Louis Philippe, Lord Palmerston had instructed 
Sir H. Lytton Bulwer, the English Ambassador at Madrid, to 
advise the Spanish Government to adopt a legal and constitu- 
tional system.^^ This interference was naturally resented by the 
Spaniards, and after some correspondence, passports were for- 
warded to Sir H. L. Bulwer, May 19th, on the alleged ground 
that he had been privy to some plots against the Government. 
This quarrel was followed by a suspension of diplomatic corre- 
spondence between the two countries, which was not renewed till 
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August, 1850. A desultory guerilla warfare was also kept up 
throughout the year 1848 in the north of Spain by General 
Cabrera^ the leader of the Carlists. 

The continued success of NarTaez and the Moderados encou- 
raged Queen Christina to attempt the restoration of absolutism. 
hTarvaez was suddenly dismissed, October 18th, 1849, and General 
Cleonard appointed in his place ; a person, however, so wholly 
insignificant and incompetent, that it soon became necessary to 
restore Narvaez. Other more secret intrigues against tHat 
minister were baffled ; but a piratical attempt by the Americans 
in 1850 to seize Cuba led to his downfall, by showing how neces- 
sary the friendship of England was to Spain. Narvaez was dis- 
missed January llth, 1851, to the great grief of Isabella. 
Christina now ruled for some time with the new minister Bravo 
Murillo, but kept in the Constitutional path; till Napoleon^s 
coup d[etat in December, 1852, and Isabella's delivery of a healthy 
daughter, which seemed to secure the succession, encouraged her 
mother to adopt some reactionary measures. These, however, 
served only to unite the Moderados and Progressistas ; it became 
necessary to recall Narvaez; but in December, 1853, Christina 
dismissed and banished him. The Queen-mother^s thoughts 
were now bent on nothing but plundering the State for the benefit 
of her illegitimate children. Her conduct produced two or three 
unsuccessful revolts ; but she was at length overthrown, and sent 
into Portugal (July 20th, 1854). Espartero and the extreme 
Progressistas having now seized the reins of government, were in 
turn overthrown by an insurrection of the soldiery, conducted 
by O^Donnell, July 16th, 1856. But O^Donnelhs hold of power 
was but short. .He was compelled to resign in October, when 
Christina and Narvaez once more took the helm. 

Portugal, under the reign of Donna Maria da Gloria, had also 
been agitated by two or three insurrections, which were, howr 
ever, suppressed. Queen Maria died, in child-bed, in the prime 
of life, November 15th, 1853, and was succeeded by her son, 
Don Pedro V. The new King being a minor, the Eegenoy 
was assumed by his father, Ferdinand; but after spending some 
time in travelling, Pedro took the government into his own hands 
in 1855. , „ , 

Meanwhile Rome continued to be occupied by the French, 
under the protection of whose bayonets Pius IX. returned to 
Rome in April, 1850, and almost seemed to enjoy his former 
power. Under French guardianship attention to political mat- 
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ters was superfluous, and the Pope’s thoughts were diverted to 
the more congenial affairs of the Church. He employed himself 
m propagating Mariolatry, and in 1854 he caused a great assembly 
of bishops to establish the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion: a doctrine accepted by the Council of Basle in 1489 but 
not hitherto confirmed by the Pope. Pius IX. celebrated its 
establishment by crowning the image of the Virgin with a splendid 
diadem, December 8th, 1854. The smouldering discontent in 
many other parts of Italy produced during the next few years no 
events worth recording. The infamous oppressions of the Nea- 
politan Government caused the French and English Cabinets in 
1856 to break off diplomatic relations with it. But the tyranny 
of the rulers of Italy was only preparing their own punishment. 

In France, the Emperor Napoleon III. went on consolidatino- 
fais power. The first great political event of his reign was the 
war which he waged, in conjunction with England, for the curbing- 
of Muscovite ambition.^ There was an ancient prophecy that in 
the year 1803, when four centuries would have elapsed from the 
takmg of Constantinople, the Turkish Empire would be over- 
thrown. Such prophecies sometimes work their own accom- 
plishment through the superstitious hopes and fears which they 
excite. The conjuncture, at all events, appeared to the Russiah 
mperor Nicholas a favourable one for attempting a long-- 
cherished Muscovite project. The Turkish Empire seemed in a 
Jate of irretrievable prostration, and the Czar proposed to the 
British Government early in 1863 a partition of the “ sick man’s" 
spoils, by which Egypt, and, perhaps, Candia, was to faU to the 
^^are o “gland. The offer was, of course, rejected; it was 
then made_to France with the like result, and the two Western 
nations united to oppose the designs of Nicholas. The Czar ex- 
plained his views at this period in an interview with Sir G. H 
feeymour, the English Ambassador at St. Petersburg. Nicholas* 

ltil7 f r f ^7® T ^ ^11 tolerate. 

will not tolerate the permanent occupation of Constantinople 

F^nch the English, 

^ "^11 “e^er permit 

any attempt at the reconstruction of the Byzantine Empire or 

!tfinr of Greece as would render her a powerful state ; 

still less will I permit the breaking up of Turkey into little re- 
pubhcs asylums for the Kossuths and Mazzinis, and other revo- 
hitiomsts of Europe. Rather than submit to any of these arrange- 
■’ The test. authority for this w is Kinglake, The Invasion of the Crimea. 
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meiiSs, I would go to war^ and as long as I have a man or a 
musket I would carry it on/^^ Here the only reason which the 
Gzar alleges against a Greek state is^ that it would be powerful ; 
that isj a bar to Muscovite ambition. 

Russia seized the opportunity of a dispute respecting the use 
and guardianship of the Holy Places at Jerusalem and in Pales- 
tine to pick a quarrel with the Porte. Nicholas^ as protector of 
the Greek Christians in the Holy City^ complained that the Porte 
had, contrary to treaty, allowed undue privileges to the Latin 
Christians, especially by granting them a key to the Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem; also one of the keys of each of the 
two doors of the Sacred Manger; and further permitting the 
French monks to place in the Sanctuary of the Nativity a silver 
star adorned with the French arms ; while France, on the other 
hand, as protector of the Latin Christians, maintained that all 
that had been done was only in conformity with ancient usage 
and agreement. Such were the pretexts sought for a sanguinary 
war. It was desired by Napoleon, and M. de Lavalette, the 
French Ambassador to the Porte, is said to have been the first to 
use threats. The Emperor Nicholas, after mustering the Russian 
fleet with great ostentation at Sebastopol, as well as an army of 
30,000 men, despatched Prince Menschikoff on a special embassy 
to Constantinople, to demand the exclusive protection of all 
members of the Greek Church in Turkey, and the settlement of 
the question respecting the Holy Places, on terms which would 
have left the supremacy to the Greeks. Menschikoff purposely 
delivered his message with marks of the greatest contempt, 
appearing in full Divan in his great coat and dirty boots (March 
2nd, 1853). Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and M. De la Cour, the 
English and French Ambassadors, were unfortunately absent ; 
but they returned in April, and on their assurance of vigorous 
support, the Sultan rejected the Russian demands. Lord Strat- 
ford, however, had succeeded in adjusting the question about 
the Holy Places, and the breach was caused by the Porte re- 
jecting the Russian demand for the protectorate of the Greek 
Church in Turkey. Menschikoff, after handing in an ultimatum 
which was disregarded, took his departure. May 21st, with the 
threat that he had come in his great coat, but would return in his 
uniform. 

The Sultan published in June a Firmany confirming the 
Christians in his Empire in all their rights, and about the same 

^ See Alison’s Europe since the Fall 
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time the English and French fleets^ under Admirals Dunda? and 
Hamelin, anchored near the entrance of the Dardanelles. Early 
in July the Eussian army under Prince Gortschakoff crossed the 
Pruth^ and commenced a war which the Czar wished to appear as 
a war of religion. The Eussians^ diYided into two corps of about 
40,000 men each, commanded by Generals Dannenberg and 
Liiders, exercised under this holy pretence all manner of plunder 
and violence in Moldavia and Wallachia, the hospodars of which 
principalities fled into Austria. Meanwhile the Turkish army 
remained on the right bank of the Danube, and the Eussians 
during the summer contented themselves with occupying the left. 
It was manifestly the interest of Austria that Russia should not 
be allowed to increase her power south of the Danube; yet she 
contented herself with joining Prussia in friendly representations 
to the Court of St. Petersburg’, and both Powers would enter into 
no further engagements than to co-operate in endeavouring to 
maintain peace. France and England, indeed, the latter under 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen, with Mr. Gladstone as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had relieved Austria from the 
necessity of drawing the sword on her own behalf. The Court 
of Berlin displayed as usual a base servility to the Eussian 
autocrat. Mcholas had an interview with the Austrian Emperor 
Francis Joseph, at Olmiitz, September 24th ; whence he pro- 
ceeded to Berlin, on a visit to his brother-in-law, Frederick 
William lY. He wished to form with these Sovereigns a triple 
allianc© against the Western Powers, but succeeded only in 
obtaining their neutrality; and he engaged that his troops should 
not cross the Danube. 

A declaration of war by the Porte, October 4th, in case the 
Eussians refused to evacuate the principalities, afforded Nicholas 
the wished- for opportunity to proclaim himself the party attacked. 
He did not, however, push the war with a vigour at all propor- 
tioned to his boastful threats. The first trial of strength was in 
favour of the Turks. Omar Pasha, having sent 8,000 men over 
the Danube, this small corps, having entrenched itself at Olteniza, 
repulsed the attacks of 7,000 Eussians (November 4th, 1853). 
On the 27th of the same month Prance and England concluded 
a treaty with the Porte, promising their aid in case Eussia would 
not agree to moderate conditions of peace. But an event which 
occurred a few days after entirely dissipated all such hopes. 
Admiral Nachimoff, the Eussian commander in the Black Sea, 
taking advantage of a fog, attacked and destroyed the Turkish 
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flee# under Osman Paslia, while lying at Sinope^ not, however, 
without considerable damage to his own vessels (November 30th) . 
As the English and French fleets had passed the Dardanelles in 
September, and were now at anchor in the Bosphorus, the act of 
NachimoS* appeared a wilful defiance of the Maritime Powers. 
This event excited feelings of great indignation in England; and, 
as was natural, still more so at Constantinople. It was now 
evident that the attempts of the Conference, which the four great 
neutral Powers, Austria, France, Great Britain, and Prussia, had 
assembled in the summer at Vienna, to maintain peace, would be 
abortive; and, indeed, their proposals were rejected both by 
Eussia and the Porte ; by the latter, chiefly because of an article 
requiring a renewal of the ancient treaties between Turkey and 
Eussia. The Emperor of the French addressed an autograph 
letter to the Emperor Nicholas, January 29th, 1854, to which, 
contrary to expectation, Nicholas replied at length, and though 
sophistically, with politeness. It can hardly be doubted, how- 
ever, that Napoleon desired a war, with a view to secure his 
throne by diverting the attention of the French from- domestic 
afiairs, and dazzling them with feats of arms. A close alliance 
with England, moreover, would add stability to his government, 
and give his usurpation a sort of sanction. In February, diplo- 
matic relations were broken off between Eussia and the Western 
Powers ; the latter declared war against the Czar, and concluded 
an offensive and defensive alliance with Turkey, March 12th. 
Austria contented herself with placing a corps of obsexwation on 
the Servian frontier ; while Prussia, though recognizing the in- 
justice of the Eussian proceedings, declined to oppose them. 

Towards the close of 1853, theEussians, under General Anrep, 
60,000 strong, had attacked Kalafat, which forms a fortified Ute 
de pont to Widdin, in the hope of penetrating into Servia; but 
they were repulsed, and suffered severe loss from the climate at 
that season. The Eussians renewed the attempt, January 6th, 
1854, but were again defeated at Citate ; after which they with- 
drew from this quarter, on account of the Austrian army of 
observation. The plan to make their way to Constantinople by 
an insurrection of the Slavonians, Servians, Bosnians, and Bul- 
garians, was thus frustrated. Some of the Greeks rose, but only 
to comimit robbery and murder ; and the Court of Athens was 
too fearful of the Western Powers to venture on any movement. 

Prince Paskiewitsch was now appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Eussian army, and the attack was transferred from the 
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right wing to the left, A division crossed the Danube near 
Silistria, another lower down^ near the Pruth^ and having formed 
a junction^ advanced to attack Omar Pacha^ who retired to Shumla 
(March, 1854). With a view to draw him from this position, 
Paskiewitsch caused Silistria to be besieged. But Omar was 
too wary to fall into the trap ; all the Russian assaults were 
repulsed, Paskiewitsch himself was wounded, and on June 21st 
he abandoned the siege, recrossed the Danube, and even the 
Pruth. The last step was taken in consequence of the attitude 
assumed by Austria and Prussia. Those two Powers had entered 
into an offensive and defensive alliance, April 20th, by which 
they agreed to declare war against Russia if her troops should 
pass the Balkan, or if she should attempt to incorporate the 
principalities. An Austrian note, backed by Prussia, and ad- 
dressed in June to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, had required 
the evacuation of Wallachia and Moldavia; and those princi- 
palitieSj by virtue of a convention with the Porte, were now 
occupied by the Austrians. 

Meanwhile France and England were beginning to take part 
in the war. The allied fleets had attacked Odessa, April 22nd, 
and burnt a number of ships and houses, but abstained from 
bombarding the town. The English army under Lord Raglan, 
under whom served the Duke of Cambridge and other oflicers of 
distinction^ had landed at Gallipoli, April 5th, where they found a 
portion of the French army already disembarked. Hence the 
allies proceeded to Varna, with the design of penetrating into the 
Dobrudscha ; but the nature of the country and the fearful mor- 
tality among the troops, from the climate and cholera, caused the 
enterprise to be abandoned. To penetrate into the heart of 
Russia appeared impossible, and it was therefore resolved to 
attempt the capture of Sebastopol. The allied armies, in spite 
of their losses, still numbered about 50,000 men; and embarking 
with about 6,000 Turks, they landed without opposition near 
Eupatoria in the Crimea, September 14th, 1854. Hachimoff, the 
victor of Sinope, though he had fifty-four Russian ships at Sebas- 
topol, ventured not to come out and attack the allied armament. 
The forces of Prince Menschikoff, who commanded in the Crimea, 
were inferior to those of the allies; but he had taken up a posi- 
tion on the river Alma which he deemed impregnable, and in his 
overweening confidence he had invited a party of ladies from 
Sebastopol to come and behold the destruction of the enemy. 
But the position was carried by the indomitable courage of the 
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Britisli, September 20th ; not^ however, without great loss, from 
having to assault the position in front ; while the French, under 
Marshal St. Arnaud, who were to turn the enemy^s left wing, 
contributed but little to the success of the day. The allied loss 
amounted to 3,479 men, of which nearly three-fifths belonged to 
the British, although their troops were not nearly so numerous as 
the French. The Russian loss was estimated at about 8,000 men. 

A necessary delay to bury the dead and provide for the sick 
and wounded deprived the allies of the opportunity to penetrate 
along with the enemy into Sebastopol. It was not judged practi- 
cable to take it by assault, though this might perhaps have been 
accomplished had it been immediately undertaken, and a siege 
in regular form became therefore necessary. Marshal St. Arnaud 
was compelled by the state of his health to resign the command 
to General Canrobert soon after the battle of the Alma. He died 
in his passage to Constantinople. The English army now took 
up a position at the Bay of Balaclava, the French at that of Ka- 
miesch, and began to open trenches on the plateau on the south 
side of Sebastopol. The allies opened their fire on the town, 
October 17th. Sebastopol was also bombarded by the fleets, 
which, however, suffered so severely that they were compelled 
to desist. The Russians attacked the English position at Ba- 
laclava, October 25tli, but were repulsed; a battle rendered 
memorable by the gallant but rash and fatal charge of the 
British cavalry, when, by some mistake in the delivery of 
orders, nearly two-thirds of the light brigade were uselessly 
sacrificed. This battle was soon followed by that of Inkermann, 
November 5th, when the Russians, with very superior forces, 
and in the presence of the Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, 
again attacked the British position, and were once more repulsed 
with dreadful loss. The British were most gallantly supported 
by their French allies. During this campaign. Admiral Napier, 
with the British fleet, accompanied by a French squadron, pro- 
ceeded into the Baltic, where, however, little was effected. Gron- 
stadt was found too strong to be attacked ; the Russian fleet kept 
in port, and the British admiral was forced to content himself 
with capturing some merchant vessels, and burning timber and 
other stores. Some English ships also penetrated into the White 
Sea, blockaded Archangel, and destroyed the port of Kola. A 
detachment of French troops under General Baraguay d^Hiiliers 
captured Bomarsund in the Aland Isles, August 15th; after 
which exploit the allied fleet quitted the Baltic. 
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Austria concluded an offensive and defensive alliance witfi the 
two Western Powers^ December 2nd, 1854, but lent them no 
assistance. Russia pretended to enter into negotiations for a 
peace at Vienna, only with a view to gain time, and if possible to 
separate the allies. A more active and gallant ally than Austria, 
though without the same interest in the dispute, was the King 
of Sardinia; who, in January, 1855, joined the Western Powers 
and sent an army of 15,000 men, under General La Marmora, into 
the Crimea. The allied armies had passed a most dreadful winter 
in their encampments. The British soldiers especially died by 
hundreds of cold, disease, and privation, while the clothing, 
stores, and medicines, which might have averted these calamities, 
were, through the almost incredible bungling and mismanage- 
ment of the commissariat department, lying unpacked at Bala- 
clava, The just and violent indignation felt in England at this 
state of things produced the fall of the Aberdeen Ministry in 
February, 1855. Lord Aberdeen was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Lord Palmerston. 

The Russians made an ineffectual attempt on Eupatoria, 
February 16th. The sudden and unexpected death of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, March 2nd, seemed to open a pi*ospect for peace. 
His successor, Alexander II., was more pacifically disposed than 
his father, and the conferences at Vienna were reopened. The 
recall of Prince Menschikoff from the Crimea, who was succeeded 
by Prince Gortschakoff, seemed also a concession to public opi- 
nion. The reduction of Sebastopol appeared, however, to the 
allies, and especially to Napoleon III., to be a necessary satis- 
faction for military honour. The bombardment of Sebastopol 
was, after a long preparation, reopened by the allies, April 6th, 
1855; but the fire of the place still proved superior. A naval 
expedition, under Admirals Lyons and Bruat, proceeded to the 
Sea of Azof, took Kertsch, Yenikale, Mariapol, Taganrog, and 
other places, and destroyed vast quantities of provisions and 
stores which served to supply Sebastopol. A grand assault 
delivered by the allies on that city, June 18th, was repulsed with 
great loss to the assailants, A change in the command of both 
the allied armies took place about this time. By the death of 
Lord Raglan, June 28th, General Simpson succeeded to the 
command of the English force, while the French General Can- 
robert had resigned a little previously in favour of Relissier. 
Austria this month virtually withdrew from an alliance which 
she had never materially assisted, and by discharging great part 
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of Her troops enabled Eussia to despatcH to the Crimea seyeral 
regiments which she had been obliged to keep in Poland. 

In the Baltic^ Admiral Dnndas^ who had been substituted 
for Napier, found himself unable to effect more than had been 
accomplished by his predecessor the year before. His operations 
were confined to the burning of a few Eussian harbours and an 
ineffectual attempt to bombard Sveaborg. But under their re- 
verses the allied ‘Powers drew still closer the entente cordiale, 
Napoleon with his consort had visited London in the spring, and 
in August his visit was returned by Queen Victoria. A meet- 
ing of both the Sovereigns at the tomb of Napoleon the First 
seemed calculated to obliterate for ever any remains of national 
animosity. 

The valour and perseverance of the allies were at length to 
triumph over all difficulties. An attack on the allied position by 
the Eussians from the Tschernaja was repulsed with great loss, 
August 16th, and on the following day a terrible bombardment 
of Sebastopol w'as commenced. By September 8th, the forti- 
fications had been reduced almost to a heap of rubbish, and it 
was determined to assault the place. The French succeeded in 
capturing the Malakof Tower, while the British penetrated 
into the Eedan, but were unable to hold it. The south side of 
Sebastopol was, however, no longer tenable after the capture 
of the Malakof; and in the night Prince Gortschakoff evacuated 
it, passing over the arm of 'the sea which separates it from the 
north side by means of a bridge of boats. Previously to their 
departure the Eussians sunk all their ships in the harbour with 
the exception of a steamer. The success of the allies was not, 
however, decisive. They made one or two ineffectual sorties 
against Gortschakoff's new position ; and even had they suc- 
ceeded in driving him thence, the Crimea still remained to be 
conquered. With the view of effecting that conquest, the fleets 
had undertaken a second expedition to the Sea of Azof, where 
they destroyed the small fortresses of Fanagoria and Taman, as 
well as another against Kinburn, to the north-west of the Crimea, 
which was captured after a short bombardment. But it was 
found impossible to take Perekop, and thus, by obtaining com- 
mand of the Isthmus, compel Gortschakoff to retreat. 

During this period a war had been also raging between the 
Turks and Eussians in the Trans-Caucasian provinces, which our 
limits permit us not to describe* This year the remains of the 
Turkish army in this quarter were dispersed by the Eussian 
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general Muravief. The English general Williams distinguished 
himself by the defence of Kars, repulsing repeated assaults of the 
Eussians ; but famine at length compelled him to surrender the 
city, November 7th, 1855. 

The capture of Kars seemed a compensation to Eiissian military 
honour for the loss of Sebastopol, and facilitated the opening of 
negotiations for a peace. Austria now intervened ; Prince Ester- 
hazy was despatched to St. Petersburg, and on January 16th, 
1856, signed with Count Kesselrode a protocol containing the 
bases of negotiation. These were : the abolition of the Eussian 
protectorate in the Dannbian Principalities, the freedom of the 
Danube and its mouths, the neutralization of the Black Sea, 
which was to be open to the commerce of all nations, but closed 
to ships of war ; no military or naval arsenals to be maintained 
there; the immunities of the Eayah, or Christian, subjects of the 
Porte to be preserved. In order to deprive Russia of any pretence 
for interference with regard to this last point, the Porte accepted 
ten days later twenty-one propositions with regard to it made by 
the Western Powers and Austria, which included reforms of the 
tribunals, police, mode of taxation, &c. After the arrangement 
of these matters Conferences for a peace were opened at Paris, 
February 26th, when an armistice was agreed upon to last till 
March 31st. The Conference consisted of the representatives of 
Great Britain, Austria, Prance, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey. 
Prussia, having taken no part in the war, was at first excluded 
from the Congress, but by persevering importunity, obtained 
admission, March 11th. The definitive Peace of Paris was signed 
on the conditions before mentioned, March 30th. Russia en- 
gaged to restore Kars to the Porte, and the Allied Powers to 
evacuate Sebastopol and all their other conquests in the Crimea. 
The integrity of the Turkish Empire was guaranteed, and the 
Porte admitted to participate in the advantages of European 
public law and concert. A Firman which the Porte had published 
in favour of the Christians was not to give other Powers a 
right to interfere in the internal administration of Turkey. The 
Black Sea was neutralized, the Emperor of Russia and the Sultan 
agreed not to erect or maintain any military arsenal on its coasts, 
and to keep only such a number of ships of war in that sea, for 
the maintenance of the necessary police, as might be agreed on 
between the two Powers. The Danubian principalities remained 
in the same state as before; and the Porte engaged that they 
.should have an independent administration, with liberty of wor- 
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sMp/ legislation j &c. The Danube was declared unconditionally 
free^ and a European Commission was appointed to superintend 
its navigation and police.^ The line of the Russian and Turkish 
frontier was left to be arranged by delegates of the contracting 
Powers^ and was finally determined by another Treaty of Paris^ 
concluded between those Powers June 19th, 1857. The line in 
Bessarabia was laid down according to a topographical map pre- 
pared for the purpose. The islands forming the Delta of the 
Danube, including the Isle of Serpents, were now restored to the 
sovereignty of the Porte. 

A. fortnight after the first Treaty of Paris, a short tripartite 
Treaty in three Articles was executed at Paris (April 15th) by 
Austria, France and Great Britain, guaranteeing the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire ; of which every 
infraction was to be considered a casus helli!^ 

To complete the account of these transactions must be added 
the Convention respecting the Danubian Principalities, signed at 
Paris by the six Christian Powers and the Porte, August 19th, 
1858, of which the following were the chief provisions; — Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, as united principalities, remained under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan; Moldavia paying an annual tribute of 
1,500,000 piastres, and Wallachia 2,500,000. The principalities 
were to enjqy a free and independent administration. Each was 
to be governed by a Hospodar, elected for life, and an elective 
Assembly, acting with the concurrence of a Central Commission 
common to both, sitting at Tockshany. Individual liberty was 
guaranteed, and Christians of every denomination were to enjoy 
equal political rights."^ 

I Treaty in Martens, Nbtiv. Mecudl^ ® Convention in Annuaire des Deux 
Co7iL de Samwer, t xv. p. 770 sqq. Mondes^ vol. viii. App. p. 927. 

2, 'Martens, Uc. cit, ■ 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


T he period wMcli elapsed between tbe close of tlie Crimean war 
and tbe establishment of tbe German Empire at tbe begin- 
nin<r of 1871, may be said to contain events of more importance as 
regards tbe European system than even its reconstruction by tbe 
Oonoress of Vienna. These events are, besides tbe new Empire 
lust mentioned, and a few minor occun-ences, tbe establishment 
of the Kingdom of Italy, tbe absorption of tbe Pope’s temporal 
power tbe realization of Prussian supremacy, tbe decline of Aus- 
tria and tbe Franco-German war. In the same period occurred 
two^ events of vast moment in the history of the world: the 
Indian revolt and tbe civil war in America, which threatened at 
one time to break up and divide the great Republic of tbe Western 
Hemisphere ; but as these have no direct bearing on our peculiar 
subieot, tbe European concert, we forbear to relate them. The 
affairs of Italy first claim our attention, from their priority in order 

of time as web as in importance.^ 

The Austrian occupation of Lombardy and v enetia seemed 
stiff in tbe year 1858 to offer an insuperable bar to Italian unity 
and freedom. Whilst the possession of these provinces severed 
Italy it also enabled the Austrians to introduce their forces into 
that country for tbe purpose of upholding its several govern- 
ments ; all of which, with the exception of Sardinia, werp more 
or less under their influence. The sovereigns of Parma, Modena, 
and Tuscany, were connected with the Austrian Imperial family, 
and leaned on it for support; whilst tbe Austrian Cabiuet had 
also a powerful voice in the Neapolitan and Papal councils, and 
may thus be said to have dominated nearly all Italy. With- 
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out Che expulsion of the Austrians^ the views of Italian patriots 
could not be realized, and without foreign help they could not be 
expelled. The attempt had been made in 1849, and ended in 
disastrous failure. 

Other necessary conditions for the freedom and unity of Italy 
were, that the Italians themselves should desire them, and be 
agreed as to the means for their attainment- Hence a diflSculty 
almost as great as the presence of the Austrians. For though 
dissatisfaction, at the existing state of things was a very prevalent 
feeling, opinions varied as to the remedy to be applied. The 
more ardent patriots desired republican institutions, but of these 
some would have been content with a confederation of indepen- 
dent commonwealths, whilst others aimed at an undivided Italian 
Republic. This last party, the most stirring and influential, was 
led by Mazzini and his sect, or society, called La Giovine Italia, 
or Young Italy; which, though itself a secret society, had now 
pretty well superseded others of a like nature, as the Oarhonari, 
&c. Such societies have never effected a permanent revolution 
in any considerable state, and it may safely be affiimied that they 
never will. The reason is obvious. From their very nature of 
secrecy they can have no hold on the public mind. But to some 
natures to cabal and intrigue, to be Catilines of the hour, the 
mysterious leaders of a little knot of followers, are a supreme 
felicity. Those who adhered to Mazzini were dazzled by ideas, 
which, to a certain class of minds, are very captivating, but which 
have the fault of being utterly impracticable. He was for recon- 
structing society from its foundations, something after the fashion 
of Rousseau ; nay, he thought that art, science, philosophy, in 
short everything in the world required renovation. Nor were 
his views confined to Italy. They embi’aced all Europe, and in 
1834 he had drawn up a scheme of La Giovine Europa, an apos- 
tolate of ideas, as he calls it, by which the whole continent was 
to be remodelled on the principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity ; but he allows that he expected no pi’actical result.^ 
Such schemes proclaim not the patriot, but the political quack 
and the professional revolutionist. 

A few men of wiser and more statesmanlike views saw that the 
only hope for Italy lay in the suppression of such conspirators, 
who were not only abortive disturbers of the public peace at 
home, but also disposed European opinion against Italian freedom: 
for these politicians also saw that the emancipation of Italy from 
* See 
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a foreio’D. yoke was simply impossible without help from abroad. 
This school, as was natural, had its origin in Piedmont, the only " 
constitutional Italian State ; and probably their plans for Italian 
unity were not unmixed with some desire for the aggrandizement 
of their native country. At the head of thein must be pla^eed 
Count Massimo D' Azeglio, and a few of liis friends, as Balbo, 
Gioberti, and others. D’Azeglio^s leading idea was, that no revo- 
lutionary attempts could succeed but such as were conducted in 
open day ^ To the success of his plans the formation of a sound 
public opinion was necessary, and with this view he had under- 
taken in 1845 a iourney through great part of Italy m order to 
utTtlin the sentiments of the people ; when he discovered that 
all persons of sense and respectability were disgusted with the 
absmdities and tricks of the Mazzinians, and desirous of a new 
path His views were approved by King Charles Albert, who 
Lcoura-ed him to publish them. Such was the origin of his 
politicar writings. After the defeat and abdication of that 
[^evereign in 1849 {supra, p. 455), D^Azeglio became the Prime 
Minister of his son and successor, Yictor Emanuel II., a post 
which he held till 1852, when he was succeeded by Count 

^^Without this change Italian independence and unity would 
probably not have been achieved. With all his talent and good 
sense, D’Azeglio lacked the energy, perhaps also we may say the 
unscrupulous boldness, without which great revolutions cannot 
be effected. Of a generous temper, and devoted to literature 
and art, he was somewhat inactive and unpractical. Cavonr, on 
the contrary, was eminently a man of action, and from the time of 
his taking oifice, he may be said to have held the fate of Italy in 
his hands. A main part of his policy was to obtain for it the good 
opinion of Europe. Hence his commercial treaties with France, 
England, Belgium, and Switzerland ; hence also the seemingly 
inexplicable part which he took in the Crimean war. It was, in 
fact, a well considered blow at Austria. Sardinia appeared 
among the European Powers at the Congress of Paris in 1856, 
and her envoy sat side by side with the Austrian Minister, Count 
Buol ; before whose face he denounced the dangerous state of 

Italy through foreign occupation. _ . , t 

Cavonr, though enterprising, was cautions, and awaited his 
opportunity. He appears to have early contemplated the estab- 
lishment of a northern Italian kingdom by means of French inter- 
* Una eospiratione al chiaro sole . — I Mid Bicordi^ t. ii. p. 466. 
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^ vention^ and he prepared for future eyents bj strengtKening 
Alessandria^ Casale^ and Valenza^ and by creating* a great nayal 
arsenal at Spezia. With regard to home policy^ he loudly de- 
nounced the revolutionists and republicans. A national opinion, 
fostered by the means to which we have adverted, was now- 
beginning to prevail over the sects, and the National Society,'’^ 
organized by La Farina, served to recall many from Mazzinian 
affiliations. The last insurrectionary attempt of Mazzini, at 
Genoa, proved a miserable failure. With like views, Cavour 
conciliated Daniel Manin, the Venetian patriot. Manin repu- 
diated like him the plots of conspirators and the daggers of 
assassins, and pressed Mazzini to retire from a scene where he 
was only an obstacle to Italian progress. 

Cavour thought that he might securely reckon on the help of 
Napoleon III., the insurg'ent in Eomagna in 1831 for Italian in- 
dependence, when a detestable act seemed to shatter his hopes. 
As the French Emperor and Empress were proceeding to the 
opera on the 14th of January, 1858, one Orsini, who after, the 
Roman revolution had taken refuge in England, and hatched 
rhere his diabolical plot, discharged at the Imperial carriages a 
so-called infernal machine, consisting of a number of gun- 
baiuels, fired simultaneously by a train of powder. Fortunately 
neither the Emperor nor Empress was hit, but several of their 
suite, as well as bystanders, were killed or wounded, England 
was denounced at Paris as having hatched the conspiracy, and 
Count Walewski, the French Foreign Minister, addressed a 
remonstrance, couched in moderate terms, to the British Cabinet. 
It was of course an absurd suspicion that the English nation or 
government should abet assassination, but the French had some 
grounds for it. In the preceding year three Italians had gone 
from London to Paris, with the design of taking the EmperoFs 
life, but were arrested and convicted. Mazzini was proved to 
have inspired this plot,^ and a member of the British Cabinet, 
Mr. Stansfeld, was his professed admirer and correspondent. 
The threats of some French colonels occasioned in England the 
establishment of the volunteers, and the whole affair a chang-e of 
ministry, Lord Palmerston giving place to Lord Derby. By 
moderation on both sides, however, the rupture of the French and 
English alliance was averted, and the visit of Queen Victoria to 
the French Emperor at Cherbourg, on the reopening of that port 

* A}ninairc dfs Bern 3fondes, t. Tiii. p. 93. Mr. Stansfeld was in consequence 
obliged to resign. 
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in August, 1858, seemed to disperse the clouds wMci. had gathered 
on the political horizon. 

Strangely enough, an event which threatened to upset all 
Oavour^s plans served eventually to forward them . That Minister 
having loudly denounced in the Sardinian parliament the crime of 
political assassination, some confidential communications from Na- 
poleon followed, and soon after a letter, inspired by him, containing 
the embryo scheme of an alliance between France and Piedmont. 
Cavour in consequence, ostensibly on a pleasure trip, procured an 
interview with Napoleon at Plombieres, July 20 th, 1858, where 
the terms of the projected alliance were arranged. They com- 
prised the expulsion of the Austrians from Italy by the French 
and Italian arms ; the erection of a Northern Italian kingdom of 
some eleven million souls in favour of Victor Emanuel, and in 
return the cession of Savoy and Nice to France. A marriage 
was also agreed upon between the Emperor^s cousin, Napoleon, 
son of King Jerome, and Clotilda, daughter of the King of 
Sardinia. 

Napoleon, who had much of the conspirator in his nature, had 
formed this plot, for such it must be called, without the knowledge 
of his ministers. There was no legitimate cause of quarrel 
between France and Austria. The pretext put forth was Austrian 
misgovernment in Italy ; Napoleon^s real motive, it can hardly be 
doubted, was to add strength and lustre to Ms dynasty by the 
aggrandizement of France. Piedmont also had not for the 
moment any valid plea for a war with Austria. But her case 
was very different from that of France. The occupation of 
Lombardy by the Austrians was a constant threat to her safety 
and independence, as well as the chief bar to Italian unity. 

Napoleon displayed his intentions on receiving the diplomatic 
circle on January 1st, 1859, when he expressed his regret to M. 
Htlbner, the Austrian Ambassador, that his relations with his 
master, Francis Joseph, were not cordial. Such an announce- 
ment so suddenly and openly made filled all Europe with 
astonishment and alarm. Suspicion had however prevailed in 
some quarters of an approaching rupture. In the preceding 
year, Piedmont had ostentatiously displayed her enniity towards 
Austria, and reports of French military preparations had been 
rife in diplomatic circles. Not only the Sardinian official press, 
but the Chambers also had attacked the right of Austria to her 
Italian possessions, whilst she, on her side, had redoubled her 
militai'y precautions, and renewed her ancient treaties with 
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Italian Sfetes. Already before Napoleon^s declaration^ tbe 
Austrian troops^ which had been largely reinforced^ had taken up 
a threatening position on the Ticino. 

Yictor Emanuers speech on opening the Chambers at Turin^ 
January lOth^ 1859^ taken in connection with Napoleon^s declara- 
tion^ was calculated to remove any remaining doubt as to the 
true nature of the crisis. He exhorted the Parliament to meet 
coming events with resolution ; he bade them remark the credit 
which the country had acquired in the councils of Europe^ but 
that such a situation was not without danger, for if on the one 
hand treaties were to be respected, on the other, they could not 
be insensible to the cries of anguish directed towards them from 
every part of Italy. The marriage of Prince Napoleon and 
Princess Clotilda, January 30th, threw further light on the 
situation. 

Napoleon^s views were set forth in a pamphlet published early 
in February, entitled Napoleon III. et Fltalie;'’^ which, though 
written by M. de La Gueronniere, was well known to have been 
inspired by the Emperor. It insisted on the necessity of re- 
organizing Italy, freeing it from foreign domination, and re- 
constituting it on the base of a federative union. Treaties were 
spoken of with levity as no longer answering the needs of the 
time, and it was proposed to submit the whole question to the 
judgment of Europe — NapoleoAs favourite resort in diflScult 
emergencies, or when he wanted to act the first part with a show 
of moderation. His speech, indeed, on opening the French 
Chambers, February 7th, seemed to breathe of peace. He affected 
astonishment at the uneasiness which had been shown ; reminded 
the Assembly of his declaration, L^Em’pire c^est la paix^ and in 
mentioning Austria, adverted only to some difficulties about the 
Danubian Principalities, as if they had been the occasion of his 
New Yearns declaration. When touching on the abnormal state 
of Italy, where order could be maintained only by foreign troops, 
he observed that it was not a sufficient motive for anticipating a 
war. And he concluded by solemnly declaring that his first im- 
pulses, as well as his last judges, were God, his conscience, and 
posterity. 

But in spite of this declaration all Europe was convinced that 
war was imminent. England especially took the alarm and made 
some impotent attempts at mediation, which were answered only 
with rebuffs both at Vienna and Turin. In March, Eussia sud- 
denly proposed a Congress, and some negotiations on the subject 
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ensued^ wlien a hasty step on the part of Austria renderecf war 
ineYitable. She refused to admit Sardinia to the Congress, and 
required, as a condition of her own acceptance of it, that that 
power should immediately disarm ; and on the 23rd of April she 
sent to Turin an ultimatum to that effect, allowing only three 
days for a reply. 

Although Cavour ardently desired a war, his position was em- 
barrassing. He knew that Napoleon III/s cliaracter was fickle ; 
that his policy had encountei’ed great opposition in Prance, espe- 
cially among the Chnrch party ; that Count Walewski, the French 
Foreign Minister, was not only opposed to a war, but even per- 
sonally hostile to himself. On the other hand, the attitude of 
the rest of Europe was encouraging. Although no active help 
could he expected from England, her sympathy and moral support 
might be relied on. Russia was then iinfaYourably disposed 
towards Austria, and on friendly terms with the French Emperor, 
who had made advances to her after the Crimean war. The 
Prussian Regent, influenced by England and by the attitude of 
Russia, perhaps also by ancient jealousy of Austria, had refused to 
interfere in the matter, and denied that it concerned the German 
Confederation. The South German States, however, supported 
Austria, and ultimately, w'hen war was no longer doubtful, the 
Prussian Minister at the Diet carried a resolution that the Con- 
federate troops should be held in readiness, and orders to that 
efieet were given for the Prussian contingent, but solely as a 
measure of precaution and defense. 

On receipt of the Austrian ultimatum, the Sardinian govern- 
ment demanded from Napoleon III. an immediate succour of 
50,000 men. A small body already assembled in the south of 
France was at once embarked for Genoa, while others took the 
road to Turin by the Col di Susa. The Austrians, who had in 
Italy about 200,000 men, under the command of Count Giulay, 
crossed the Ticino, April 29th, though it had been notified to 
them that Prance would regard such a step as a declaration of 
war. By so doing they abrogated the treaties of 1815, and put 
themselves in the wrong with the public opinion of Europe. 
They occupied Vigevano, Novara, Vercelli, and two or three 
other towns without opposition, and vnth due diligence it would 
have been easy for them to seize Turin, an open town, and to 
crush the small, and as yet unsupported Piedmontese army. But 
though they had displayed so much precipitation in their diplo- 
macy, their military operations seemed struck with sudden 
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pargiljsis. Giulaj stowed the greatest indecision^ changed his 
plans every three days^ advanced sometimes on the rights some- 
times on the left^ bank of the Po^ seemed to stand on his defence 
rather than to take the offensive. Thns time was lost till May 
lOth^ when the allies had assembled in force. 

Cavonr had made the most active preparations,, and he accepted 
the help of the revolutionary party, except only the Mazzinians, 
whom he threatened to fire upon if they stirred. These irregular 
forces consisted of three regiments called Cacciatori clegli Alpi^ 
or Riflemen of the Alps, led by Garibaldi. The Sardinian army, 
amounting to about 80,000 men, was commanded by the King, 
having at his side General La Marmora. Napoleon III. took the 
command of the French army. Before starting to join it he 
published a proclamation denouncing the Austrian aggression, 
and declaring that Italy must be liberated as far as the Adriatic. 
He was visited at Genoa by Victor Emanuel, and next day, 
May 14th, he established his head-quarters at Alexandria. The 
Franco- Sardinian army now amounted to about 200,000 men. 

We can give only the main outline of the campaign.^ On the 
advance of the allies, Giulay retreated to Pavia. In order to ascer- 
tain the position of the enemy, he directed a reconnoissance in 
force on Carteggio, May 20th. The Austrians having been beaten 
in an aftair at Genestrello, retired to Montebello, whence they were 
expelled the same day, after an obstinate and bloody fight. Ex- 
pecting to be attacked on the Po, Giulay had weakened his force 
in the neighbourhood of Lago Maggiore; and Garibaldi took ad- 
vantage of that circumstance to seize Varese, the Austrians 
retiring on Como, May 28rd. Four days after Como also was 
entered. The Piedmontese, under the King*, crossed the Sesia, 
and attacked the Austrians at Palestro, at first with doubtful 
success, but, being supported by a French Zouave regiment, com- 
pletely defeated them . 

The attack in this quarter was intended to mask the advance 
of the French. Giulay continued his retreat to an elbow formed 
by the junction of the Ticino with the Po. On the 1st of June 
General Niel entered Novara, after a slight engagement; and on 
the 3rd the French began to cross the Ticino. On the 4th they 
gained the victory of Magenta, chiefly by a skilful manoeuvre of 
McMahon, which procured for him on the field a marshaFs baton, 
and the title of Duke of Magenta, In this battle the Austrians 

^ It is fully fleseribed by Kiistowp Kfieg, Zundi, 1S60. ’Witb 

plans. . . . , 
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are said to have lost 20,000 men. Their haste in evacu&ng 
Milan, without carrying off or even spiking their guns, revealed ^ 
to the inhabitants that their masters had received a disastrous 
defeat. The municipality, except the Podestd, who fled, formed 
themselves into a temporary government, and sent a deputation 
to Victor Emanuel, to announce their annexation to Sardinia, On. 
the 8th of June, that Sovereign, accompanied by the French Em- 
peror, triumphantly entered the Lombard capital. Hence Napo- 
leon addressed a proclarnation to the Italians in general, calling 
on them to take up arms for the liberation of their country. 

On the same day that the Emperor entered Milan, the French 
defeated the Austrians at Melegnano (anciently Marignano), 
who now crossed the Mincio, deeming their position impreg- 
nable through the so-called Quadrilateral, formed by the fortresses 
of Lonato, Peschiera, Mantua, and Verona. Here they were 
joined by the Emperor Francis Joseph; and, on the night of the 
23rd of June, they recrossed the Mincio, to give battle to the 
allies. Both sides were nnaware of the position of their opponents. 
The Battle of Solfebixo which ensued was a kind of haphazard 
affair, gained by sheer fighting (June 24th). All three Sovereigns 
were present at this battle, and displayed great personal courage. 
Early in the day the Piedmontese on the left wing had experi- 
enced several repnlses, but after the taking of Solferino by the 
French, drove the Austrians from positions which were become 
untenable. The loss on both sides, and especially the Austrian, 
was enormous. By the 1st of July the allies had effected the 
passage of the Mincio, and the Austrians retired into Verona. 

And now when the French Emperor seemed to be on the point 
of completing his programme, when the hopes of the Italians were 
excited to the highest pitch, and when all Europe was wrapt in 
expectation, Napoleon suddenly stopped short in his victorious 
career. On July 7th he despatched General Fleury to the 
Austiian camp, with proposals for an armistice, and on the 11th, 
after an interview with the Austrian Emperor, the preliminaries 
of a peace were signed at Villafranca. 

Napoleon^s conduct has been variously accounted for. His 
apologists allege his age — a little past fifty, the heat of the 
weather, the sight of so much carnage, and the loss of so many 
men. He is also said to have received news of the probable in- 
tervention of Prussia ; but, though some Prussian corps had been 
marched towards the Rhine, they were not intended to take the 
offensive* Austria, apparently from latent suspicions, had declined 
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, Prussians offer of an armed mediation^ and called upon her for im- 
mediate action, for which Prussia was not inclined. What chiefly 
weighed with Napoleon were probably two circumstances, both 
of which might have been foreseen. One of these was the strength 
of the Quadrilateral, and the necessity for some tedious sieges. 
Another was the enthusiasm displayed in the Italian duchies for 
annexation to Piedmont. This formed no part of Napoleon^s 
plan; and lest the French should take alarm at some dictatorships 
which had been erected in the duchies by Victor Emanuel,, he was 
careful to inform them in an official note in the Moniteur,^^ 
June 23rd, that they were only provisional and temporary. But 
here it will be necessary to cast a glance at the proceedings in 
these States. 

The news of approaching hostilities had agitated the Italian 
duchies. In Tuscany, the government of the Grand Duke, 
Leopold II., was not oppressive ; but he was bound to the Aus- 
trian court by kinship, as well as by treaties, which, to the dis- 
gust of the Florentines, he was now called upon to fulfil. Leopold 
had just made a journey to Pome and Naples, undertaken, no 
doubt, with a view to concert measures of common safety ; and 
his return was marked by a more rigorous Austrian policy. 
Many young men of the best Florentine families now set off for 
Piedmont, to offer their swords to Victor Emanuel ; and a meet- 
ing of the principal citizens addressed a paper to the Grand Duke, 
expressing a wish for the independence of the different Italian 
States, and their union in a Confederation, Finding himself no 
longer master of bis actions, Leopold quitted Florence for 
Vienna. A provisional government established in the Palazzo 
Vecchio now besought Victor Emanuel to appoint a governor of 
Tuscany, and Signor Buoncompagni, the Sardinian Minister at 
the Tuscan court, was ultimately made Royal Commissary, He 
formed a ministry of which Baron Ricasoli was one of the most 
distinguished members — a man of austere and resolute character, 
but of moderate political views. In the revolution of 1848 he had 
sappoi’ted the Grand Duke ; but, on his entering Florence, on his 
return from Gaeta, with an Austrian escort, Ricasoli, in disgust, 
renounced his connection with the Court, and retired to his 
domain of Brolio, near Siena, where he watched with interest the 
progress of Piedmontese policy. The Tuscans formed an army of 
nearly 20,000 men ; but before they could join the allies the 
Peace of Villafranca had been concluded. 

Duke Ferdinand V. of Modena was also connected with the 
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Austrifiii imperial house. His government was despotic and ^ 
tyrannical, especially at Carrara, where the Austrian major, 
Widerkhern, enforced martial law. Some of the inhabitants had 
been put to death, hundreds condemned to imprisonment or the 
o^alleys The movement in Tuscany excited an insurrection in 
Massa and Carrara. The Duke fled to the fortress of Breseello, 
carryino- off with him a large sum of money, the crown jewels, 
and the most precious articles from the pubHc museums and 
libraries. He also brought away eighty political convicts, and 
cast them into the dungeons of Mantua. The Piedmontese govern- 
ment proclaimed the annexation of Massa and Carmra May 20th 5 
and after the battle of Magenta -Duke Francis retir^ into Aus- 
trian territory. The tricolor was now hoisted, Victor Emanuel II. 
proclaimed, and the historian, Farini, appointed Piedmontese 

Cominissary at Modena. i n -n t 

The mild and indulgent government of Parma, by the Duress 
Louisa Maria of Bourbon, as Regent for her minor son, Duke 
Robert I., presents an agreeable contrast to that of Modena. 
She desired to preserve a strict neutrality in the war, but such a 
course was impossible in a small State situated like Parma. Not- 
withstanding the comparatively popular govmmment, tlm move- 
ment in Tuscany caused a corresponding one in Parma. Towards 
the end of April a provisional junta was formed, in the name of 
the King of Sardinia, and the Regent proceeded with her son to 
Mantua. She was shortly afterwards recalled, but her restoration 
lasted little more than a month. Finding herself compelled either 
to take part in the war, or to violate her engagements with 
Austria, she retired into Switzerland, June 9th. The municipal 
o-overnment, after the evacuation of Piacenza by the Austrians, 
proclaimed annexation with Sardinia, when M. Pallieri was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Duchy. The further history of these 
States, and of Romagna, will be resumed after describing t e 
Peace oe Villaeeanca. 

By the preliminaries tlie two Emperors engaged to promote 
an Italian Confederation, with the Pope as honorary president. 
Austria was to cede her possessions in Lombardy, except Mantua, 
Peschiera, and the territory east of the Mincio, to the Emperor of 
the French, who would transfer them to the King of Sardinia. 
Yenetia, though still under the Austrian sceptre, was to form part 
of the new Confederation. The Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
Duke of Modena were to re-enter their dominions on giving a 
general amnesty. The two Emperors would demand from the Holy 
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FatSer some indispensable reforms^ The preliminaries of Tilla- 
franca were completed by the Treaties of Ziirich^ sigmed November 
10th. The most notable difference is in the 19th Article of the 
Treaty of Peace between Prance and Austria^ regarding the 
duchies? It is there stated that^ as the boundaries of these States 
cannot be altered without the concurrence of the Powers who 
presided at their formation^ the rights of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany^ of the Duke of Modena, and the Duke of Parma (now men- 
tioned for the first time) are expressly reserved by the high con- 
tracting parties. This is a variation from the engagement that 
they should re-enter their States. 

Zara and Venice threatened by French fleets, disturbances in 
Hungary, and the defeats and losses which she had suffered in the 
war, seem to have been Austrians motives for making a peace 
which involved so considerable a sacrifice. Nevertheless, the cam- 
paign must be pronounced a failure on the part of Napoleon. He 
had not carried out his agreement with Cavour, and could not, 
therefore, claim the stipulated reward. The Lombards excepted, 
who had obtained their freedom, nobody was satisfied with the 
result. It excited great discontent in Prance ; and the address of 
the Emperor to the Legislature (July 19th) betrayed an uneasy 
consciousness that he had but half performed the task which he 
had undertaken in the face of Europe. CavouFs disappointment 
was bitter indeed. An Italian confederation under Papal presi- 
dency, with Austria as a member of it, and retaining a footing in 
Italy, still left Francis Joseph master of the situation. When 
informed of the peace by Victor Emanuel, CavouFs rage was 
ungovernable. He immediately resigned, and was succeeded by 
General La Marmora and Eatazzi. 

The revolted duchies showed no inclination for the return of 
their former masters. Of all the central provinces, Romagna, 
which had also joined the revolt as soon as the Austrians had been 
compelled by defeats to withdraw their troops from Bologna and 
Ancona, most dreaded the restoration of its former government. 
The Papal administration was, indeed, about the worst of all those 
misgoverned States, Hundreds of persons had been condemned 
to fine or imprisonment for what were called erroneous political 
ideas, a liking for innovation, want of attachment to the govern 
ment, &c. The disaifection was almost universal, and shared by 
the highest class, including the Marquis Pepoli, grandson of 
Murat, and cousin of Napoleon III. An Assembly of an aristo- 

^ Document m Aimuaire des Deux A[o>ideSf t. ix. App. p. 978. Ibid, p, 994. ’ 
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cratic caste^ elected by universal suffrage^ unanimously voted^tbe 
abrogation of tbe rule of tbe Holy See^ and annexation to 
Sardinia. But Victor Emanuel hesitated to accept the preferred 
dictatorship. Romagna was in a different situation from the 
duchies^ and the question of the Pope^s temporal authority might 
involve many diplomatic complications. But the King sent 

Azeglio as Commissary Extraordinary, who organized a govern- 
ment. Soon after^ Farinx being offered by the Assembly the 
direction of affairs, took the title of Governor-general ; and, on 
the 1st of January, 1860, he united the three governments which 
he held, viz. Romagna, hlodena, and Parma, to which last he had 
been appointed after the peace of Viilafranca, under the ancient 
title of JBmilia. The Pope, compensated himself for the impotence 
of his temporal weapons by resoi^ting to his spiritual ones, and 
the singular prerogative which he enjoys of consigning Ms 
enemies to eveidasting pei'dition. He fulminated in open consis- 
tory a Bull of Excommunication against all the promoters, abet- 
tors, and adherents of the usurpation (March 30th), which would 
include the French Emperor as well as Victor Emanuel ; but no- 
body was named. The Bull was placai’ded in Rome ; but it was 
necessary to post gendarmes to pi'otect it. 

With regard to Tuscany, Ferdinand, Leopold's son — who had 
fought with the Austrians at Solferino, and was now become sove- 
reign by the abdication extorted from his father — proclaimed that 
he would adopt the national colours, uphold the Constitution, and 
recognize the popular idghts. But the Tuscan municipalities voted 
the deposition of the House of LoiTaine by a large majoidty. 
Buoncompagni was recalled in order that the proceedings of the 
people might appear entirely free, and on the 1st of August he 
handed over his authority to Ricasoli, President of the Ministry, 
who firmly repressed all insurrectionary attempts. A newly- 
elected Assembly confirmed the deposition of the dynasty, and 
unanimously voted annexation to Sardinia. A military League 
was formed between the central Italian States, including an agree- 
ment to prevent pontifical restoration in Romagna. The army of 
the League was placed under the Piedmontese general Fanti, and 
Garibaldi contented himself with the command of the Tuscan 
division. 

The turn events had taken was a source of much anxiety 
to the Sardinian government, and of very grave embai*rassment 
to Napoleon III. He began to see that his idea of an Italian con- 
federation under the Pope was simply impossible ; that even the 
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temporal power of tbe Holy See^ which he was pledged to main- 
tain^ was in danger. The provisional governments^ also^ estab- 
lished in the duchies were of course only temporary^ and it became 
every day more necessary that something decisive should be 
done. To relieve himself from this difficulty he proposed a Con- 
gress of the Powers which had been parties to the Treaties of 
Vienna : the proposal was accepted^ and it was agreed that the 
Congress should meet at Paris in January, 1860. But Kapoleon 
was fond of dabbling in pen and ink. Towards the end of the 
year he published a pamphlet entitled Le Pape et le Gongres^ 
which rendered the assembly impossible. It contained some very 
absurd ideas. Eome was to be converted into a sort of large 
monastery under the Pope ; and though the citizens were to be 
without political interests or passions, each of them would be able 
to say, Givis Eomanus sum ! Pio Hono was urged to acquiesce 
in the independence of Eomagna, to make large political reforms 
in his remaining States, and to content himself with a nominal 
sovereignty at Eome. It was maintained very truly, but hardly 
in accordance with the keeping of Prench troops at Eome, that 
the less territory the Holy Father had to govern the less would 
his spiritual authority be exposed to vicissitudes. This line of 
argument raised a storm thxpughout Europe, and put an end to 
the Congress. The French Emperor followed up his views in a 
letter to the Pope, December 31st, in which he was advised to 
place the legations, which could be recovered only by force, under 
the vicaanate of Victor Emanuel, and Europe would then guaran- 
tee him in Ms other possessions. But such views suited not Pio 
Nono nor his adviser, Cardinal Antonelli. About the same time, 
by replacing Walewski as Foreign Minister by Thoiivenel, Napo- 
leon proclaimed the end of all hostile diplomacy towards Italy. 
Indeed, between the signing of the preliminaries of Viilafranca 
and the execution of the Treaties of Zurich his views had already 
begun to waver. In a letter to Victor Emanuel (October 20th) 
he had proposed several variations from the Viilafranca pro- 
gramme, though the idea of restoring the sovereigns was pre- 
served in the main. In the same letter he still adhered to his 
scheme of a federative union under the Pope f from which also 
before the end of the year he began to vary. Such was the wisdom 
and consistency of these idees Napoleomennes I 

The ministry of La Marmora and Eatazzi, which had become 
unpopular, seemed unequal to the importance of the crisis, and on 
the 20th of January, 1860, Cavour accepted a recall to power. 
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The vacillation of Napoleon encouraged Mm to attempt annexa- 
tion of the central provinces. Napoleon now withdrew from the 
responsibility of the situation which he had himself created. He 
recalled the French army of occupation from Lombardy^ and left 
Cavour to proceed at his own risk ; only stipulating that in case 
the annexation of the duchies to Piedmont should be effected^ 
France was to receive Savoy and Nice as the price. A clear 
breach of the stipulations of Villafranca. There could be no doubt 
as to the wishes of the population of the centl'al provinces^ and to 
please Napoleon Cavour adopted his favourite method of a plebis- 
die. It was held with a favourable result on the 11th of March, 
and a week afterwards Tuscany and ^Emilia were declared, by a 
royal decree, annexed to Piedmont. Elections were then held 
throughout the newly- constituted State for the first Italian Par- 
liament. This assembly confirmed the annexations, but not with- 
out violent though ineffectual opposition, led by Eatazzi, to the 
cession of Nice and Savoy. By the cession of Nice, Garibaldis 
birth-place, Cavour incurred his implacable hatred. The English 
cabinet, with Lord Palmerston at the head, made some abortive 
attempts to prevent the cession of Savoy and Nice to France, 
Even Austria refused to interfere, and, apparently from domestic 
difficulties, quietly acquiesced in the flagrant violation of treaties. 

Thus the French Emperor obtained his share of the Plombi^res 
programme by means which he had neither contemplated, ap- 
proved, nor promoted ; whilst Cavour saw indeed the Piedmontese 
kingdom enlarged beyond his expectations, but with the annoying 
circumstance that Napoleon had not fairly earned the ceded pro- 
vinces. For the present, however, he was prepared to acquiesce 
in what had been done, and to leave the completion of ’his plans 
to some future opportunity, when an unexpected enterprise of 
Gaiibaldi^s— which, but for its success, would have been deemed 
one of the rashestand most foolish ever undertaken — opened out 
to him the prospect of a kingdom more extensive than he had ever 
dreamt of, even that of all united Italy. 

The population of Sicily was dissatisfied with the government, 
and ripe for revolt. On the I7th of April a Sicilian deputation 
had requested Victor Emanuel, then at Florence, to take posses- 
sion of the island, which, under present circumstances, he de- 
clined to do. But Garibaldi saw before him a magnificent field of 
enterprise. With the help of Mazzini he collected at Genoa a band 
of volunteers called the Thousand,^^ and on the night of the 5th 
of May he embai'ked them on board two steamers which he had 
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forciDly seized. He landed at Marsala mthont opposition^ tkougli 
two Neapolitan frigates were cruising in the neighbourhood. As 
he marched towards Palermo his little force was increased bj 
insurgents and by deserters from the Neapolitan army. After 
some skirmishes at Monreale and Calatafimi^ Palermo was entered 
almost without opposition, although there were more than 20,000 
regular troops in the city and neighbourhood. The commandant 
signed a capitulation on board an English man-of-war. Gari- 
baldf s progress was now easy. The royal troops, though far out- 
numbering his, retired into Messina, after making a last stand at 
Melazzo. 

Cavour was alarmed as well as surprised at Garibaldi^s rapid 
success. The hatred which Garibaldi entertained for him, had 
prevented any concert between them ,* but Gavour, though aware 
of the enterprise, did nothing to arrest it. He would have pre- 
ferred a federal union between North and South Italy to annexa- 
tion; but when he saw that Garibaldi would pretty certainly 
succeed, he directed Admiral Persano to help him with the Italian 
fleet. The state of the Neapolitan dominions promised an easy 
triumph. Francis II., who had recently succeeded to the crown 
on the death of his fathei*, Ferdinand II. (May 22nd, 1860), had 
contrived in two or three months to alienate the affection of his 
subjects by puerile reactionary attempts. Garibaldi, crossing the 
Straits early in August, marched upon Naples without striking a 
blow. Francis betrayed helpless irresolution. Instead of oppos- 
ing the invader, he tried conciliation by granting a constitution, 
offered to join Victor Emanuel against Austria, appealed to France 
and England for help, and on Garibaldi’s approach retired to Capua 
with 50,000 men ! 

It now became necessary for Cavour to take some decisive 
step. Garibaldi, elated by his wonderful success, seemed to con- 
sider himself Dictator of all Italy, a title which he had already 
assumed with regard to Sicily and Naples. He talked openly 
of going to Eome and Venice ; steps which would necessarily 
produce a collision with either France or Austria, perhaps with 
both. He wrote to Victor Emanuel demanding the dismissal 
of Cavour and Farini. Cavour knew that Garibaldi did not share 
the views of Mazzini and the republicans, though he had many of 
them in Ms Tanks, and that he sincerely desired Italian unity 
under the sceptre of Victor Emanuel. Gavour let him know that 
the King and his government confided in him, but at the same 

V. ; k k 
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time resolved to take the movement ont of Ms hands. ^ To facili- 
tate matters, he is said to have tampered with and bribed several 
of Francis II .•’s officers and conncillors, and even members of the 
Eoyal family itself. 

Garibaldis progress could be unvested only by force, for he was: 
deaf to all considerations of policy. But to use force it would be 
necessary to violate international law, by marching an army 
through the Papal States. Fortunately, the Pope, or rather his 
counsellor, Antonelli, had afforded a pretext for such a step. 
Eome dreamt of nothing less than reconquering Romagna, and 
with that view had formed a legion of adventurers of all nations, 
of whom the distinguished French g*eneral, Lamoriciere, an enthu- 
siast for the Pope, accepted the command. This force, which 
amounted to about 10,000 men, was a menace to Piedmont, 
threatening to crush the new Italian kingdom between itself and 
the Austrians posted on the Po. Antonelli having refused to 
dismiss it, Cavour seized the pretext to despatch an army through 
the Marches to arrest GaribaldFs progress. Napoleon had been 
previously consulted, who, as in the case of the annexations, left 
Cavour to act on Ms own responsibility. A large Piedmontese 
force, under Generals Cialdini and Fanti, defeated Lamoriciere, - 
September 18th, at Castelfidardo, near Ancona, into which city 
the French general retired ; but as the Italian fleet, under Per- 
sano, began to bombard it, he was obliged to capitulate. 

Fortunately, Francis II., by disputing Garibaidfs passage of 
the Yoltiirno, October 1st, had arrested his march, and thus un- 
wittingly aided Cavour^ s policy by giving the Italian army time 
to come up. Victor Emanuel had now joined Cialdini and accom- 
panied his march. They fell in with Garibaldi at Teano, when 
the King gave him his hand, with the laconic address, Gmzie^^ 
(I thank you). Their united forces now marched to Naples, 
which the King’ and the Dictator entered in the same carriage. 
Garibaldi had exchanged Ms characteristic red shirt for a uniform, 
but he declined the offer of a field-marshaFs baton. 

Garibaldi, disappointed and disgusted, retired soon after to 
Caprera. Before doing so, in his capacity of Neapolitan Dictator, 
he proclaimed Victor Emanuel ^^King of Italy But it was 
determined that the Two Sicilies should choose their own sovereign 
by plebiscite ; and, due precautions being taken, Victor Emanuel 
was elected at the end of October. He declined, however, to 

^ CaToiir writes at this time : II s’agit de saiiver ITtalie des efcrangers, des maiivais 
principes, et des foils; that is, the Austrians, the Masizinians, and the Garibaldians. 
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assume that title till it should be conferred on him by a National 
Assembly. The first paidiament of the now almost united Italy, 
assembled at Turin, proclaimed Victor Emanuel as its Sovereign, 
March 14th, 1861. Francis II. had already surrendered. He 
had retired with the remnant of his forces into Gaeta, where he 
was besieged by the Piedmontese army united with the Garibal- 
dians. The siege was protracted through the equivocal conduct 
of the French fleet, which seemed at first disposed to protect the 
town. This proceeding, which has been ascribed to various 
motives on the part of Napoleon III., was probably caused by ir- 
resolution. It is certain that he disliked the annexation of the Two 
Sicilies to Piedmont, but he hesitated to strike a blow to prevent 
it. On the withdrawal of the French fleet, and consequent bom- 
bardment of the town by that of Persano, it capitulated, February 
18th. It had made an heroic defence, during which the Neapo- 
litan Queen, Maria of Bavaria, displayed remarkable courage. 
Francis II. and his consort then retired to Rome. Messina, the last 
place which held out for the Royal cause, surrendered March 13 th. 

Thus Cavour^s policy had succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. Instead of a kingdom of 11,000,000 souls, he had 
realized one of double that number. His success in North Italy 
was, indeed, of a very different kind from that in the South, but 
both showed the versatility of his talent. The kingdom of North 
Italy was the calculated result of a long chain o'lr policy ; in the 
annexation of South Italy, his merit lies not in any preconcerted 
plan, but in his knowing how to use and direct the daring, but 
thoughtless, adventurer who had brought it about without his 
foreknowledge, and even perhaps, at first, against his will. The 
state of Europe favoured the operation, which was approved by 
some Powers and seriously opposed by none. They regarded the 
Neapolitan revolution as fait acGomph\ the conduct of which was 
at all events better in the hands of a constitutional king than in 
those of republicans and anarchists. Napoleon, indeed, when ap- 
pealed to by the Pope, made some show of displeasure, and for a 
time reGalled his Ambassador from Turin; an example which was 
followed by Russia and Prussia. Austria, whose domestic troubles 
prevented her from interfering, contented herself with protesting. 
The British Cabinet was not averse to the aggrandizement of 
Italy, and was satisfied with Cavour^s engagement not to attack 
Austria, and to make no more cessions to France. Francis 
Joseph could obtain no promise of aid either from Prussia or 
Russia. The Italian cause was favourably viewed in North 
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Germany. On the accession of the Eegent William to* the 
Prussian throne on the death of his brother^ January 2iadj 1861^ 
Cavour sent General La Marmora to Berlin to represent that the 
interests of the two countries were identical— the establishment 
of national hegemony.^ But Bismarck had not yet appeared as 
protagonist on the political scene^ and Prussian views on that 
point were not clearly defined. 

Cavour had achieved much, but a great deal still remained to 
be done. Italian unity was not complete while Venetiaand Eonie 
held out } and their annexation promised to bo a work of much 
greater difficulty than that of the other provinces. The Piedmon- 
tese rule remained to be consolidated in South Italy, where it was 
far from popular. When Victor Emanuel visited Sicily, his re- 
ception was the reverse of flattering. Great part of the Southern 
Italians were Garibaldians or Mazzinians. On the Fete of the 
Nativity at Naples, the hamhinOy or infant Christ, was dressed in 
Garibaldian costume. Frequent risings took place in the pro- 
vinces, which were encouraged by the ex-King* Francis II. at 
Eome, and by the priests, who sometimes led them. The French 
garrison at Eome also indirectly encouraged, or at all events 
countenanced, the half robber, half royalist bands, which disturbed 
the Neapolitan dominions. 

Of the Venetian and the Eoman questions, the latter was by 
far the more difficult one. The liberation of Venice concerned 
only one foreign Powei’, and must be left to opportunities. The 
annexation of Eome touched the views and interests of all Oatholic 
States, and involved the formidable opposition of the Church. 
The more ardent Ultramontanists maintained that the indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of the Pope were necessary to his spiritual 
security; that he must be free not only at home from the domina- 
tion of popular assemblies, but also abroad from the dictation of 
foreign Powers; and that for these ends the possession of 
sovereign temporal power was indispensable.*'^ The first of these 
postulates would make the Pope an absolute and irresponsible 
despot ; the second is absurd and impossible. To make it feasible, 
the Pontiff should be the greatest of all military potentates, for so 
long as there is a greater he may be liable to dictation. And, as 
a matter of fact, he had not been able for many years to hold his 
own territories without the help of foreign bayonets. The 

^ On this point Cavour remarked : p. 468. A remarkable prediction. 
“Lalliance de la Prusse avec le Pied- * See La Soimrainet^ JPojitiJieale, par 
mont agrandi est 4crite dans le livre futur Monseigneur Diijpaiiloup, Eveque d'Or- 
de Thistoire.” Mazade, Vie de Cavotcr^ Mans, p. 30 sqq. 
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Austrians liad held Romagna for him since 1 848^ and as soon as 
p they eyacnated it^ the population threw off his yoke. At the 

I present moment he was maintained in his own episcopal city only 

by a French garrison. These evils were incurred through his 
temporal power ; without which his spiritual authority would have 
been greater and more respected. His temporal sovereignty 
was a relic of the dark ages^ a political solecism in modern Europe^ 
and utterly opposed to the most cherished principles of modern 
society. The views still entertained by the Roman Court are 

shown in the Encyclic known as Quanta Gum, drawn up by the 

Jesuit Perron e^ and with the annexed Syllahus, or list of errors, 
published in December, 1864. Liberty of conscience and of wor- 
ship are treated as hallucinations ; the independence of the civil 
power^ the liberty of teaching and of the press, together with 
I many other things which more enlightened nations regard as their 
I dearest privileges are forbidden. 

: Cavour^s religious views were liberal, but free from that morbid 

hatred of the Church which characterized most of the revolu- 
tionists. His maxim was Libera OMesa in libero State — a free 
• Church in a free State, in accordance with which he held that the 
Pope^s temporal power must fall. He suppressed some of the 
more useless monastic Orders, but he retained such as did good 
by teaching or by charitable acts, as the Scaurs de Gharite and 
others. He had at first hoped to conciliate the Pope by friendly 
negotiations, which proved fruitless. They were renewed, with 
the privity of the French Emperor, after the march of the Sar- 
dinian army through the Papal territories. Pio Nono was offered 
a large patrimony, absolute property in the Yatican and other 
palaces, the maintenance of his sovereign rights, prerogatives, 
and inviolability, with freedom from State interference in the 
i affairs of the Church. Antonelli affected for a while to listen, 
perhaps to get at the bottom of the Piedmontese plans, then 
i suddenly broke off the negotiations. 

j To effect the legislative and administrative assimilation of so 

many very different provinces ; to reorganize the army of the 
new kingdom I to fuse into a single budget those of six or seven 
States, while embarrassed at the outset by a deficit of 500 
million francs (20 millions sterling); to allay the disturbances 
caused by Garibaldians, Mazzinians, and Neapolitan Royalists — 
such were the gigantic tasks to be undertaken in consolidating 
i united Italy. It was necessary to dissolve Garibaldf s army, 
I which was done as gently as possible. Some of the chiefs were 

i 









made generalsj wliile many of the officers accepted commissions 
in the national army. Garibaldi foamed with rage at Caprera. 
He overwhelmed Cavonr and the moderate liberals with abuse as 
traitors^ and demanded a national arming. Eicasoli now stepped 
in, and in an eloquent speech in the Chamber denounced Gari- 
baldi ; pretending, however, to believe that the abuse ascribed to 
him of Cavonr and the majority of the Parliament must be a 
calumny. Garibaldi appeared in the Chamber, April 18th, in 
his red shirt and American cloak, and amidst violent uproar 
accused Cavonr of fomenting fratricidal war. But he failed to 
shake the firm and constant mind of the great Minister, who 
persisted in his resolution to dismiss the volunteers. The King 
brought about an interview between them at the palace, and 
there was an apparent reconciliation. Cavonr carried his point, 
and Garibaldi returned to Caprera. 

This hand-to-hand fight with the popular, but unreflecting, 
hero, gave a rude and fatal shock to Gavour^s health, already 
undermined by the multiplicity of his cares and labours. On 
the night of May 29th he was seized with a violent illness. 
Bleeding, the favourite Italian practice, seemed at first to relieve 
him; but ho soon grew delirious, and on the 6th of June he died. 
There will be few dissentient voices as to his merits. He was 
essentially the founder of the kingdom of Italy. 

Eicasoli, a declared enemy of the priests, now for a time 
became Prime Minister. Napoleon made him promise to tmder- 
take nothing against Eome, and Prench intrigues used the de- 
mocratic faction, animated by Mazzini and led by Eatazzi, to 
overthrow him. Eatazzi then occupied his post. Garibaldi, 
meanwhile ill at ease in his retirement, was plotting the seizure 
of Venice and Eome. He held a great democratic Congress at 
Genoa, in March, 1862, and assembled volunteer corps at Ber- 
gamo and Brescia, with intent to invade Yenetia, but Eatazzi 
caused the greater part of them to be disarmed. In the following 
June, Garibaldi, relying on the hatred of the Neapolitans and 
Sicilians for the Sardinian government, attempted another in- 
surrection in that quarter, with the view of marching on Eome. 
He landed in Sicily and passed over to Calabria with some 1,200 
men. But General Cialdini, who had been despatched with 
some troops to arrest his progress, caught him at Aspromonte as 
it were in a trap. His men were dispersed, he himself wounded 
in the foot, and carried to Spezia. 

The repression of Garibaldi^s attempt showed Victor Emanuel 
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stroiiig enong^li to maintain order^ and on tlie strength of ' it lio 
claimed to be put in possession of Eome^ when he eng^aged to 
guarantee the Pope^s spiritual headship. This demand offended 
Ifapoleon and occasioned a change both in the French and 
Italian Ministry. At Paris, Tliouvenel was replaced by Dronyn 
de Lhuys, who was more favourable to the Pope; at Turin, Ea- 
tazzi was succeeded by Farini. It was the policy of Napoleon to 
keep Victor Emanuel weak in South Italy, and so dependent on 
him. With the same view apparently, the French garrison at 
Eome continued to connive at secret armings in favour of Francis 
II., and during two years there were constant skirmishes in the 
mountains, attended not only with much bloodshed, but also with 
the most horrible atrocities. Eobbery, rape, murder, nay tor- 
ture with barbarous refinements of cruelty, were the order of the 
day. 

At length, in the autumn of 1864, a suspected new coalition 
among the northern Powers induced Napoleon to alter liis views. 
The evacuation of Rome would, it was thought, conciliate Eng- 
land and sow dissension among the new allies — Protestant Prus- 
sia, schismatic Russia, and Catholic Austria. There was at that 
time some misundei'standing between the French and English 
Cabinets. England had given a flat refusal to Napoleon^s pro- 
posal of a Congress in November, 1863, while the enthusiastic 
reception of Garibaldi in England in the spring of 1864 had 
caused the Italian government much embarrassment. On the 
loth of September of that year a definitive Convention was con- 
cluded between France and Italy on the subject of Eome. Victor 
Emanuel undertook not to attack the Pope^s dominions, and to 
protect them from all external assaults, while Napoleon on his 
side agTeed to the gradual withdrawal of his troops from Eome^ 
to be completed within two years. The formation of a papal 
army, recruited from various countries, sufficient to maintain the 
Pope% authority without menacing Italy, was allowed. As the 
French Emperor demanded some material guarantee, the removal 
of the Italian capital from Turin to Florence within six months 
was arranged by a protocol appended to the Convention.^ The 
news of the change of capital caused a riot at Turin, accGmpaii.ied 
with considerable loss of life. To appease these disturbances the 
ministry was dismissed, and La Marmora, of Piedmontese origin, 
made President of the Council. The riots, however, were re- 
newed in January, 18651 it is supposed at the instigation of 

^ . Text.of tiie App. p.'958. 
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Mazzini. There were cries of Abasso il and on the Srd of 
February Victor Emanuel left Turin for Florence. 

Italy was now gradually taking her place among the great 
European Powers, By the end of 1865 she had been recognized 
by most of them. In the autumn of 1864 xiiistria herself had 
proposed to do so on the base of uti 'possidetis^ on the sole condi- 
tion that she should not be attacked for a certain number of 
years. Thus, for the sake of her material interests^ she was pre- 
pared to abandon not only her allies the Italian potentates^, but 
even the Holy Father himself. But public opinion in Italy 
would not have allowed the formal relinquishment of Venice. 
The internal nnity of Italy was confirmed January 1st, 1866_, when 
the newmodes of law came into operation throughout the annexed 
provinces. The principal features of them were cml mamages 
— a blow at the clergy — and the equal division of property among 
children of both sexes — a blow at the aristocracy. In the foreign 
policy of the newly-created nation the first most remarkable 
features are her treaties with Prussia, first by joining the Zolh 
verem towards the end of 1865, and on the 10th of April of the 
next year by that momentous alliance which was attended with 
such prodigious effects for both countries. But to explain these 
matters we must take a retrospect of German afiairs, which we 
have brought down in the preceding chapter to the establishment 
of the Prussian Regency in 1858. 

The internal troubles of Auftria already adverted to — one of 
the principal causes of the loss of Lombardy — ^became after that 
catastrophe matter for serious consideration with the imperial 
Cabinet. Financial affairs, chiefly intrusted to Jews, were badly 
managed, and the debt continually increased. The army, admi- 
nistered by incompetent persons, daily deteriorated. The superior 
officers adopted a brutal tone towards their subalterns, called the 

Russian manner,^^ and these again used the cane unsparingly 
on the men. An open contempt was displayed for religion, and 
profanity became the tone of the Court. To these sources of 
weakness and decay were added open discontent, and even rebel- 
lion, in some of the various provinces constituting the ill-cemented 
Austrian empire. 

These latter evils were the most pressing. To meet them 
reforms were made in the various provincial Landsiage, or parlia- 
ments, and a new constitution was framed for the whole empire, 
which was proclaimed February 26th, 1861. The Emperor 
opened the new Reichstag y or imperial parliament. May 1st. It 
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consisted of an Upper and Lower House^ tlie first- named for life 
bj tbe Emperor^ while the second was composed of 343 delegates 
from the different provincial Landstage, Toleration was held 
out for Protestants, which pleased many of the Hungarians, but 
the Archbishops, who commonly obeyed in silence, ventured to 
express a hope that the Catholic character of the monarchy would 
not be destroyed; and the Tyrolese, who are bigoted papists, 
refused to carry out the new regulations. 

It soon became evident that the new constitution would not 
work. The Hungarians and Croats refused to recognize it, and 
sent no delegates to the Reiolisiag, Bohemia quietly enjoyed 
these quarrels, while the Magyars, under Deak^s leadership, re- 
solved to recover the national rights which they had lost by their 
rebellion in 1849; but, for fear of Russia, they offered only a 
passive resistance. Kossuth, indeed, in London, and Garibaldi 
in Italy, agitated for an insurrection in Venetia and Dalmatia, to 
be followed by a rising in Hungary, but without effect. General 
Benedek, a Hungarian by birth, was sent to conciliate his fellow- 
countrymen, but neither his persuasions nor his threats had any 
result. Addresses poured in demanding the constitution of 1848, 
and Francis Joseph at length consented to the assembling of a 
Hungarian Parliament, which was opened April 2nd, 1861. 

The programme of the constitutional party was that Hungary 
was no Austrian province, but a substantive kingdom, having 
only a personal union with Austria; that the abdicated Emperor 
Ferdinand, now residing at Prague, their lawful king, was not 
justified in having transferred the crown of St. Stephen to his 
nephew without the consent of the Hungarian nation ; but if he 
would declare his abdication, and if Francis Joseph would submit 
to be ci’owned after the ancient fashion, no further resistance 
would be offered. The Emperor would not listen to these condi- 
tions. He dismissed the Assembly, sent large bodies of troops 
into Hungary, and collected the taxes by force. The result will 
be .seen in the following chapter. 

Whilst Austria thus presented aU the symptoms of decay, 
Prussia, her younger and more vigorous rival, was pi’eparing for 
the struggle for supren3acy. Under the weak reign of Frederick 
William lY., and the administration of what was called the Kfetiz 
party, she had considerably retrograded. The accession of the 
Prince of Prussia to the Regency threw somewhat more vigour 
into the counsels of the Berlin Cabinet. But some years were still 
to elapse' during ... which Prussia: submitted,- for. the. most part, to 
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follow in tte wake of Austria. The programme of the Regent'^and 
of the new Ministry under Prince Hohenzollern Sigmaringen^ a 
puisne prince of the royal house^ was to discountenance all liberal 
revolutions^ to respect Roman Catholic rights, but, at the same 
time, to cherish the evangelical union, to patronize learning and 
science, and, above all, to bestow especial care upon the army. 
The accession of the Regent to the Prussian throne, by the death 
of his brother, January 2nd, 1861, and the deaths in the same 
year of General Von Gerlach and Privy Councillor Stahl, two of 
the leaders of the Kreuz party, did not at first cause much altera- 
tion in the policy of the Berlin Cabinet. William I. was deeply 
imbued with feudal notions, and the idea of sovereignty by the 
grace of God. Although of the seven preceding kings of his 
house, the first only, Frederick I., had been crowned, William 
celebrated his coronation with great pomp at Eonigsberg, 
October 18th. Taking* the crown from the altar, he placed it on 
his own head, and then on Ms queeMs. In his address to the 
Parliament, he observed : The rulers of Prussia receive their 
crown from God; therein lies its holiness, which is unassailable.'’^ 
But he failed not to intimate that he would listen to their advice. 
This speech, taken in connection with some measures of the 
Cabinet, was regarded by the Liberals as reactionary, and threaten- 
ing a return to absolutism. That party had a majority in the 
Parliament which assembled in January, 1862, and offered so 
violent an opposition that Prince Hohenzollern retired in favour 
of Prince Hohenlohe Ingelfingen* A new Parliament proved 
equally refractory. The FortsohrUt party, as it was called, or 
Party of Progress, was, indeed, pleased with the recognition of 
Italy, and with the treaty between the ZoUverein and Prance, 
effected in March, 1862 ; but, in other respects, the parliamentary 
opposition was just as violent as before. The new Ministry was in 
turn compelled ‘to retire, when the King named Herr Bismarck 
Schonhausen President of the Oonncil, or Prime Minister, who 
from this moment may be said to have guided the destinies of 
Germany as Cavour had previously done those of Italy. But 
before describing his administration, it will be necessary to take a 
brief view of Germany, and the relations of the two great rival 
Powers. 

To compare Bismarck with Cavour implies that their work was 
a good deal alike; and, indeed, the state of Germany at this time 
bore considerable resemblance to that of Italy. It presents the 
picture of a struggle for national unity achieved at last, as in 
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, Italy^ by its cHef military Power^ under the guidance of a remark- 
able statesman. In both countries these Powers were ruled by 
patriotic and energetic sovereigns^ soldiers by profession. But 
some differences must be observed. Germany had already a fede- 
rative union^ and was not made up^ like Italy^ of a number of 
wholly independent States. In Germany^ again^ the struggle was 
entirely national. There was no foreigner to be expelled^ no need 
of foreign aid. But the most striking point of difference is that 
Germany contained two great military Powers^ by whose rivalry 
and collision, and the ultimate ascendancy of one of them, unity 
was effected. Besides these two Powers, there was a number of 
middling and minor States, fearful of losing the prerogatives con- 
ferred upon them by the treaties of Vienna, and as they could not 
stand alone, for the most part satellites of Austria. But their 
safety chiefly lay in keeping both Austria and Prussia from be- 
coming predominant, and in fomenting the mutual hatred and 
jealousy of those Powers. Hence these middle States were the 
chief obstruction to German unity. At one time, as we have said, 
under the leadership of Von Beust, the Saxon Minister, they en- 
tertained the idea of effecting a union among themselves, and thus 
forming a German Triad, which would have made confusion worse 
confounded. During the period under review, therefore, the 
interest of German history centres in the disputes between 
Austria and Prussia. These concerned, of course, questions relat- 
ing to the Confederation, such as the fortifying and garrisoning 
.of federal fortresses, like Ulm and Eastadt, the government of 
electoral Hesse, and questions of the like nature. These have now 
lost all interest for the general reader, and we therefore pass 
them over. 

The war in Italy and peace of Villafranca had much iiifl.uence 
on German affairs. They not only widened the breach between 
Austria and Prussia — -the former Power complaining that she had 
been shamefully abandoned — but also caused a great national 
movement, by having displayed the impotence of the Confedera- 
tion. One of their first effects was the foundation of the National- 
verein^ or National Association, formed at Eisenach. .towards .the 
end of July, 1859, by the radical Hanoverian, Baron Benigsen, 
and Herr Metz, of Darmstadt,, and patronized by Duke Ernest II. 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha. Its programme was to substitute for the 
Bund the German Constitution of 1848— -a German Parliament 
constituent and sovereign, and Germany united under the hege- 
mony of Piuissia, with. Austria' excluded...- This ■association, was 
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soon after opposed by anotiier_, called the .Eeforniverem^ founded 
in 1862 by wbat was called the Great German Party. The national 
interests were the watchword of both; but the first was for 
Prussia, the second for Austria. h[either of them, however, diS 
anything but talk. 

The history of the German Btmd, as Professor Von Sybel ias 
remarked, is the history of a protracted malady, which began with 
its birth in 1815. By means of its Diet, a Congress of ftinces, 
manipulated with consummate skill ly Metteriiich, Austria and 
the reactionary party had triumphed for a long series of years, 
and even at Berlin. Bismarck himself, though a Prussian 
had been, as we have said, a member of the Kreir: party, and an 
advocate of Austrian supremacy. His experience as Prussian 
envoy at the Diet, and subsequent ambassadorships to Paris and 
St. Petersburg, altered and extended his views. He saw that 
Germany, to be strong, must be reconstructed^ that Prussia alone 
was equal to the task, but not before she had ])oen strengthened. 
Soon after his accession to power, he is said to have remarked 
that the questions which agitated the Gorman Fatherland could 
not be decided by speeches and votes, Init by blood and iron. 
With this view, assisted by Von Boon, the ^Minister at War, he 
reformed and increased the army. Henec tlie parliamentary op- 
position to which we have alluded. The democrats hated nothing 
so much as a strong government, and Bismarck was assailed with 
the most virulent abuse. ■ But he persisted in, Ms plans, in which 
he was supported by King William I., who declared in the ■ 
Chamber that the reformation of the army was his own work, that 
he was proud of it, and would carry it through. 

The Zolherein^ or Customs Union, formed by Prussia, enabled 
her to speak^ with authority. Austria was excluded from the' 
treaty with Prance already mentioned, and to the minor States 
she intimated that if they would not join it they must quit the 
Zollverem. The demand of Austria for admittance was supported 
by these States, who threatened to quit the Zollverem in case of 
refusal. But Prussia, persisted, .well knowing that the benefits 
which they derived from it were greater than anything that 
Austria could offer to them. This of course inflamed the quarrel 
between the two great Powers. Austria now proposed to several 
of the States a separate Parliament for general affairs, to sit side 
by side with the Diet. The proposal was supported by the four 
German Kings and several Princes. Bismarck now adopted a high 
tone. He declared that Prussia would not bow to a majority 
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of tne Diet^ arid was not bound to do so by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Austria was further incensed by a remark ascribed to Bis- 
marck^ that she should remove her capital to Ofen ; which^ indeed^ 
would have been more central for her dominions.* 

The unpopularity of the home government of Prussia seemed 
to offer an opportunity for attack. After some secret negotiations^ 
Austria invited the minor German Sovereigns to a Furstentag at 
Frankfort, August, 1863. William I. was kept in the dark till 
the last hour, and refused to attend. In this Assembly, Austria 
proposed a new constitution, which, as it never came to anything, 
we need not detail. Its main features were, a sort of Directory 
of five Princes, with the Austrian Emperor as President, superior 
to the Bund; a confederate tribunal and a national parliament, 
but of a very circumscribed sort, in which Prussia was sure to be 
outvoted. This, it was thought, if carried into effect, would tie 
Prussians hands ; if she rejected it, she might be denounced as the 
enemy of German unity. Prussia steadily rejected the importu- 
nities of the minor Sovereigns to attend the meeting, and the 
project came to nothing. ^ 

Austria now changed her front. Count Eechberg, her Minister, 
determined on conciliating Prussia. This unexpected union of 
the two Powers staggered the middle States, neutralized the 
power of the Diet, and paralyzed the patriotic associations. But 
the Nationalverein had already abandoned the cause of Prussia 
on account of the defensive treaty which she had made with 
Russia (February 8th, 1863), on the breaking out of the Polish 
insurrection. The German democrats represented this treaty as 
an offensive one, and the ’Nationalverein resolved to abandon its 
former Gotha programme so long as Bismarck should be Minister. 
The Prussian Chamber displayed the most violent animosity 
towards the Ministry, and the historian, Von Sybel, took a lead- 
ing part in the attacks upon it. The President of the Assembly 
sometimes prevented the Ministers from speaking, who declared 
that they would not again enter the House unless freedom of 
speech were guaranteed to them. And, supported by the King, 
they set at defiance the contumacious opposition of the Chamber. 

The Polish Ixsurrectiok just adverted to broke out at the 
beginning of 1863. Grave symptoms of discontent had mani- 
fested themselves in Poland a year or two before on the occasion of 
the police having interfered with an anniversary celebration of 
the Polish factory over the Russians at Grochow in 1831, Some 
lives were lost in the riot which.ensued this i*ankied in the minds 
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of the Poles; a general mourning was adopted^ even bj^tlie 
women j and other tokens of discontent were displayed. The in- 
surrection came at a very inopportune moment for Eussia. She 
was again looking after the sick many’s property^ and had been 
stirring up revolt in the Christian provinces of Turkey^ which was 
to break out in 1863, but did not take effect. Great quantities of 
arms had been sent into Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia; the 
Herzegovina and Montenegro were in open insurrection ; and in 
Greece the revolution was preparing which hurled Otho from the 
throne.^ In these circumstances an attempt was made to con- 
ciliate the Poles. For this purpose the Emperor Mexander sent 
his brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, to Warsaw^ in June, 
1862. Constantine had been recalled from his travels in the pre- 
ceding year on account of some disturbances in Russia, and par- 
ticularly at St. Petersburg. He was bold and energetic, and the 
partisan of a vigorous autocracy in Russia, which he thought 
alone compatible with its condition ; but at the same time, by his 
travels in Prance and England, he had imbibed many of the 
liberal ideas of th| time, and a taste for progress. He was ac- 
companied to Warsaw by the Marquis Wielopolski, a native Pole, 
who was made chief of the Polish Council. Wielopolski enter- 
tained the impracticable idea of reconciling the Poles and Russians, 
and uniting them in the Panslavist interest. 

In Russia itself much discontent existed, principally excited by 
the emancipation* of the serfs, begun in 1857. Alexander II. has 
received great credit for his humanity in this measure, but it ap- 
pears rather to have been dictated by policy, with a view to break 
the power of the nobles. The alliance of despotism with extreme 
democracy and the lowest classes of society is a fact that has been 
often illustrated in our own time. Alexander's principal design 
was to withdraw the serfs from the influence of their masters, the 
boyarSy and place them under his own. The measure caused 
great discontent among the nobles and educated classes, who now 
saw no barrier between the throne and themselves. There were 
demands for a Constitution and a Parliament, and the discontent 
was manifested by incendiarism in most of the great towns, in- 
cluding St. Petersburg. Nor was the condition of the serf im- 
proved. He was still attached to the soil and to his horde y OT com- 
munity, which spared him less than the landed proprietor had done. 
Similar measures, with the like views, were contemplated for 
Poland- 

The state of that country under Russian despotism may be in- 

^ February 16tb, 1863. He was succeeded by George of Denmark in October. 
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ferrid from the fact that in the first half of the year 1862^ nearly 
15^000 persons, or about one-fifth of the whole male population of 
Warsaw, had been thrown into the dungeons of that city. Count 
Andrew Zamoyski, selected to represent the national sentiments 
to the Czar, was seized, carried to St. Petersburg, and thence into 
exile. Alexander II. was for some time doubtful what course to 
pursue. There were two sets of counsellors. The old Eussian, or 
Muscovite party, to which Prince Gortschakoff belonged, followed 
the traditional policy of the Emperor Kicholas, and was for mild 
and conciliatory measures, with certain reforms. On the other 
hand, the German, or Young Russia party, incited by Prussia, 
was for using the greatest severity. Their counsels prevailed, and 
war to revolutionists became the order of the day. 

There can be no doubt that the Polish insurrection was purposely 
excited by Russia. The method adopted was an illegal conscrip- 
tion. Lists were made out of young men of the noble and burgher 
classes, the most troublesome to Russia, who were to be pressed 
into the army, while the peasants were left untouched. Thus one 
of two objects would be attained : either the disaffected would be 
rendered powerless, or, what was both more probable and more 
agreeable to Russian policy, a rebellion would ensue. 

The measure was executed in the most brutal manner. On the 
night of January 15th, 1863, Warsaw seemed to be suddenly con- 
verted into a town taken by assault. The conscripts marked out by 
the police were seized in their beds ; where they could not be found, 
their kinsmen, old men and boys, were dragged in their stead to 
the citadel. A few days after, the Russian ofl&cial journal an- 
nounced, with a cynical irony, that the conscription had been 
peaceably effected ! Insult added to injury was too much for 
human nature to bear, and the insurrection spimng at once into 
life. Many marked for conscription had escaped into the country, 
and were soon joined by others from different quarters. Before 
the end of January the insurrection was regularly organized with 
a central anonymous committee at Warsaw. 

W'B cannot enter into the details of this disastrous struggle, in 
which the Poles displayed the greatest heroism. The spirit which 
animated them is illustrated by a combat at W engrow. The Polish 
main body having been defeated by a superior Russian force, a 
body of 200 youths, mostly nobles, to cover the retreat of their 
comrades, made a desperate charge np to the Russian guns, and 
were killed to a man. The warfare was of the guerilla kind. It 
was at first endeavoured to give the insurgents a more regular 
organization, and with this view, Langiewicz, who had served 
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under Garibaldi, was made Dictator. He collected some 12^00 
raen^ and established his head -quarters at Eadom. But he was 
interfered with hj the Polish Committee in London, and bj their 
protege Microslawshy, who wanted the chief command, and 
thwarted all his plans. Langiewicz was defeated by the Russians, 
March, 19th, and his. army dispersed. ^ He liiinself escaped into 
Galicia, .an.d was favourably received by the Austrian authori- 
ties. 

Austria.at first ostensibly favoured the Poles. The Yienna and 
St. Petersburg Cabinets were at that time far from friendly. 
Anstria suspected and feared the Russian plots to excite rebellion 
in Turkey, which could not but be prejudicial to her interests. 
Russia, the foremost a.dvocate of passive and slavish obedience, 
scruples not, when it suits her plans, to foment rebellion among 
her neighbours, Bismarck had endeavoured to draw Austria on 
the side of Russia. The treaty with Russia before mentioned made 
the question a BurojDean one. It has not been published ; but the 
chief feature of it seems to .have been to allow the Russians to 
■pursue the .Poles into Prussian territory. When the Western 
Powers, interfered, Bismarck attempted to disavow it; but prac- 
tically it was carried into efiect. The French people sympathized 
mth the Poles ; but the Germans, who were averse to them, stood , 
like, a wall between them and France. Fapoleon III. was at that 
time w.ell disposed towards the Czar, and unwilling to. compro- 
mise one. of the first of Continental alliances,' He observed', in his 
speech on opening the Chamhers in November, that Alexander 
II. had faithfully supported him during the war in Italy and the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice. France, therefore, did not pro- 
ceed beyond diplomatic action, in which she was joined by 
England and Austria. Lord John Russell drew up some pedantic 
notes in ^ which he lectured Russia on the treaties of 1815. 
Those treaties had indeed secured for Poland many rights which 
might now he sought in vain — religious freedom, liberty of 
the press, equality before the law, the sole use of the Polish 
tongue in public affairs, the filling of all posts, both civil 
and military, by Poles alone, a national representation of two 
Chambers, and several more. But of all these they had been 
deprived after the extinction of their rebellion in 1831 (above, 
p. 409 sqq.), and to invoke them now was like calling 
spirits from the vasty deep. The Russians, of course, only 
laughed in their sleeves, and more especially, perhaps, at the 
appeals which the notes contained to Russian magiianiniity and 
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clemency. Gortscliakoff made a semi-serious reply. Austria 
cared little for the Poles. Her chief anxiety was for her province 
of Galicia^ though probably she was not displeased with an oppor- 
tunity to spite Russia. Gortschakoff^s answer to her note was 
short and dry; to France he replied with protestations of good- 
will intermingled with sarcastic remarks about the dangers of 
revolutionary principles. In June the three Powers followed up 
their notes by a joint one^ in which^ on the suggestion of the 
English Cabinet^ the following six points were laid down as the 
basis of a pacification: — 1. A complete and general amnesty. 
2. national representation. 3. Public offices to be filled by Poles. 
4. Perfect religious liberty. 6. The Polish language to be the 
official one. 6. A legal sj^stem of recruiting. A suspension of 
arms was also demanded^ and a Congress of the five great Powers 
to settle the matter. Gortschakoff replied that the Czar had 
already made concessions which were contemned by the Poles; 
asserted that the centre of the insurrection was to be sought in 
the revolutionary committees in London and Paris, and refused a 
suspension of arms. The suggestion of a conference was con- 
temptuously met in the replj^ to Austria by a counter one for a 
conference of the three Powers which had divided Poland ; thus 
intimating that the Western Powers had no business to interfere. 
Russia came victorious out of the diplomatic contest. She knew 
her own will, while the counsels of the three Powers were divided 
and irresolute. The French and English ambassadors at St. Peters- 
burg* let fall, indeed, some obscure threats, and on the 3rd of 
August the three Powers renewed their representations. But the 
season was now too far advanced for naval operations in the Baltic. 
Early next month Gortschakoff announced that the discussion was 
closed. 

Meanwhile the war had proceeded with increased .intensity. 
After the defeat of Langiewicz, the Central Committee gave up 
the idea of another Dictatorship, and guerilla warfare was re- 
sumed, for which the numerous woods afforded great facilities. 
It was marked by extreme barbarity on the part of the Eiissians. 
All Polish officers captured ivere shot or hanged. Towns and 
villages were bnrnt, their inhabitants massacred, prisoners put to 
death; rape, robbery, and murder were the order of the day. 
Several Russian officers committed suicide rather than carry out 
their barbarous instructions, among them Colonel Korf, wh o 
declared that he could not reconcile his orders with his duties as 
an officer and man of honour. In the midst of these horrors, the 
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Central Committee conducted its business with wonderful secrecy^ 
under the xery eyes of the Eussian authorities. It exercised aD, " 
the functions of a regular government^ raised taxes^ granted 
passports^, and even passed sentences of death. Its commands 
were implicitly obeyed, though nobody knew whence they came. 
Once a treacherous workman betrayed to the Russians the chamber 
in which the proclamations and other papers of the Committee 
were printed. The house was surrounded, the chamber searched ; 
only a large chest was found, and in it the corpse of the traitor ! 

The insurrection had been propagated in Lithuania and the 
Eusso-Polisli provinces, but not in those belonging to x4.ustria 
and Prussia, for fear of bringing those Powers into the field. 
The mission of General Muravief into Lithuania with dictatorial 
power, was a sort of answer and defiance to the Western Powers. 
His methods were death or Siberia and confiscation. Imme- 
diately after his arrival he shot or hanged some of the chief 
landed proprietors of the province, as well as several priests and 
abbes. He emancipated the Lithuanian peasants, incited them 
against their masters, whose lands he promised them. He is com- 
puted to have driven at least a quarter of a million Lithuanians 
into the Steppes of Orenbui*g\ His fury was particulaiiy directed 
against women and priests ; women, indeed, were the soul of the 
insurrection. Ladies of the best Polish femilies carried under 
their crinolines letters, newspapers, and other packets for the 
secret Committee. If suspected, they were stopped in the streets, 
stripped, searched, and subjected to the most brutal treatment. 
The schismaticai Church of Russia has always displayed the ut- 
most intolerance and hatred towards the Roman Catholics. The 
clergy were subjected to heavy contributions, and decimated by 
arrests. Within the year 183 priests were apprehended. Colonel 
Moller, Eussian commandant in Wilkomir, said in a circular, I 
attribute all the disturbances in Poland to the inclination of the 
Romish clergy for brigandage and rebellion, which is common to 
them with Pio IX. and his Cardinals.'’^ He compelled priests to 
march against the rebels with crucifixes in their hands, and told 
them that if they were shot he would procure their speedy cano- 
nization. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, who had not acted with the 
expected vigour, quitted Warsaw in August. General De Berg 
now assumed dictatorial power, and imitated the example of 
Muravief at Wilna. He discovered some members of the secret 
government, hanged five of them, and condemned sixteen othei’s, 
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including four ladies^ to hard labour in the Siberian mines. The 
insurrection lasted through the winter ; but enough has been 
said to show its character^ and we shall pursue no further its 
disgusting details. Its whole course had been marked by many 
bloody fights^ without any general engagement. Austria gave a 
death-blow to it^ and at the same time reconciled herself with 
Eussia, by proclaiming martial law in Galicia. One of the last 
brutalities of the Eussians was the destruction of Ibiany, in the 
goveimment of Kowno^ in May, 1864, which had distinguished 
itself in the insurrection. The principal inhabitants were put to 
death, the rest were transported into remote provinces, and their 
lands distributed among Uascolnihs, or old orthodox Eussians, 
the town was razed, its very name effaced, and the new colony 
was called Mcholas.'^^ By a decree of the Czar, March 2nd, 
1864, the lands of the Polish nobles were given to the peasants, 
with only a nominal compensation. Polish officials who did not 
speak Eussian were dismissed, and the Eussian tongue was intro- 
duced into all schools. The children of the poor were forcibly 
baptized by Eussian popes ; the rich had to pay for the privilege 
of Catholic baptism. Muravief was rewarded by Alexander II. 
for his atrocities with the cross of St. Andrew ! The same policy 
wm pursued in subsequent years. In July, 1869, the Polish 
universitj^ of Warsaw was converted into a Eussian one, and all 
lectures were to be in that tongue. Shopkeepers and innkeepers 
were forbidden to answer an address in Polish ; the speaking of 
that language aloud in the streets was prohibited ; nay, furthers 
and mothers were forbidden to teach it to their children ! A 
German author has truly remarked, that though some of the 
tyrants of antiquity turned whole populations out of their lands 
and homes, and sent them into strange lands, there is no in- 
stance of their having deprived them of the use of their mother 
tongue.^ 

Thus Eussia stamped out the Polish nation, regardless alike of 
treaties, of the rights of property, nay, of all feelings of humanity, 
and the plainest laws of civilized nations. 

^ Ariid, 1867-1871, B. i. S, 352. 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 


T he attention of Europe was diverted from iinliappj Poland 
by other scenes of injustice^ tbougii not of equal atrocity — • 
the German war against Denmark^ and mutilation of that king- 
dom. The Danish constitution of 1855 was a source of constant 
disputes with Germany, but we shall pass them over till the year 
1863, when they were brought to a crisis. With the view of 
getting rid of German interference, Holstein, a member of the 
German Bund^ was declared, by a Danish ordinance of March 
23rd, to be autonomous and only personally united with Den- 
mark. This measure, it was stated in the preamble, was in 
accordance with the demands of the German Bund^ but not to be 
considered definitive. In fact, however, the Germans wanted, 
something more. They desired that Schleswick, as well as Hol- 
stein, should be autonomous, and that the two duchies should be 
united ; and they asserted that in thus separatiBg their consti- 
tutions, it was the purpose of Denmark to annex Schleswick. 
Xor was this charge without some colour. In the preceding 
January the Danish States, or Bigsdag^ had voted an address to 
the King that he should persist in his endeavours to draw Schles- 
wick to Denmark, to which probably he ■was not disinclined. 
And the marriage of Alexandra, daughter of Christian of Gliicks- 
burg, who, by the Treaty of London, 1852, had been recognized 
as heir to the Danish throne, to the Prince of Wales (March 
10th, 1863), may have encouraged the aspirations of the Danish 
court by the hopes of a strong alliance. 

In the following August Austria and Prussia demanded that 
the Danish constitution of 1855 should be abrogated; that the 
project of a new constitution should be submitted to an assembly 
of the four Danish States, viz. Denmark proper, Schleswick, Hol- 
stein, and Lauenbnrg ; and that all four assemblies should be on 
a footing of equality. A manifest injustice ; since Lauenburg, 
with its population of 50,000 souls, would thus become equal to 
Denmark. And they further demanded that the mixed Danish 
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and* German populations of ScMeswick should be put on the 
same footing as before 1848. 

Negotiations ensued which came to nothing. On the 1st 
October the Bund resolved on federal execution in Holstein^ and 
Denmark was summoned to withdraw the March ordinance within 
a month. But Denmark was proceeding in a contrary direction. 
On the 13th of November the Rigsraad passed a law for a new 
Assembly, to consist of deputies from Denmark and Schleswick 
only, to the exclusion of Holstein and Lauenburg. This certainly 
tended to the incorporation of Schleswick, but was not actually 
such, as both States were to preserve their particular constitu- 
tions. 

The question entered into a new phase by the death of the 
weak and incapable King Frederick VII., November 15th, only 
two days after the passing of the new law. He was succeeded 
by Christian IX., the Protocol King, as he was called, of the 
Treaty of London. But the duchies were claimed by Prince 
Frederick of Schleswick-Holstein Sonderburg Augustenburg, a 
major in the Prussian army, though, as we have seen {supray p. 469) , 
his father had renounced all claim to them, both for himself and 
children. But the Prince maintained that he was not bound by 
this renunciation ; the Holsteiners recognized him, and the ma- 
jority of the German Bund supported him. Austria and Prussia, 
which had signed the London Protocol, could not openly join 
this movement, so they affected the part of mediators. But 
the Prussian Parliament addressed the king to disregai*d the 
Protocol and recognize Augustenburg, who was also supported by 
the ]Sfati07ialverein, the Gross Beiitscliland Beformverein, and the 
ParticularistSy as they were called, or opponents of unity, who 
wanted a Triadj and would have been glad to see another State 
added. The more outspoken Germans confessed that they were 
moved by interested views, for the Danish dominions contained 
some fine ports which they coveted. 

Christian IX. being summoned by the Bund to withdraw 
the law of November 13th, requested time, as a constitutional 
sovereign, to assemble and consult the Danish J^’zysrff/acZ; but 
this was unreasonably refused, and it was resolved to proceed to 
federal execution. Austria and Prussia, in a joint letter to the 
Diet, December 5th, stated that they could not violate the Treaty 
of London, long as they recognized its validity and as 
that Treaty protected Schleswick, they recommended the Diet to 
confine themselves to execution in Holstein, while they would 
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take the case of Schleswick into their own consideration. fThis 
unexpected agreement of the two great Powers excited much ® 
surprise^ and at first sights indeed^ appears strange enough. But 
we have already seen that Austria^ at this period governed by 
Count Eechberg, whom Bismarck had fascinated^ was bent on 
conciliating Prussia. She wanted also to watch over and control 
Prussia^ and to prevent her from enfoying alone the fruits of 
victory. On the other hand, though Prussian interests coincided 
with those of Germany, the democrats in the Prussian Parliament 
accused the Government of returning' to the policy of Olmlitz, 
and refused a grant for the war. 

By order of the Diet, at the instigation of Austria and Prussia, 
12,000 Saxon and Hanoverian troops, forming the army for 
federal execution, entered Holstein, December 23rd. This was 
a clear breach of the Treaty of London by the kings of Saxony 
and Hanover ; for those sovereigns, as well as the King of Wiir- 
temberg, had acceded to the Treaty, though the German Bimcl 
had. not. At the same time Austrian and Prussian troops were 
posted on the Danish frontier as a reserve. The Danes evacuated 
Holstein, by advice of the neutral Powers ; Duke Prederick Till., 
of Augiistenburg, was proclaimed there, and joined the army of 
the Bund at Kiel. Prussia connived at this illegal proceeding, 
though Austria protested. Those Powers had now rejected the 
Treaty of London, which they had recognized at the beginning of 
December. On the 14th of January, 1884, they moved the Diet 
that Denmark should be required to suspend the November con- 
stitution within forty-eight Lours, and that in case of refusal 
Schleswick should be occupied as a pledge. England and Eiissia 
advised the revocation, but Christian IX, again pleaded that lie 
must await the sanction of his BigsracuL Hereupon it was proposed 
by the neutral Powers that a Protocol should be made in the 
names of France, Great Britain, Eussia, and Sweden, recording 
the intention of the Danish Government to make the required 
concession j but this was also refused by the German Powers, on 
the ground that if they should stop short after preparing to invade 
Schleswick, they ivould be exposed to disturbance and revolution 
in Germany. In short, they were already resolved to appropriate 
Schleswick. Bismarck, on being asked whether his Government 
still adhered to the Treaty of London, gwe a vague and equivo- 
cating answer. The view in Berlin was that if Schleswick re- 
sisted it would lead to war, and that war put an end to treaties. 

So that a strong Power may release herself from her engagements 
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by Inaking an nnproYoked and unjustifiable aggression. For Bis- 
marck Hinself liad declared in tke Prussian Cbambers^ in Aprils 
1849^ tkat tke war tken prosecuted against Denmark was a kigkly 
unjust;, frivolous, and disastrous one, to support an entirely 
groundless revolution/ 

Tke affairs of Denmark had long engaged tke attention of tke 
British Cabinet. Lord John Russell, tken Foreign Minister, had 
protested, in 1860, against the interference of the Germans in 
Schleswick. In January, 1862, he had energetically reproved 
the proceedings of Prussia, but in the summer of tkat year he 
accompanied the Queen to Gotha, tke centre of tke German 
Schleswick-Holstein agitation, where his opinions seem to have 
undergone a change. In tke autumn he charged the Danish 
Government with neglecting their engagements as to Schleswick, 
and proposed to them a new constitution, which would have 
tended to tke dissolution of the monarchy. It is unnecessary to 
describe it, as Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister, pronounced 
it impracticable. In tke autumn of 1863, when matters threatened 
an open rupture. Lord Eussell, who seems again to have changed 
his views, addressed notes to tke Frankfort Diet, intimating, in a 
haughty tone, that Great Britain could not remain an indifferent 
spectator of German pretensions. On the 28tk of December tke 
English Cabinet sent a copy of the Treaty of London to tke 
Frankfort Diet, and invited the European Powers to a Congress, 
to discuss the Danish question. Prance at once declined. Only 
a little before England had rejected Napoleonfe proposal for a 
Congress about Polish affairs. That refusal was no doubt a wise 
one, for the French Emperor proposed to open up the Treaties of 
1815, and consequently the wdiole state of Europe, which would 
have caused endless debate and confusion. But the abrupt style 
of the reply, which the French characterized as bridal j, had given 
as much offence as the refusal itself, Tke conduct of France, 
liowever, tkrougliout this Danish business was very equivocal, and 
the key of it must be sought in some disclosures made by Bis- 
marck in 1870, Napoleon III. had formed the project of playing 
the same game with the Prussian Minister as he had done with 
Cavour, and of getting an accession of French territory by helping 
Prussia in the same way . With this view a Secret Treaty between 
Prance and Prussia had been drawn up by Count Benedetti, the 

^ . . , ein Iioclist imgereclites, frivoles vointion.”— des Delta: Mondes, Se^t, 

imd verderbliclies Untemelimen, ziir tin- 15, 1868, p, 380. 

terstiUziing,eiiM?r.ganj5 uimiotivhteii. He- 4 ' 
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French Minister^ wMch Bismarck neither accepted nor |?osi- 
tively rejected.^ In fact^ he played the political jilt^ and led * 
on Napoleon with false hopes till such a course no longer serYed 
his purposes. Thus Denmark, a little State of less than four 
million souls, was left alone face to face with her gigantic ad- 
versaries; for Russia, employed in stamping out the embers of 
the Polish revolt, naturally had no compunction for her, nay, 
may have even felt a secret satisfaction that the acts of the 
Germans afforded some countenance to her own conduct towards 
Poland. 

Lord Russell renewed his applications to France in January, 
1864, and proposed material aid, and at the same time he ad- 
dressed threatening notes to the minor German Powers. Drouyn 
de THuys, the French Minister at War, contented himself in 
reply with recommending benevolent counsels at Vienna and 
Berlin. Von Beust, the Saxon Minister, told Lord Russell that 
no foreign Power had a right to interfere between the iiwnd and 
Holstein, one of its States; and that the threats he had used 
were only calculated to make a people mindful of its honour look 
with indifference on any consequences which might ensue from 
the performance of a duty. 

The two great German Powers did not scruple to extend their 
operations beyond Holstein. The Prussian army, nnder General 
Wrangel, entered Schleswick, February 1st. By the 19th they 
had seized Kolding. To the remonstrances of the English Cabi- 
net Bismarck replied, with cold and contemptuous insolence, that 
this had been done without orders, but nevertheless the occupation 
would be continued. The Danes had extended and strengthened 
the celebrated rampart called the Bannemrhe^ which stretch ed forty 
English miles from the mouth of the Schlei to Friedrichstadt, 
having the town of Schleswick for its centre. Behind this forti- 
fication the Danish army, 50,000 or 60,000 strong, under De 
Meza, was posted. The Prussians, under Gablenz, having been 
repulsed in an assault, it was determined to turn the position. 
Their right wing, under Prince Frederick Charles, took Eckern- 
forde, crossed the Schlei at Amis, and having" thus gotten into 
De Meza^s rear, he was forced to abandon the JJannevif'ke^ with 
sixty guns, and retire by Flensborg to Dilppel. For this un- 
avoidable act he was superseded by General von Gerlach. Dlippel, 
also a strong place, after a long and brave defence was taken by 

^ See Bismarck's own account in the Tableau Historiq/ce de la. Guerec Franco-Allc- 
mande, p. 3S5 sqq. 
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ass^ultj April IStli. MeanwMle tlie Austrians liad occupied the 
northern parts of Schleswick, and Duke Frederick was proclaimed 
there as he had been in Holstein. 

In consequence of the German Tictories a Conference of the 
Great Powers had been summoned to meet at London, and was 
opened under the presidency of Lord John Russell, April 25th. 
Napoleon had insisted that the Bund should be represented, 
though it had been no party to the Treaty of London, and Yon 
Beiist was appointed to represent it. A montFs truce was ob- 
tained, May 12th. Prussia required that the duchies should be 
separated from Denmark, leaving open the question of a personal 
union. As the Danes would not consent, Prussia joined Austria 
and Saxony in demanding the duchies for Duke Frederick of 
Augiistenburg\ Lord Eussell now declai-ed that, in order to 
satisfy Germany, it would be necessary to separate Holstein, 
Lauenburg, and the southern part of Schleswick from Denmark, 
and he proposed a line from the Damievirlce and the mouth of the 
Schlei, the rest of Denmark to be guaranteed by Europe. France 
assented, with the proviso that the Schleswickers should choose 
their own sovereign by a which was afterwards modified 

to a vote of the communities. Denmark accepted this line, but 
Austria and Prussia claimed a more northerly one, from Apenrade 
to Tondern, and on this point the Conference failed. Thus England 
tore up the Treaty of 1852, and agreed to the dismemberment of 
Denmark. 

And now that the question was reduced to a strip of land con- 
taining some 125,000 or 180,000 souls. Lord Russell proposed to 
France that they should go to war to maintain the line he had 
laid down, Drouyn de FHuys asked, very sensibly, whether, 
after suffering Denmark to be disintegrated, it would be worth 
while to go to war now for so trifling an object; and he observed 
that though only a naval demonstration was proposed, such a 
course afiected France and England very differently, for the 
Prench frontier would be endangered, while England would run 
no risk of the sort. Was Lord Russell prepared to give Prance 
unlimited support ? He seemed to think that a threat wuuld 
suffice, but such a calculation might fail. Before the deplorable 
result of the Polish business, the authority of the two Powers had 
not been lowered, but now words withont blows would be fatal to 
their dignity.^ It must be allowed that this of itself was a suffi- 
cient and statesmanlike answer to the English proposal; but 

^ l)es]mt.ch of xk lllujs, l* 
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Prance^ as we Pare already mentioned^ Pad also otPer sdbret 
motiyes for tPe policy she adopted. 

Denmark had accepted a fortnight's prolongation of the armis-. 
tice, although she had the best of the naval war^ on the understand- 
ing that England would adhere to the line of demarcation which she 
had laid down. But Lord Eussell^ after he had failed in his appli- 
cation to France, proposed to refer it to arbitration! Bishop 
Monrad, President of the Lower House of the Danish Bigsraady said 
in his place : cannot explain how this proposal was consistent 

withEarl Eusselks promise.^^ ^ It is indeed very difficult of explana- 
tion, except as a means of escaping from an embarrassing position. 

The abortive Conference broke up June 25th, with a painful 
scene. Von Quaade, the Danish Plenipotentiary, reproached the 
English Ministers with abandoning Denmark after having en- 
couraged her to resist. Lord Clarendon replied that England 
had promised nothing, which was no doubt literally true ; yet all 
her conduct had been such as to inspire the Danes witli the expec- 
tation that she would help them. It is a sad chapter in England's 
history. War is a dreadful thing and to be avoided if possible ; 
even the doctrine of peace at any price is intelligible, if accepted 
with its consequences — ^isolation, contempt, at last probably absorp- 
tion by some more warlike Power. But to be determined on 
peace, and yet to attempt dictation, is as absurd as it is dangerous. 
Mr. Cobden, the consistent representative of the Manchester 
school, applauded the policy of keeping aloof j but he complained 
that the want of sagacity of the Foreign Minister had exposed 
him to rebuffs and the country to humiliation. Apologists of 
the Ministry allege that the inaction of England was in a large 
measure due to the fact that English statesmen and public writers 
found, when they looked into the matter, that the Danes were 
substantially in the wrong.*^ If this be so, it makes the matter 
worse, for the Ministry must have been treating the subject some 
years without having looked into it j and in this happy state of 
ignorance they, at the very last moment, brought the country to the 
brink of a war about it ! Perhaps a better apology for them may 
be, that they seem to have been embarrassed by the pacific policy 
of the Peelite section of the Cabinet, led by Mr. Gladstone. 
England, as a French writer obseiwes, in spite of splendid 
budgets, was made bankrupt in reputation.^ In the debates 

^ Annual Beffister, 233. ' 

^ Dr. 'Bryce, Homan Empire^ -p. 426, note {Qd.. lS7 6). 

^ Annuaife, t. xiiu p. 332. 
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wMcli ensued on tlie subject in Parliament, the Ministry were 
beaten in tlie Lords, and escaped in the Commons only by a 
majority of eighteen. We now return to the war. 

The allies oyerran Jutland, but refrained from crossing over 
to Funen. Christian IX. was now compelled to sue for peace, 
and preliminaries were signed at Vienna, August 1st. Ohris- 
tian, as rightful heir, ceded Holstein and Schleswick to Austria 
and Prussia, yet at the London Conference they had demanded 
them for Duke Aiigustenburg ! Bavaria, Saxony, and Hesse- 
Darmstadt demanded that Schleswick should be incorporated 
with the German Confederation; but the claims of the Bund 
were contemptuously set aside. Austria and Prussia had used 
it as a stalking-horse, and permitted it to appear at the Lon- 
don Cpnference; but when the booty was' to be divided the 
phantom disappeared. Bismarck, who has a fine talent for irony, 
instructed the Prussian Ambassador in London to express a hope 
that the British Government would recognize the moderation and 
placability of the two German Powers, which had no wish to dis- 
member the ancient and venerable Danish monarchy, but merely 
to separate from it parts with which further union was impossible. 
Lord Bussell condescended to answer this appeal, observing at 
the same time he should have preferred to be silent, which would 
indeed have been better. He despatched a very just and well- 
written remonstrance ; at which of course Bismarck only laughed. 
On the 1st of December Austria and Prussia, in a joint note, 
summoned the Bund to withdraw from countries which belonged 
to them by right of conquest; and the Hanoverian and Saxon 
troops evacuated Holstein. 

Thus the one-headed and two-headed eagles had seized their 
prey, but they were soon to quarrel about the division of the 
f" spoil. At first they held joint possession, and in January, 1865, 
they established in the town of Schleswick a Government in 
common for both duchies. But such a state of things could of 
course only be provisory. Austria, having little or no interest 
ill those distant countries, would willingly have traded on the 
situation to get an extension' of ' territory ' at the expense -of 
Bavaria, and overtures were' made to Bismarck to that efiect; who, 
however, did not entei*tain them. He felt himself to be master 
of the situation. Austria feared to break with him. For, besides 
her internal troubles, she dreaded the resentment of Russia about 
the Polish business ; the Venetian question threatened an alliance 
between Prussia and Italy, and the-:, friendship of France was ill- 
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assured, Prussia soon began to sbow the cloven foot^ but at 5rst 
under modest pretensions. She only required to be put in 
possession of so much territory as would enable her to protect the 
coast and harbours. But for this purpose, the military system of 
the duchies must be an integral part of that of Prussia. She must 
have a military road through Holstein, and the soldiery must take 
an oath to King William I. The duchies were to be admitted 
into the Zollvereiny from which Austria was excluded. Rendsborg 
was indeed to be a federal fortress, garrisoned by Austrians and 
Prussians; but, on the other hand, the important port of Kiel was 
to be exclusively Prussian. All this was virtually little less than 
annexation, Prussia indeed added that the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, or any other Sovereign whom the Bund might prefer, should 
govern the duchies as independently as any other German Prince ; 
another fine stroke of irony both for the Duke and the other 
German Princes ! 

Thus little account was taken of the people themselves in whose 
interests the conquest had been ostensibly made ; and not only 
the Schleswickers but the Holsteiners also, began to regret their 
former connection with Denmark. In December, 1864, the in- 
habitants of Schleswick, in a farewell address to Christian IX,, 
expressed their sorrow at being separated from the mild rule of 
the Danish Kings. ^ The Prussians do not appear to have 
mitigated the acerbity of their political pretensions by conciliatory 
manners. When they entered Jutland they had not only amerced 
it in a heavy contribution and the supply of necessaries for the 
army, but also demanded luxuries for the officers, as wine, cigars, 
tobacco, &c. A kind of secret government under the Duke of 
Augustenburg was formed at Kiel, #-which was protected by 
Austria and supported by the German democrats with money as 
well as noisy demonstrations. But in the midst of the hubbub, 
Prussia quietly took possession of Kiel, March 24th, 1865. 

Austria had begun to perceive that she was being made a cat’s 
paw. The unpopularity of the Prussian Government seemed to 
offer a favourable opportunity for resisting their pretensions. The 
Prussian Lower House opposed all Bismarck^s measures, refused 
to pay the costs of the Prussian victories, and assailed him with 
the coarsest personal abuse. A new Assembly followed the same 
coui’se. Austria now supported in the Diet the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg; while Prussia brought forward the claims of the Duke 

* The old song of Schleswig-Holstein” was altered as follows : — 

“ Schleswig-Holstein stammverwandtj 
Selimeisst die Preussen aus clem Land.’' 
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of Oldenburg^ and even reviyed some obsolete ones of lier own. 
Bavaria^ Saxonj^ and Hesse Darmstadt^ moved the Diet that tbe 
question of a ruler should be decided bj a general representative 
Assembly of the duchies freely elected. But, well aware that the 
public feeling there was averse to Prussia, Bismarck declared that 
he would adhere to the Treaty of Vienna, and that, if the States 
were convoked, they must do homage to the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia. He perceived that Austria must again be 
hoodwinked. The King of Prussia met the Emperor of Austria 
at Bad Gastein, and after some negotiations the Convention oe 
Gastein was effected, August 14th. It was nothing but a pro- 
longed provisorium. Holstein was to be administered by Austria, 
Schleswick by Prussia, Lauenburg was made over to Prussia, she 
paying Austria 2-|- millions Danish rix-dollars. Cheap ! says a 
French writer ; ^ being only fifty dollars a head. But though the 
Lauenburgers had consented to the transfer, it does not appear 
what right Austria had to sell them. The other articles were 
conformable to the Prussian demands already mentioned, except 
that Kiel was to be a federal port. The King* of Prussia was in- 
vested with the sovereignty of Lauenburg' at Ratzeburg, Septem- 
ber 27th, on which occasion Bismarck was made a Count. 

This Convention has been justly styled the Austrian Olmiitz. 
It is said to have had secret articles, by which Austria was to 
have a slice of Bavaria if she remained true to the Prussian alliance. 
The allies let the Diet know that all future negotiations about 
Schiesvdck-Holstein would be conducted without their partici- 
pation. The Duke of Augustenburg entered into some mean 
negotiations with the Prussian Government with the view of re- 
taining his sovereignty. But Bismarck had obtained from the 
Prussian crown lawyers a decision that his right, if it had ever 
existed, was abrogated by the Peace of Vienna. Thus he had 
been by turns opposed, upheld, and deserted by Prussia, as it 
suited her views. Both the French and English Foreign Ministers 
denounced the Gastein Convention in unmeasured terms, the 
former calling it worthy of the darkest epochs of history. But 
to what purpose this scolding ? The Convention was a natural 
consequence of French and English policy. The Nationalverein 
also protested, and the Frankfort Deputies branded the acts of 
Austiua and Prussia as unworthy of civilized nations. It was at 
Gastein, while professing friendship to Austria, that Bismarck 
, began his negotiations with Italy. ■ ■ 


‘ Vilbort, de Bismark, p. 86. 
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Austria was in a false position. She sought to circumvent 
Prussia by making herself popular in the duchies. Gablenz^ 
her governor in Holstein, was much more loved than Manteuffel, 
the Prussian governor of Schleswick. With the same view she 
encouraged the pretensions of Augustenburg ; though this was 
clearly conti’ary to the Treaty of Vienna and the Convention of 
Gastein, by which alone she had a footing in Holstein. And to 
prepare for the inevitable struggle — for it was evident that the 
present arrangements could not last — she began to set her own 
affairs in order. 

The most material point was to conciliate the Hungarians. 
Francis Joseph went to Pesth in July, and as a pledge of his 
good intentions mad© some changes in the m-inistry. The un- 
popular imperial constitution was ^spended by a decree of Sep- 
tember 20th. At the reopening of the Beiclistag in November, 
1864, which had been intermitted during the Danish war, the 
Bohemians absented themselves, as well as the Hungarians and 
Croats. The empire was now divided into two portions east and 
west of the Leitha, Count Mailath being set over the former, and 
Count Belcredi over the latter. But this plan gave even less 
satisfaction than that which it superseded, and was opposed by 
all the provinces except Tyrol. The Hungarians addressed the 
Emperor for the restoration of their ancient constitution, with 
only a personal union; demands which he would not then con- 
cede. To conciliate the Venetians, a general amnesty was granted, 
and exiles were permitted to return (January 1st, 1866). The 
Italians looked on these concessions as a sign of weakness, for 
war between Austria and Prussia was beginning to appear inevit- 
able. 

It is hardly worth while to inquire which Power was the actual 
aggressor. Prussia appears to have opened the diplomatic corre- 
spondence which ended in war; but Austria gave the occasion 
for it. She had allowed a great popular meeting at Altona in 
favour of Augustenburg, which demanded the assembling of the 
Holstein States. Prussia regarded this as a traitorous act, and 
Bismarck addressed a note to Vienna (January 26th), in which he 
accused Austria of promoting demagogic anarchy and of being 
aggressive and revolutionary ! Austria declared she would not 
be dictated to as to her government of Holstein. Bismarck had 
observed in the Diet in the preceding August that whoever had 
Schleswick must have Holstein also ; and he carried out his policy 
of annexation amidst the most violent opposition from the Lower 
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CtamlDer, and in spite of the fears of the King and Court. So un- 
popular was he become with the democrats that an attempt was 
made on his life. 

Both Powers began to arm. In the middle of March Austria 
sent large bodies of Hungarians into Bohemia on the pretext of 
disturbances there; and in a circular called on the minor States to 
prepare themselves for war. Prussia; on her side; armed the 
Silesian fortresses; and sounded the middle States whether they 
would be inclined to side with her. She found but few adherents 
among them. They were in favour of particularismusj and 
dreaded her absorbing tendencies and warlike propensities. Bis- 
marck must therefore look abroad for allies. In the preceding 
summer he had made a commercial treaty between the Zollverein 
and Italy. While still negotiating with Austria he assured her; 
April 5th; that nothing was further from his intentions than an 
attack on Italy; and on the 8th he signed an alliance with Victor 
Emanuel ! General Govone had arrived in Berlin in the middle 
of March to arrange it. But it had been concocted long before. 
In opening the new Italian legislature; November 18th; 1865; the 
King had hinted at an approaching change; which would permit 
Italy to complete her destinies. Bismarck now began to show 
his hand more openly. On April 9th; only a day after signing 
the Italian treaty; Prussia demanded in the Frankfort Diet a Par- 
liament elected by universal suffrage to discuss federal reform. 

In May; Napoleon III. renewed his secret negotiations with 
Prussia; proposing to help her with 300;000 men against Austria; 
and to procure for her additional territories comprising from six 
to eight million souls; in return for certain cessions on the Bhine. 
But Bismarck; fortified by the Italian alliance; thought that he 
might attain his ends without the help of Prance. He seems now 
to have definitely dismissed Napoleon^s suit; and to have told him; 
like another male jilt of antiquity; Hand heec in foedera veni.^’ 
The history is somewhat obscure ; but the French Emperor seems 
now to have turned his attentions towards Austria; and to have 
made a secret treaty with that Power; which; among other thingS; 
included the cession of Venetia to France.^ Thus baffled by 
Prussia; Napoleon resorted to his familiar scheme of proposing a 
Gonference of all the great Powers ; but Austria would not con- 


^ This does not appear to have been 
published ; but another, which Xapoleon 
proposed to Austria in the following year, 
has been revealed. The main feature of 
.it is,' that, after Prussia .should,, .have' been 


defeated by Prance and Austria, the 
former should have Saarbriick, Saarlouis, 
and Saar burg 5 the latter, the southern 
part of Silesia.— Historigiic, p. 
494 . 
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sent to anj discussion of boundaries^ and so the project came to 
nothing. 

More negotiations went on between Austria and Prussia^ con- 
taining wonderful insults on both sides : ^^Verj instructive/*^ says 
Eiistow^ for populations that would learn something/*^ Among 
these amenities was a circular of Bismarck^s accusing Austria of 
provoking a war with a view to help her finances either by Prus- 
sian contributions or an honourable bankruptcy ! This circular 
was occasioned by Austiua having preferred in the Diety June Ist/ 
a string of accusations against Prussia; declaring at the same 
time that she was ready to submit the decision of the Schleswick- 
Holstein question to. that assembly^ and stating that she had 
directed the Governor of Holstein to summon the States^ that so 
the wishes of the people might be known. Bismarck denied the 
competence of the Diet^ as at present constituted^ to decide the 
question^ and denounced Austrian’s appeal to it^ and the assembling 
of the Holstein States^ as breaches of the Gastein Convention. In 
an extraordinary sitting of the Diet^ June llth^ Austria, on her 
side, denounced Prussia as having violated that Convention, and 
demanded that the Federal Army, with the exception of the 
Prussian contingent, should be mobilized within a fortnight. 
Before the Diet had resolved on a definitive answer, Bismarck 
proposed to the different German Governments a scheme of 
federal reform, of which the principal features were that Austria 
and the Netherlands should be excluded from the Bund, and 
that the federal troops should be divided into a northern and a 
southern army, the first to be commanded by the King of Prussia, 
the second by the King of Bavaria. But the coup de maitre was 
that the constitution of the new Bund was to be settled by a Par- 
liament elected by universal suffrage ! The Conservative Minister 
who had lately denounced the milder proceedings of Austria as 
democratic and anarchical, assumed the national cockade, adopted 
the programme of the Nationalverein, substituted for the vote of 
an Assembly of sovereign princes that of the populace, and pro- 
posed to make feudal William I., king by the grace of God, head 
of Germany, by the will of the people ! Thus both Powers dis- 
played the grossest inconsistencies. Bismarck, whilst advocating 
a democratic Constitution for Germany, showed at Berlin his con- 
tempt for the Prussian people and for the Parliament, refused to 
allow in the duchies any other right but that of conquest, and 
forbade the convening of the Holstein States to settle their own 
government ; whilst Austria, which had ignored the Bund, in the 
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Tre'^ties of Yienna and Gastein^ now appealed to its decisions, and 
supported til e pretensions of the Duke of Augustenburg, wMcli 
sbe bad repudiated in those treaties as well as in that of London ! 

Meanwhile matters were coining to a practical issue. Gablenz, 
the Austrian Governor of Holstein, called an assembly of the 
States for June 11th, whilst Manteuflfel, the Prussian Governor of 
Schleswick, was directed, if such an assembly were summoned, to 
enter Holstein with his troops, supported by the Prussian fleet. 
Manteuffel invaded Holstein, June 8th, and the Austrians, being 
too weak to resist, retired through Hamburg and Harburg into 
Hanover. Augustenburg fled, and Prussia then appointed Von 
Scheel Plessen Governor of Schleswick-Holstein. 

The definitive answer of the Diet to Austrians demand for 
mobilization was given June 144h, when there appeared to be 
nine votes for Austria and six: for Prussia. Those for Prussia 
were the Netherlands, all the free towns except Frankfort, and 
the rest were minor duchies. Hereupon the Prussian envoy, 
after stating his case against Austria, declared the Bund dissolved, 
and signifying Prussians readiness to form a new Bund with States 
so inclined, left the Assembly. Such was the end of the Con- 
federation of 1815. Next day the war broke out. Prussia sent 
her ultimatum to Saxony, Hanover, and Electoral Hesse, which 
had voted against her, giving them twelve hours to answer ; and 
as her proposals were not accepted, war was declared. There 
wm no formal declaration of war against Austria. 

Austria had regarded Prussia with contempt; such also was 
the feeling in France, and perhaps throughout Europe. The 
Prussian army was looked upon as a mere Landwehr^ or militia, 
totally unfit for offensive warfare. But Bismarck had long been 
preparing for the conflict. In spite of persistent parliamentary 
opposition, Prussia had a fund of thirty million thalers in specie to 
begin the war. Every other preparation had been carefully made. 
The service of the railroads and telegraphs had been completely 
organized. The troops were armed with the new needle-gun, 
which enabled them to fire four or five times for the enemy^s 
once. Accurate maps had been made of the future theatre of war, 
which were in possession of all the officers ; so that a Frenchman 
who accompanied the Prussian army describes them as manoeu- 
vring on the enemy^s territory as on a parade ground.^ The 
Prussian railways were more numerous and convenient than the 
Austrian. Add that the Prussian troops were concentrated, while 

^ Yilbort, p, 
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the Austrians were scattered; that they consisted wholly of Ger- 
mans animated with patriotism^ whilst the Austrian army was for 
the greater part composed of Poles^ Hungarians^ Italians ^ Bohe- 
mians^ Croats^ &c._, many of whom served unwillingly. For the 
sake of security the various regiments had been intermixed^ 
though none of the privates and few of the officers could under- 
stand one another. Nothing had been done to improve the army^ 
which was on the old and obsolete footings though the artillery 
was the finest in Europe. Austria^ too, as Bismarck was well 
aware, was ill prepared, and embarrassed by financial and other 
difficulties. She had sent 164,000 of her best troops to defend 
Venetia, and the Italians had delared war almost simultaneously 
with Prussia. 

A fortnight after mobilization had been ordered, Prussia had 
326,000 men under arms. Of the extraordinary campaign which 
followed, the military reader will, of course, seek the details in the 
proper authorities ; ^ we can here give only the general outlines. 
Some 60,000 men, under Von Ealkenstein, were to act in Westphalia 
and the Bhenish provinces against the hostile States of the Con- 
federation. The remainder of the troops, with 900 guns, under 
the command in chief of the King, was to be employed in Bohe- 
mia. It was in three divisions: one, under the Prince Eoyal, 
was posted in Silesia ; the other two, under Prince Frederick 
Charles and General Herwarth, were to enter Bohemia through 
Saxony, and, marching eastwards, to form a junction with the 
Prince Eoyal, The whole campaign was conducted by Von 
Moltke. The Prussian problem was to insure the communication 
between their forces in the east and west, to circumscribe the two 
theatres of operations, and to prevent the Bavarians from forming 
a junction with the Austrians. The Austrian army, consisting, 
including the Saxons, of 240,000 men, under Field-Marshal Bene- 
dek, stretched from Cracow to Prague, through Prerau, Olmiitz, 
and Pardubitz. 

We will first cast a glance at the operations in the west, Fal- 
kenstein seized Cassel and the Elector himself, who was carried 
to Stettin, June 24thj while the electoral army retired to Fulda. 
Hanover, with its territory, was next occupied; blind King George, 
with his army of about 18,000 men, retreating by way of Gotha 
and Eisenach, with a view to join the Bavarians. Palkenstein, 
reinforced by Manteuffel and his Prussians from Holstein, after 
some manoeuvring and a bloody battle at Langensalza, surrounded 
^ See especially Riistow, JDer Krieg wn 1866 . 
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tte^Hanovariaiis at Warza^ June 29t)li^ and obliged them to capi- 
tulate. King George was allowed to retbe wHtlier be pleased 
except into bis own dominions; bis troops were disarmed and 
sent borne. Thus the Prussian communications were established^ 
and the coalition disorganized. 

In the east the Prussians^ under Herwarth, entered Saxony, 
June IGtb, when the Saxon army evacuated that country and 
joined the Austrians in Bohemia. By the 20th all Saxony was in 
the hands of the Prussians, and Dresden occupied by a reserve 
brought from Berlin. Meanwhile Benedek had remained in- 
active. He expected that the main attack would be from Silesia, 
and that only a demonstration would be made from Saxony, so 
he fixed his head-quarters at Josefstadt, where he was within 
easy march of the Silesian frontier. This mistake was fatal. To 
arrest the Prussian march from Saxony he had posted Clam 
Gallas, with only about 60,000 men, including the Saxons, at 
Munchengratz, who, thus isolated, was exposed to the main Prus- 
sian force. 

The Prince Royal, having the difficult task of bearing the 
brunt of the Austrian attack on defiling through the passes of 
Silesia, waited till the other two armies had entered Bohemia. These 
were to march to the Iser, while the Silesian army followed the 
right bank of the Upper Elbe; then, by a converging march on 
Gitschin and Konigshof, the united force was to direct itself on 
Vienna, by Pardubitz and Briinn. The armies of Prince Fre- 
derick Charles and Herwarth entered Bohemia by Gabel and 
Reichenberg, both directing themselves on Munchengratz. After 
one or two fights, especially at Podol, where the Austrians were 
literally mowed down, the two armies formed a junction. Clam 
Gallas, threatened by a superior force, retired from Munchengratz 
towards Gitschen, but being defeated in a sanguinary battle, re- 
treated, to Koniggratz. ■ . ' ' 

Benedek now saw Ms mistake, and resolved to recover the line 
of the Iser. But this design was arrested by the movements of 
the Prince Royal, who, having discovered BenedeMs plan, after a 
demonstration at Neisse, entered Bohemia in three colums'; the 
right by Landshut and Trautenan, the centre by Wunschelbui'g 
and Braunau, the left by Reinerz and Kachod. Benedek^s danger 
now stared Mm in the face ; yet he did nothing* effectual to check 
the Prussian advance, and contented himself with taking up a 
strong position at Koniginhof, 

After some sanguinary battles, especially at Nachod, the Sile- 
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sian army forced the passes^ and^ advancing on Koniginhof, dfbve 
the Austrians from it, June 29th. On the same day Clam Gallas 
was compelled to evacuate Gitschin. In the evening the armies 
of the Prince Royal and of Prince Frederick Chaides formed a 
junction on the Upper Elbe. Herwarth also came up, and the 
three united armies formed aline of battle of three leagues, facing 
that part of the Elbe which runs from Josefstadt to Koniggratz. 
Benedek had concentrated his troops before the latter place, A 
great battle was now inevitable. The King of Prussia had arrived, 
and fixed his head-quarters at Gitschin. On the 2nd of July was 
fought the Battle or Sadowa. The Austrians were completely 
defeated, and fled towards the Elbe ; the bridges sufficed not for 
their passage; thousands were drowned, while the Prussian ar- 
tillery, playing on them from the heights, destroyed thousands 
more. King William and Bismarck, as a landwehr cuirassier, 
personally took part in the battle. The Austrians lost 4,861 
killed, 13,920 wounded, about 20,000 prisoners, 7 colours, and 
160 guns. The Prussian loss was not much more than half that 
number, Benedek retreated, first to Olmutz, then to Presburg, 
followed by the Prince Royal. Gablenz^s corps and the Austrian 
cavalry retreated towards Vienna by Briin, pursued by the other 
two Prussian armies. 

The Archduke Albert, the victor of Custozza, had been hastily 
recalled from Italy to take- command of all the Austrian forces, 
which he stationed on the left bank of the Danube. By the 18th 
of July the King of Prussia had advanced his head-quarters to 
Nikolsburg, within ten miles of Vienna; so much had the Prus- 
sians achieved in twenty-five days after entering Bohemia. The 
French Emperor had offered his mediation, which was accepted 
on condition of an armistice, during which the preliminaries of a 
peace should be arranged. These were signed at Nikolsburg, 
July 26th, on the following bases : Austria was to leave the Ger- 
man Confederation, to recognize Prussians acquisitions in the 
North, and the new constitution which she meant to propose for 
the Bund; but she consented to no cessions, except Venetia, and 
required that Saxony, the only State that had given her any 
material aid, should be restored in her integrity. Prussia under- 
took that Italy should adhere to the peace, after she was put in 
possession of Venetia. 

Meanwhile in the West, Falkenstein, after defeating the Bava- 
rians and Hessians in several little battles, entered Frankfort, 
July 16th, which Prince Alexander of Hesse had abandoned. 
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Falkenstein took possession of tMs ancient city, as well as of 
Nassau and Upper Hesse, in the name of King William I. The 
Prussians had long owed the Prankforters a grudge; the rich 
bankers and merchants of the free city had been used to speak 
with contempt of the poverty-stricken squireens of the North, 
The Prussian exactions were terrible, and made in the most arro- 
gant and brutal manner. They were repeated by Manteuflfel, who 
succeeded Falkenstein at Frankfort. The burgomaster is said to 
have committed suicide. Manteuffel continued the war, and de- 
feated the Bavarians on the Tauber, July 25th. On the 27th 
Marienberg was attacked, and the citadel blown up. The Prus- 
sians had also achieved other successes in this quarter, and before 
they heard of the armistice, were in possession of Darmstadt, and 
had entered Wiirtemberg. 

The definitive Peace of Prague, signed August 23rd, confirmed 
the preliminaries of Nikolsburg. Besides the articles mentioned, 
the Emperor of Austria transferred to the King of Prussia his 
claims on Schleswick-Holstein, with the reserve that the inhabi- 
tants of North Sollies wick were to be retransferred to Denmark 
if they expressed such a wish by a free vote. Prussia confirmed 
the existence of the Kingdom of Saxony, but it was to belong to 
the new Northern Bund^ on conditions to be arranged by special 
treaty. The clause respecting the retransfer of the North- Schles- 
wickers, as well as the imaginary division of Germany into two 
parts, north and south of the Main, appear to have been inserted 
in the preliminaries through the French mediation. But Bismarck 
ultimately evaded the execution of the retransfer, and in the nego- 
tiations with Denmark on the subject, maintained that he was not 
bound to her, as she had not signed the Treaty of Prague, but 
solely to Austria ! 

Bismarck had received the plenipotentiaries of the Middle 
States with great liawteiiT at Nikolsburg. He would treat with 
them only separately. With Yon Beust, the Saxon Minister, who 
was highly disagreeable to the Prussian Court, Bismarck would not 
treat at all, and he was obliged to resign. The Prussian treaty 
with Saxony left her little more than a geographical integrityand 
a nominal autonomy. Prussia was to direct her military organiza- 
tion ; the Saxon garrisons were to be of mixed troops, but that of 
Konigstein entirely Prussian. Saxon diplomacy at foreign courts 
was also to be placed under Prussian control. She, as well as 
Bavaria, Wtii’temberg, Baden, and Hesse, had to pay heavy in- 
demnities. Bavaria had also to cede districts near Orb in the 
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Spessart and Kanlsdorf, and an enclave near Ziegenriick. Hesse 
Darmstadt ceded the landgraviate of Hesse Homburg^, with pieces 
of territory to complete Prussian communications with "VVetzler. 
The districts of Hesse Cassel^ north of the MaiU;, were to form 
part of the new northern Confederation. 

Ad interim treaties of alliance^ offensive and defensive^ were 
signed between Prussia and the States that were to form the new 
Jforthern BundyiiH its constitution should be definitely settled. 
A Congress for that purpose was opened at Berlin^ December 
15th^ and the new federal Pact was signed, Pebruaiy 8th, 1867. 
The subscribing States were, besides Prussia and Lauenburg, 
Saxony, Mecklenburg Schwerin, Mecklenburg Strelitz, Saxe 
Weimar, Oldenburg, Brunswick, Saxe Meiningen, Saxe Alten- 
burg, Saxe Coburg Gotha, Anhalt, Schwarzburg, Eudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg Sondershausen, Waldeck, the two Eeuss, Schaum- 
burg Lippe, Liibeck, Bremen, Hamburg, and Grand Ducal Hesse 
north of the Main; Luxembourg and Limburg were left out. 
Saxony, the only State likely to offer opposition, was militarily 
occupied by Prussia, and King John came to see his new ally at 
Berlin. The States of the Confederation retained their domestic 
autonomy ; but, for federal purposes, such as military organiza- 
tion and imposts, they were subject to the decision of the Diet, or 
Parliament. The legislative power was vested in that body, and 
a federal Council composed of representatives from the different 
States. The number of votes in the Council was forty- three, of 
which Prussia had seventeen, or more than a third. The King of 
Prussia, as President of the Council, had the executive power, 
and also commanded the army of the Bund. Bismarck was made 
its Chancellor. 

Prussia also sought to extend her influence over the southern 
States, and alarmed them into treaties with her by representing 
the probable demands of Prance, who had, indeed, shown her 
teeth. Secret offensive and defensive treaties were -signed with 
Baden, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, for the reciprocal guarantee 
of territories, and in case of war, Prussia was to have the com- 
mand of their armies. They were also bound to her by the Zolh 
verein. 

The results of the war for Prussia were the undivided hege- 
mony of North Germany, her supremacy throughout the nation by 
the overthrow of Austria and her exclusion from the Confedera- 
tion, the military command of South Germany, and the ground 
laid for future economical direction. The material advantages 
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! ^ were the annexation of Schleswick-Holstein, Electoral Hesse, 

Nassau, Frankfort, and some minor territories, increasing her 
^ population to 24,000,000, to which must be added, in a military 

I point of view, 5,000,000 in the northern Bundy and about 9,000,000 

in the southern States belonging to the Zollverein. Her territory 
was rendered more coherent and compact; she had received 
' 60,000,000 thalers in indemnities, and she had obtained posses- 

I sion of military ports, which rendered maritime development pos- 

j sihle. King William gained some popularity by soliciting from 

! the Prussian Parliament a Bill of Indemnity for the unconstitu- 

tional measures he had adopted, to insure his success and 
I Prussians aggrandizement. 

' The first parliament under the new federal constitution was 

I opened September 10th, 1867. Seven permanent committees 

were appointed for the affairs of the Confederation, such as war, 
finance, justice, &c. As regards military arrangements, every 
citizen from the age of seventeen to forty-two was subject to 
serve in the army. This was divided into three bodies — the 
standing army, the Landivehry and the Landsturm. The army is 
recruited by conscription, from which there is no exemption. 

/ Conscripts, and those voluntarily enlisted serve seven years in 
the standing army, viz., three with the colours and four in the 
reserve. They then pass into the La'tidwehr for five years, and 
afterwards into the Landsturm, till they attain the age of forty- 
two. In time of war the Landivehr may be called out for active 
service ; the Landsturm only in case of national danger. The 
total force was computed at 300,000 for the standing army, 
450,000 for the LmidweliTy and 360,000 for the Landsturm. The 
armies of the southern States were estimated at 150,000 men in 
' active service, and 42,000 Landioelir, As the total force was 

j under the command of the King of Prussia, and as the southern 

I States were members of the Zollvereiny all Germany may be said 

! to have been Prussiammd. 

Thus Napoleon III., baffled, if not deluded, saw by the sudden 
and unexpected success of Prussia, Germany reconstructed against 
his will, as he had seen Italy before. When, after the rupture 
between Austria and Prussia, Napoleon III* changed his secret 
alliance with Prussia for one with Austria, Ms plan ^ was to look 
I on till some decisive victories, which were expected to be on the 

1 side of Austria, should threaten the European equilibrium, when, 

^ As explained in his letter to M. Drouyn de THnys, June llth, 1866, cited by 
Klaczko, Eey. des Deux Mondes^ Oct. 1, 1868, p. 52S 
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at the proper moment^ he would intervene^ and recast the German 
Confederation, His ideas were to take Silesia from Prussia^ 
and give it to Austria^ in return for Venice^ ceded to Italy. In 
compensation for Silesia and the Catholic provinces of the Ehine^ 
which would^ of course^ become French^ Prussia was to receive 
large Protestant territories on the Elbe and Baltic^ by which she 
would become more compact, and a bulwark against Eussia. The 
combination, says Klaczko,^ was profound and vast; it had only 
one fault, but that was a fatal one — it did not contemplate the 
possibility of a Prussian victory. It was to be achieved by moral 
force, without drawing sword. Had Hapoleon placed 100,000 
men on the Ehine, Prussians scheme might have been modified, if 
not overthrown. But the whole thing was too sudden for much 
reflection, and he had confidently relied on Austria being vic- 
torious. Baffled in his main scheme, hTapoleon wanted at least to 
get something, however small; and having, it is said, made some 
secret demands at Berlin, which were not attended to, he cast his 
eyes on Luxembourg. He was ready to buy it from the King of 
the Netherlands, who, on his side, was willing to sell, and get 
quit of the German Confederation. Austria, England, and Eussia 
intervened, and a treaty was signed at London, by which Luxem- 
bourg was neutralized. Thus ended an affair which at first threat- 
ened to disturb the peace of Europe. 

Napoleon had just experienced another mortification in the 
failure of his designs upon Mexico. France, England, and Spain 
had, in 1862, despatched a joint expedition to Mexico to obtain 
satisfaction for insults and injuries committed not only on their 
subjects, but even on diplomatic agents, by Juarez, President of 
the Mexican Eepublic. England and Spain soon withdrew after 
obtaining what they considered satisfactory amends. But Napo- 
leon had formed the chimerical project of establishing in those 
parts a nation of Latin race, as rivals of the Anglo-Americans, and 
continued the war. In 1864, Mexico, with the title of Emperor, 
was offered to, and accepted by the Austrian Archduke Maxi- 
milian, and a French army of 25,000 men was sent to support him, 
which took possession of the capital. But quarrels soon ai^ose 
between Maximilian and his protectors; the Americans, quit of 
civil war, began to show hostility towards the new State; public 
opinion in France pronounced itself against this distant, expen- 
sive, and ill-judged enterprise, and in 1866 Napoleon recalled his 
troops. 

* Bev, des Betix 3£ondcs, Oct. 1, 1S68, p. 555. 
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Austria^ taugEt wisdom by misfortune, granted to Hungary, in 
1867, tbe constitutional independence sEe Ead so long demanded. 
TEe reconciliation appeared to be complete, and on tEe 8tE of 
June Francis Joseph, after swearing to maintain tEe ancient 
Hungarian Constitution, was crowned in tEe cathedral of Buda 
with the crown of St. Stephen, At the same time a separate 
ministry was constituted for Hungary under the presidency of 
Count Andrassy. These measures, the work of Von Beust, the 
gi-devant Saxon Minister, who had succeeded to the place of Bel- 
credi in the Austrian councils, were accompanied with reforms in 
the western, or Cis-leithan, provinces of the Empire, and with 
changes in the method of administration to suit the altered cir- 
cumstances. 

It is now time to revert to the affairs of Italy. As soon as the 
Prussian alliance was completed, preparations were made for im- 
mediate war. The King, with La Marmora at his side, took the 
command in chief; Garibaldi was at the head of the irregular 
forces, which flocked to him in great numbers. Napoleon HI. 
called upon the Italians to disarm, but did not press his objection, 
and contented himself with declaring that Italy must take the 
consequences of her act. La Marmora felt secure. The Milanese 
was in a manner guaranteed by France, and by the Prussian 
Treaty both Powers had engaged not to make a separate peace. 
Hence Italy felt bound to decline the secret offer of Austria 
before the war broke out to cede Yenetia to her if she would 
renounce the Prussian alliance. 

Victor Emanuel passed the Mincio, June 23rd, 1866. Cialdini 
was to cross the Po, and operate in the rear of the quadrilateral ; 
Garibaldi was to seize the Trentino, while Persano, with the fleet, 
threatened Venice. Before these diversions were effected, General 
Durando, with only five divisions, ventured a front attack, was 
easily defeated by the Archduke Albert at Custozza, June 24tE, 
and compelled to recross the Mincio. Garibaldi had also been 
checked at Monte Suello, in Tyrol. But Austria, as before related, 
now recalled her army from Italy, and ceded Venetia to Napoleon 
III. The Italians would willingly have done something to retrieve 
their military honour. After the withdrawal of the Archduke, 
the Austrians retired into the fortresses of the quadrilateral, when 
Cialdini overran Venetia without meeting an enemy, and occupied 
Rovigo and Padua. Persano was defeated off Lissa by the Aus- 
trian admiral, Tegethof, with a much smaller force ; for which 
Persano was deprived of his rank. The Italians now accepted the 
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armistice arranged at Mkolsbnrg. Cialdini was directed to retire 
behind the Tagliamento, and Garibaldi was obliged to evacuate 
the Trentino. A clamour was raised against the ministry^ and 
La Marmora found it necessary to resign. 

After the Peace of Prague Marshal Leboeuf took possession of 
Venetia in the name of Napoleon III. The Peace or Vienna 
between Italy and Austria was signed October Srd. Austria 
restored the ancient iron crown of Lombardy y Italy ^ at the 
dictation of Prance, abandoned the Trentino. According to the 
favourite practice of the French Emperor, the Venetians were to 
decide by a pie for annexation to Italy j and the Italians had 
to endure the humiliation of withdrawing their troops lest they 
should influence the votes. Annexation was voted almost unani- 
mously, October 22nd. 

Eicasoli, who succeeded La Marmora, governed with modera- 
tion. He was not a rabid enemy of the Church, but he was for 
utilizing Church property and suppressing convents. A law for 
that purpose excited a revolt in Sicily, chiefly led by the Benedic- 
tines, who possessed many rich convents in that island. The 
rising, however, was soon put down. Eicasoli was overthrown 
for having attempted to suppress public meetings, and was suc- 
ceeded by the more violent Eatazzi. This minister carried out ' 
his predecessors plans with respect to the Church. It was 
decided, July, 1867, that ecclesiastical property should be sold, 
and the produce administered by the State, the clergy receiving 
a fixed salary. The property of the Church in Italy was estimated 
at 2,000 million francs (about £80,000,000 sterling); out of the 
proceeds were to be compensated some 5,000 monks, distributed 
in 1,724 convents. 

Eatazzi indulged in some underhand attempts to get possession 
of Eome. Agreeably to the Convention of September 15th, 1864 
{siqorciy p. 603), the French garrison had been withdrawn from 
Eome before the end of 1866 ; but their place had in some degree 
been supplied by what was called the Antibes Legion, which had 
been raised for the Pope^s protection. This was virtually a viola- 
tion of the Convention; for the Legion was mostly composed of 
Frenchmen, who retained their position in the French army. 
They were, however, ill-content with the service and the climate, 
and desertion became frequent. General Dumont, a bigoted 
Papist, who had formed the Legion, was sent to Eome to restore 
order, when, putting on the French uniform, he made an harangue 
to the soldiers, interlarded with abuse of the Italian Government, 
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^ Eatazzi did not openly respond to tlie call of the Cliambers to 
repulse foreign intervention at all risks^ but he winked at the 
^ assembling of insurrectionary committees^ and did not aufSciently 
provide for the safety of the Pope. Gainbaldi appeared once 
more on the scene^ organized a rising at Geneva, and had got as 
far as Arezzo on his way to Eome when Eatazzi caused him to be 
arrested. He was sent to Alexandria, where the garrison gave 
him. an ovation; while at Florence the streets resounded with cries 
I of Death to Eatazzi ! who was obliged to shut himself up in 

j his house. Garibaldi was dismissed to Caprera. When the 

j French Government remonstrated against his conduct, he made 
1 many false and evasive replies. A few of the insurgents, among 
them Garibaldf s son Menotti, entered the Papal States, but were 
easily repulsed by the Pope^s troops. 

Some more indirect attempts of Eatazzi against Eome, by per- 
mitting Italian troops to cross the frontier in contravention of the 
j understanding with France, led to such serious remonstrances 
j from Napoleon that Eatazzi was dismissed, and General Menabrea 
became Minister, with a Cabinet more agreeable to the Emperor. 
Meanwhile Garibaldi had again escaped, and Napoleon, advised of 
the anxiety of Pio Nono and Cardinal Antonelli, ordered his fleet 
to proceed to Civitd Vecchia. Garibaldi was favourably received 
in the places on his line of march ; the Papal colours were pulled 
down, and the Italian ones substituted. He defeated the Ponti- 
i fical troops at Monte Eotondo (October 25th), which commands 
Eome on the north ; but before he could enter it French troops 
had arrived from Civita Yecchia, who joined the Papal troops in 
pursuit of the now retreating Garibaldi, and inflicted on him 
< a severe defeat at Montana. Garibaldi, on gaining Italian terri- 

I tory, suiTendered himself to General Eicotti; and after a few 

I weeks^ detention, he was again dismissed to Caprera. 

The affair at Montana converted the cooling sympathies of the 
Italians for France into hatred. The French, indeed, evacuated 
Eome, but only retired to Oivitd Vecchia, as if to secure a constant 
entrance. But the time was fast approaching when Eome, like a 
ripe pear, would fall of itself into Victor Emanuers mouth. Italy 
was still full of disorder. There were many conspiracies and 
risings of Eed Eepublicans and clerical and Bourbon reactionaries. 
I The state of the finances necessitated increased taxation; pay- 

^ ment was in some cases resisted, and had to be enforced by the 

military ; " 

Italian history presents nothiiig more of importance till the 
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breaking out of the war between France and Prussia^ and Ihe 
overthrow of Napoleon in 1870^ which we shall presently have to 
relate. Italy declared her neutrality^ July 24th^ and the Govern- 
ment^ foreseeing that the war must have a decisive effect on the 
Eoman question^ concentrated troops on the Papal frontier. The 
French^ having need of their troops at Civitd Yecchia,, withdrew 
them in August; and after their fatal defeat %t Gravelotte^ Victor 
Emanuel notified to Pio IX. that his army must enter the ponti- 
fical dominions to preserve order and protect the Pope himself 
against revolutionists. The advance of the Italians, under General 
Cadorna, was opposed only in a few skirmishes. When they 
arrived at Eome, the garrison was summoned. As the reply was 
not prompt, a few breaches were made in the walls, when the 
Pope ordered a surrender, and the Italians entered Rome, Sep- 
tember 20th. The people voted annexation to Italy by a great 
majority, October 2nd. Pio IX. fulminated the major excommu- 
nication, but without naming the King. He had in vain applied 
to Austria and Spain. ' The latter country had just accepted a 
sovereign of his opponents family. 

The destruction of the Pope^s temporal rule passed almost un- 
noticed, overshadowed by the portentous struggle in France. A 
new parliament, including deputies from the Papal States, voted 
their incorporation with Italy, December 29th, and the removal 
of the seat of government to Rome was fixed for the following 
June. As if to compensate the Pope for the loss of his temporal 
power, a great addition was made about this time to his spiritual 
dignity. A General Council, the last since that of Trent, voted 
the Pope^s infallibility by a large majority, July 13th, 1870. The 
idea seems to have been suggested by some Jesuits. It had often 
been debated whether a Pope or a Council were superior. To 
accept infallibility at the hands of a Council seemed an acknow- 
ledgment of its superiority ; but to this it was replied, in a way 
which savoured of the Councils origin, that it w;as not called to 
confer infallibility, but merely to declare it. The decree was 
opposed by many foreign bishops, some of them the most stren- 
uous upholders of the temporal power, as Monseigneur Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, and the Austrian Dr. Dollinger. 

The war between Prance and Prussia is connected with the 
affairs of Spain, which we must briefly retrace. The recent history 
of that country consists mostly of domestic dissensions, and those 
of an ignoble kind. There were, indeed, many parties, as the 
Pan-liberals, the Progresistas, the Democrats or Republicans, the 
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McMerados/the Clerical partj, &c.; but all^ witli tbe exception 
of tlie EepublicanSj wbo were few in number and without influ- 


ence^ disputed only about the choice of a sovereign or a minister. 
There were many sudden revolutions, led by military men, but 
none for any great principle. Centuries of bigotry and clerical 
rule, the result of Philip II .•’s policy and of the Inquisition, had 
extinguished all public opinion, every noble aspiration; hence 
their endurance of Isabella II., a woman abandoned to the shame- 
less indulgence of sensuality. 

But though Isabella was nominally sovereign, she did not reign; 
that was the function of her Prime Ministers, and hence a con- 
tinual struggle for the post. O^Donnell, Duke of Tetuan, of Irish 
descent, was the best of these mayors of the palace. Ostensibly 
of the Pan-liberal party, he made one of ’his own out of the rest. 
Arrived at power in 1854 through Bspartero, whom he ousted, he 
was in turn driven out by Narvaez, but regained his post in 1858, 
and retained it till 1863. His fall was occasioned by the with- 
drawal of Spain from the Mexican expedition, which displeased 
Napoleon III. He was succeeded for a short time by Miraflores, 
and then by Narvaez, whose reactionary policy caused O^DonnelFs 
recall in 1865. Isabella's favourite at this time was Marfori, a 
domestic of the palace, and she, like her mother, sent large sums 
abroad to support the fruits of her illicit connections. 

One of O^Donnelhs first acts after returning to power was, as 
already mentioned, to recognize Italy, thus throwing over the 
queen^s kinsmen, the sovereigns of Naples and Parma, and in- 
sulting the Pope. O’Donnell was not liked at Court, and having 
made himself unpopular by many executions after a foolish insur- 
rection at Madrid, Narvaez again seized the helm in July, 1866. 
His policy was retrograde. By a coup d^etat, December SOth, he 
dissolved the Cortes, arrested 123 Members, and caused the Pre- 
sident, Rosas, and thirty-five others to be transported. 

Narvaez died suddenly inApril, 1868, and was succeeded by Gon- 
zales Bravo, also an Absolutist. O^Donnell had also died suddenly 
at Biarritz, in N ovember, 1867. Bravo transported several military 
chiefs, including Marshal Serrano; but he, as well as the Queen, 
were soon overthrown. In September, 1868, Admiral Tapete 
had prepared an insurrection at Cadiz, where he was joined by 
Prim, Their programme was the sovereignty of the people. 
Serrano and other banished generals contrived to return, and 
proclaimed universal suffrage as the panacea for Spain^s ills. 
Revolutionary juntas were established in several towns; that at 
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Seville first demanded tlie fall of the reigning dynasty, IsabSlla^ 
then at St. Sebastian, dismissed Bravo, who fled to France, and 
appointed General Concha in his place. Bnt the Eoyalists were 
defeated by SeiTano at the bridge of Alcolea, on the Gnadalqiiiver, 
and a Provisional Government was established at Madrid, with 
Sen’aho at its head, and Prim Minister at War. Barcelona, Sara- 
gossa, and other towns rose against the Queen, who fled to Prance, 
hfapoleon III, lent her the chiteau of Pan, but declared himself 
neutral. A new constitution was ' promulgated in June, 1869, 
and Serrano was elected Regent. He expelled the Jesuits, dis- 
solved many religious communities, and pi’oclaimed liberty of 
conscience ; but the Pope^s Ifuncio still remained at Madrid, with 
a Spanish stipend. 

The problem was, to find a candidate for the throne; for 
Serrano and his party had no notion of a Republic. Don Carlos, 
the rightful heir, had been defeated, in 1860, in an attempt to 
regain the crown, and compelled to renounce it by an oath, In 
1865 arose what was called the Iberian pa-i'ty, which wished 
to unite the whole Iberian peninsula under Dorn Luis, King of 
Portugal ; but the Portuguese were averse to such a union, and 
Luis declined the offer. After the renunciation of Don Carlos, 
Don John, his younger brother, had claimed the crown ; and when 
Isabella fled, he transferred his pretensions to his son, Don 
Carlos, Duke of Madrid, who was proclaimed by his party as 
Charles VII. But he found few adherents. The Duke of Mont- 
pensier, Isabella's brother-in-law, proposed by some, was not 
approved of by the victorious generals. Espartero declined the 
proffered crown. It was then offered to Prince Leopold of Ho- 
henzollern Sigmaringen, and his acceptance of it, though after- 
wards withdrawn, occasioned the fatal war between France and 
Prussia, under circumstances to be presently I’elated. During 
that war Spain declared her neutrality, and was one of the first 
Powers to recognize the French Republic, by which it was fol- 
lowed. At length, in November, 1870, the Cortes elected the 
Duke of Aosta, second son of Victor Emanuel, who assumed the 
crown he had once refused, and with it the title of Amadeo I. 

The Franco-German war of 1870 was the result of Napoleon 
III.^s political situation. The events of the year 1866 bad occa- 
sioned great discontent in France, A strong opposition, led by 
M, Thiers and M. Jules Favre, made damaging attacks upon the 
imperial government. It was charged with dangers incurred 
abroad from the establishment of Italian unity and of the North 
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Gefman Confederation^ wMch were attributed to Napoleon’s nn- 
decided policy, and to tlie principle of substituting nationalities 
for tbe ancient theory of the balance of power. Other grounds of 
complaint were the abortive mediations in Poland and Denmark, 
and between Italy and the Pope; the congresses so often pro- 
posed in vain; the frustration of the Mexican business, and of 
the designs upon Belgium and Luxembourg; the meddling with 
Eastern policy, and the net of intrigues all over the world. At 
home was objected the glaring contradiction between theory and 
practice. Napoleon was become so despotic that for some time 
he would not allow the debates to be published. The finances 
were in the greatest disorder, yet 900 million francs had been 
spent in reconstructing and embellishing Paris. Personally the 
Emperor had lost much of his former energy, owing probably to 
his bad state of health. It was evident that personal rule could 
not last much longer, and that even a successful war, though it 
might check, could not avert its fall. 

The years 1867 and 1868, however, passed over without any 
very striking events. Napoleon perceived the necessity for some 
changes. The Ministers who could not before appear in the 
Chambers were henceforward authorized to take part sometimes 
in the debates (January, 1867) . As if prescient of the approach- 
ing struggle, considerable reforms were made in the army. In 
Paris and the larger towns the elections of 1869 were adverse to 
Imperialism. In July a new, but short-lived. Ministry was formed, 
on the principle of parliamentary responsibility. The murder of 
Le Noir by Prince Peter Bonaparte added to the unpopularity of 
the Imperial Court. To disarm increasing opposition, a revised 
Constitution was sanctioned by a plebiscite^ May 8th, and a clause 
in it enabled the Emperor to adopt that method to settle any dis- 
puted questions. But it was ominous that 50,000 soldiers had 
voted ^^ No.” A new Ministry was now appointed, with the ex- 
ception of Ollivier, who retained office. Count Darn was suc- 
ceeded by the Duke of Gramont, a pliant courtier, and Marshal 
Niel was replaced by the incapable Marshal Leboeuf. 

Sensible of the change of public opinion, except among that 
ignorant multitude to whom he loved to appeal, Napoleon III, 
felt the necessity for some brilliant deed to retrieve the drooping 
prestige of his dynasty ; and the acceptance of the Spanish crown 
by a prince of the House of Hohenzollern offered an opportunity 
to fix a quarrel on the Power which had principally overshadowed 
his own glory. Prince Leopold was no member of the Royal 
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Prussian house^ thongli tte offspring of a common ancestor mtoy 
centuries ago. He liad been selected by General Prim for tbe 
SpanisB. crown^ as possessing the requisite qualifications of 
belonging to a princely family^ of being a Roman Gatholic^ and 
of age. As a Prussian subject and distant kinsman^ Prince 
Leopold had requested and obtained from King ’William I. per- 
mission to accept the proffered dignity; but had withdrawn his 
acceptance when it was found to be opposed by the French Em- 
peror. Napoleon III.'^s gimdge against Prussia had been aggra- 
vated by the prompt and decided refusal of Bismarck in the 
spring of 1869 to help him in the acquisition of Luxembourg and 
Belgium, on his allowing Prussia a free hand in Germany. It is 
said, indeed, that Napoleon himself was not desirous of war, and 
his practices to obtain territory without incurring that risk, cor- 
roborate this opinion. But he was surrounded by persons who 
urged him on, the chief of whom were the Empress, the Duke of 
Gramont, and Marshal Leboeuf. The French Cabinet was ill in- 
formed as to the state of Germany. Their envoys had reported a 
general dislike of Prussia in the Southern States, and the pro- 
bability of their supporting a French invasion. The Emperor 
had also been deceived about the condition of his own army, 
which Leboeuf had neglected, though he falsely represented its 
eflS.cienoy. 

The French Cabinet, not content with the withdrawal of Prince 
Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, required King William I. to pledge 
himself that he would never ' sanction his candidateship for the 
Spanish crown, if renewed; and the French Ambassador, Bene- 
detti, rudely accosted the King with this demand on the public 
promenade at Ems. It was of course refused, for there was no 
alternative but humiliation. France declared war at Berlin, J uly 
19th, 1870. The new German Constitution was now brought to 
the test. The Northern voted 120 million thalers (18 

millions sterling) towards the expenses ; the Southern States, 
instead of the anticipated lukewarmness, or even hostility to wards 
the North, announced with alacrity their intention to take part in 
the war. A French aggression was indeed precisely the thing to 
inspire Germany with but one feeling, and to consolidate its 
unity. The Germans were divided into three armies. Two, 
composed of North Germans, consisted of 61,000 men under 
General Steinmetz, and 206,000 men, including the Saxon corps, 
under Prince Frederick Charles. The South German army, 
under the Prince Royal, amounted to 180,000 men, mixed with 
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Pirussians ; total 447^000 men,, with, a reserve of 1 12^000. The whole 
was under the Goramand-in-chief of the King of Prussia, assisted 
by Von Moltke and Von Boon. The King arrived at his head- 
quarters at Coblenz, August 2nd. All the European Powers 
had declared their neutrality. England alone had offered media- 
tion, which was declined by both parties. 

The French were earlier in the field. Their army consisted 
of about 300,000 men, and was commanded by the Emperor in 
person, with Marshal Leboeuf as chief of the staff. Eugenie was 
made Regent during the EmperoFs absence. The French plan is 
said to have been to assemble 150,000 men at Metz, 100,000 at 
Strasburg ; and after uniting the two armies, to cross the Rhine 
between Eastatt and Germersheim, and to invade Baden, while 
Canrobert covered the French frontier with 50,000 men. Had 
this plan been carried out before the Germans assembled in 
force, the war might have taken a totally different turn; but 
Napoleon lost a fortnight in unaccountable inaction. His delay 
has been variously accounted for. Some ascribe it to bodily and 
mental weakness ; others say that his army was not in a fit state 
to advance, and that the commissariat broke down. However 
this may be, a defensive attitude, so repulsive to French troops, 
demoralized the army. Napoleon made a show of taking the 
offensive by a futile attack on Saarbriick, August 3rd, which the 
Germans did not mean to defend. Young Prince Napoleon was 
present with his father at what was called his baptism of fire. 
It was a mere piece of stage effect. On the following day the 
defeat of the French under McMahon at Weissemburg, by the 
Prince Royal, initiated an almost uninterrupted series of German 
victories. McMahon was again completely defeated at Worth, 
August 6th, where he was wounded. On the same day, the army 
under Prince Frederick Charles carried the heights of Spicheren. 
Both French wings being now compromised, they retired into 
French territory in the direction of the Moselle. 

We have only space to record the main features of this extra- 
ordinary campaign.^ By the middle of August the Germans had 
got into Lorraine. Luneville, Nancy, and other towns surrendered 
to small detachments of cavalry. The command of the French 
army was disorganized, Napoleon, still nominal chief, seemed 
paralyzed. Leboeuf retired and was succeeded by Bazaine, who 

^ For a full account of it see The London, 1874. See also Tableau His- 
Franco- G-er man War, 1870-1871. Trans- toriqtie de la Guerre Franco-Allemande^ 
lilted from the German official account by Berlin, 1871. 
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made Metz Ms centre of operations. MoMaHon, wlio had retreated 
to OMlonS; and Tx'oclin^ who had also a corps at that place^ were 
to join him there; hut the plan was frustrated by a manoeuvre of 
Von Moltke. Napoleon and his son had retired first to Verdun^, 
and then to OhMons ; whence^ being coldly receiTed by the troops 
there^ he went to Gourcelles^ near Eeims. In a military view he 
was now become a cipher. At Paris demands had been made for 
his abdication^ and he was probably afraid to go there^ though it 
might have been better for his dynasty. 

The Battle of Gravelotte^ August 18th_, the bloodiest of the 
war^ may be said to have decided the campaign. The Prussians 
gained the victory chiefly by their artillery, Von Moltke having 
united eighty-four guns in one battery. But there was a loss of 
about 20,000 men on each side. Bazaine now threw himself into 
Metz, where he was blockaded by the army of Prince Frederick 
Charles. Von Moltke directed the army of the Crown Prince, with 
the Saxons, to march upon Paris. McMahon, who was at Reims 
with 100,000 men, should now have marched to Paris, united all 
the French forces before it, and given battle there ; but the Em- 
peror directed him, against his better judgment, to relieve Metz, 
and accompanied his march. Being overtaken by the enemy^s ad- 
vanced guard, several combats ensued, and especially one at Beau- 
, mont, near Sedan, August 30th, in which the French were de- 
feated, and their passage through the Ardennes cut off. Next day 
they were surrounded in a sort of amphitheatre, the heights of which 
were occupied by fche German artillery. The German army num- 
bered about 200,000 men ; McMahoMs, diminished by the previous 
fights, counted only about 112,000. On the 1st of September was 
fought the Battle of Sedan. The French made a brave resis- 
tance ; but a wound, which obliged McMahon to resign the com- 
mand, was fatal to their chances. The German batteries closed in 
upon them, while their own had been demolished. Whole regi- 
ments of French were made prisoners, or fled in confusion into 
Sedan; among these last was the Emperor, who had been present 
at the battle. In the evening the Germans began to bombard the 
town. In a Council of War, all the French generals declared that 
resistance was useless. Napoleon wrote to the King of Prussia, 
surrendering himself a prisoner; and on September 2nd the town 
capitulated. The French soldiers were disarmed and made 
prisoners, the oflScers dismissed on parole. Napoleon, after an 
interview with William I., was escorted to the palace of WilliGlms- 
hohe, near Cassel, assigned to him as a residence. 
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news of tiis disaster occasioned great uproar at Paris. 
The Empress fled to England, and, on the 4tli of September, the 
deputies, coerced by the National Guard and a mob, decreed the 
fall of the imperial dynasty, and the establishment of a Republic. 
Gambetta, a young advocate, who had signalizied himself by a 
violent attack on the Emperor, now took the lead, and became 
jM[inister of the Interior, with Jules Pavre as Foreign minister. 
The deputies of Paris constituted themselves a Provisional 
Government ; and General Trochu, made governor of Paris by 
the Empress Regent, turned with fortune, and retain“ed his post 
under the Republic. Thiers, who had no post in the Government, 
undertook a bootless mission to London, St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
and Florence, to solicit help. 

After the fall of Sedan, Prince Frederick Charles blockaded 
Bazaine in Metz, while the rest of the German army resumed the 
march to Paris. That capital was invested September 19th, and, 
on October 5th, King William established his head-quarters at 
Versailles. Part of the French Government retired to Tours, 
whither also Gambetta proceeded, after escaping from Paris in a 
baUoon. He organized the defence of Prance with indomitable 
energy and resolution, though, after the fall of Metz, the case was 
clearly hopeless. Marshal Bazaine was compelled to surrender 
that place through want of provisions, October 27th, when 
145,000 efficient soldiers, besides 80,000 men in hospital, became 
prisoners of war. There were now prisoners in Germany, after a 
war of three months, besides the Emperor, four French marshals, 
140 general officers, 10,000 officers of lower rank, and 340,000 
soldiers. Marshals Leboeuf, Canrobert, and Changarnier were in 
Metz, 

The Germans had also been successful in other quarters. 
Strasburg had surrendered, September 28th, after a damaging 
bombardment. Dijon was several times won and lost. Gambetta, 
by extraordinary efforts, had organized what was called the 
Army of the Loire,^'^ of some 150,000 men, under the command 
of Aurelle de Paladine. But this general was at last completely 
defeated at Beaune la Rolande, November 28th. The Tours 
Government accepted the services of Garibaldi, who seems to 
have been actuated by the spirit of adventure rather than by any 
liking for the French. He collected a band of followers of all 
nations at Besancon, but eflected little or nothing. 

Meanwhile the state of Paris was growing daily worse. To the 
miseries of the siege was added domestic sedition. The Commune^ 
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headed by Flonrens^ seized TrocliUj Fayre^ and Arag*o^ the lead- 
ing members of the Goyernment, but they were rescued by the 
National Guard. Among seyeral fruitless sallies, one of the most 
important was that of Noyember 30th, led by General Ducrot, 
when the French, issuing out in two columns, each of 30,000 
men, overthrew the Wiirtembergers and Saxons, and got posses- 
sion of several villages on the Marne ; but the attack was not 
properly supported, and, on the 2nd of December, the French 
were driven back. Want was now growing into actual famine. 
By the end of October, butchers^ meat had entirely failed. Re- 
sort was then had to the flesh of horses and asses, and ultimately 
to more disgusting aliments. At the beginning of 1871 the 
famine was become almost unendurable. Small portions of horse- 
flesh, and of bread made of bran, were distributed, A rat cost 
three or four francs. The winter nights were dark and cheerless ; 
no gas, few fires, no public entertainments were to be found in 
that gay and luxurious city, where amusement is a want. Many 
of the poorer sort died of cold and hunger. The bombardment, 
though not causing much damage, kept the citizens in continual 
fear. Yet the Parisians, accustomed to all the luxuries of life, 
bore their privations and dangers with wonderful fortitude. There 
was no talk of surrender. Men of the higher classes served on 
the ramparts as common soldiers, and encouraged the rest by their 
example, 

A last sally with 100,000 men, in the direction of Versailles, 
made on the 19th of January, seemed at first to promise success, 
but was ultimately repulsed with great loss. Trochu now resigned 
his governorship. At this time all the places in the east of 
Prance, except Belfort, had capitulated ; in the west the Germans 
had penetrated to Rouen. The French Government had retired 
to Bordeaux ; yet Gambetta persisted in a hopeless defence. The 
civilians, for want of military knowledge, were more obstinate 
than the generals, and thus brought on their country many need- 
less calamities. In the north. General Faidherbe, with an ai^my 
of 120,000 men, first collected by General Bourbaki, was defeated 
by Manteufiel at Amiens, and again irretrievably by General von 
Goben at Beauvoir, January 18th. The Germans had taken L© 
Mans on the 12th, and the Army of the Loire was no longer 
capa^ble of resistance. 

Jules Pavre went to Versailles, January 23rd, to negotiate a 
capitulation, but rejected Bismarck^s terms as too hard. The 
bombardment was now redoubled, and as provisions sufficed not 
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for a week, it was necessary to come to terms. Preliminaries 
were arranged, January 2 dtli, on the following principal condi- 
tions:— an armistice till February 19th; the garrison of Paris, 
e3:cept 12^000 men to keep order, to be prisoners of war; the 
German troops to occupy all the forts; the blockade of Paris to 
continue, but the city to be revictualled when arms had been 
delivered up ; Paris to pay 200 million francs within a fortnight ; 
a constituent Assembly to meet at Bordeaux to settle terms of 
peace; meanwhile the respective armies to remain m statu quo. 
The armistice applied also to the fleets, but at sea nothing worth 
relating had been done. 

Gambetta, despite the capitulation, proclaimed resistance to 
the last; but Jules Pavre was despatched to Bordeaux to put an 
end to his Dictatorship. The French army of the East of 80,000 
men, being completely cut off and in miserable plight, took refuge 
in Switzerland at the beginning of February, and delivered up 
their arms to the Swiss militia. The capitulation of Belfort on 
the 16th was the last act of the war. It had heroically endured 
a siege since November 3rd, and the garrison was allowed to 
march out with military honours. A National Assembly at 
Bordeaux elected M. Thiers, who had been returned by twenty 
electoral circles. President of the Eepublic, He and Jules Favre, 
Foreign Minister, negotiated at Tersailles the preliminaries of a 
definitive peace, which were signed February 26th. France was 
to cede Alsace (except Belfort) , German Lorraine with Metz, 
Thionville, and Longwy ; to pay an indemnity of 5,000 million 
francs (200 millions sterling); the German troops to remain in 
France till it was paid ; portions of Paris to be occupied by the 
Germans till the National Assembly should ratify the prelimi- 
naries. Agreeably to this last condition, 40,000 German troops 
marched through the Barrier e de FEtoile, March 1st, and bivouacked 
in the Champs Elysees, but retired on the 3rd, the preliminaries 
having been accepted. The definitive Tebaty op Fbaxkfort was 
'Signed May 10. 

Thus was terminated, in less than half a year, one of the greatest 
wai's on record. It annihilated for a time the military power of 
France and her influence in the affairs of Europe. Russia eagerly 
seized on the occasion. Towards the end of October Prince Gort- 
schakoff haughtily repudiated that clause in the Treaty of 1856 
which prohibited Russia from having any fleets or arsenals in the 
Black Sea. Lord Granville protested, and Odo Russell was sent 
to Versailles to inquire if Russia acted with the privity of Prussia, 
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Hereupon Bismarck proposed a Conference^ wliicli was keld m 
London early in 1871 y but England stood alonej, and suffered a 
somewhat ignominious defeat. 

With the capitulation of Paris we terminate this history so 
far as France is concerned; for it forms no part of our plan to 
relate the internal troubles which ensued, threatening at one time 
to renew all the worst excesses of the first Reyolution, But we 
must briefly advert to the effects of the war among the yictors. 

The wonderful success of the German arms under the conduct 
of Prussia raised throughout Germany an enthusiasm for that 
country, and a desire to revive a German Empire by placing King 
William at its head. The King of Bavaria intimated early in 
December that he had obtained the consent of the other German 
Sovereigns and free towns to his proposal that the King of Prussia 
should take the title of German Emperor. The Diet of the North 
German Confederation sanctioned this title, as well as a federal 
union with Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria. 
The new Empire was solemnly proclaimed in the Hall of Mirrors 
at Versailles, January 18th, 1871; on which occasion Baron 
Moltke was made a Count, and Count Bismarck a Prince. It was 
no revival of the Holy Roman Empire, which, as Voltaire some- 
where remarks, was neither holy nor Roman ; nor was the title 
of ^^King of the Germans to be revived, which would have 
clashed with the rights of the minor German kings. The new 
Empire was indeed little more than an adhesion of the States of 
Southern Germany to the Northern Confedei*ation as a nucleus. 

Thus, in the period comprised in these two concluding chap- 
ters — little more than a decade— one large Empire rose upon the 
ruins of another, whilst the equilibrium of the European system 
was materially altered by the establishment of two powerful 
States in its very centre- — the Italian Kingdom and the German 
Empire. If we compare the work of Cavour and Bismarck in 
founding these two States, Cavour^s must be pronounced the 
more complete; for Italian unity is perfect under one Sovereign, 
whilst that of Germany consists only in a confederation of vax'ious 
States bound together by treaties which may not always bear a 
stress without breaking. It must, however, be acknowledged 
that BismarcFs task was the more difficult one ; for Cavour was 
helped by the revolutionary spirit of the populations annexed, 
through hatred of their governments, whilst no such symptoms 
showed themselves in Germany, or, at all events, more rarely^ and 
in a milder form. If we compare the characters of the two great 
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statesmen we discover in 'botli tlie same far-sighted views^ equal 
skill in the choice of means and instruments^ the same unwaver- 
ing fortitude and perseverance, the like daring combined with 
prudence; but of Oavour it may be said that he never changed 
Ms principles, nor used unworthy methods, which can hardly be 
affirmed of his rival. 

If we look back on the events of this nineteenth century, we 
cannot congratulate ourselves on its boasted advance, so far at 
least as regards political morality. The nations of Europe, in their 
relations with one another, appear to bo in the same condition as 
mankind in a state of nature. Wars are still waged for trivial 
causes, and on unjust and unholy pretexts, too often veiled under 
religious hypocrisy ; whilst statesmen often scruple not to commit 
actions which in private life would banish them from decent 
society, but which are lauded by politicians as skilful diplomacy. 
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ABASSII) • 

A BASSID, caliphate trans- 
ferred, i. 6 

Abdallah el Zagal, i. 196 
Abd-el-Kader, V. 423 
Abdul Hained, Sultan, ir. .216; 
death, 244 

Abdtil Medjid, Sultan, v. 421 
Abercrombie, Sir Ralph, v. 121, 
149 

Aberdeen, Lord, v. 342, 474 
Abo, Congress of, iv. 112 sq. 
Absenteeism, ©Sects of, in Rrance, 
iv. 801 

Academy, Roman, i. 108 ; French, 
iv. 7 

Acadia, or Nova Scotia, iv. 140 
Achmet Aga, v. 302 
— I., Sultan, ill. 22 ; death, 136 
— IL, Sultan, iii. 389 
— III., Sultan, declares war 
ag{iin.st Rus.^iu, iii. r>21 ; war with 
Venice, iv. 47 ; abdicates, 77 
Acre, siege of, v. 124 
Act of Abjuration ii. 430 
Acton, Neapolitan minister, iv. 
oI2, V. lOo s(p 

Addington, H., Premier, v. 150, 
165 ; resigns, 179 

Adt>I{ihu.s Frederick (of Holstein- | 
Gottorp), iv. 112; elected to 
Swedish succession, 113 ; aeces- ; 
sion, 152 ; peace with Prussia, i 
ISO ; death, 236 ; 

— of Gelderland, i. 146, 158 i 
Adorni and Fregosi, factions, i. 48 ■ 
Adoxmo, Doge of Genoa, i. 493 i 
— , Prosper, i. 113. i 

Adrets, Baron des, ii. 2S2 
Adrian of Utrecht, Regent of Cas- 
tile, i. 871, 383 ; revolt against 
his authority, 40S ; elected Pope, ; 
424. (See Adrian I.) 

— I., Pope, i. 424; unpopularity, 
430; death, 444 
Adrian opie. Peace of, v. 394 
JEneas Sylvins, i. 84, 87 ; becomes 
Pope Pins, 95 

Aersehut, Duke of, ii. 420, 434 
j-iflinilia. Province of, v. 41*4 
Afire, Archbishop of Paris, iv. 43S 
Africa, ancient circumnavigation 
of, i. 316 

Aga of the Janissaries, i. 10 
Agnes of Mansfeld, iii. 14 
Ap'uesseau, d’, chancellor, iv, 314 1 
Aiguilion d% Duke, iv. 215, 256 i 
Ailly, Peter d\ i. 377 ! 

Aix-la-Chapeile, Congi'ess (1748), ' 
iv. 136 : (1818), v. 368 ; 

Akermau, treaty of, v. 392 j 

A/ihi((sk(\ what, i. S f 

Alaeddin, vizier, i. 6 j 

Albany, Duke of, i. 450 sq., 470 | 

Alberoni, Cardinal, iii. 529 ; 5v. 39 
sq. ; 46sqq. , 77 j 
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ALBERT 
Albert, v. 436 sq. 

— Achilles of Brandenburg, i. 149 
— , Archduke, governor of the 

Nethei'lands, iii. 4 ; invades 
France, 5 ; captures Amiens, 8 ; 
marries the Infanta Isabella 
Clara Eugenia, 65 
— - of Brandenburg, ii. 18 ; seizes 
the possessions of the Teutonic 
Order, ib., 114 ; marauding ex- 
pedition of, ii. 217 : joins Charles 
V.,220 

— of Culmbach, ii. 162 

— IL, Emperor, defeated by the 
Turks, i. 17, 35 

— V., Duke of Bavaria, iii. 28 

— Arehd. at Oustozza, v, 537 
Albret, John d’, marries Catherine 

of Navarre, i. 308; endeavours 
to recover his kingdom, 356 ; 
death, f 5. 

— , Jeanne d’, ii. 97 
Albuquerque, Alphonso, i, 325 
— , Dom Mat thias, iii. 266 
Alcantara, order of, i. 64 
Alciivaia, the, ii. 370 
Alcudia, Duke of. (See Godoy.) 
Aldegonde, Ste., ii. 353; his songs 
and publications, 372 ; at "Worms, 
425 ; at Antwerp, 438 | 

Aidobrandmo, ii. 322. (See Clement 
VIII.) ■ 

Aldus ManutiuSj ii. 143 
Aleander, i. 405 

Alembert, D’, iv, SIT ■ I 

Aiengon, Duke of, ii. 324; joins ^ 
the Hu gonots, 396 ; assumes the : 
title of Anjou, 398 ; elected 
governor of Netherlands, 423, 
429 ; defeats Farnese, 432 ; pro- 
ceeds to England, ; Duke of 
Brabant, 433 ; seizes several 
towns, 434 ; death, 436. 
Alessandrino, Cardinal, Legate to 
Henry of Navarre, ii. 322, 334 
Alexander I., Czar, v. 146; treaty 
with Great Britain, fb.; peace 
with France and Spain, 147 ; in- 
terview with the King of Prussia 
at Merael, 158 ; offers to mediate 
between France and England, 
170; remonstrates with Napo- 
leon, 176; erects a monument to 
the Duke d’Enghien, 177 ; courts 
Frederick William III., 181 ; ' 
treaty with England, 183 ; at 
Potsdam, 199 ; at the tomb of 
Frederick II., ik ; retreats after 
Austerlitz, 201 ; interview with 
Napoleon at Tilsit, 238 ; secret 
arrangements, 231 ; rapture with 
Great Britain, 240; w^ar with 
Sweden, 244; interview with 
Napoleon at Erfurt, 273 ; their 
letter to George III., io.; re- 


ALFONSO 

cognizes Joseph Bonaparte in 
Spain, 274 ; growing hated for 

— Napoleon, 300; renounces the 
Continental system, 301 ; war 
with Turkey, 302 sq. ; agi*ees to 
annex Norway to Sweden, 397; 
opens the Russian ports, tb. ; 
alliance with Prussia, 324; con- 
ciliates the Poles, 327 ; at Gross 
Gorsehen, 329 ; at Leipsic, 335 ; 
enters Paris, 344 ; compels Louis 
XVni. to gi'ant a charter, 347; 
visits London, 348 ; mysticism 
of, 366 ; imagines the Holy Al- 
liance, 366 ; death, 390 

Alexander II., Czar, iv. 478; 

I emancipates the serfs, 510 
j — VI., Pope, i. 182 ; prohibits 
Savonarola the pulpit, 228, 229 ; 
extends indulgences to the dead, 
245; sales of the Cardinalate, 
250 ; death, ib. ; his ball of 
demarcation, 322. 

— VI L, Pope, humbled by Louis 
XIV,, iii. 344 

— VIII., Pope, iii. 439 ; anti- 
French policy, ib. ; death, 435 

Alexandra, Grand Duchess, v. 441 
Alexis, sou of Peter the Great, iv. 
73 ; death, 74 

— Czar, iii. 317 ; reunites the Uk- 
raine, 317 ; his vast pretensions, 
325 ; imprisons the Swedish am- 
bassadors, ib. ; invades the Swe- 
dish dominions, zb. ; peace with 
the Poles, 339 ; death, 492. 

Alters, reduced by Louis XIV., 
iii. 408 ; expedition to, v. 384 
Alhambra, the, i. 195 
Alibaud, v, 416 

Ali, Pasha of Jannina, v. 104, 
388 

^ Alkmaar, Capitulation of, v. 121 
j Allen, Dr. Wm., ii. 410 ; made a 
I cardinal, 446, iii. 31 
I Alliance, Grand, iii. 4*29 ; renewed, 
436 ; Second 444, 456 ; dissolved, 
483 ; Holy, v. 366 ; interferes in 
Spain, 374 ; of Hanover, iv. 57, 
98; Quadruple (1718), iv. 50; 
(1745), iv. 125; Triple (1668), 

! iii. 852; (1717), iv. 45; of 
Vienna, 56. 

Alfonso the Wise, i, 55, 56 ; pri- 
soner at Milan, 68 ; obtains 
Naples, 58 ; attacks Genoa, 
102 ; death and character, id. 
Alfonso II. , King of N aples, i. 208 ; 
abdicates, 217 

—Duke of Calabria, i. 114; marches 
against the Turks, 115 

— of Ferrara, i. 3S8, 305, 493 

— V. of Portugal marries his niece 
Joanna, heiress of Castile, i. 
191 ; defeated by Ferdinand of 
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ALFONSO 

Aj*a^on, 193 ; renounces Iiis pre- 
tensions to Castile, ib. ; death, ib. 
Alfonso VI. of Portugal, iii. 340 ; 
attacked by the Dutch, 341 ; al- 
liance with England, ib , ; pro- 
fligate character, 342; abdica- 
tion and death, ib. 

AUmark, ti’uce of, iii. 156. 
Altransthdt, Peace of, iii. 511 
Aitringer, General, ii. 213, 222 
Alva, Duke of, ii. 158, 169, 228, 238, 
340, 296, 299, 318, 350, 361 ; 
arrests Egmont and Horn, 363 ; 
governor of the Netheidands, 
364 ; reign of terror, 365 ; cruelty, 
368, 37 4_, 375 ; superseded, 377 ; 
cruelty in Portugal, 408 
Alvinzi, General, v. 11 sqq,, 48 sq. 
Amadacus VIII, of Savoy becomes 
pope (Felix V.), i. 378 
Ainadeo I. of Spain, v. 542 
Amarante, Count, v. 377 
Ambassadors, i. 326; Venetian, 
ib. 

Amboise, d’. Cardinal, i. 23S, 248 
sqq. ; death, 285 
Amboise, Edict of, ii. 286 

— conspiracy of, ii. 260 

Amelia Elizabeth, Landgravine of 
Hesse-Cassel, iii. 245 
America, discovered, i. 321 ; re- 
volt of, iv. 270; declaration of 
independence, 272 ; English 
colonization of, iv. 24 ; French 
colonies in, iv, 26 ; Spanish in- 
surrection in, V. 370 
Amerigo Vespucci, i. 323 
Amiens, treaty of, i. 492 : Peace of, 
V. 151 

Amsterdam, rise of, ii. 144 j treaty 
of, iii. 528 

Amurath II., Sultan, i. 17 sqq. 

— III., Sultan, offers to suwort 
Henry IV., ii. 470 ; favours Eng- 
lish commerce, iii. 18 ; declares 
war against the Emperor, 20; 
death, 21 ; his avarice, 56 

— IV., Sultan, iii. 139; cruelty, 
258; revolt of Janissaries, ib. ; 
captures Bagdad, ib. ; death, ib. 

Amyot, Jacques, ii. 204 
Anabaptists, origin, ii. 4, 15, 74 
Anastro, ii. 483 
Ancenis, treaty of, i, 133 
Ancients, geograpixy of the, i. 315 
Ancre, d% Marshal, iii. 98 sqq. ; 

assassinated, 105 
Andelot, D’, ii. 241, 245 
Andreossy, General, v. 125 
Angelo, St., Castle, fortified, i. 250 
Anglomania, iv. 313 
Angouleme, Duke of, v. 3^15, 374 

— Duchess of, daughter of Louis 
XVI., exchanged, v. 20; returns 
to Paris, 346 ; in South of France, 
356 

AniU&ros, v. 372 

Anjou, house of, pretensions to 
Naples, i. 55 

— Henry, Duke of, proposed mar- ' 
riage with Queen Elizabeth, ii. 
319 ; character, 321 ; elected to 
Polish crown, 391 ; becomes King 
of France 394. {See Henry III.) 

Ankarstrom, Captain, iv. 505 sq. 
Anna Ivanovna, Empress, iv. 62 
sq., 76, 98 sqq. 

Anna Petrowna, iii. 632, iv. 74 
Anne of Austria, marries Louis 
XIII., iii. 99; inhumanity of, 
105 ; levity, 167 ; plot against 
• Richelieu, 173 ; bears a son, 235 ; 
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ANNE 

becomes Regent, 252 ; concedes 
the demands of the Parliament, 
280; views of a Spanish match, 
305 ; interview with Philip IV., 
308; death, 349, 

Anne of Brittany, treaty with 
Plenry VII., i. 171 ; marriage 
wdth Maximilian king of the 
Romans, ib. ; annulled, 173; mar- 
ries Charles VIII., 173 
Anne, daughter of Louis XI., 
Regent, i. 164 ; procures transfer 
of Brittany to Charles VIII., 
167 ; coalition against her, ib. 
Anne, Queen, iii. 455 ; peace with 
France, 480 ; death, 486 
Annebaut, Admiral, ii, 105 sq. ; 123 
Anson, Commodore, iv, 84; 135, 
164 

Anthony of Navarre, favours the 
Protestants, ii. 255 ; I’epulsed 
from the Regency, 258 ; appears 
at Orleans, 267 ; abandons the 
Regency to Catherine de’Medici, 
269; deserts the Protestant cause, 
276, 278 ; death, 283 

— King of Saxony, v. 412 

— ofVaudemont, i. 150 

— Uhic of Brunswick, iv. 98, 110 
Antibes Legion, V, 538. 

Antipope, i. 375 

Antonio, Pidor of Crato, ii. 407, 
410 sq., 450 

Antonelli, Oai'dinal, v. 495. 

Apafy, Michael, iii. 379, sqq. 
Apraxin, Marshal, iv. 158 sq. 

Aqua Felice, ii. 445 
Aquinas, Thomas, i. 211 
Arago, V. 435, 437, &c. 

[ Aragon, house of, claims to Naples, 

i, 66 sq. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

— Kingdom of, i. 61, 63 ; constitu- 
i tion, ib, ; liberties suppressed, 

ii. 454-. ' - 

, Aranda, Count d’, iv. 264, 288, 385 
1 Arbuthnot, Sir 0., v. 242 
Archers, English, i. 330 
I Arcimboldi, 1 . 389 
Argenson, d’. Marquis, iv. 130, 307 
I Ananites, 1 21 
' Ariosto,!. 300 
1 Armada, Spanish, ii. 449 
j Anm^mcs, i. 66 
! Ai'mies, standing, i. 331 
I Army of the Faith,” v. 373 
Arminians., ii. 110, 112 ! 

Arminius, ii. 110 
Arnand, Angelica, iv. 34 

— Antony, iv. 35 i 

— Marshal, v. 463, 477 
Arnim, Colonel, iii. 187 sqq, 

— Heinrich von, v. 444 
Arnold, Duke of Gelderland, i. 146 
Arran, Regent, ii, 196 

Arras, treaty of, i. 69 ; Peace, 163 
Artois, d’. Count, iv. 292, 332, 313, 
348, 372, 384; v.22; lien tenant- 
general, 346 ; signs a convention 
with the allies, ib. ; bigotry, -367 ; 
becomes King of France, 385. 
{See Charles X.) 

Asiento iii. 452, 4S3, iv. 28, 82 sq. 
Assassination, organized by the 
Jesuits, iii. 396 

Assemblies, French. {See Revo- 
lution.) 

Assignats, origin of, iv. 366 ; de- 
cline of, V. 4 

Asturias, Prince of, origin of that 
title, i. 237, note 

Athens, Duchy of, i. 81 ; bombar- 
ded by the Venetians, iii. 387 
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Afmeidan, the, i. 14 
Auersberg, iii. 35S sq, 

Auersperg, Prince, V. 197 
Augereau, Marshal, v., 34, 6S sqq. ; 
■171,219 

Augsburg, Diet of, ii. 42; Confes- 
sion of, 44 ; Recess, 47 ;''Diet of, 
184;'CharIes V,’s proceedings at, 
1S9 ; (1550), 199, 201; (1555), 
231 

Augustenburg, Duke, v. 469, 524 
August iniaus of Meissen, ii. 4. 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony, ii. 
220 ; iii. 84 

— of Saxony, surnamed the 
Strong,” tnrns Catholic, iii . 390 ; 
crowned King of Poland, ib. 
{See Augustus II.) 

— II. of Poland, iii, 390; design 
against Sweden, 490 ; interview 
W'ith the Czar Petei*, 496; du- 
plicity, 498 ; invades Livonia, ib, ; 
treaty with the Czar, 503 ; de- 
featedbyCharlesXII. atClxssow, 
505 ; de|3osed, 507 ; seizes James 
Sobieski, ib,; takes and loses 
Warsaw, 508, 509 ; interview 
with the Czar at Grodno, 510 ; 
renounces the Polish crown, 512 ; 
delivers up Patkul, 76. ; inter- 
view with Charles XII., 512 ; 
resumes the crown, 519 ; renews 
his alliance with the Czai*, ib, ; 
treaty with the Porte, 534 ; per- 
petual peace of Warsaw, 526 ; 
treaty with Sweden, 531 ; death, 
iv. 62 

— Ill, of Poland, iv. 65; recog- 
nized, ib. ; treaty with Polish 
S tates, 70 ; policy in the Austidan 
succession, 9(3 ; invades Austria, 
99 ; reconciled with Austria, 
105; aids Maria Theresa,^ 123; 
joins the Quadruple Alliance, 
125 ; flies to Prague, 128 peace 
with Prussia, 75. ; at Kbnigstein, 
151 ; retires into Poland, ib. ; 
peace of Hubertsburg, 187 sq. ; 
death, 195 

Aulic Council, what, iii. 82, 7ioie 
Aumale, d’, Duke, v. 4S6. 

Aurora von Konigsmark, iii. 504, 
507, iv. 120 

Austina, made an arch-duchy, i. 
33; rivalry with France, 419; 
geographical divisions, iii. 79, 
7iQte ; position in Europe, iv. 16 ; 
oiigin of Eixipme, v, 179; inter- 
nal troubles, 504; administrative 
dhdsion, 526 

Austi'ian Succession, claimants, iv. 
94; termination and results of 
the war, 138 

Austrian Committee, iv. 388 
Autos de ii, iii. 33 ; abolished, v. 
870 

Avaux, d’, iii. 260; 418 sqq. 

Aveiro, Duke of, iv. 1S3 
Avignon, iii. 217 ; annexed to 
Fi'ance, iv. 381 ; massaci'es at, xb. 
Ayala, Balthazar, iv. IS 
Azab, the, what, x. 9 
Azara, iv. 224 ; v. 40, 151 
Azeglio, D’, Massimo, v. 384 


B ABCEXJF, Caius Gracchus, v. 
52 

Bacciocchi, Felix, v, 137 
Bacon, Roger, i. 316 
Baden Resolutions, v. 443 
Baglioni, Gian Paolo, i. 414. 
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BAGE ATION 

Bagration, Priufe, v. 195, 302 
Baiily, it. 3 J1, 317, 357, 373, 455 
Baird, Sir David, v. 149, 275 
Baireuth, Margravine of, iv. 162 
Bajazet I., Sultan, establishes a 
Turkish colony at Constaati- 
nople, i. 5 

— I J . , character of, i. 256 ; 
attacks the yenetiaiis, 257 j de- 
throned, 361 ; death, ib. 

Balagny, governor of Cambrai, 
iii. 4. 

Balance of power, theory of, iv. 14 
Balboa, discovei’s the Pacific, i. 

■ 325 

Ballasteros, General, v. 373 sq. 
Baltic, neutrality of, iv. 168 
Baltimore, Lord, iv. 26 
Balue, Cardinal de la, i. 135 
Barter, Genertil, iii. 203 sqci., 222, 
227, 237, 246 

Bar, Confederation of, iv. 203 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, General, r. 

' 57 sqq., 318 
Baratinski, Prince, iv. 503 
Barbara of Cilly, i. 85 
Barbarossa, ii. 55, 65, 81, 89, i 
110 

Barbaroux, iv. 393 sqq. ; 416, 444, 
456 

Barbe Marbois, v. 66. sqq. 
Barberiiii, Cardinal, iii. 170 
Barcelona, treaty of, i. 172, 496 ; 
commerce of, ii. 141 ; maritime 
laws of, 147 ; decline of its trade, 
iii, 42 

Barclay de Tolly, v. 312 sqq., 331. 
Barcsai, iii. 379 

Bar^re, iv. 62, 416, 423, 437, 443 , 
st^q. ; V. 3, 4> 5, 9, 11 
Banllon, iii. 278 
Barnabites, fotinded, ii. 133 
B'amave,, iv. 370 sqq., 379, 456 
Barneveid (see Olden Barneveld) 
Barms, iv. 462, 481, v. 21 sqq., 
37, 66 sqq., 77 sqq., 92 sqtp, 110, 
116. 126 sq, 

Barri, Countess de, iv. 256, 267, 
2i.l9, 289, 456 

Barricades, Day of the, ii. 459 
Barrier treaty 'iii. 4S0, 4S5 
Barrot, Odillon, v. 399,419, 433,464 
Bart, Jean, iii. 431, 436 
Bartenstein, Convention of, v. 227 
Barthelemy, v. 66, 69 
Bartholomew, St., mas.saere, whe- 
ther planned at Bayonne, ii. 296 ; 
account of, 329 sqq,; whether 
premeditated, 332 sqq,; avowed 
by Charles IX,, 387 
Bjirwalde, Treaty of, iii. 193 
Basle, Council of, i, 378 ; Peace of, 
V. 15, 20 

Basnuge. iii. 416 

Bassaiio, Duke of, v. 309, 314, 324 
Basseville. murder of, iv. 424 
Ba>sompieriv. Marshal, iii. 171 
Bastille, captured, iv. 3Itv 
Batavian Kepsddic, v. U, 110; 
altered, D»3; converted into a 
kingdom, 210 
Bathory, Gabriel, iii. 125 
Bathory, Sigisrnund, governor of 
Ti’ansylvauia, iii. 16, 2t» .sqq. 
Bathory, Stephen, i. 101 
Bathory, Stephen, ii, 385; King 
of Poland, 397 ; death, iii. 16 
Batthyani, Count, v. 449, 457 
Battles aiifl Sieges : 

Aheiisberg, v" 279 ; Aboukir, or 
Nile, 98; Aboukir, 149; Agua- 
dello, i. 279 ; Albuera, v. 298 ; 


BATTLES 

Alcantara, ii. 408 ; Aljubarrota, 

1 65 ; Alkmaar, ii, 376 ; Alma, 
V. 476 ; Almanza, iii. 469 ; Al- 
meida, V. 297 ; Almenara, iii. 
475 ; Antwerp, ii. 359 ; do, (siege 
1585), 438; do. (1832), v. 409; 
Arcole, 49 ; Aspern, 282 ; Asun- 
den Lake, iii. 143; Aaerstiidt, 

V. 221 ; Austeiditz, 200 ; Bada- 
joz, 298 ; Balaclava, 477 ; Bar- 
celona, iii, 466, 481 ; Barkan 
(Parkany), 381; Barnet, i. 141; 
Bautzen, v. 330; Bassano, 48; 
Baylen, 271; Bayonne, 340; 
Beacby Head, iii. 427 ; Belchite, 
V. 295 ; Belgrade,!. 89 ; Bergen, 
iv. 167 ; Bieocca,i. 425; Bleneau, 
iii. 286 ; Blenheim, 462; Boehetta, 

i. 113 ; Borodino, v, 315 ; Bos- 
worth, i. 167 ; Boyne, iii. 427 ; 
Brankirka, 142 ; Breda, ii. 431 ; 
Brescia, i, 301 ; Brienne, or La 
Eothiere, v. 342; Brotfeld, i. 
101; Brnnkeberg, iii. 141; Buda, 
386 ; Bnrkersdorf, iv. 181 ; Ca- 
diz, iii. 6; Caffa, i. 101; Cal- 
diero, v. 197 ; Camperdown, 
78 ; Candia, iii. 259, 382 ; Cara- 
vaggio, i. 54 ; Castiglione, v. 4T ; 
Cerignola, i. 249 ; Cerisole, ii. 
113 ; Chebreisse, v. 97 ; Ches- 
meh, iv. 208 ; Ciudad Rodrigo, 

T. 297 sq. ; Clissow, iii. 505 ; 
Corunna, 275 ; Cossova, i. 21 ; 
Contras, ii. 457 ; Crefeld, iv. 164 ; 
Custozza, V. 537 ; Czaslau, 104 ; 
Denain, iii. 480 ; Dennewitz, 
V. 334 ; Dettingen, iv. 117 ; 
Dorman.s, ii. 397 ; Dresden, v. 
334; Dreux, ii. 284 ; Dunes, iii. 
300; Ebelsberg, v. 279; Eck- 
miih!, 279 ; Elchingen, 195 ; 
Entzheim, iii. 372 ; Espinosa, 
V. 275 ; Essling, v. 282 ; Eylau, 
226; Fehrbellin, iii. 398 ; Pleu- 
rus, 431, V. 10 ; Flodden, i. 336; 
Fontaine Fran^aise, iii. 485; 
Fontenoy, iv. 129; Fornovo, i. 
224; Friedland, iv. 227 ; Fuentes 
de Onoro, v. 298; Gtidebusch, 

iii. 520 ; Gamonal, v. 275 ; Gari- 
giiano, i. 255; Gaviniana, ii. 34 ; 
Gembiours, 422; Gibraltar, iv. 
286; Goito, v. 451; Granson, i. i 
153 ; Gravelotte, v. 546 ; Gross 
Beeren, v, 333; Gross Gorschen, 
329 ; Gross Jagemdorf, iv. 158 ; i 
Guenez, v. 275 ; Guinegate, i. i 
160; Giins, ii. 57 ; Haarlem, 375; j 
Heliopolis, v. 149 ; Hertzogeu- j 
btisch, iii. 221 ; Hesdin, i. 427 ; j 
Heyligerlee, ii. 367; Hocbkii’ch, | 

iv. 16.5 ; Hcichst, iii. 135 ; Hoch- j 
stedt, 459; v. 133; Hohenlinden, j 
135 ; Hollabruun, 197, 283 ; In- 
kermann, 477 ; Isly, v. 423 ; i 
I.^^mail, 253 ; v. 302 ; Ivry, ii. 471 ; ^ 
Jaukowitz,256 ; Jarnac, 302; Je- i 
muppcs, iv.4 IS ; Jena, 221 ; Kaleb ; 
Medina, 421 ; Kaliszh, iii. 512 ; j 
Kappel, ii. 51 ; Katzbach, v. 333 ; j 
Kesselsdorf, iv. 128 ; Klanseu- j 
burg, 379; Kolin, 158; Kras- | 
noij v. 315; Kulra,334; Kuners- j 
diirf, iv. 167; Lagos Bay, iii. [ 
434 ; La Hogue, 432 ; Lams- j 
crona, 4tX> ; Luon, v. tH3 ; Lauf- 
fen, ii. 76 ; Lawfeld, iv. 135 ; 
Leipsic (1631), iii. 201; (1642) 
248; (1813), v. 335; Len.s, Jii, 
272 ; Lepanto, ii 315 ; Leuthen, 
iv. 160 ; Leyden, ii, 3T9 sq. ; ■ 
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Liakhovo, v. 318 ; Lfegnitz, iii. 
222 ; Liesna, 516 ; Ligny, v. 
358 ; Lipan, i. 36; Loano, v. 
29 ; Lobositz, iv. 151 ; Lodi, 37 ; 
Longwy, 407 ; Lowestofi*, iii. 
347 ; Lucignano, ii. 227 ; Lunden, 
iii. 400 ; Luttei’, 186 ; Lutzen, 
209 ; Maciejow’wice, iv. 499 ; Bla- 
donna dell’ Olmo, 120; Maes- 
tricht, ii. 426 ; Magdeburg, 
204, iii, 200; Magenta, v. 489 ; 
Magnano, v. 115 ; Maida, 208 ; 
Malplaqiiet, iii. 473; Malta, ii. 
309 sq, ; Mantua, v. 49; Mai'ch- 
feld, 281 ; Marengo, 132 ; Marig- 
nano, i. 347; Marsaglia,i!i. 433; 
Medellin,v. 294; Montana, v. 639; 
Millesimo, 35 ; Minden, iv. 167 ; 
Min golsheim ,iii . 1 34; Dlockem, v . 
328; Mohacs (1528), ii.26; (1685), 
iii. 386 ; Mollwitz, iv. 93 ; Bloa- 
eontonr, ii. 303 ; Blons, iii. 377 ; 
Montebello, v. 489 ; Blontenotte, 
V. 34; Blontereau, 343; Monte 
Rotondo, V. 539 ; BL>ntlhdiy, i. 
127 ; Mook Heath, ii. 378; Morat, 
i. 154 ; JMorgarten, 33 ; Bloskircb, 
V. 133 ; Muhlberg, ii. 64 ; Murvie- 
dro,v, 298; Naefels,i. 34; Narva, 
iii. 601; Navarino, v. 393; Ne- 
gi’opont, i. 99 ; Neerwinden, iii. 
433; Neresheim, v, 45; Neu- 
markt, 58 ; Nenss, i. 148 ; Nien- 
port, iii. 66 ; Nisib, v. 421 ; 
Nivelle, the, 339; Nollendorf, 
334 ; Nordlingen, iii. 222 ; North 
Foreland, 348 ; Ocana, v. 296 ; 
Olteniza, 474 ; Orthez,345; Os- 
tend, iii. 67, 69 ; Ostrowne, v. 
314; Otranto,!. 115; Oudenarde, 

iii. 471 ; PampIona, v. 339; Pavia, 

i. 450; Perpignan, ii. 106 ; Petro- 
nell, iii, 383; Pfaffendorp, iv. 
169; Piukey,ii. 196; Pirraasens, 

iv. 466; Prague, iii. 272, iv.158 ; 
Pultava, iii. 517 ; Pyramids, v. 
98 ; Quatre Bras, 358 ; Quebec, 
iv. 174 ; Rain, iii. 205 ; Ramillies, 
468 ; Raslawice, iv. 496 ; Rau- 
eoux, 131 ; Ravenna, i, 303; 
Rheinfelden, iii. 235; Rivoli.v. 
49 ; Rochelle, iii. 178 ; Rocroi, 
253; Roli^a, V. 272 ; Rossbaeh,iv. 
mi f note/ iioveredo, v. 48; Bn- 
mersheim, iii. 473 ; Rymenants, 

ii. 422 ; Saaifeld, v. 220 ; SacOe, 
281; Sadowa, V. 532 ; St.Aubin, 

i. 169; St. Fabriano, 104; St, 
Gothard,iii. 81 ; St. Jean de Luz, 
V. 339 ; St. Quentin, ii. 243 ; St. 
Sebastian, v. 339; St. Yincent, 
Cape, 73 ; Salamanca, 299 ; Sa- 
lenkemen, iii, 3S9; Sangershau- 
sen,iv. 164; Saragossa, iii. 475, v. 
271, 294; Sarno, iii. 198 ; Sebas- 
topol. V. 477, 479 sq, ; Sedan, v. 
546 ; Seminara, i. 225, 249 ; Sem- 
pach,3i; Senef, Ui. 372 ; Sievers- 
hansen, ii. 220 ; Silistria, v. 302, 
476 ; Simpach, iv. 11,5; Sinope, v. 
475; Siutzheim,iii. 371 ; Sittard, 

ii. 108; Smolensk, v. 315 ; Sobota, 

iii. 319 ; Solebay, 368 ; Solferiuo, 
V. 490 ; Somo-Sien*a, v. 275 ; 
Sorr, iv. 128; Splitter, iii. 401 ; 
Spurs, i. 337 ; Stadtiuhn, iii. 
182 ; Staffarda, 430 ; Stiin- 
gebro, 152 ; Steinkirk, 432 ; 
Stockach, v. 113 ; Striegau, iv. 
127 Szigeth, ii. 311 ; Taiavera, 
y, 295 ; Tann, 279; Tarragona, 
298 ; Tewkesbusy, i, 141 ; Tirle- 
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mont, V. -108; Tokay, ii. 29; Tor- 
, gaa, iv. 169 ; Tortosa, v. 298 ; 
Toulouse, 346; Tourcoign, 9; 
Ti’alalgar, 204; Trebbia, 116; 
Troia, i. 105 ; Tschernaja, v. 
479; Tudela,v. 275; Turckheim, 
iii. 372; Turnhout, iii. 8, iv. 398 ; 
Upsala, 509 ; Valleggio, v. 349 ; 
Valiny, iv. 412; Varna, i. 20; 
Vasag, 19 ; Vegliana, iii. 197 ; 
Vesoul, i. 159; Vienna, ii. 31, 
iii. 383 sq. ; Villa Viciqsa, 
475; Vimeira, v. 272; Vittoria, 
332, 339; Wagram, 282; Walk, 

iii. 336 ; Waterloo, v. 358 ; Wat- 
tignies, iv. 465; Weissemburg, 
V. 545 ; Wertingen, v. 194; Wids- . 
jo, iii. 155 ; Wimpfen, 134 ; Witt- 
stock, 231; Worth, v. 545; 
Yenikale, h'. 253; Zarnowa, iii. 
319; Zenta, 390; Zorndorf, iv, 
165 

Bautrec, iii. 69 

Bavaria, divisions, i. 26 ; reforma- 
tion in, ii. 6 ; a kingdom, v. 203 
Bavarian Succession, war of the, 

iv. 220 sq. 

Bayanne, Cardinal, v. 255. 

Bayard, i. 247, 283, &c. ; death, 446 
Bayonet introduced, iii. 433, note 
Bayonne, treaty of, v. 266 
Bazaine, Marshal, v. 547 
Bazire, iv. 383 

Bearn, annexed to France, hi. 127 
Beaton, Cardinal, ii. 196 
Beaufort, Duke de, hi. 281, 282 
Beauharnais, Al., iv. 448 

— Eugene, V. 207. (See Eugene.) 
Beaulieu, General, v. S3, 42 
Beaumarchais, iv. 273, 411 
Beaumont, Chriatophe de, arch- 
bishop, iv. 153 

Beausoore, hi. 416. 

Bedford, Regent of France, i. 68 
Bedmar, Marquis of, iii. 109 
Belcredi, Count, v. 526 
Belgian provinces, decline of, iii. 
53 ; annexed to Holland, v. 348 ; 
disturbances in, 405; indepen- 
dence declared, 407 ; become a 
kingdom, 408 
Belgrade, Peace of, iv. 80 
Bellarmine, his doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, ii. 431; 
candidate for the Papacy, iii. 73 
Bellay, Cardinal du, ii. 112, 192 

— Martin du, i. 483 
Bellegarde, Count, v. 112, 349 sq. 
Belle-Isle, Marshal, iv. 94 sqq., 

114, 132 sqq, 

Bern, General, v. 455 sq. 

Bembo, Pietro, i. 333. 

Bender, Marshal, iv. 252 ; v. 28 
Benedek, Mai’slial, v. 530 
Benedetti, Count, v. 544 
Benedict XIII., Pope, iv. 58 

— XIV., iv. 316 

Benedictines, patrons of learning, 
i. 383 

Beukels, Wm,, ii, 144 
Bennigsen, General, v. 226 
Bentinck, Earl of Portland, iii. 
438, 444 

— , Lord Wm., v. 290, 3-49 
Beresford, Marshal, v, 296 sqq., 
345, 377 

Bergerac, Peace of, ii. 402 
Beriaimont, Count, ii. 345, 350, 
363 

Berlin, treaty of, 1742, iv. 104 
Decree, v. 233 
Bermudez, M. Zea, v. 376 


BERNADOTTE 

Bernadotte, Chas. John, v. 57 sq,, 
68, 95, 111, 116, 126 sqq.; Prince 
of Ponte Corvo, 210, 220 ; com- 
mands the Saxons, 278 ; elected 
Crown Prince of Sweden, 304 ; 
alliance with Russia, 306 sqq. ; 
scheme against Napoleon, 327 ; 
becomes King of Sweden, 385. 
(See Charles XIV.) 

Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, Duke, 
hi. 186; takes service under Gus- 
tavus Ad., 201; progress, 203; 
advances on Tyrol, 207 ; takes 
command of Swedish army, 
211 ; takes Ratisbon, 214 ; cam- 
paign of 1634, 221 ; defeated at 
Nordlingen, 223 ; enters the ser- 
j vice of France, id. ; treaty with 
Louis XIII., 230 ; campaign of 
1638, 235; death, 230 
- Bemis, Abbe, iv. 147 
Bernstorft, Count, iv. 158 ; v. 140 
Bernstorf, Peter Andrew von, iv. 

242, 254, 394, 504 sqq. 

Berri, Duke of, assassinated, v. 
369 

— , Duchess of, in La Vendee, v. 
415 , 

Berryer, M., V. 422 
Berthier de Sauvigny, iv. 349 
— , Marshal, v, 79, 97 sqq., 125 
sqq., 210 

Bertrand, General, v. 336 ' 
B^rnlle, Sieur de, iii. 175 
Berwick, Duke of, hi. 463, 466 
sqq., 476 sqq. ; iv. 51, 68 
Bessai’ion, Cardinal, i. 93 sqq. 
BessiSres, Marshal, v. 271, 274 
BestTischeff, Chancellor, iv. 159 
Bethlem Gabor, iii, 124 sq., 136, 
139 sq., 185 
JBeyterdej/, •wh&tf i. 13 
Beuningen, Van, iii. 354 
Beust,Von,v. 620, 637 
Beytash, Hadji, i. 9 
Beza, h. 273, 274, 277, 280, 285, 
320, 457; hi. 61 

Bibliotheca Laurentiana, i. 106 
Bignon, v. 400, 414 
Billaud Varennes, iv. 399, 411, 460, 
464, 476 sqq.; v. 3 sqq. 

Birago, ii. 301, 328 ; bad commer- 
cial system of, hi. 43 
Biron, Marshal, ii. 467, 469 ; iii. 
47, 62 

— Duke of Courland, iv. 76 sqq., 
80,98, 190 sqq. 

Bischofswerder, iv. 371, 378 ; v. 76 
Bismarck, Prince, v. 468; minister, 
506, 624 ; made Count, 625 ; 
adopts universal suffrage, 528 ; 
made Prince, 550 
Black Brunswickers, v. 287 
Bladus of Wallachia, i. 94 
Blainville, hi. 169 
Blake, Admiral, iii. 291, 294, 297 
— , General, v. 274, 295 
Blanc, Louis, V. 432, 435; minister 
of progress,*’ 436 sq. 

Blanqiii, v, 419, 437, 461 

Blockade, paper, v. 140 

Blois, treaty of (1504), i. 257; 

(1505), 261 ; (1510), 290 
Blucher, Marshal, v. 221 sqq., 
238, 324 sqq., 333, 342, 357, 358 
Blum, Robert, v, 453, 454 
Boabdil, or Abu Abdullah, i, 196 
Bockolt, Jan (John of Leyden), ii. 
74 sqq. 

Bocskai, Stephen, iii. 23 ; made 
King of Hungary by the Turks, 
id.; death, 125 


BORGIA * 

Boetie, La, ii, 193 
Bogiislaus XIV. of Pomerania, iii. 
193 

Bohemia, learning in, i. 377 ; he- 
resy of, 378 ; becomes an here- 
ditary monarchy, ii, 288 ; insur- 
rection against Rodolph, iii. 79 ; 
against Matthias, 118 ; submits 
to Ferdinand, 131 
Boissy, d’Anglas, v. 69 
Bojars, Russian, iii. 496 
Boleyn, Ann, i. 341, 476 ; h. 59 
Bolingbroke, Lord, iv. 311, 313 
Bolivar, Simon, v. 371 
Bologua, congress at, i. 293 ; coun- 
cil of, h. 197 ; jtiridical school of, 
iv. 17 

Bombay, transferred to England, 
iii. 341 

Bombs invented, ii. 450 
Bompart, Admiral, v. 99 
Bonaparte, Jerdme, King of West- 
phalia, V. 248 ; marriage with 
Miss Patterson, 253; Russian 
campaign, 313 ; flight, 334 ; Go- 
vernor of the hivalideSf 439 
— , Joseph, embassy to Rome, v. 
81 sq. ; at Luneville, 136 ; at 
Amiens, 151 ; expedition to Na- 
ples, 207 ; King of the Two 
Sicilies, 208; King of Spain, 
267 ; flies from Madrid, 271 ; re- 
turns, 294 ; expedition to Anda- 
lusia, 296 ; flies into France, 339; 
prepares to defend Paris, 343; 
flies to Switzerland, 346 
— , Louis, King of Holland, v. 
210; refuses the Crown of Spain, 
267; disputes with Napoleon, 
291 sq. ; abdicates, 292 
, Lucien, v.- 128; embassy to 
Madrid, 138 ; refuses the throne 
of Portugal, 257 
— , Caroline, v. 209 
— , Eliza, v. 137, 209; Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany, 289 
— , Pauline, v. 209 

— Peter, murders Le Noir, v. 543 

— dynasty, treaty excluding them 
from the throne of France, v. 
366 

Bonchamps, iv. 434, 460 
Boniface VIII., Pope, his preten- 
sions, i. 374 

Bona of Savoy, Regent of Milan, 
i. 110 ; withdraws, 114 
Bonner, Bishop, il. 61 
Bonnevai, Count, iv. 78 
Bonnier, v. 77, 91, 100, 114 
Bpniiivet, Admiral, i. 418, 443, 
445 ; death, 451 sqq. 

Boi'deaux, parliament e.stahlished, 
i, 121 ; cruelties of Moatmorenci 
at, ii. 193 

— , Duke of (Henry V.), v. 369, 462 
Borghese, Cardinal, iii. 73, (See 
Paul V.) 

— , Prince Camille, v. 350 
Borgia, family of, i. 103 
— , Francis, Duke of Gandia, mur- 
dered, i. 228 

— Caesar, i. 216, 228 ; in France, 
237 ; made Duke of Valentin ois, 
id.; his conquests, 243; murders 
his brother-in-law, id, ; usurpa- 
tions, 249 ; decline of his power, 
253 ; imprisoned by Pope Julius, 
254 ; death, id. 

— , Lucretia, marries Sforza, i.l83; 

, divorced, 229; marries Alphonso, 
Duke of Biseglia, 242 ; marries 
Alphonso d’Eke, 243 
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^ BORIS 

Boris G-odennff, iii. 29 
Borromeo, Cotint, V, 448 
• — , Cardinal Charles, ii. 267, 292, 
'■■297 

Boscawen, Admiral, iv. 141, 168 sq. 
Bossu, ii. 423 
Bossnet, iii. 413 ; iv. 38 
Botero, Giovanni, iii. 45, 49 
Bonfflers, Marshal, iii. 437, 438, 
458 sqq, , 471 

Bonille, Marquis de, iv. 369 sqq. 
Bouillon, restored by Henry II. to 
the La Marcks, ii. 211 
, Duke of, intrigues against 
Henry IV., hi. 73, 281, 283 
Boulogne, sui'rendered to France, 
■',ii. 197' ■ 

Bourbons, family, ii. 177, 466, note 
Bourbon, Antony of, marries 
Jeanne d’Albret, ii. 110. 

— , Charles de. Constable, i. 348; 
governor of the Milanese, 361 ; 
his possessions, 438 ; rupture 
with Francis I., 439; negotia- 
tions with Charles V., ib. ; and 
Wolsey, 440 ; flies from France, 
441 ; declared a traitor, 443 ; 
swears fealty to Henry VIII., 
447 ; invades France, ib. ; visits 
Charles V. at Toledo, 466 ; mar- 
riage with emperor’s sister 
broken off, 467 ; expedition to 
Rome, 481 ; death, 484 
— , John, Duke of, i. 125, 129 
— , Cardinal of, ii. 414, 416, 462 ; 
proclaimed as Charles X., 467 ; 
death, 472 

Bourdon de rOise, iv. 399, 474 sq. 
Bourges, university at, i. 121 
Bourguignons, i. 66 
Bourmont, General, v. 395 
Bournonville, General, iv. 412, 
V. 46 

Bovadilla, Francis de, i. 324 

Boyl, Father, i. 323 

Braga, Archbishop, conspiracy of, 

iii. 266 

Brahe, Count Nils, iii. 210 
— , Count Peter, iii. 233 
Brandenburg, Count, v. 454 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, i. 342'; 
invades France, 440 ; approaches 
Paris, 442 

Brandt, Sebastian, i. 384 
Branicki, iv, 488 sqq. 

Bravo, Gonsales, v, 541 
Brazil, ii. 137 ; Empire of, v. 378 
Bread and cheese folk,” i. 173 
Breda, Peace of, iii. 348 
Brederode, Count, h, 353 sqq 
Breteuil, Baron de, iv. 344, 373 
Breuil, Peter du, burnt, h. 118 
Briponnet, Bishop of St. Male, i. 
216 

Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, 

iv. 292, 330 sqq., 369 
Brihuega, Capitulation of, hi. 475 
BrissatC Marshal, h. 202, 212, 221, 

. 228,482 .... 

Duke de, iv. 388, 409 
Bris.sot, IV. 362, 376, 383, 396 sqq. ; 

1699, 415, 128, 440, 444, 455 sqq. 
Bri&soiiiifi, iv. 3S3 
Bristol, Lord, iv. 176 
Brittany, Duchy of, i. 122 ; an- 
nexed to France, i. 339 
Broderith, Hungarian Chancellor, 
ii. 25 

Broglie, Marshal, iv. 115, 164, sqq.; 
178, 343 

Bromsebro, Peace of, iii, 257 
Broussel, hi. 280, 288 


BROWN 

Brown, Marshal, iv. 161, 158 

Brownists, iv. 25 

Bruhl, Count, iv. 96, 103, 123, 151 

Brueys, Admiral, v. 95 

Bruges, Ti’eaty of, i. 418 

Brun, Antoine, iii. 270 

Brune, Marshal, v. 88, 121 sqq.; 

135, 239, 367 
Brunelleschi, i. 106 
Brunswick, Henry, Duke of, h. 220 
— , Christian, Duke of, iii. 134 sq., 
182 sq. ; death, 186 
— , Ferdinand, Duke of, iv. 150, 
161 sqq., 178 sqq. 

, Ferdinand, Duke of, iv. 387, 
394, sqq., 407, 413, 466, sqq., v. 
7, 219 sqq, ; death, 222 
— , William, Duke of, v. 286 ; re- 
tires to England, 287 ; killed, 
368 I 

— , Charles, Duke of, deposed, v. 
413 

William, Duke of, v. 413 
Brussels, Peace of, i, 358 
Bubna, Count, v. 325 
Buccaneers, The, iv. 27 i 

Bucharest, Peace of, v, 303, 387 ! 

Buckingham, Duke of, iii. 161 sqq., 
166 sqq., 175 sqq. 

Buckhurst, Lord, h. 443 
Bucquoi, General, iii. 119 
Bugeaud, Marshal, v, 423, 433 sq., 
439 

Bull, Golden, i, 328 
Bullinger, i. 406 

Bulowji General, v. 833, 358 ! 

Bulwer, Sir H. Lytton, v. 470 
Bundsc/mh, ii. 13 i 

Bund, German, abrogated, v. 529; 

new Northern, 534 
Buonaroti, Michael Angelo, i. 811 ; 

fortifies Florence, h. 34 
Bureau, Jean, i. 74 
Buren, Count, ii. .364 
Burgoyne, General, iv. 185, 273 
Burgundian Circle, i. 270 ; recon- 
stituted, ii. 189 

Bui'gundy, early history, i. 68; 

causes of its weakness, 73 
Burke, iv, 253, 320 
Burrard, Sir H. , v. 272 
Burton, Edward, iii. 19 
Busbequius, ii. 293 
Bute, Lord, iv. 174, 179 sqq,, 188 
Butler, Colonel, hi. 217 sqq, 
Buxhbvden, v. 191, 196, 244 
Buzot, iv. 364, 416, 444, 456 
Byng, Admiral, ih, 471; iv. 50, 
'148 

Byron, Admiral, iv, 275, 278- 
Byron, Lord, v. 390 


C ABAL Cabinet, hi. 355 
Cabet, V. 437 

Cabot, Sebastian, i. 326 ; hi. 52 
Cabral, Alvai’ez, i. 315, 325 
Cabrera, General, v. 428 
Cadan, Peace of, ii. 77 
Cadiaskers, what, i. 13 
Cadis, what, i. 15 
Cadiz, English expedition againsi 
(1625), ih. 170 
Cadoudal, George, v. 172 
Cajetanus, i. 394 
Calais taken by Guise, ii. 244 
Galas, case of, iv. 314 
Calatrava, order of, i. 64 
Calder,.Sir R., v. 187 
Calderarii, The, v. 379 
Calendar, French Republic, iv. 
457 


CAROLINE 

Caliphate, transferred to the Otto- 
man Turks, i. 6 
Calixtines, what, i. 36, 377 
Calixtus III,, Pope, i. 88; refuses 
to recognize Ferdinand of Na- 
ples, 103; death, /A 
Calmar, Union of, hi. 140 sqq. 
Calonne, iv. 291 sq., 329, 372, 379 
Calvin, John, ii. 78, 130; his doc- 
trines more popular than the Lu- 
theran, 131 ; his political opi- 
nions, ib.; intolerance, ib.; in- 
fluence in France, 254 ; burns 
Servetus, 265 ; advice to King 
Antony, 270 ; death, 296 
Calvinism, progress of, iii. 26 
Cambacer^s, v. 117, 130, 175, 322, 
356 

Cambray, League of, i. 276 ; hy- 
pocrisy and duplicity of the 
allies, 277 ; Peace of, 501. 
Cambridge, Duke of, iv. 659 
Camerarius, iii. 123 
Campanella, Thomas, hi. 41 
Campeggio, Legate, i. 496 ; h. 10, 
11,95 

Campo Formio, treaty of, v. 73 
Camus, iv. 436 
Canada discovered, ii. 137 
Canino, Prince Charles of, v. 458 
Canisius, the Jesuit, h. 289; iii. 
28 sq. 

Canning, George, v. 227 ; seizes 
the Danish fleet, 236 ; supports 
the Spaniards, 274 ; recognizes 
the S. American Republics, v. 
876; aids the Greeks, 390; 
Greek policy, 392 ; intervention 
in Portugal, 426 

—, Sir Stratford (Lord Redcliffe), 
V. 421, 473 

Cam'obert, General, iv. 477 sq, 
Cantemir, Demetrius, hi. 521 
Cape of Good Hope, discovered, i. 
315 

Capestrano, Giovanni da, i. 87 sqq. 
Capo d’Istria, Count, v. 389 sq. 

: Capucins, origin of the, h. 133 
Caraccioli,i. 66 sq. 

Caraeeioli, Marquis, hanged, v. 120 
Caraffa, Cardinal, h. 133 sq. 
Carbotmri, the, v. 369, 379 sqq. 
Cardinals, origin, names, &c., i. 41 
Cardona, Don Raymond de, i. 298, 
301, 307, 334 sq. 

Qirlists, V. 424 

Carlos, Don, son of John II. of 
Aragon, i. 187 sq. 

, son of Philip II., story of, 

ii. 305 sq. 

, son of Philip V., obtains 

Parma and Tuscany, iv. 66, 60 
sq.; becomes King of the Two 
Sicilies, 69. . (See Charles III.) 

, brother of Ferdinand VII., 

V. 423 sq. ; in Biscay, 424 ; at- 
tempt on Madrid, 428; flight, 
429 

— , Duke of Madrid, v. 542 
Carlowitz, Peace of, hi. 391 
Carlsbad, Congress at, v. 384 
Carlstadt, i. 397 ; ii. 4 
Ctirmagnole, the, iv. 335, note 
Carnot, iv. 437, 464; v. 25, 33, 37 
sq., 69, 356 

Caroline, Queen of Naples, iv,512; 
V. 65; sends an embassy to Na- 
poleon, 185; raises an army 207 ; 
Spanish quarrels, 256; driven 
from Sicily, 290 

— Matilda, Queen of Christian 
VII. of Denmark, iv. 239 ; in- 
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CAROLINE 

trigne with Struensee, ib-. ; con- 
fession and death, 242 
Caroline Ordinance, ii. 54 
Carrier, iv. 434, 463, 474 ; v, 5 
Carteanx, 446, 460 sqq. 

Carteret, Lord, iv. 115 sqq, 

Cartier, Jacques, ii. 138 ! 

Carvajal, Don Jos. de, iv. 170 
Casa di S. Giorgio, i. 85, note 
Casa Lanzi, Convention, v, 357 
Gasimir, elected king by the Hus- 
sites, i. 36; invades Hungary, 
201 

Castaldo, General, ii. 216 
Castanos, General, v. 271 
Caste! Rodrigo, Marquis, iii. 351 
Castile, Kingdom of, i. 59; sub- 
jected to Rome, 380 
Castlereagh, Lord (Earl of Lon- 
donderry), v. 239 ; reply to Na- 
poleon’s proposals, 309 ; at Cha- 
tillon, 342 ; at Vienna, 351 
Castriot, John, i. 22, 99 
Casuists, Spanish, iv. 17 
Catalans, revolt of, i. 188; pro- 
claim John of Anjou king, 189 ; 
rise against Philip IV., ih. 239; 
establish a republic, 241 ; union 
with France, 244 

Catalonia, united to Aragon, i.64; 

reunited to Spain, iii. 290 
Ckteau Cambresis, treaty, ii. 247 ; 

spirit of that treaty. 253 
Cathcart, Lord, v, 198, 236 
Cathelineau, iv. 433 
Catherine of Aragon, marries 
Prince Arthur, i. 227 ; detained, 
263; divorced, ii. 60 

— Jagellonica. iii. 150 sq. 

— I. of Russia, origin, iii. 513 ; 
marries Czar Peter, 522 ; joins 
the Alliance of Vienna, iv. 58 ; 
death, ih. 

— II., iv. 181 ; character, 190 
sq. ; deposes her husband, 
Peter HI., 191 ; usurps the 
throne, ib.; administration, 193; 
peace with Denmark, 194 ; rein- 
states Biron in Courland, 195; 
family, 196 ; proeiu'es the elec- 
tion of Stanislaus Poniatowski in 
Poland, 197 ; interferes for the 
Polish dissidents, 200; projects on 
Greece, 207 ; treaty with Frede- 
rick II. regarding Poland, 211 ; 
share of Poland, 212 ; guai-autees 
the Peace of Teschen, 221 ; alli- 
ance with Joseph II., 231; visits 
Cherson, 233 ; war with Turkey, 
234; peace with Sweden, 243; 
refuses to accede to the Con- 
vention of Reiehenbach, 263; 
peace with Turkey, 234 ; opinion 
of the Armed Neutrality, 282 ; 
correspondence with Voltaire, 
313; views of French Revolu- 
tion, 371, 387 ; proposes an al- 
liance to the Poles, 485 ; resolves 
to sacrifice Poland, 489 ; mani- 
festo against the new. Constitu- 
tion, 490; takes possession of 
part of Poland, 493 ; Convention 
with the Republic, 494 ; severity 
towards Polish insurgents, 600; 
seizes Command, , 501 ; death, 
602 ; character and projects, 
ih. ; supported Gustavus III., 
504 

Catinat, iii. 430 sqq., 437, 454 
Cavaignac, General, v. 436, 464 
Cavalry, i. 329; of Eastern Eu- 
rope, 330 


CAVELIER 

Cavelier de la Salle, iv. 27 , 

Cavour, Count, v. 484; resigns, 1 
493 ; recalled, 496 ; death, 502 
Cellamare, his con^iraey, iv. 51 
Centralization in France, iii. 45 ; 

effects of, iv. 383 
Geri, Renzo da, i. 484 
Cervantes, ii. 315 
Cevallos, don Pedro, v. 263 
Chabaz Gherai, iv. 234 
Ghabot, iv. 383, 389, 415 
Chalier, iv. 445 
Chambre Ardente, the, ii. 256 
Chamber of Deputies, v. 365 
Chambre de St. Lends, iii. 279 
Chnmbres de Iteunion, iii. 405 
Championnet, General, v. 107 sq. 
Chancellor, Richard, iii. 52 
Changarnier, General, v. 436, 
462 

Chantonay, Perreuot de, ii. 275 
Charette, Athanase, iv. 433, v. 21 
Charlemagne, i. 22 . 

Charles Vll. of France, i. 74, 117 ; 
seizes Dauphine, 119 ; obtains 
Genoa, ib, 

— VIII. of France, birth, i. 142; 
accession, 164 ; subdues the 
Duke of Brittany, 170; liberates 1 
the Duke of Orleans, 174 ; mar- 
ries Anne of Brittany, fj.; treaty 
with Henry VII., 176; with 
Ferdinand and Isabella, ib. ; 
prepares to invade Italy, 208 ; 

I enters Florence, 212 ; at Rome, 

1 213 ; treaty with the Pope, 216 ; 

enters Naples, 218; league 
1 against him formed at Venice, 

1 219; assumes tlae insignia of 

Emperor of the East, ib . ; re- 
treats, 223 ; defeats the Italians, 
224; death, 235 

— IX. of France, accession, ii.26S ; 
declared of age, 287; lures the 
Hugouots, 319 ; character, 321 ; 
apparent confidence in Coligni, 
32.3 ; goes to see him burnt in 
effigy, 332; his perfidy, 373; 
acknowledges the St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre, 887 ; death, 393 

. — X. of France, v, 385 ; corona- 
I tion, 386; ordinances of July, 

I 396 sq. ; abdicates in favour of 
the Dube of Bordeaux, 401 ; flies 
to England, 402; retires to 
Prague, 416 

— V., Emperor, affianced to 
Claude, daughter of Louis XII., 
i. 247 ; to lyfary, sister of Henry 
VIII., 337 ; assumes the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, 344 ; 
becomes King of Spain (as 
Charles I.), 356 ; lands in Spain, 
359 ; his unpopular measures, 
361 ; elected Emperor, 369 ; the 
Spaniards oppose his accepting 
that dignity, 370; visits England, 
371 ; coronation, 372 ; seizes 
Wurtemberg, 373; policy re- 
specting Luther, 39f3, 399; dis- 
misses him from Worms, 403; 
publishes Edict of Worms, 405 : 
treaty with the Pope, 415 ; vi'-its 
England, 426 ; wise government 
in Spain, 428; persecutes the 
Moors, 429; breaks with Wol- 
sey, 459; released from match 
with Princess Blary, 460 ; tnu.*e 
with France, 460; hard terras 
proposed to Francis, 461 ; visits 
Francis in captivity, 464 ; im- 
policy of his conduct, 468 ; mar- 


CHARLES r- 

, ries Isabella of Portugal, 474 ; 

1 his knowledge of Bourbon’s ex- 
pedition, 483 ; policy on capture 
of the Pope, 487 ; concludes a 
treaty with Chnnent, 490 ; re- 
conciliation with that jiontifr, 
407; challenges Francis, .190 ; ill- 
treatment of the French princes, 
500 ; forbids the Diet of Spires, 
ii. 11; applauds the anti-Lu- 
theran league, 20 ; journey to 
Italy, 33 ; at Bologna, 35 ; coro- 
nation, 36 ; proceeds to Gei’- 
many, 37 ; annuls the recess of 
the Diet of Spires, 3S ; at Augs- 
burg, 43; second interview with 
Clement VII., 58; African ex- 
pedition, 67 ; again cballenges 
Francis, 70; invades Franco, fl ; 
besieges Marseilles, 72 ; meets 
Francis at Nice, 83 ; at A i goes 
Mortes, 85 ; alliance with 
France, 87 ; proceedings in 
Spain, 90 ; passes through 
France, 92 ; invests his son 
Philip wdth the Milanese, 94 ; 
confirms the League of Nui*era- 
berg, 96 ; forbearance towards 
the Protestants, 97 ; alliance 
with Landgrave of Hesse, and 
Joachim II. of Brandenbui'g, 
93 ; expedition to Algiers, 103 ; 
alliance with Henry VIII., 107 ; 
interview with the Pope, lOS ; 
punishes the Duke of Cl4ves,l09; 
at Diet of Spires, 112; conces- 
sions to the Protestants, 113; 
invades France, 115 ; treaty of 
Crespy, 116 ; altered poliejr to- 
wards Protestants, 118 ; persecu- 
tions in Netherlands, ib. ; pre- 
pares war against the Protes- 
tants, 153; forms several 
alliances, ib . ; treaty with the 
Pope, 155 ; bans the Elector of 
Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse, 
157 ; successes in the Smalkaldic 
war, 162; visits Luther’s grave, 
166; his conduct towai*ds the 
Landgrave of Hesse examined, 
169 ; his parsimony, 172 ; breach 
with Paul III,, 181, 183; at 
Augsburg, 184 ; suspected of 
procmdng the assassination of 
Farnese, 185; protests against 
the removal of the Council of 
Trent, 186; his edict of re- 
formation, 189 ; visits the Ne- 
therlands, 194 ; I'eligions per- 
secutions there, 199; appre- 
hended plans against England, 
202; surprised by the Elector 
Maurice, 207 ; flies into Ca- 
rinthia, 209 ; deliberations about 
deposing him, 212 ; besiege.s 
Metz,_217; retires, 218; cam- 
paign in the Netherlands (15.53), 
221; plans the marriage of 
Philip and Mary, 222 ; counsels 
the execution of Lady Jane Grey, 
224; declining health, 230; ab- 
dicates in favour of Philip, 232 ; 
resigns the Imperial crown to 
Ferdinand, 233 ; retires to Spain, 
248; abode at Yuste, 248 ; death, 
250 ; his council of state, 250. 

— ^ VI,, Emperor, iii., 477 ; re- 
jects a peace, 430, 483 ; concludes 
the Peace of Raatadt, 4S4 ; his 
Pr.igmatic Sanction, iv. 56 ; 
secret treaty with Philip V., 
57; treaty with Spain, 60 sq. ; 
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\Tar with, the Tnrks, 78 sq. ; 
death, 84. 

Charles VII., Emperor, iv. 103 ; 
loses Munich, ; flies to Augs- 
burg, 115 ; retires to Frankfort, 
117; alliance with Prussia, &c., 
122; death, 125 

— II. of Spain, birth, iii. 344 ; 
war with France, 351; feeble- 
ness 434 ; peace with France, 
438 ; recalls Don . John, 441 ; 
marines Maria Louisa of Or- 
leans, 2 &. ; second mainiage to 
Mary Anne of Nenburg, 442 ; 
portrait of by Louis XIV., 443 ; 
will, 445 ; submits the question 
of Ms succession to the Pope, 
447 ; fresh will in favour of Duke 
of Anjou, z5.; death, /7>. 

— • III. of %am, iv. 173; Family 
Compact, 176; war with Eng- 
land, 179 ; inanities Portugal, 184; 
peace with England, 185 ; sup- 
presses the Jesuits, 264 ; re- 
quires the Pope to abolish them, 
266 ; war with England, 276 

— IV. of Spain, iv. 432; peace 
with French Eepublic, v. 20; 
war with Great Britain, 51 ; 
treatment of Godoy, 94 ; war 
with Russia, 119 ; conduct to 
Portugal, 138 ; recognizes Na- 
poleon as Emperor, 176; op- 
pressed by that conqueror, 248 ; 
plans of resistance, ib. ; at- 
tempted flight, 260 ; abdicates, 
261 ; at Bayonne, 265 ; signs 
the treaty of Bayonne, •266 

— I. of England, marriage, iii. 
166 ; foreign policy, 170 ; aids 
his brother-in-law, the Elector 
Palatine, 183 ; renounces the 
protection of the Hugonots, 196; 
answer to Richelieu, 238 ; shel- 
ters Mary de’ Medicis, ib.; exe- 
cuted, iii. 290 

^II. of England, visits France, 

iii. 286 ; on the Bidasoa, 307 ; 
restored, 341 ; marries Catherine 
of Braganza, ib.; sells Dunkirk, 
345 ; hatred of De Witt, 346 ; 
war with the Dutch, ib, ; fire of 
London, 348 ; Peace of Breda, 
ib.; alliance with France, 355; 
secret treaty, 356 ; declares war 
against the Dutch, 363 ; peace 
with Holland, 370; subsidized 
by Louis XIV., 374; turus 
against him, 375 ; renews the 
secret treaty, 376 ; abortive 
mediation, 409 ; alliance with 
Spain, ib. ; again bought by 
Louis, 184 ; his court, iv. 6 

— III., King of the Tw'o Sicilies, 

iv. 69 ; forced to become neutral, 
106 ; opposes the Austrians, 120 ; 
assumes the crown of Spain, 172 

— Knutson (Charles VIII.), King 
of Sweden, iii. 141 

— IX. of Sweden, iii. 153 sq. ; 
death, 15-1 

— X. of Sweden, accession, iii. 
312 ; warlike projects, 313 ; 
treaty with England, 318 ; 
invades Poland, ib. ; defeats 
John Gasimir, 319; defeats the 
Elector of Brandenburg, 322 ; 
retreats to Warsaw, 32.‘> ; allies 
himself with the Elector of Braiy 
deuburg, ib.; defeats John Casi- 
mir, 324 ; treaty with Cromwell, 
327 ; with Ragoezi, ib. ; evacn- 


OHARLES: 

ates Poland, 328 ; invades Den- 
mark, 329 ; proposes its partition 
to Cromwell, 331 ; crosses the ice, 
331 ; at Copenhagen, 332 ; peace 
with Denmark, 333 ; gigantic 
schemes, ib. ; again invades Den- 
mark, 335 ; assaults Copenhagen, 

; death, 338 

Charles XI. of Sweden, iii. 397 ; 
marries Ulrica Eleanora of Den- 
mark, 399; threatens Zealand, 
ib.; concludes the Peace of Lun- 
den, 402; renders himself abso- 
lute, 403 ; institutes the ** Reduc- 
tion,” ib. ; character of his reign, 
404; treaty with the Dutch, 
407 ; with Brandenburg, 417 ; 
death, 490 

Chaides XII. of Sweden, iii. 490 ; 
prepares for war, 499 ; alliance 
with Holland and England, ib. ; 
invades Denmark, 500; expedi- 
tion against the Russians, 501 ; 
occupies Courland, 503 ; refuses 
peace, ib. ; enters Warsaw, 505 ; 
occupies Cracow, ib. ; takes 
Thorn, 506; expedition to Lem- 
berg, 608 ; recaptures Warsaw, 
509 ; peace with Polish Republic, 
ib, ; expedition against Grodno, 
610 ; into Volhynia, 511 ; invades 
Saxony, ib. ; invatles Russia, 
614; planless campaigns, 515; 
in the Ukraine, 516; defeated at 
Pultava, 518 ; flies to Bender, zb.; 
league against, 519; at the 
Pruth, 522 ; defence at Varnitza, 
524 ; returns to Sweden, ib. ; 
invades Prussia, 525; invades 
Norway, 527 ; besieges Frede- 
riekshald, 530 ; killed, ib. 

— XIII. of Sweden, adheres to 
the Continental System, v. 247; 
adopts Bernadette, 304 ; declares 
war against England, ib.; peace, 
307; joins the Coalition, 327; 
death, 3S5 

— XIV. of Sweden, v. 385 ; death, 

446 

— , Duke of Sudermania, iv. 606 ; 
accepts the Swedish crown, v. 
246. (See Charles XIII.) 

— HI. of Savoy, i. 427 ; ii. 69 ; at- 
tempts on Geneva, 70; robbed by 
his relations, 83 ; death, 221 

— Emanuel, of Savoy, defeated by 
Lesdiguieres, ii. 477 ; plots 
against Henry IV., iii. 60 sqq. ; 
dkth, 197 

— — II. of Savoy, iii. 407 

III. of Sardinia, iv. 66, 97, 

I 105, 118 sqq. 

IV. of Sardinia, v. 36, 91 ; 

abdicates, 108, 163 

— Felix of Sardinia, v. 382 ; death, 

418 ■ , , 

— Albert, Prince of Carignano, v. 
381 ; becomes King of Sardinia, 
41 8 ; liberal policy, 448 ; seizes 
IMilan, 449 ; refuses to join the 
Italian league, 450; defeated, 
452 ; renews the war, 455 ; over- 
throw and death, ib. 

— Gnstavus, son of John Casimir, 
Count Palatine, appointed suc- 
cessor to the Swedish crown, iii. 

i 311- (See Charles X.) 

I — the Bold, of Burgundy (Count 
i Charolais), his character, i, 119 ; 
j invested with Normandy, 123 ; , 
■ marches to Paris, 127 ; treat- 
j ment of Dinant and Liege, 130 ; 
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becomes Duke of Burgundy, ib.; 
character, 131 ; marries Marga- 
ret of Fork, 132; seizes Louis 
XL, 134 ; project of a Burgun- 
dian Kingdom, 135; receives a 
French embassy, 139; sum- 
moned by Parliament of Paris, 
140; invades France, 141 ; sur- 
named the Terrible,” 144 ; 

: penetrates into Normandy, ib. ; 
his ambitious projects, 146 ; ob- 
tains possession of Guelderland, 
ib . ; interview with Frederick 
III., 147 ; besieges Neuss, 148 ; 
league with Edward IV,, 160 ; 
conquers Lorraine, 151 ; attacks 
the Swiss, ib. ; defeated at 
Granson, 152; at Morat, 164; 
death, loo 

Charles, Duke of Berri, i. 12-3 
sq., 133, 135, 142 ; death, 143 

— Lorraine, abdicates in 

favour of his brother, iii. 224 ; 
enters the Emperor’s service, ib. 

— IV. of Lorraine, iii. 290, 307, 
357 

— V. of Lorraine, iii. 377, 385 sqq., 
430; death, 431, and 439, note 
(Testament Politique) 

— Prince of Lorraine, iv. 104 sq., 
115, 128, 127 sqq., 158 sqq. 

— , Archduke, destined to the 
Spanish succession, iii. 443; pro- 
claimed King of Spain, 461 ; 
proceeds to England and Portu- 
gal, ib.; proclaimed in Valencia, 
as Charles HI., 466 ; proclaimed 
in Aragon, ib.; in Sardinia, 471 ; 
marriage, ih.; recognized by the 
Pope, 473 ; enters Madrid, 475 ; 
succeeds to the Austrian domi- 
nions, ib. ; becomes Emperor, 
477. (See Charles VI.) 

in Netherlands, iv. 436,448 ; 

V. 29 ; German campaign in 1796, 
42, 45, 47 ; in Italy and Styria, 
1796-97, 66 sqq.; in Germany 
and Switzerland, 1799, 113, 117, 
135 ; in Italy and Austria, 1 805, 
190 sqq. ; in Germany, 1809, 
277 sqq. 

— Albert, of Bavaria, claims the 
Austrian succession, iv. 85 ; in- 
vades Austria, 99; crowned King 
of Bohemia, 99 ; treaty with 
Frederick II., 102 ; elected Em- 
peror, 103. (See Charles VII.) 

— Theodore, Elector of Bavaria, 
iv. 466 

— Louis, son of the Elector Pala- 
tine Frederick V., ii. 237 

— Theodore, Elector Palatine, 
succeeds to Bavaria, iv. 219 ; 
cedes the quarter of the Inn, 
221 

— Gustavns, of Kleeburg, ii, 259 

— Peter Ulric, of Holstein Got- 
torp, iv. Ill 

Charlotte, Queen of Portugal, re- 
fuses the Constitution, v. 377 
— , sister of Christian VIII. of 
Denmark, v. 441 
Chartres, Vidaine de, ii. 362 
— , Duke de, iv. 361 ; at Valmy, 
413; at Jeinappes, 41 S; flies 
with Dumouriez, 437. (See Louis 
t Philippe.) 

Ghasse, General, v, 40S sq. 
Chasteler, Marquis Von, v. 279 sq. 
Chateaubriand, v. 374, 395, 403, 
415 

r Chatel, Jean, ii. 4S4 
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CHATHAM 

Chatham, Lord, aids Frederick II j 
iv. 161 ; offers to resttire Gib- j 
raltar, 171 ; uegotiatious with 
Choiseul, 175-177 ; resigns, 179; 
warning about America, 271 
— , Earl, V. 287 
Ch^tillon, Congress, v. 342 
Chaumette, iv. 457 sqq., 471 sqq. 
Chaumont, treaty of, v. 342 
Chauvelin, iv. 96, 425 sqq. 

Chaves, Marquis de, v. 426 
Chenier, Marie Jos., iv. 474 
Cherson, founded, iv. 233 
Chesterfield, Lord, iv. 327 
Cheyney, Sir Thos., i. 475 
Chintis Bashi, what, i. 12, 14 
Chieregato, legate, ii. lO 
Chierasco, Peace of, iii. 198 
Chigi, Cardinal, iii. 261, 344 
Chios, taken by the Turks, ii. 310 
Chmelnicki, iii. 316 sq. 

Choiseul, Duke de, iv. 166 sqq., 
174 sqq., 204, 207, 255 sqq. 
Chlopicki, General, v. 410 
Ckomns, V. 21 
Christians in Turkey, iii. 56 
Christian Commonwealth, scheme 
of a, iv. 14 

Christian of Oldenburg, King of 
Denmark (Christian I.), iii. 141 

— II. of Denmark, iii. 141 ; his 
democratical principles, 142; al- 
liances, lb.-, invades Sweden, 143; 
obtains the crown, ib.‘, cruelties, 
ib . ; burns the Bishop of Lund, 
145 ; deposition, 146 ; expedition' 
to Norway, 147 ; imprisoned, ib. 

— III. of Denmark, ii. 104; iii. 
148 ; completes the Reformation, 
149; divides his kingdom with 
his brothers, ib . ; death, ib. 

— IV. of Denmark, iii. 151, 163 ; 
war with Sweden, 155; inter- 
venes in the affairs of Germany, 
181 ; accident to, 183 ; takes the 
field, 185; defeated at Lutter, 
186; relieves Stralsund, 190; 
makes peace with the Emperor, 
ifi.; obtains Bremen, 230; breach 
with Sweden, 255 

— V. of Denmark, iii. 398; in- 
veigles and arrests Duke Chris- 
tian of Holstein, ib . ; treaty with 
the Elector of Brandenburg, 
399 ; war with the Swedes, id. ; 
makes peace, 402 ; death, 492 

— VI. of Denmark, iv. 106 ; aims 
at the Swedish throne for his 
son, 113 

— VII. of Denmark, iv. 239; mar- 
ries Carolina Matilda, id.; death, 
604 

VIII. of Denmark, r. 441 ; ex 
tends the law of female succes- 
sion, ib . ; death, 442 
Christian IX. of Denmark, v* 517 

— I. of Saxony, iii. 84 

— II. of Saxony, iii. 84 

~ Albert, Duke of Holstein Got- 
torp, iii. 398 

—Augustus of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Augustenburg, v. 303, 441 

— o'f Anhalt, hi. 123, 130 
Christina of Sweden, iii. 254 ; 

assumes the government, 257 ; 
character, 310 ; abdicates, 312 ; 
death, id. note 

— , Archduchess, governess of the 
Netherlands, iv. 230; flight, 
246 ; return, 252 
(Marla), Queen of Spain, v, 
423 sjq. ; regent, 424 ; proclaims 


CHRISTINA 

the Constitution of 1812, 429 ; 
resigns the regency, ib. ; returns 
to Spain, 430 ; machinations, 431 ; 
in power, 471 
Christmas, v. 424 
Christopher of Bavaria, king of 
Denmark, iii. 140 
Church, General, v. 380, 892 
Cibh, Cardinal, ii. 84 
Cilly, Count, revolt of, i. S6 ; 
governs Hungary, 90; designs 
against the Emperor and Hun- 
yad, ib. ; murdered, 91 
Cinq-Mars, conspiracy of, iii. 248 
Cinque Ports, an independent con- 
federacy, ii. 147 
Cintra, Convention of, v. 272 
Cisalpine Republic, v. 65 ; called 
Italian Republic,” 152 ; be- 
comes Kingdom of Italy, 185 
Cities, European, compared, hi. 49 
Citoi/en, title, iv. 406 
Civil war in France, h. 282 
Clairfait, Count, iv. 244 

— General, iv. 407, 435, 448 ; v. 8 
sqq., 28 sq. 

Clarence, Duke of, his rebellion, i. 
136, 139 ; returns to his allegi- 
ance, ib. 

Claris, canon of Urgel, hi. 244 
Clarke, General, v. 52 
Claude, Count of Guise, i. 455 
Clausewitz, General, v. 323 
Clavidre, iv. 404, 444, 453 
CI6man^s, Nicholas de, i. 377 
Clement VII,, Pope, i. 444 ; secret 
treaty with Francis I., 449 ; va- 
cillating policy of, 470; forms 
the Holy League, 473 ; absolves 
Francis I. from his oath to treaty 
of Madrid, 473 ; captured, 478 ; 
capitulates to Bourbon’s army, 
487 liberated by Charles V., 
490; ad%'iceto Henry VIII., 495 ; 
reconciled with Charles V., 496 ; 
evokes Henry’s divorce to Rome, 
497 ; opposes a General Council, 
ii. 40 ; Bull against Henry , 
VIII.’s marriage, 60 ; cites that 
monarch to Rome, 61 ; interview 
with Francis at Marseilles, 62 ; 
provisionally excommunicates 
Henry VIII., 63; death, zd. 

— VIII., Pope, ii. 334 ; character, 
477 ; refuses to receive Henry 
IV.’s ambassador, 482 ; absolves 
Henry, 486 ; death, hi. 73 

— XL, Pope, hi. 454; his extra- 
vagant pretensions, ib, ; recog- 
nizes Charles III, of Spain, 473 ; 
gi*ants the Bull Unigenitus, 486 ; 
publishes it, iv. 37 ; enmity to- 
wards Alberoni, 52 ; death, ib. 

— XIL, Pope, iv.98 

— XIII., Pope, protects the Por- 
tuguese Jesuits, iii. 184, 262; 
excommunicates the Duke of 
Parma, 265 ; death, 266 

— XIV., Pope, iv. 223 ; suppresses 
the Jesuits, 266; death, 267; 
character, 612 

Clement, Jacques, ii 465 
Clementine, or Holy League, i, 473 
Cle:^, corruption of the, i. 381 
— French, position, iv. 303 ; man- 
■ ners, 314 ; civil constitution, 369 
Clermont, Count, iv. 163, 164 
Cloves, Anne of, ii. 88 
Clinton, General, iv, 274, 278 
Clootz, Anacharsis, iv. 367, 458, 
471 

Club of 1789, iv. 362; Cordeliers, 
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376, 469 ; Feuillants, 376 ; closed, 
392 

Coburg, Prince Josias of, iv. 435, 
486, 448, 464 sqq. ; v. 8 
Cockburu, Admiral Sir G., v. 360 
Codrington, Admiral, v. 393, 408 
Cobentzl, Count, v. 72, 102, 136 
Cochlmus, ii. 45 
Coclirane, Lord, v. 392 
Ca*ur, Jacques, i. 74 ; ii. 145 
Coftiuhal, iv. 4.'r0, 4S1 
Cognac, League of (Holy League), 

i. 473 ■ 

Cuhorn, engineer, iii. 432 
Coigny, Marshal, iv. 121 
Colbert de Croissi, iii, 356, 403 
— , J. Baptiste, iv. 8 sq. 

Coleone, Baidholomew, i. 107 
Coligni, Admiral, ii. 241, 243, 259 ; 
presents Protestant petition, 
262; character, 279; takes up 
arms, ib.-, Hugonot commander- 
in-chief, 2S5; accused of murder- 
ing Guise, 298; at La Rochelle, 
301 ; defeated at Jarnae, 302 ; 
goes to the court, 322; political 
projects as minister, 323; con- 
spiracy against, 327 ; wounded, 
ib. ; death, 330 
Collard, Royer, v. 368, 386 
Colli, General, v. 33 sq., 54 
Collingwood, Admiral, v. 187 
Colloredo, Count, v. 187 
Collot d’Herbois, iv, 450, 462 sq., 
473 sqq.; v. 3 sqq. 

Cologne, Congress at, ii. 425 
— , dispute regarding the electo- 
rate, iii. 421 sq. 

— treaty of, iii, 859 
Colonization, progress of, iv. 21 
Colonna, Fabrizio, i. 303 

— , Marcantonio, i, 354 
— , Prosper, i. 346, 421 ; death, 445 
— , Cardinal Pompeo, i. 478 sqq. 
Columbus, received by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, i. 198 ; life of; 317 ; 
voyage to America, 321 ; second 
and third voyages, 323; arrested, 
324 ; fourth voyage, ib. ; death* 
ib. ; his colonial system, ii. 139 
Comines, Philip de, i. 125, nofe,* 
enters the service of Louis XI., 
144 

Commerce, erroneous notions on, 

ii, 140 ; early European, 141 
Committee of Public "Welfare, iv. 

438 ; incz'eased, 450 ; decrees the 
trial of M. Antoinette, ib. ; de- 
clared revolutionary, 454 ; nego- 
tiations with Austi'ia, v. 19 

— of General Safety, iv. 438 
Commonwealthj English, relations 

with France, iii. 291; with Spain, 

ib. 

Commune, Parisian, iv. 404 sq, 
Comniujieros, v. 372 
Communism, v. 432 
Compactata of Prague, i. 36 
Compagnics de Jesus, v. 6 
Compagnies d’ Ordonnance, i, 74 
Compass invented, i. 312 
Complutensian Bible, i. 296 
“ Compromise,” the, ii. 354 
Compte Rendu, iv. 291 
Conclave, i. 44 

Conception, Immaculate, iv. 656 
Concini, iii. 63. (jJfeed’Ancre, Mar- 
shal.) 

Concordats, German, i. 380 
Conde, Louis, Prince of, ii. 258, 
259, 262 ; cited to court, 263 ; 
arrested, 268 ; meets Guise at 
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Pai’is, 278 ; be^ifins the civil w.-xr?, 
280 ; treaty with England, 281 ; 
attacks Paris, 2S‘l ; captured, 
zd.; plots against the court, 300 ; 
flies to La Eochelle, 301 ; assas- 
sinated, 302 

Coade, turns Catholic, ii. 388 ; 
chosen leader by the Hngoaots , 
395, 455 ; death, 464 
— , Henry of, flies to Belgium, iii. 
88; abandons his claims to the 
regency, 93; revolts, 98, 98 ; 
arrested, 101 

— , the “Great,” victory at Boeroi, 
iii. 253 ; viceroy of Catalonia, 
271 ; \’ictoi'y at Lens, 272 ; cha 
racter, 280 ; part in the Fronde, 
a . ; insolence, 282 ; arrested, ib.; 
liberated, 284 ; justificatiozi, 285 ; 
intrignes with Spain, iS.; attacks 
Paris, 287 ; enters the Spanish 
seryice,288 ; recovers his position , 
307 ; reduces Pranehe Comte, 
350 ; invades the Netherlands, 
383 ; succeeds Tui’enne, 373 
Condillac, iv. 313 
Condorcet, iv. 294, 383, 376, 383, 
398, 446 

Confalionieri, v. 382 
Confederation of the Bhine, v. 

211 jqq. ; dissolved, 325. 

Confessio Tetrapolit(fna,iu 45 
Coaflans, treaty, i. 123 
Congregation in Scotland, ii. 259 
Conrad, poor, league, ii. 13 
Consistory, Roman, i. 42 
Conmlato del mare, ii. 147 ; iv. 
278 

Constance, Council of, i. 375sqq. , 
Diet of, 270 

Constant, Benj., v. 90, 36(1,386 
Constantine Pala?ologus, i. 5 ; 
death, 79 

— , Grand Duke, v. 312; renounces 
his title to the throne, 390 ; 
tyranny in Poland, 409 ; con- 
spiracy against, ib . ; death, 411 

— taken by the French, v. 419 
Constantinople taken, i. 5 ; state 

of, at its conquest, 16 
— , Revolution at, iii. 388 
Contades, iv. 164 | 

Contaxdni, Cardinal, ii. 97 ; 132, 135 

— Yenetian senator, iii. 261 ' 

Conti, Prince of, iii, 281 
Continental Sy.stein, v. 233 
Convention, Family, iv. 61 
Convoy, question of, v. 142 
Copenhagen, treaty of, iii. 339 

— , bombarded by Nelson, v. 144 ; 

by Admiral Gambier, 236 
Corbie, treaty of, i. 338 
Corday, Charlotte, iv. 446 
Cordeliers, club, iv. 376 ^ 

Corrnvaliis, Lord, iv. 278 , 285 
Corsica, attacked by the French, ii. 
219 ; annexed to France, iv. 258 ; 
revolution in, v. 17 sq. ; reco- 
vered by France, 51 
Cortes, Hernan, ii. 137 
Cortes, Spanish, dismissed ■ by 
Charles V,, ii. 90 ; new constitu- 
tion, V. 389; revived by Chris- 
tiua, 429 

Corviims, John, i. 203 
— , Ladislaus, i. 90 ; beheaded, 91 
— , Matthias, i. 90 ; elected King of 
Hungary, 92 ; crowned, 93 ; suc- 
cesses against tlie Turks, 95; ac- 
cused ofa secret treaty with Ma- 
homet II., 100; marries Beatrice 
of Naples, ib. 

V* 


COSMAS 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, i. 316 
Cossack, origin of the name, iii. 
128, noie 

Cossacks of the Ukraine, iii. 315 
Cotton, Pere, iii. 73, 92 
Covenanters, Scotch, demand the 
mediation of Louis XIII., iii. 
238 

Coulaineourt, v. 342, 356 
“ Council of Blood,” the, ii. 363 
Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, ii. 
222 

Court, French, manners of, under 
Catherine de’ Medicis, ii. 321 
Couthon, iv. 421, 450, 463, 469, 
474, 480, 482 

Coxe, ei'roneons account of Cilly’s 
death, i, 91, note 

Cracow, Republic of, iv. 497, 501 ; 
V. 354 ; incorporated with Aus- 
tria, 440 

Cranach, Lucas, i. 398 
Granmer, ii. 59 sq. 

Cremieux, v, 435 
Crequi, Marshal , iii. 373, 402, 409 
Crespy, Peace of, ii. 115 
Crillon, Duke de, iv. 285 sq. 

Grim (Krim) Girai, iv, 206 
Crimea, Tartars of the, iv. 206; 

Russians penetrate into, ib. 
Crimean War, v. 474 sqq. 

Cristolei'o Moro, doge, i. 97 
Cromwell, Thomas, ii. 88, 89 
— , Oliver, lord protector, iii. 290 ; 
favoured by Spain, 291 ; foreign 
policy, 294 ; treaties with Swe- 
den, Portugal, &c,, 298; de- 
mands on Spain, ib. ; aids the 
Vaudois, 298 ; treaties with 
Prance, 298 ; compels Mazarine 
to besiege Dunkirk, 299 ; death, 
307 ; I’efuses to partition Den- 
mark, 331 
— Richard, iii. 307 
Crown, treaty of the, iii. 454 
Cuesta, General, v. 294 
Cujavia, Bishop of, iii, 509, 614 
Cumberland, Duke of, iv. 117, 129 
sqq., 158 sqq. 

Curia, Roman, i. 41 ; reformed, iii. 
27, 

Cnsanus (or Krebs), Nicholas, i. 
378, 385 

Custine, General, iv. 417 sq., 448 
Cyprus, taken by the Turks, ii. 

314 1 

Czariie<*ld, iii. 319, 328 sqq., 336 
Czartorinski, iv. 195 sqq., 488 ; v. 
327, 410 


D ALBERG, Baron, v. 212 

Dalrymple, Sir Hew, v. 372 
i Damns, Roger de, v. 107, 138, 208 
i Damiens, iv. 155 
! Dnmpierre, General, iv. 447 
; Damville, Marshal, ii. 393 ; be- 
comes general of the Hugonots, 
395 ; abandons them, 401 ; be- 
comes Duke of Montraorenci, 
455. (&e Montmorenci.) 
Danby, iii. 375 
Daniean, General, v. 25 
Damieioirke, the, attacked, v. 620 
Dantou, iv. 390, 397 ; description, 
404 ; demands domiciliary visits, 
407; atrocious circular, 410; 
chief instigator of the massacres, 
411 ; motion respecting the King, 
422 ; at Dumouriez’s camp, 436 ; 
in the Committee of Public 
Welfare, 438; supports Robes- 

0 o 


DRAKE 

pierre against the Atheists, 459* 
inclines to the parti de la clc-^ 
mence, 4<6B; guillotined, 472 
Darm^s, v. 422 

Darmstadt, Prince of, iii. 463, 465 ; 
killed, 466 

Dashkoff, Princess, iv. 191 
Daveaant, iii, 115 
David, iv, 451 ; V. 3 
Davidovich, General, v. 48 sq. 
Davoust, Marshal, v. 97, 171, 189, 
219, 226, 305, 312, 360, 364 
Daubenton, Pere, iv. 40, 53 
Daun, Marshal, iv. 158, 182 
Daunon, v. 23 

Dauphine, how held, i. 77; united 
to French crown, i. 117 
Deane, Silas, iv. 272 
Debry, v. 101, 114 
jDecamisados, v. 372 
Decretum, Alberti Fegis, i. 37 
Delaware, Loi-d, iv. 25 
Del Giudice, Cardinal, iv. 41 
Dembrowski, iv. 499, 501 
Demetrius, Greek despot, i. SO; 

dies in a convent, 81 
— , the false, iii. 29. 

Denmark, Reformation introduced, 

iii. 146 ; revolution in, 394 ; 
crown hereditary, 395 ; colonies, 

iv. 30 ; constitution of 1855, 470; 
w'ar with England, v. 237 “ 

Desaix, General, v. 79, 97, 125 sqq. 
Descartes, Rene, iii. 129, note, 310 
Descazes, v. 388 sq. 

Deseze, iv, 421 
Desmond, Colonel, ii. 410 
Desmoiilins, Camille, iv. 344, 349, 
362, 377, 404, 468, 471 
Devereux, Captain, iii. 218 sqq. 
Diamond necklace, affair of the, 
iv. 289 

Diane of Poitiers, i. 443; ii, 176 sq. 
Diaz, Bartolomeo, i. 314 
— , John, ii. 152 
Diderot, iv. 317, 320 
Diebitsch, General, v. 323, 394, 
410 sq. 

Diet, (x^rman, i. 30 ; iv, 11 
Diplomacy, duplicity of, ii. 149 
Directory, French, v. 23; suspi- 
cious of Bonaparte, 37 ; bad 
faith of, 53 ; American negotia- 
tions, 92 ; treatment of Haase 
Towns, Portugal, &c. , ib. ; at- 
tempt on Ireland, 99 ; despotism, 
109 ; war wdth Austria, 111 
Divan, composition and pmceed- 
ings of, i. 13 ; oir horseback, 14 
Dobran, treaty of, iii. 399 
Doctrinaires, the, v. 395 
Doge, Venetian, i. 46 
Dohna, Count, iv. 165 
Dolet, Stephen, burnt, ii. 123 
Dolgorouki, iv. 216 
Dominicans, their origin, i. 374 
Dominieo Soto, iv. 17 
Donatello, i. 106 

DonauwOrth, ti'oubles of, iii. 81 ; 

seized by Bavaria, ib. 

Doria, Andrea, i. 493 sq., 497 ; ii. 

58, 81, 111, 181, 203, 219 
— , Giannetino, ii. 182 
Dorislaus, Dr., iii. 292 
Dort, Synod of, iii. 112 
Douay College founded, ii. 410; 
iii. 31 

Douza, Johannes, ii. 379 
Draghut, Corsair, ii. 203, 219, 309 
Dragonnades, iii. 415 
Drake, Sir Francis, ii. 447 sqq. 
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INBEX 


duottningholm 

DrottningholiB, alliance of, iv* i 
. 605 ' 

Drouet, iv. 373, 452 
Dronyn de Lhuys, v. 43», 

Dubois, Cardinal, iy. 42, 43, 51 
Duchc-pairie la, iii. 46 _ 

Duckworth, Admiral, v. 100, 242 
Ducos, Roger, v. 116, 126 sqq. 
Dudley, Lord Guilford, ii. 224 
Duelling, French, iii. 47 
Dugommier, General, iv. 462 j v. 

Duraouriez, General, iv. 204 ; 
foreign minister, 385 ; campaign 
in Belgium, 388 sq. ; resigns, 
389; commander-in-chief, 407 ; 
occupies the Argonne, 412 ; ne- 
gotiations with Brunswick, 413 ; 
campaign in Holland, 433 sq. ; 
threatens the Convention, 435 ; 
defeated by Colmrg, 436 ; arrests 
the commissaries of the Conven- 
tion, ib, i flight, 437 
Duncan, Admiral, y, 78 
Dundas, Admiral, iy. 657 
Dunkirk, Siege of, iv. 464 
Dunois, i. 129 
Duphot, General, V. 82 
Dupleix, iv, 30 

Dupont de I’Eure, v. 400, 414, 435 
— de. Nemours, v. 66 sq. 

Duport, iv. 294, 361, 370 sqq. 
Duprat, Antony, Chancellor of 
France, i. 343, 417 
Dflrer, Albert, i. 398 
Dutch, the, ii. 371; declara- 
tion of independence, 430 ; com- 
plain of Leicester, 444 ; commer- 
cial prosperity, iii. 54 sq. ; defeat 
the Spaniards at Gibraltar, 70 ; 
independence recognized, 72 ; 
colonial war with Portugal, 340; 
sail npthe Thames, 348 ; elation, 
354 ; heroic defence, 364 ; aided 
by Spain and Austria, 370; 
colonies, iv. 22 sq. ; support 
Maria Theresa, 98 ; attacked by 
Joseph, 225 ; treaty with France, 
226 ; civil dissensions, 226 ; Act 
of Mutual Guarantee, 229 ; war 
with England, 283 

E ast India Company, iii. 53 ; 
iv.22 

Eboli, Princess, ii. 427, 453 
Eck, Dr., 1 392 sqq. ; ii. 7, 45, 97 
JSconomutes, iv. 308 sq. 

Edgeworth, Abbe, iv. 423 
Edict of Romorantin, ii. 261; of 
Orleans, 270 ; of July, 272 ; of 
Toleration, 276; of Amboise, 
286; of Longjumean, 301; of 
Nemours, 417 ; Perpetual, 419 ; 
abolished, iii. 366; of Union, ii. 
460; of Nantes, 487; revoked, 
iii 415; of Reistitution, 191 
Edward IV., of England, treaty 
with Burgundy, i. 132 ; relations 
with Warwick, 137 ; imprisoned, 
138 ; dethroned, 140 ; recovers 
his crown, '141; joins league 
against Louis XL, 143 ; invades 
France, 150 ; concludes Peace of 
Peqnigny, ib, 

—VI., accession, ii. 172 ; projected 
mamage with Mary Queen of 
Scots, 195; with Henry II.’s 
daughter Elizabeth, 202 ; death, 
221 

Egmont, Couut, ii. 242, 344 sqq, ; 
arraigned, 367 ; beheaded, 369 


EGYPT 

Egypt, conquered by Selim I-, ii. 
143 

— French designs on, hi. ^360, 
note; v, 94 ; invaded by Napoleon, 
T. 97 

Einsiedeln, treaty of, i. 35 
— monastery, !. 406 

f ’alet, what, i. 16 ^ ^ 

Arisch, Convention of, v. 148 
Elba, annexed to France, v. 137 ^ 
Eleanor, sister of Charles V., i. 

467 ; marries Francis I., 502 
^ or Leonora, Queen of Navarre, 

Electors, imperial, how qualified, i. 

27 ; increased, v. 161 
Elio, General, v. 373 
Elizabeth, Queen, accession, n . 
247* treaty with Conde and the 
Hugonots, 281; war with Prance, 
287; Popish plots against, 316 
sqq.; deposed by Pius V., 317; 
proposed marriage with Puke ot 
Anjou, 319; her abhorrence of 
the St. Bartholomew, 339; as- 
sists the Netherlanders, 371 ; 
they offer her the sovereignty of 
Holland and Zealand, 381 ; god- 
mother to Charles IX. »s daugh- 
ter, 389; treaty with Nether- 
landers, 421 ; courted by Anjou, 
432 ; again declines the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, ib. ; 
marriage contract, ib, and note/ 
declaration to aid the Dutch, 
440 ; French conspiracy against, 
447 ; deceived by Philip II. and 
Parma, 448 ; attacks Spain, 449 ; 
assists Henry of Navarre, 465 ; 
succours Henry IV., 469 ; further 
negotiations, iii. 6, 9; treats 
with the Porte, 18 ; persecuted 
the Catholics, 31 ; interv ew 
with Sully, 67; death, 68 

, daughter of James I., marries 

the Elector Palatine, iii. 115; 
her ambition, 123 

^ Farnese, marries Philip V. , iv. 

40 ; her character, ib. ; violent 
policy, 59 

— of Hungary, i. 35; flies to 
Vienna, 38 

Petrowna, iv, 109, 110; seizes 

the Russian sceptre. 111; alliance 
with England, 112, 145 ; peace 
with Sweden, 113 ; joins Maria 
Theresa, 145, 163 ; death, 180 
Elliot, General, iv, 285 
— , Sir Gilbert, iv. 462 
Emanuel the Great of Portugal, 
dis(*overies and conquests under, 
i. 315; ii. 405 

Philibert, Duke of Savoy, ii. 

221, 241 sqq. 

Emeri, iii. 278 
Emigration, French, iv. 348 
Emperor, Roman, title revived, i. 
22 sq. ; bis election and corona- 
tion, 24 ;** elect.” '45. 
Encyclopaedists, French, iv. 317 
Enghien, d% Duke, at Roeroy, iii. 

253 ; further victories, 271 
— V. 172 ; murdered, 173 
England, subordinate position of, 
before Hemy V., i. 72 ; plan to 
partition, ii. 87; progress of 
trade in, 146 ; returns to Roman 
Catholicism, 225 ; position in 
Europe, iv. 13, 16 ; colonies, 24 
Enrages, iy, 4S8 

Ensenada, Marquis de la, iv. 170 
Entente Cordiale, v. 422 


FABRieiUS * 

Entragues, d’, Madlle., iii. 60 
Epernon, d’, Duke, ii- 486 ; iii. 91, 

■■ AOl., 

Epr^mesnil, D’, iv. 294 
Erasmus, i. 384, 398,/iOO ; writings 
condemned in Spain, ii. 136 
Erastiauism, iii. Ill 
Eric of Denmark, iii. 140 sq. 

— IV. of Ssveden, iii.^ 150; war 
with his brothers, ib.; imprisoned 
and murdered, 151 _ 

Ericson, Gustavus, iii, 143. (pee 
Vasa, Gustavus.y ■ 

Erlach, Von, iii. 236 
Ernest, Archduke, governor of 
Netherlands, ii. 453 ; iii. 3 ; 
■death, 4, ' .■ ' ■''.■.■■■■■■'.■ ^ ■'■■■■■ , 

— - Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, 
King of Hanover, v. 440 
Eroles, d’, Baron, v, 373 
Escoiquiz, Canon, v. 256, 264 
Escovedo, ii. 453 
Eseorial, foundation of, ii. 242 
Espartero, General, v. 428 sq. ; 
** Duke of Victory,” 429 ; Re- 
gent, ib. ; flies to England, 430 ; 
refuses the crown, 512 
Essex, Earl of, iii. 6, 7 
Estaing, d’. Admiral, iv. 275, 273 
Estaiuto Heal (Spanish Constitu- 
tion), V. 424^ 

Esterhazy, Prince, iv, 663 
Esti*ades, D% iii, 291, 373 
Estrees d’, Cardinal, iii. 123 

— d’. Marshal, iv. 156 
Etampes, Duchess d% ii. 176 
Etaples, treaty, i. 176 

Etais Gcneranx (1560), ii- 270; 

(1561), 272 ; fl788), iv. 295 
Etruria, kingdom of, v. 186 
Eugdne, of. Savoy, Prince, iii. 390 ; 
defeats the Turks at Zenta, ih. ; 
at Staffarda, 480 ; at Maimglia, 
433 ; advise.s Leopold to make 
war, 453; successful catupaigii, 
454 ; campaign of 1802, 457 ; 
President of the Council ofWar, 
460; joins Marlborough, 461; 
defeated at Cassano, 465 ; cam- 
paign of 1706, 466 ; defeated by 
Villars, 4S0, 484 ; war again.-iit 
the Turks, iv. 48; takes Bel- 
grade, 49 ; on the Rhine, 69 

— Beauharnais* Viceroy, v. 281 ; 
in Russia, 313 ; conducts the re- 
treat of the Grand Army, 828 ; 
defeatedin Italy, 338 scp; Italian 
campaign 1814, 349 ; evacuates 
Italy, 3r50' . 

' Eugenia Montejo, marries Napo- 
leon III., V. 466; regent, 515 
Eugenius IV., Pope, promotes a 
war against the Turks, i. 19 ; 
grant to the Portuguese, 314 
Europe, condition of, after peace 
of Cateau-Cambresis, ii. 253 
European System, its rise at the 
Treaty of Venice, i. 219 ; results, ‘ 
826; iii. 25; completion of, at 
the peace of Westphalia, iv, 1.5 ; 
and League of Augsburg, 16 
Exaltados, v. 378 
Excellence,” title of, iii. 263 
Eyck, John van, i. 71 
Eyzinger, leads a re’i'olt against 
Frederick HI., i., 86; expels 
Count Cilly, ib. 

F aber, Peter, ii. 134 

Fabre d’Eglautine, iv. 325, 
404, 471 

Fabricius, iii. 119 


INDEX. 
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FAITH 

Faith, jiistificatbn by, ii. 129 
Fuikenskiolcl, iv. 239, 2jl 
^ F tiiniiy Compact,” 176 

FareJ, ii. 70, iiX) 

Farini in ."Emilia, v. 494 
Farms, Dn, iii, 171 sq. 

Fariiieiii, iii. 170, 173 
Farncse, House of, at Parma, ii 
1:25 * ' 

— , Alex., ii. 3 Jo, 353, 407, 422- 
governor of KerherJaiids, 4‘>3 * 
treaty with Walloons, 4‘'>6 * 
inilitury successes, 435; procures 
the assassinutiou (jfOrange, 437 • 
beeoijies Duke of Parma, 442 • 
preparations against England’ 
447 sq. ; cumisaigiis, 1538, ']5S9,' 
4wO; advance on Paris, 472- 
relieves Rouen, 476; escartes 
irom Caudebec, th . ; death, 477 
(cJ: 452) ' 

— , Ottavio, ii. 198, 202, 311 

Peter Loui.s, Duke of Camerino, 
ii. S2,.I31 : assassinated, 1S5 
Canlirml, ii. 61. (*'«.? Paul HI.) 
Faueoiiberg, Lord, iii. 3uu 
Faiir, Du, spieech, ii. 2*57 
Favra.s, IMarquis de, iv. 366 
Favre, Jule.s, v, 517. 

Federation, fete of the, iv. 367 
sq.,393 

PelidvTiy or private wars, i. 23 
Fehielon, Archbishop, iij. 47.^. iv 
37 

Ferdinand I., Emperor, ii. 3; 
marries Anne, sister of Louis’ 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
22; elected King of Bohemia, 
21 1 of Hungary, 28 ; enters 
Buda, 29 ; crowned, ib, ; offers 
tribute tu Solyniau i„ 30; be- 
sieges Min Zapolya in Buda, 
32: eiected King of the Bomans, 
413; with Solvmaii, 58; 

iMfgothitioas %ei£h the Porte, 101; 
Ills army defeated by the Turks, 
Of. ; peace ^fith Zapolya, ib, • 
offers tribute for Hungary, im ; 
reduces and punishes the rebel- 
lious Bohemiaiis, ni sq. ; tnju- 
seuts to the«s.sn.sjiifiattou oOIar- 
216; becomes .Em|wror, 
234 ; relhK|uishes Metx, Tuiil, 
and Terduri, 248; as King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, 2S8; 
truce with the Porte, ib. ; intro- 
duces the Jesuits into Gt*rmany, i 
239; relations to Council of i 
Trent, K»3; death, i/i. 

•— II., Emperor, iii, 122; persecu- 
tifms in ihdiemia, 131 ; mnrels 
the J/t/jtftah' Br/ff, 132; his 
bigotry, 188; reactioaar)" plans, 

1 rit ■■ publishes the Edict of Eesti- ! 
tiitiou, I9I ; <‘oaveiit*8 a Diet at ' 
XiatJsboii, 193; dismisses Wal- 
Im^tein, 194 ; invests the Duke | 
of Xever.s with Mantua, 108 ; 1 - 
reculb Wallenstein, 296; decrees ! 
Ids liesfrHcfit'm, 21H ; exaraiaa- ! 
lion rtf Fertlirifunrs eouduec, I 
219 »q. ; rtiwawk Wullcastein’s < - 
murderer.'*, 22tif ; death, 232 | 

III, ■ ".EmpiTOs*, ■ .ill. : ,233 ; * 

nearly ^ aiftijrml at Ratisboa, 

■■ 2l*i; his ■ kwses, 362 ; rtisiBcliiied . 
to |vi«>e, 263 ; assists Siwiu,29i> ; 
mediate-s between the Russians 
ami Poles, .126 ; death, Ml 
< — I. of Austria, V, -139; crowned 
in Hungary, 441 ; grants % Con- 
at it wloa, 444 ; crowned at Mika, 


FERDINAND 

447; flies to Innsbruck, 450; 
returns to Vienna, 453 ; flies to 
Olmiite, 454; abdicates, id. 
Ferdinand of Aragon, marriage, i. 
186; made heir to the crown, 188; 
accession, 192 ; takes Granada, 
196 ; the Catholic,” 217 ; treaty 
with Louis XII. to divide Na- 
ples, 244 ; his treachery and hy- 
pocrisy, 245; farther treaty with 
Louis, 248 ; visits Naple.s, 256 ; 
Regent of Castile, 259 ; marries 
Germaine de Foix, 261 ; resigns 
Castile to Philip and Joanna, 
264 ; second visit to Naples, 265 ; 
interview with Louis XII., 266 ; 
assumes the government of Cas- 
tile, 267 ; condnet in the League 
j of Cainbray, 280 ; seizes Na- 
1 varre, 310 ; defrauds Columbus, 
j S24 ; death, 352; will, 355 
I — VI. of Spain, iv. 132; declines 
the Preach Alliance, 156 ; death, 

I 170 

I — yil. of Spain, family dissen- 
sions as Prince of Asturias, v, 
i 256 ; writes to Napoleon, 257 ; 
arrested, id. ; baseness, 258; as- 
sumes the royal title, 261 ; ab- 
dicates, 206 ; carried to Va- 
len^ai, 267 ; returns to Spain, 
3 JO ; accedes to Peace of Paris, 
348 ; bigotry, 370; his Camarilla, 
i ^>. ; carried to Seville, 374 ; de- 
livered by the French, 375; re- 
turns to Madrid, 376 ; acknow- 
ledges Louis Philippe, 413 ; 
wives, 423 ; marries Maria Chris- 
tina of Naples, id. ; publishes a 
Pragmatic Sanction, id. ; death, 
434 ■ 

- I., Kingof Naples,!. 99, 103; the 
bai'ons rebel against him, 104; 
offer the crown to John of Anjou, 
id . ; supports Pius VI., 113 ; 
fiirms a league with Lorenzo de’ 
IMedici, 115 

- II. of Naples, 2 . 217 ; flies to 
Sicily on the invasion of Charles 
VIIl., 21 s ; recovers his domin- 
ions, 225 ; dies, 226 

— . IV. of Naples, iv. 173; mar- 
riage, 218 ; alliance with Great | 
Britain, 512; peace with France, | 
V. -10 ; negotiations with Direc- ' 
toiy, 105 ; treaty with -Austria, 
id.; alliance with England and 
Russia, 107 ; invadies the Roman 
States, id. ; returns to Naples, 
120; convention with France, 
I9i ; joins the CoaliBon, 306 ; 
flies to Si«*ily, 207 ; resigns, 290 ; 
returns to Naples, 357 ; restored 
by the Austrians, 381; as- 
sumes the title of Ferdinand I., 
King of the Two Sicilies, 418. 
(."ee Ferdinand I.) 

- I., “ King of the Two Sicilies,” 

concordat with Pius VII,, v. 
379 ; abandons the government, 
,.386 ; death,. 4 18 ■ . ' 7... ■ , ■ 

~ II., King of the Two Sicilies, 
v. 418 ; grants a Constitution, 
448 ; another, 451 ; death, 497 ■ 

- Cardinal- In fa.iat» iii- 222,. 245 ... 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, iv. 

253 ; V, 17 ....... "■ 

- of Styria, Archduke, wi. 80, 

117; succeeds Matthias in Bo-. 
he.m.ia' and Hii.ngary> ■: 

cedes to the Austrian dominions, : 

120. {.Stoe Fertiiuaad II.) 


FRANCE 

( Ferdinand, Archduke, v. 280 
— , Maria, Elector of Bavaria, iii. 
303 

— of Coburg, marries the Queen of 
Portugal, v. 427 
Feria, Duke of, ii. 478 sq. 

Ferrara, Council oJ‘, i. 378 

Fersen, Count, v. 303 

Fesch, Cardinal, v. 176, 212, 253 

Felwa, what, i. 15 

Feudalism in France, iv. 300 ; 

revived under Napoleon, v. 209 
Feuillant, party and club, iv. 377, 
388 

Piekquelmont, Count, v. 449 
Fieschi, v. 416 
Fiesco, conspiracy of, ii. 181 
Fflangieri, Prince, v, 459 
Finland united with Russia, v. 245 
Firinrins, what, i. 11 
Fitzgerald, Janies, ii. 410 
Major, iii. 218 

Fitz- James, Duke, v, 395, 415 
Flaccius, Matthias, li. 191 
Flagellants, the, ii. 394, 415 
Fleix, treaty of, ii. 404 
Flemming, General, iii. 498 
Plesselles, de, iv. 346 
' Fleurauges, i. 335 
Fleury, Cardinal, iv. 58, Co, 70, 
100, 114 
— , Abbe, iv. 54 
— , Major, V. 463 
Fleuriot, Lescot, iv. 471,473 
Florence, state of, i. 48 ; a Guelf 
city, 51 ; iusun’ection at, 106 ; 
subjujgation of, ii. 35 
Florentines secretly aid the Turks, 
i. 97 ; submit to the Pope, 115 
Florida Blanca, iv, 264, 276 sq. ; 
V.274 

Floridas sold by Spain to the 
Americans, v, 371 
Foix, Andrew of, i. 412 
— John de, claims the crown of 
Navarre, i, 308 
Folembray, treaty of, iii. 486 
Foligno, armistice, v. 137 
Fonseca, Antonio de, i. 408 
Fontainebleau, treaty, iii. 402 ; 
(1743), iv. 118; (1785), 225; 
(1807), V. 251 ; Napoleon at, 3J(J 
Fontanges, Archbishop of Tou- 
louse, iv, 367 
Fontenelle, iv. 310 
Formula of Concord, Saxon, iii. 84 
Foscari, Doge, i. 46, 84 
Fonche.iv. 458, 462, 463, 474, 475 ; 

V. 117, 126, 359, 361, 365 
Foulon, murder of, iv. 349 
Fouquier Tiaville, iv. 455, 476 ; 

V. 0 ■■ ■ 

Fournier, iv. 409 
Fox, Charles, iv. 253, 408, 429 
Foy, General, v. 386 
Fra Diavolo, v. 209 sq. 

France, early history, i. 66 ; Eng- 
lish expelled, 71 ; misery of, 73 ; 
standing army, 74 ; settlements 
in America, ii. 138 ; trade, 145 ; 
bad commercial system, iii. 43 ; 
maritime commerce, 55 ; ex- 
haustion under Louis KIV., i }. 
434 ; state after civil wars, iv. 11 
sq. ; rivalry with Austria, 14 ; 
with England, 16 ; colonies, 22, 

26 sq.; decline of her political 
influence, 255 ; increasing dis- 
tress, 267 ; state of, before the 
first revolution, 297 sqq.; despot- 
ism of the monarchy, 304; occu- 
pied by allied army, v. 365 
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FBANCHE COMTE 

Fr-anche Comte, reduced, iii. 350 ; 
annexed to France, 351 

Francis I., Emperor, iv. 129; op- 
posed to the French alliance, 
147 ; death, 218 ; character, ti. 

IL, Emperor, iv. 253 ; adheres 

to the Prussian Alliance, 386; 
coronation, 303 ; relinquishes 
claims on Bavaria, 466 ; seizes 
Galicia, 498; letter to Bona- 
parte, V. 72 ; alliance with Eng- 
land, 134 ; signs Peace of Luue- 
ville, 136 ; assumes the title of 
Emperor of Austria, 179 ; secret 
convention with Russia, 181 ; 
joins Third Coalition, 188 ; in- 
terview with Napoleon, 2Ul ; 
Emperor of Austria, 214 ; adopts 
the Continental System, 240; 
warlike preparations, 276 ; mani- 
festo, 277; treaty to assist Napo- 
leon, 308; at Dresden, 311 ; joins 
the Coalition, 332; at Leipsic, 
335 ; restored in Lombardy, 350 ; 
laxity of his government, 382; 
death, 440 

— Joseph I. of Austria, r. 454 ; 
abrogates the Constitution, 468 ; 
attacks Piedmont, 488; ci'owned 
at Buda, 587 

«— I. of France, marries Claude, 
i. 266, 339; accession, 341 ; in- 
vades Italy, 345; obtains Milan, 
348 ; treaty and interview with 
Leo X., 349; concordat with 
Leo, 350; treaty with Henry 
VIII., 366 ; a candidate for im- 
perial crown, it/. ; jealousy of 
Charles V., 411 ; invades Na- 
varre, 412 ; excommunicated, 
41 S ; abandons Italy, 426 ; league 
against, 436 ; attacked by Henry 
VIII. and Charles V., 440 ; ex- 
pedition to Italy, 44S ; despatches 
part of his army to Naples, 450 ; 
captured at Marignano, 452; 
concessions to recover his liberty, 
462 ; carried to Spain, 463 ; 
risoner at Madrid, id. ; resigns 
ut retracts, 465; signs treaty 
fff Madrid, 466 ; predetermined 
violation of it, 467 ; returns to 
France, 468; refuses to ratify the 
itreaty of Madrid, 469 ; joins the 
|3lementipe League, 473 ; en- 
.gages to marry Prinpess Mary, 
475; treaty with Henry VIII., 
,491 ; makes the Peace of Cam- 
bray, 5ul ; deserts his allies, id.; 
marries Bleanor,sister of Charles 
V., 502; refuses aid to the Em- 
peror, ii. 54 ; treaty with J ohu 
Zapolya, 55; relations with the 
Porte,/6.; protectorate of eastern 
Christians, 56 ; treaty with 
Henry VIII,, 59 ; intrigues with 
German princes, 65 ; invades 
,Savoy, 69 ; persecutes the Pro- 
testants, 77 ; invites Melanch- 
thon to Paris, 79 ; treaty with 
the Porte, 81 ; meets Charles at 
Nice, 82 ; at Aigue Mortes, 85 ; 
persecutes the Reformers, 86 ; 
altered policy towards England, 
id. ; claims Gelderland, 88 ; his 
ambassadors miirdei*ed, 104; war 
with Charles V.,105; Peace of 
Erespy, 115 ; persecutes the Vnu, 
dois, 120 ; burns Dolet and 
.others, 122; expedition against 
England, 123 ; religions perseeu- 
jtjons, 173 ; death, 174 ; literary 


FRANCIS 

patronage,id ; profligacy, fS. and j 
note 1 

Francis II. of France, marries j 
Mary, Queen of Scots, ii. 24.5 ; ' 
accession, 258; evacuates Scot- j 
land, 261; invites the King of I 
Navarre and Coade to court, 262 ; 
death, 268 

Francis Stephen, Duke of Lor- 
raine, iv. 67; obtains Tuscany, 
70 ; retains Falkenstein, ?6, ; 
marries Maria Theresa, id. ; 
commander-in-chief, 79; enters 
Bohemia, 103; declares Tuscany 
neutral. 106; elected Emperor, 
129. (See Francis I.) 

Francis I. , King of the Two Sicilies, 
y.418 

— II., V. 497-499 

— II., Duke of Brittany, i. 122 ; 
subdued, 170 

Francis de Assis, v. 431 ; marries 
Isabella, id. 

Francis de Victoria, iv. 17 
Franciscans, their origin, i. 374 
Francois de Nenfehateau, v. 70 
Francs Archers, i, 75 
Frankenberg, Cardinal, iv. 246 
Frankfort, union of, iv. 122 ; de- 
claration of, V. 336 ; seized by 
the Prussians, 533 ; treaty of, 
549 

Fi-anklin, Dr., iv. 273 
Frederick III., Emperor, i. 19, 21, 
32 ; at Rome, 86 ; revolt against, 
id.; disorganized state of iSmpire 
under, id . ; causes him.self to be i 
crowned king of Hungary, 93 ; 
gives up St. Stephen's crown, 
id . ; reunites Austria, 94 ; dis- 
appoints the ambition of Charles 
the Bold, 148 ; proceeds against 
the Flemings, 171 ; pilgrimage 
to Rome, 200 ; driven from his 
dominions, 202 ; negotiations 
with Matthias, 204 ; death, 206 

— I. of Denmark, iii. 146 ; favours 
the Reformation, id . ; death, 
148 

— II. of Denmark, iii. 149; death, 
151 

— III. of Denmark, treaty with J 
the Dutch, iii. 327 ; declares war 
against Charles X., 328; alliance 
with John Casimir, ib.\ war with 
Sweden, 329 ; Peace of Roskild, 
333; defence of Copenhagen, 
.335; aided by the Dutch, id.; 
and Brandenburgers, 336; 
death, 398 

-5- IV, of Denmark, iii. 404 ; 
alliance with Poland, 492; at- 
t*.c'ks Charles, 498 ; invades 
Holstein, 499 ; concludes a peace, 
id, ; alliance with Augustus II,, 
519 ; invades Sweden, id. ; de- 
feated by Stenbock, id. ; peace 
with Sweden, 532 ; attacked by 
Russia, iv. 79 ; death, 106 
-T- V. of Denmark, iv. 239 
— VI. of Denmark, iv. 504 ; joins 
Armed Neutrality, v. 144 ; re- 
fuses to surrender Danish fleet, 
236; seeks the Swedish crown, 
304; cedes Norway to Sweden, 
337 ; death, 441 

— VII. of Denmark, v. 442 ; death- 
617 

I. of Sweden, iii, 532 ; concludes 
peace with Russia, id,; war with 
Russia, iv. 99 ; his weakness, 
107 ; d«ath, 162 


FREDERICK * 

Frederick, King of Naples, i, 226 ; 
offers to become tributary to 
France, 244 ; becomes Louis 
XII.^s captive, 246 

— William of Brandenburg, the 
“Great Elector,’" iii. 247 ; leagxie 
with the House of Austria, 3u2 ; 
his politic character, 320 ; piety, 
id. ; alliance with the Dutch, 
321 ; with the Prussian nobles 
against Cliurlcs X,, 322; be- 
comes vassal of Sweden ; al- 
liance with Churies X., 323 ; ob- 
tains the sovereignty of Pims.'^ia, 
.326 ; confirmed by the treaty of 
Welau, 329 ; allian<*e with Den- 
mark, Si!;! ; aids Frederick III., 
336; rejects the offers of Louis 
XIV., and conclude.s an alliance 
with the Dutch, 360 ; advances 
to their aid, 368 ; peace with 
France, 369 ; separates from bis 
allies, 396 ; deieat.s the Swedes 
at Fehrbellin, 898 ; alliance with 
Denmark, 399 ; invades Pome- 
rania, 400; takes Stettin, A:c., 
id.; courts Louis XIV,, 401; 
signs two treaties with Louis 
XIV., 402, 40S ; stipports the 
Hugonots, 411 ; publishes a re- 
taliatory edict against the revo- 
cation of that of Nantes, 416; 
treaty with Sweden, 417 ; with 
the emperor, 420; death, 429; 
arbitmry policy, iv. 10 

— III. of Brandenburg, iii. 429; 
becomes King of Prussia, 451. 
(See Frederick I.) 

— I. of Prussia, iii 454 ; death, 
620 

— William I. of Prussia, iii. 520 ; 
takes Stralsund, 525; treaty with 
France, 528 ; treaty with Austria 
and Russia, iv, 62 ; equivocal po- 
licy, 65 ; death, 86 ; character, 87 

— II. (“'The Great”) of Pi*ussia, 
iv. 86 ; increases his army, S9 ; 
discontent with the emperor, id ; 
invades Silesia, 90 ; his pretemied 
claims, 91 j occupies Silesia, 92 
sq. ; treaty with France, 97 ; 
Convention of Klein Schnellen- 
dorf, 101 ; alliance with Saxony 
and Bavaria, 102 ; invades 
Moravia, 103 ; defeats the Aus- 
trians at Czaslau, 104 ; Peace of 
Breslau, id.; alliance with 
France, 122; invades Bohemia, 
123; deserted by the French, 
124 ; invades Saxony, 123 ; makes 
peace, id. ; insulted by Roifflle, 
146 ; treaty with England, id. ; 
invades Saxony, 149 ; enters 
Dresden, 150 ; rnaster of Saxony, 
151 ; treaty with England, id^ ; 
denounced by the Diet, id. ; de- 
feated at Kolin, 158 ; his despon- 
dency, 159 ; victorious at Ross- 
bach, 160; at Leuthen, id. ; re- 
treats through Bohemia, 165; 
victorious at Zorndorf, id. ; de- 
feated at ITochkirch, id. ; at 
Kunersdorf, 167; recovers Sax- 
ony, 168; defeats Loudon, 169; 
and Daun, id. ; campaign of 1761 , 
178 ; treaty with the Porte, 179; 
peace with Russia and Sw'e'Jen, 
180 ; defeats the Austrians at 
Burkersdorf, 181 ; takes Schweid- 
nitz, id. ; annoys the Gertiiau 
princes, 1S5 ; Peace of Hnberts- 
burg, 187 ; policy as to Poland, 
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'' fredeeiok: 

19(3; interview with Jo.seph II., 
20S : treaty with Catherine II. 
about Poland, 211 ; declaration 
respecting Poland, 214 ; opposes, 
Austria in the Bavarian succes- 
sion, 220 ; concludes the treaty 
of Teschen. 221 ; organizes the 
Jh^'iirstm Bund, ib. ; death, 227 ; 
re.sults of his reign, ib. ; friend- 
ship for Voltaire, :U2 

Fredcrii-k William II. of Prussia, 
i V. 22S ; interferes in the affairs of 
Holland, ib,', treaty with England 
and the Butch, 220 ; alliance with 
the Pt>rt(!, 244; convention of 
ileichenbaeh, 250 ; zeal for Louis 
XVI., 37S; abandons his allies, 
4:36 ; proceeds to Poland, ib. ; 
courts tlie Poles, 4S6 sq. ; ap- 
proves their new Constitution, 
489; tergivei’Sation,49l; bai'gain 
with Catherine II. about Poland, 
491 ; seizes Dantzic, &c.,492; in 
Poland, 497 ; besieges Warsaw, 
498 ; retreats, ib. ; breaks with 
the Coalition, v. 15; peace with 
the French republic, ib.; fatal 
results of his policy, 16; ti*eaty 
with France, 43 ; sacrifices Ger- 
many, 44 ; death, 76 

— William III. of Prussia, v. 76 ; 
courts the French Directory, 
ib. ; resolves on neutrality, 102 ; 
recognizes Napoleon as em- 
p.eror, 178 ; offers to mediate be- 
tw'een France and Russia, 181 ; 
persists in remaining neutral, 
1S5; accedes to the Coalition, 
198 ; but on condition of receiv- 
ing Hiinovcr, 199 ; hesitates to 
act, 200; ratifies a treaty dic- 
tated by Napoleon, 206 ; seizes 
Hanover, ib.; project of a North- 
ern Confederation, 216; anger 
ut the prospect of losing Hano- 
ver, 217 ; resolves on viiir, 218 ; 
retreat, 231 ; prostration of his 
kingdom, 224 ; writes to Napo- 
leon, ib.; at Tilsit, 22S; humilia- 
tion, 230 ; courts Napoleon, 30S ; 
at .Dresden, 31 1 ; deserts Napo- ' 
lean, 323 ; at Gross Gurschen, ' 
321t ; at Leipsic, 335 ; enters 
Paris, 344 ; visits London, 348 ; 
death, 440 

IV. of Prussia, promises a 

Constitution, v. 440 ; ambitious 
designs, 415 sq. ; attacks Den- 
mark, 446 ; declines the title of 
emp<'ror, 459 ; attempts to form 
a league, 466 ; retires, 468 ; 
death, 506 

— of Hohenzolleru, i. 31 

— the Wl.se, Elector of Saxonj', 
refnses the imperial crown, i. 
369 ; protects Luther, 391 ; 
opinion of the Pope’s Rose, 395 ; 
vicar of North Germany, 396; 
disapproves Lu ther’s quitting the 
Warthurg, ii. 5 ; death, 16 

— Augustus of Saxony, iv. 62 sq. ; 
prciclaimed King of Poland, 65. 
(&t’ Augustus III.) 

— Augustus III. of Saxony named 
to Polish succession, ir. 488; 
becomes King of Saxony, v. 226 ; 
aids Napoleon against Russia, 
313 sq. ; retires to Prague, 326 ; 
retuims to his capital, 3.30 ; a pri- 
soner at Berlin, 336; death, 413 

— of Hesse-Cassel, marries Ulrica 
Eieariora of Sweden, il. 530 ; re- 
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I ceives the crown, 532. Fre- 
^deriekl.) 

Frederick, Landgrave of Hesse, v. 
441 

IV Elector Palatine, Director 
of the Protestant Union, iii. 82, 
94^ 

— V. , Elector Palatine, iii. 94 ; 
marries Elizabeth, daughter of 
Jamfc.s I., 115; accepts the Bohe- 
mian crown, 124 ; the Winter i 
King,” 126 ; defeated on the I 
White Hill, 130; fiiesto Breslau, i 
131 ; deserted by the Union, | 
133; withdraws from the con- | 
test, 135 ; deprived of Upper i 
Palatinate, ib. ; joins Gustavus 
Adolphus, 203 ; death, 213 

— Henry of Nassau, iii, 181 ; stad- 
holder of Holland, &c., ib. ; sue- 
cesslul campaigns, 224 

— Prince of Orange, v. 405 sq. ; 
defeats Nielloii and Daine, 408 

— of Augustenburg, v. 517 

— de Toledo, ii. 374, 375 

F reethinkers, English School of, 
iv. 38 

Fregoso, Battista, i, 113 
— , Cresar, i. 493 
— , Gian, doge of Genoa, i. 308 
Fi'euch Fury,” ii. 434 
Frere, Mr., v 180 
Freron, iv. 363, 462, 474, 481 ; v. 4 
Fridericksodde, siege of, iii. 330 
F riso of N assau, iii. 456 
Fronde, the, iii, 277 sqq. ; new, 283 
Fmctidor, 18th, v. 68 
Frunsberg, George of, i. 293, 403, | 
413, 424 450, 470, 479, 482; death, 
ib. 

Fuensalddna, iii. 299 
Fuent^s, Count, iii. 3, 4 
F uggers, the, ii. 50. note 
Fiirstenberg, William von, iii. S7I5 
421 

Filrsfen Bund,oT German League, 
1785, iv. 231 


G AJBELLE,iy.m \ 

Gabrielle d’Estrees, ii. 473, ' 
486 ; iii. 8, 59 

Gaetano, legate, ii. 468, 471 
Gage, General, iv. 271 sq. 

Gageru, Heinrich von, v. 452 
Gages, General, iv. 129 sqq. 

Gaiiita. (See Pera.) 

Gall us. General, iii. 216, 246 sqq. 
Galliani, Abbe, iv. 317 
Gallican Church, condition in llth 
century, iii. 31 
Galway, Lord, iii. 467,470 
Gambetta, Dictator, v. 547 sq. 
Gambier, Admiral, v. 236 
Ganganelli. (See Clement XIV.) 
Gurat, iv. 423 ; v. 105 sq. 

Gaivilaso de la Vega, ii. 72 
Gardie, De la, iii. 154, 320, 395 
Gardiner, Bishop, i. 495 
Garibaldi, v. 450, 452. 458 sq. ; ex- 
p».*dition to Sicily, 498; Dictator 
at Naples, 497 sq., 537 sq. ; in 
France, 547 

Gastein, Convention of, v. 525 
Gaston, Duke of Anjou, iii, 173 ; 
marries Margaret of Lorraine, 
224 ; conspires against Richelieu, 
248 sq. ; takes part in the Fronck, 
279 ; changes sides, 284 ; Lieut, 
General, 287 ; retires, ib. 

Gaston de Foix, i. 188, 293 sqq. : 
death, 303. 



GIRONDISTS 
' Gates, General, iv. 274, 278 
Gattinara, Chancellor of Charles 
V,,i 417; ii. 250 
Gemblours, battle, ii. 422 
Gennadiiis, i. 79 

Genoese, at Constantinople, i. 16 ; 
colonies and commerce, i. 47 ; 
transfer their colonies to the 
Casa di S Giorgio, 85 ; submit 
to Charles VII., 119; reduced by 
French, 493 ; expel the French, 
498; humiliated by Louis XIV., 
iii. 410 sq. ; adhere to France, 
V. 42 

Gensonne, iv. 3S2 sqq. ; 444 sqq. 
Gentili Alberico, iv. 18 
George I, of England, iii. 485, 486 ; 
joins the Alliance against Swe- 
den, 525 ; treaty Avith Sweden, 
531 ; with Holland, iv. 45 ; with 
Prussia, 57 ; prepares for war, 
58 ; death, ib. 

— II., iv. 59 ; alliance with 
Maria Theresa, 93 ; accedes to 
Peace of Breslau, 105 ; alliance 
with Prussia and Holland, ib. ; 
heads his army, 116 ; at Det tin- 
gen, 117 ; joins the Quadruple 
Alliance, 125; treaties Avith 
Austria and Russia, 136 ; 
calls on Maria Theresa to in- 
crease her army, 144 ; demands 
the aid of Holland, 1.1-8 ; repu- 
diates the Convention of Kloster 
SeA'cn, 161 ; subsidizes Frederick 
II. 162 ; death, 170 

— III., iv. 174; Peace of Paris, 
185; alliance with Prussia 
and Holland, 229 ; American 
ReA'olution, 270; war with 
France, 274 ; message to Parlia- 
ment, V. 166 ; Avar with Prussia, 
206 ; with America, 326 ? treaties 
Avith Russia and Pyussia, 331 ; 
assumes the title of King of 
HanoA'er,” 353 ; death, 385 

— IV, , accession, v. 385 ; death, 
402 

— , King of Hanover, defeated and 
dethroned, v. 531 
— r, Duke of Saxony, i. 397 sqq,., 
ii. 6 sqq., 95; death, 96 

— William, Elector of Branden, 
burg, iii. 128, 187, 200, m 

Gerard, Balthazar, ii. 437 

— Marshal, v . 408 

Germany, divided into circles, i. 
270 ; Papal poAver in, 379 ; pea- 
sant Avar, ii. 13 ; dissolution 
of Empire, v. 211 sqq.; distur- 
bances, 383, 442 sq. ; German 
Constitution, 353, 452; further 
disorders, 460, 466; Germp^ 
Empire, .550 

Geroiia, captured, v, 296 
Gerson, i. 377 

Gertrtvydenberg, conference at, iii, 

474 . . 

Ghent, revolt of, i. 91; punished,^ 
93; pacification of, ii. 383'; in- 
surrection! at, 424 
Gibbon, EdvArard, iv. 276 
Gibraltar, captured by. Admiral 
Rooke, iii. 463-; .siege of, iv. 537 
Gioja, FiaAio, i. 312. 

Girardin, M. v. 434 
Giron, Don Pedi'o de, i. 409 
Girondists, their p6dantr3^ iv. 336 ; 
in the legi.slative As-semldy, 332 ; 
in the ministry, 385 ; force the 
King to declare Avar, 388 ; de- 
nounce an Austrian Committee^j 
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ib.; attempt to overawe the 
King, 396 ; reytored to power, 
404 ; connived at the massaci’es, 
411 j in the Convention, 414 ; 
attack the Mountain, 415; de- 
mand a guard, 416; ai’rested, 
444 ; execution of, 456 
Gtiiistiniaui family, h. 310 
Gladstone, Mr., v. 474, 522 
Gueisenau, General, v. 324 
GobeJ, Bishop, iv. 458, 472 
Godolphin, iii. 475 
Godoy, Don Em., iv. 432 ; “ Prince 
of the Peace,” v, 21, 50, 93, 94, 
249, 259 sq. 

Goethe, iv. 507 
Gohier, v. 116 sqq. 

Golden Bull, i. 28, 329 
Golden Fleece, order of, i. 70, 139, 
142 

Goinarists, iii. 110 
Gondi, family of, iii. 279 

— Count de Refcz, ii. 301, 323 

— Pi'ancis Paxil de, iii. 279. (See 
Betxy Cardinal de.) 

Gonfalonier, Florentine, i. 49 
Gonsalvo of Cordova, i. 196, 225 
sp, 245 sqq.. 265 sqq., 304 sqq.; 
death, 352 

Gonzaga, Ferdinandj ii. 34 
Gonzaga, Ferrante, i. 125 ; ii. 185, 
198 sqq. 

Gonzales de Coivlova, iii. 134, 225 
Gorcum, treaty of, ii. 88 
CTordon, Colonel, iii. 217 sqq. 

— , General Patrick, iii. 493 
Gorgey, General, v. 455 sq. 

Gorsas, ix'. 362 

Gurtz, Baron, iii. 527, sqq., 228 
Gortschakoff, Princej v. 478, 519 
Gorzyee, Confederation of, iii. 626 
Gusnold, Bartholomew, iv. 24 
Gotz, von Berlichingen, ii. 14 
Gower, Lord, iv. 425 
Graham, Sir Thomas, v. 297, 339 
Gramoiit, Marshal, iii. 302, 306 

— Duke of, iv. 117 
V. 543 

Grand Privilege (Dutch), i. 157 
Grandees, Spanish, ii. ^ 

Granier de Cassagnac, M. , iv. 327 
Granx’^elle, Perreaot de, i. 499 ; ii. 
33, 97, 188 ; death, 201 ; influ- 
ence with Charles V. , 252 

— Bishop of Arras, ii. 201,245, 265, 
345 sqq., 364, 427 

Grasse, Count de, iv. 285 
Gratiani, Ca.spar, iii. 137 
Gravamina, centum, ii. 10 
Greeks, insurrection of, iv, 207; 

state of, V. .388 
Gregoire, Abbe, iv. 415 
Gregorian Calendar, ii. 444 
Gregory XIII., Pope, ii. 325; 
founds the Jesuits’ College at 
Borne, ib,-, celebrates the mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew, 3:18; 
offers Henry HI. money against 
the Hugonots, 402 ; plots against 
Queen Elizabeth, 409; approx’es 
the French League, 416 ; death, 
444 ; his calendar, &c,, ib, 

XIV., Pope, renews excommu- 
nication of Henry IV., ii. 474 ; 
aids the League, ib. ; death, 
477 

— XV., Pope, establishes the Pro- 
pagavda, iii, 36, 158 ; death, 
163 

•— XVI., Pope, V. 410 ; promises 
reform, 417; death, 447 
Gremouville, iii. 358 


GRENVILLE 

Grenville, Lord, iv. 253, 428 sqq. ; 

V. 51, 104, 131, 143, 204 
— Thos,,V.ll 
Grey, Lady Jane, ii. 224 
Grijalva, Juan de, mivigator, ii. 
137 

Grimaldi, minister of Charles HL , 
iv. 255 

Grimm, Bai'on, iv. 317 
Gritti, Aloysio, ii. 100 
Grodno, Diet of, iv. 493 
Grotius, Hugo, iii. 110 sq ; Swedish 
ambassador at Paris, 226 ; as in- 
ternational jurist, iv. 18 
Groyne, the (Coruuua), expedition 
to, V. 275 

Grumbach, WiHiaiTj of* ii. 384 
Guadet, iv. 382, .'^86* 396, 444 
Guard, National, instituted, iv. 
345 

Guastalla, Caesar, Duke of, iii, 196 
Guasto, Marquis del, i. 477; ii. 
104, 111 sqq. 

Guebriaut; Marshal, iii. 245 sqq, 
Gelderland, Charles, Duke of, i. 
357 

Gueifs and Ghibelins, i. 51 
Guerilla warfare, v. 270 
Guernon de Rauville, v, 398, 414 
Guerre du Bien Public, i. 127; 
foUe, 167; des amoureux, ii. 
404 

Gueux, the, ii. 355 ; Saumges, 365 ; 

de la Mer, 871 
Guicciardini, i. 416, 421 
Guienne, annexed to France, i. 

143 ; revolt in, ii. 193 
Guillotine, the, ix^ 406 
Guiot de Provins, i. 312 
Guise, family of, ii. 176 ; policy re- 
specting Scotland, 195 ; supreme 
in Prance, 243, 258 ; plot against 
the Protestants, 263; against 
Queen Elizabeth, 410 
— , Anthony, Duke of Lorraine, 
ii. 16 

— , Claude, Duke of, ii. 15, 105 
— , Francis, Duke of, defends Metz, 
ii. 218; invades Italy, 238 ; at 
Rome, 239 ; abused by the 
Pope, 240 ; lieutenant-general 
of France, 243; takes Calais, 
244 ; campaign in Flanders, 246 ; 
commander-in-chief, 258 ; at 
Fontainebleau, 262; foi'ms the 
Triumvirate, 271 ; attacks the 
Hugonots at Vassy, 277 ; enters 
Paris, 278 ; brings the King and 
his mother thither, ib. ; assassi- 
nated, 285 

Guise, Ilenry, Duke of (Balafre), 
ii. 298, 320, 327 ; discontent, 
400 ; aims at the crown, 414 ; 
popularity, 415, 459 ; treaty with 
Philip II., 415 ; designs on Eng- 
land, 450 ; campaign against 
Hugonots, 456 ; defeats the Ger- 
mans, 457 ; enters Paris, 458 ; ' 
haughty demands, 459 ; master 
of Paris, 480 ; assassinated, 462 
— , Charles, Duke of, ii. 475 ; sub- 
mits to Henry IV., 484 
— , Henry II., Duke of, iii. 268 sq. 
— , Cardinal, ii. 243, 462 
— , Mary of, Qxieen of Scotland, ii. 
196; death, 261 

Guiton, mayor of Rochelle, iii. 179 
Guizot, M., leader of the Doc- 
trinaires, v. 395 ; minister, 
400, 414, 416 ; leads centre droits 
419 ; reactionary policy, 432 
Guldberg, iv. 241, 242,, 


HARDENBERG' 

Gunpowder used in mining at the 
siege, of Malaga, i. 3:30 

Guns or arquebuses first men- 
tioned, i. 3::0 

Gasman, Donna Luisa de. Regent 
of Portugal, iii. 340 

Gustavus i. of Sweden, introduces 
the Reformation, iii. 146 ; iti- 
surrectioii against, 148 ; death, 
149' , . 

— Adolphus, of Sweden, iii. 140, 
153 ; accession and character, 
154 ; xvar with Russia, 1.55 ; with 
Poland, ib,-, marriage, ib.-, aids 
Stralsund, 189 ; treaty xvith 
France, 193 ; lands at Usedom, 
ib.-, progress in North Germany, 
199 ; threatens Berlin, 200 ; 
treaty with Elector of Branden- 
burg, ib. ; defeats Tilly at Leip- 
sic, 201 ; march to the Rhiat.% 
202 ; joined by the Elector- Pala- 
tine, 203 ; declines to see Louis 
XIII., 204 ; invades Bavaria, 
2{‘»5 ; enters Augsburg and 
Munich. 206; occupies Nurem- 
berg, 207 ; proposes pea<re to 
Wallenstein, 203 ; his tz*oopp, ib.-, 
at Erfurt, 209; killed at Liitzen, 
210 ; character, 211 

— III. of Sweden, iv. 2-36; effects 
a revolution, 237 ; attacks Rus- 
sia, 238; makes himself abso- 
lute, 242 ; blockaded at Wiborg, 
243; peace with Russia, 243; 
hatred of French Revolution, 
378,504 ; conspiracy against, 505 ; 
assassinated, 506 

— IV., Adolphus, of Sweden, iv. 
506; visits St. Petei’sburg, ih,; 
joins the Amned Neutrality, v. 
143 ; protests against the murder 
of the Duke crEnghien, 178; 
treaty with England, 182 ; re- 
signs command of allied army, 
199; hatred of Napoleon, 238 ; 
evacuates Stralsund, 239 ; treaty 
with England, 244; imprisons 
the Russian ambassador, 245 ; 
abdication, 247 

Guyon, Madame, iv, 37 

Guzman, Donna Luisa de, iii. 242 

Gyllenborg, Count, iv. 108, 109 


H ABSBDRG, House of, i, 30 
sqq. ; strengthened by the 
Reformation, iv. 9 
Habsburg-Lorraine, House of, iv. 
129 

Haddick, Genei-al, iv. 159 
Haddock, Admiral, iv. 105 
Hadji Beytash, Dervish, i. 9 
Hague, First Convention of the, 
iii. 337; do. 1748, iv. 136 
! Hakluyt, Richard, iv. 2i 
Halesixis, inventor of the doctrine 
of Purgatoiy, i. 383 
Hallam,Mi\, narrow view of the 
Reformation, ii. 120, 7iotc 
Hamilton, Regent, ii. 123 
— , Sir William, iv. 512, v. 107 
, Lady, v. 106 

Hammer, Order of the, v. 371 
Hanox-er, made an Electorate, iii. 

392; a Kingdom, V. 353 
Hansa, the, i. 29 ; ii. 143 
Hanse Towns, decline of, iii. 53 
Harburn, William, iii. 18 
ILircourt, Count d’, iii. 282, 44 1 
Hardy, Admiral, iv. 277 
Hardenberg, Baron, iv. 510 ; v, 10, 


HAEDENBERG 
181, 189 ; State Chancellor, 308, 
323 

Harlai, President, iii. 98 ^ 

Harley, Earl of Oxford iii. 475 
Haro, Don Louis de, iii. 306 
Ilarouflji Barbarossa, i. 357 
Harrach, Count, iii. 444, 452 
Harrington, Earl ot^ iv. 127 
Hassan Aga, ii. 100 
Hassenpflug, iv. 053 
Mata and Nightcaps, iv. 108, 153, 
■235 

Hattisckerifs, what, i. 11 
Hatzfeld, General, iii. 237, 246 
Haugwitz, iv. 510 ; v, 12, 14, 45, 
76, 198, 202, 205, 218 
Hawke, Admiral, iv. 135, 141, 164, 
163 

Hawkesbury, Lord, v. 150, 165, 
109 

Havuau, Count, v. 456 
Hebert, iv. 302, 399, 441, 455, 469 
Jlebcrfistes, iv. 468 sqq. 

Heidell>erg, destroyed by the 
French, iii. 423 
Heilbronii, Union of, iii. 213 
Heinsius, Daniel, Grand Pension- 
ary, iii. 456 ; his policy, 469 
Held, Chancellor, ii. 95 
Heligoland, ceded to England, v. 
338 

Helvetic Republic, v. 89 sq. j Act 
of Mediation, 162 
Helvetius, iv. 317 
Henries, War of the Three, ii. 456 
Henrietta, sister of Louis XIII., 
iii. 161 ; marries Charles I., 166 ; 
reception in England, 168 ; pro- 
cession to Tyburn, 175; advice 
to Anne of Austria, 2S0 
Henriot, iv. 442, 470, 473 sqq. 

Henry V. of England at Paris, i. 67 

— VI. of England, insurrection 
for, j. 138; restored by War- 
wick, 140 ; murdered, 141 

— VII. of England, accession, i. 
167 ; invades Brittany, 171 ; alli- 
ance with Maximilian, 175 ; ex- 
pedition to France, 176 ; treat- 
ment of Archduke Philip, 262 

— VIII. of England, accession, i. 
284 ; courted by Pope Julius II., 
285 ; marries Catherine of Ara- 
gon, 298 ; joins the Holy League, 
ib.; alliance with Ferdinand of 

S Vain, 309 ; accedes to treaty of 
echlin, 3;14 ; invades France, 
336 ; takes Tournay, 337 ; alli- 
ance with Louis XI L, 340; 
camp of cloth of gold, 371^; 
mediates between Charles V. 
and Francis Z., 414,417; treaty of 
Bruges with Charles, 418 ; ** De- 
fender of the Faith,” id. ; de- 
clares war against France, 426 ; 
remarks on his policy, 456 ; 
negotiations with Charles V., 
458; peace with France, 460; i 
favours Italian League, 470; ' 
snit of divorce, 495 ; evoked to ; 
Rume, 497 ; declares war against j 
Charles V., 498 ; visits Francis i 
at Boulogne, ii. 59 ; marries ; 
Ana Boleyii, 60; appeals against j 
the Pope to a Council, 61; i 
matrimonial projects, 86 ; Papist I 
schemes against him, 87 ; alarm : 
at an invasion, 88 ; manies Anne i 
uf Ck';ves, ib. ; treaty with . 
Charles V., 107; invades France, | 
115; his army, ib . ; tabes Bon- j 
h>gae, 116; dissatisfied with the ! 
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HENRY 

Emperor, 117 j evacuates France, 
w . ; makes peace with France, 
n. 172 ; death, 173 

II* of France, accession, ii. 
175 ; his weakness, 178 ; corona- 
tion, 179 ; visits Italy, 192 ; sends 
troop.s to Scotland, 196 ; religious 
persecutions, 197 ; peace with 
England, 201 ; aids the Duke of 
Parma, 202 ; opposes the Coun- 
cil ot Treat, 204; concludes a 
treaty with Maurice of Saxony, 
^5 ; expedition against Charles 
V., 2lu ; takes Toul and Metz, 
211; invades Luxembourg and 
Bouillon, £6.; attacks the Nether- 
lands, 225; barbarous mode of 
warfare, 236 ; makes peace with 
^^^P®ror, 236 ; treaty with 
the Pope, 237 ; persecutions, 255 ; 
seizes seven members of the 
Parliament, 257 ; death, ib. ; 
family, ib. 

France, accession, ii. 
3J4; returns from Poland, ib, ; 
marries Louisa of Lorraine, 395 ; 
deposed by the Poles, 397 : joins 
the League, 401 ; profligacy 402 ; 
conduct as to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, 448 ; as to Elizabeth, ib.; ' 
flies from Paris, 459; deter- 
mines to murder Guise, 461 ; at 
Toms, 464 ; alliance with Henry 
of Navarre, 465; threatens Paris, 
lb.; assassinated by Jacques Cle- 
ment, 466 

— of Nayari’e, chief of the Hugo- 
nots, ii. 302 ; becomes King of 
Navarre, 322 ; marries Margaret 
of Valois, 326 ; turns Catholic, 
888 ; arraigned, 393 ; escapes 
from court, 398 ; chief of the 
Hugouot League, 401 ; sup- 
ported by Henry III., 413 ; offer 
of duel with Guise, 455 ; defeats 
Joyeuse at Contras, 457 j Pro- 
tector of Evangelical Church, 
484; becomes King of France, 
488. (5ee Henry IV.) 

— IV . of France, offers to be in~ 
stnicted, ii. 468 sq. ; character, 

I 488 ; proceeds to Rouen, 469 ; 

j succoured by Queen Elizabeth, 
ib. ; repulsed at Paris, 470 ; re- 
cognized by the Venetians, ib. ; 
defeats Mayenne, 471; blockades 
Paris, 472; withdraws, 473 ; at- 
tempts to surprise that capital, 
474 ; besieges Rouen, 476 ; con- 
verted, 481 ; abjuration, 481 ; 
crowned, 482 ; enters Paris, 483 ; 
takes Laon, 485 ; attempted as- 
sassination, 484 ; declares war 
against Philip II., 485; reduces 
Brittany, 487 ; signs Edict of 
Nantes, 488 ; negotiations with 
Queen Elizabeth, iii. 5; offers 
her Calais, 9 ; peace with Spain, 
ib.; negotiations with the Porte, 
19 ; his simple life, 48 ; desire 
to colonize, 55 ; hostility to Aus- 
tria, 58 ; alliances, ib. ; courts 
the Pope, ib. ; obtains a divorce, 
59 ; marries Mary de’ Medici, 
60, 63 ; invades Savoy, 61 ; pro- 
tects Geneva, ib. ; condemns 
Biron to death, 62 ; plan to re- 
construct Europe, 63 ; favours 
the Jesuits, 73; mediates be- 
tween the Pope and Venice, 74 ; 
plans against Spain and Austria, 
75; intrigues with German 
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HUGONET 

Princes, 85 ; passion for Char- 
lotte deMontmorend, 86 ; treaty 
with the German Protestant 
Union, 87; prepares to invade 
Germany, 88; discontent in 
France, ib. ; assassinated^ 89; 
character ; 90. 

Henry II. of Navarre, i. 412, 476 
— IV. of Castile, i. 184; dethroned, 
185 ; death, 190 
Prince of Portugal, “The 
Navigator,” i. 65 ; encourages 
navigation,!, 313 
■, Duke of Saxony, ii. 96 
— , Prince of Brandenburg, iv. 
166, 189, 178, 181 
., Cardinal, of Braga, ii. 405 ; as- 
sumes the Portuguese crown, 
407 ; death, ib. 

Beptnmeron, the, i. 464 
Herault de Sechelles, iv. 393, 444, 

449,471 

Berniandad, insurrectionary asso- 
ciation in Valencia, i. 410 
•, S., or Holy Brotherhood, es- 
tablished, i. 192 
Herring Fisheiy, ii. 144, 145 
Hertzberg, Von, iv. 150, note, 151, 
244,250,371 
Hesdin, truce of, i. 123 
Hesse-Cassel, elector deposed, v. 
224 ; disturbances, 413, 467 
essels, ii. 363 
Betaireiee, Greek, v. 389 
Hexamilion, wall of, i. 98 
Bldalgos, their privileges, iii. 38 
Hill, Sir R., v. 339 
Hiller, General, v. 279 sqq 
Hoehe, General, iv. 467 ; v. 21, 53, 
59, 67,71 

Boeks, party of, i. 161 
Hofer, Andrew, v. 279 ; executed, 
2S5 

Hohenlohe, Count, ii. 437 
— , Prince, iv. 395, 499. ; v. 13 sqq. 
Hohenzollern, House of, i. 25 
Holbaeh d’ Baron, iv. 317 
Holland, decline of, iv. 134 ; occu- 
pied by the French, v, 13; by 
the Allies, 337 

Holmes, Sir R., Admiral, iii. 346, 
363 

Holstein, a duchy, iii. 146, note 
Holy Places at J erusalem, i. 23 ; v. 
473 

Holy Roman Empire, i. 23 
Holzer, 'Wolfgang, revolt of, i. 93 
Hompesch, Baron, v. 97 sqq. 

Hood, Admiral, iv. 460 sqq. 
Hoogstraaten, i. 392 
— , Count, ii. 358 

Hopital, Michel de P, chancellor, 
ii. 261 sqq., 298 sqq. 

Horn, Count, ii. 347, 363; exe- 
cuted, 369 

•, Gustavus, iii. 201, 213, 222, 256 
•, Arved, iv. 107 sq. 

Hortense, mother of Napoleon 
III., V. 417 sq.; death, 419 
Hosier, Admiial, iv. 58 
Hotmail, Franco- G’lUia, ii. 392 
Houehax'd, General, iv. 418,464 sq. 
Houtman, Cornelis, iii. 54 
Howard of Effingham, Lord, ii. 449 
Howe, Admiral, Lord, iv. 275, *286 ; 
V. 17 

Howick, Lord, v. 218 
Hoya, Count, iii. 148 
Hubertsburg, Peace of, iv. 187 
Hugo, Victor, v. 464 
Hugoaet and Hnmbei’court, exe 
cution of, i. 158 
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IIUaONOTS 

Hui^ojiots, origin, ii. 259 ; Hots in 
Paris, 271, 274; treaty with 
England, 2S1 ; proceedings after 
St. Bartholomew, 1388 ; peace 
with the Court, 391 ; scheme of 
a Confederate Republic, 392 ; 
new league, 395 ; dissatished 
with Henry IV., 4S7 ; state after 
Edict of Nantes, iii. 30 ; meet at 
Saumiir, 95 ; iu.surrection, 1H5 ; 
assisted by Spain, ib. ; pei*secute.i 
by Louis XIV., 411, 413 sq. ; 
emigrate, 416 
Humaiin, M., v. 422 
Humieres, Baron d% ii. 399 
— , d’. Marshal, iii. 410, 430 sq. 
Hundred Bays, the, v. 356 
Hungarians, support Maria The- 
resa, iv. 354 

Hungai-y, condition of, early in 
sixteenth century, i. 362 ; gi-eat 
part of, subjected to the Turks, 
103 ; Turkish campaign in, ii. 
216 ; discontent in, V, 505 ; crown 
made hereditary, iii, 336 
Hunyad, House of, i. 18 
— , John of, i. 18 sq. ; Regent, 21; 
defeated at Cossova, ib. ; de- 
feats the Tui'ks at Seroendri- 
87 ; burns Whldin, ib. ; at Bel, 
• .grade, 89 ; death, 90 
Huss, John, i. 376; why burnt, 377 
Hussars, creation of, i, 94, note. 
Hutten, Ulrich von, i. 386, 398 
Hyde de Neuville, v. 415 
Hyder Ally, iv. 275 
Hyndford, Lord, iv. 95, 102, 104 


I BRAHIM, Sultan, iii. 258 ; war 
with Venice, 259 ; deposed and 
strangled, ib. 

— Pasha, vizier of Solyman I., ii. 

23, 31 ; death, 101 
— , Pasha of Buda, iii. 383, 386 
— Pasha, son of Mehemec Ali, v. 
393, 420 

Iconoelasm, ii. 357 
Igelstrom, iv. 495, 496 
Iglau, Peace of, i. 36 
Illuminati, in Spain, iii. 32; in 
Germany, iv. 608 
How, Field-marshal, iii. 215 sqq. 
Irmum, what, i. 6 
Iinbize, ii. 424 

Immaculate Conception, v, 472 
Immediate nobility, i. 29 
Imperial tribunal {Kammer-Ge- 
richt), i. 269 sq. 

Indulgences, origin and progress 
of, f. 387 ; traffic in, 389 
In emia Domini, Bull, i. 402 
Infautado, Duke de V, v. 256 sq. 
Infantry, Spanish, i. 303; organ- 
ization of, 329 
luferuul Machine, v. 485 
Innocent, VIIL, Pope, i. 179 ; war 
with Ferdinand of Naples, ib. ; 
death, 162 
— IX., Pope, ii. 477 
— X., Pope, iii, 265, 268 ; re- 
pudiates the Peace of West- 
phalia, 275 ; condemns the 
./4uffustimi.s, iv. 35 
— Xl., Pope, dispute with Louis 
XIV. about the iii. 416 ; 

opposed to France, *421 ; supports 
the election of Joseph Clement 
at Cologne, 422 ; dispute with 
the French ambassador, ih . ; ex- 
communicates Parliament of 
Paris, 424 ; death, 429 


INNOCENT 

Innocent XII., Pope, iii. 435 ; re- j 
coueiledwith France, 7/5. ; advises * 
Charles II. to make the House of • 
Boui’bon his heirs, 447 

— XI IL, Pope, iv, 53 ; death, 58 | 

Inquisition, established in Castile, ! 

i. 192 sq. ; its political nature, ; 
194 ; opposed by the Pope, ib. ; 
at Borne, ii. 135 ; in Spain, 264 ; 
iii. 33 

“ Interim,” the, ii. 186; resistance 
against it, 188; Leipsic Interim, 
191 

Ippolito d’Este, ii. 273 

Isabella, of Castile, refuses the 
crown, i. 185 ; ajipoiuted Henry 
IV.’s heir, ib . ; marries Ferdi- 
nand, 186 ; accession, 191 ; her 
Moorish wars, 195 ; death, 258 

— II., Queen of Spain, v. 424 ; 
declared of age, 430 ; suitors, 
ib . ; marries Francis de Assis, 
431; licentiousness, ib . ; flies to 
France, 542 

— , Queen of Naples, i. 104 

— of Hungary, ii, 215 ; death, 288 
of Poland, ii. 101 

— Clara Eugenia, Infanta, iii. 
10 ; marries the Archduke Al- 
bert, 65 ; governessof the Spanish 
Netherlands, ib. ; at Nieuport, 
66; death, 225 

Ismailhoff, iv. 192 

Isnard, iv. 384 sqq., 441 sqq.; v. 6 
Italian Federation,” secret so- 
ciety, v. 382 

Italy, atheism in, i. 382 ; decline 
of, ii 148; distui’bances in, v. 
416, 447 ; kingdom of, 499 

H’an Alexiowitsch, Czar of Mus- 
covy, iii. 387 

— - VI,, Czar, iv. 109 sq., 193 ; mur- 
dered, 194 


JACOBINS, club, iv, 361 ; peti- 
' J tion, 377 ; propaganda in Bel- 
gium, 418 ; in England, 427 ; 
attacked by the Jeunesse dorce, 

\ V, 4 ; club closed, ibs 
Jafiier, iii 110 
Jugellon, House of, i. 38 
I ~ Anne, ii. 385 

James I. of England, accession, iii. 

I 68 ; interview wth Sully, ib. ; 

takes part in the question of 
I Julich, 87 ; instigates the Dutch 
against Vorstims, Hi ; aids the 
Elector Palatine, 133 ; persuades 
him to withdraw, 135 ; letter to 
Bethlera Gabor, 136 ; mediates 
the Peace of Stolbova, 155; 
death, 166 ; promotes the Coloni- 
zation of America, iv, 24 
. — , Duke of York, professes the 
Catholic faith, iii. 357 ; marries 
the Princess of Modena, 370 ; 
advises war, 375. (See James II. ) 

— II. of England, his infatuation, 
iii. 425; disclaims the aid of 
Louis XIV., ib. ; flies to St. 
Germains, 427 ; invades Ireland, 
ib. ; death, 452 

— V. of Scotland, ii. 79 ; marries 
Mary of Guise, ib. 

— II., Duke of Courland, iv. 28 
Janissaries, instituted, i. 7, 9 sq. ; 

revolts of, iii. 138, 888 ; iv. 76 ; 
abolished, v. 396 

Jansenists, account of, iv. 34 ; per- 
secution of, 153 
J&nnseii, Cornelius, iv, 34 


Jarvis, Admiral, Sir J., v. IS, 51 
Jass 3 ', Peace of, iv. 254 
Jeanne d’Albret, ii. 259, 297, 301, 
304, 321 ; death, 322 
Jeanniij, Pi'esideut, iii. 71 sq., 91 
Jcdlachich, v. 454 
Jenkins’ ears,” iv, 82 
Jeukiuson, Anthony, iii. 52 
Jenson, Nicholas, ii. 14.3 
Jerome of Prague, i. 376 
Jesuits, origin, i. 412 ; instituted, 
ii. 97, 133 ; in France, 299 ; 
banished from Paris, 484 ; in 
Bavaria, iii. 14; pragt’css of the, 
28.sqq. ;abettor.sof ussas.sination, 
30 ; colleges, 31 ; state of, early 
in 17th century, 34 ; at Constan- 
tinople, ib. ; missionary labours, 
35 ; in Paraguay, ib. ; expelled 
from Venice, 74 ; in Sweden, 
152; fall of the, iv. 259 sqq. ; 
expelled from Portugal and 
Spain, 262 sqq. ; suppressed by 
Clement XIV., 266 ; restored in 
Spain, V. 370 ; restored in France, 
386 

Jeune.^se dorte, the, v. 4 
Jews in Spain, persecution of, i, 
196 

Joachim I. of Brandenburg, i. 
404 ; ii. 47 

— II. of Brandenburg, ii. 96, 102 
Joanna, daughter of Henry IV., 

claims the crown of Castile, i. 
191 ; retires to a convent, 192 
— , consort of Archduke Philip, i. 
247 ; “ Queen proprietor of Cas- 
tile,” 258 ; her melancholy, 265 ; 
retires to Tordesillas, 267,410; 
death, ii. 231 

— II. of Naples, i. 56 

John Palteologus II., his treaty 
with the Turks, i. 17 

— IL of Aragon, plots against his 
son Carlos!!’ i.. 187 ; against his 
daughter Blanche, 188 ; reduces 
the Catalans, 189 ; death, 192 

— IL of Portugal, encourages na- 
vigation, i. 314 

— III. of Portugal, ii. 405; fa- 
vours the Jesuits, iii. 32, 35 

— Duke of Braganza, iii. 242 ; as- 
cends the throne of Portugal as 
John IV., 246; popularity,'266 ; 
supported by the Dutch, 340; 
death, ib. 

— V. of Portugal, iii. 480 ; death, 
iv. 182 ; bigotry, 260 

— VI. of Portugal, and as Re- 
gent, bigotry, iv. 515 ; v. 77 ; 
pui'tihases neutrality, 171 ; co- 
erced by Napoleon, 25«L declares 
war against England, 252 ; sails 
for Brazil, ib, ; ascends the 
throne, 377 ; returns to Portugal 
andacceptstheConstitution, lb. ; 
flies on board a British ship, 
378 ; death, 425 

— Casirair II. of Poland, protests 
against the accession of Charles 
X. in Sweden, iii. 313 ; weakness, 
315; deprecates the wrath of 
Charles X., 318 ; defeated, 319 ; 
re-enters Poland, 323 ; besieges 
Warsaw, 324 ; defeated, ib. ; re- 
nounces his claim to SAveden, 
338 

— I, of Sweden, iii. 151 sq. 

— , King of Denmark, iii. 141 
— , Prince, i. 62 

— Sigismxtnd of Hungary, ii 288, 
311, 313 ; death, 385 


♦ 


JOHN 

John, Elector of Saxony, ii, 10, 19, 
20; at Spires, 21, 39 ; liis 
bigotry, 42 ; steadfastness, 44 , 

— Frederick, Elector of Saxony, ' 

ii. 54, 89 ; foaiuied byCharles Y., 
155 ; retreats, 163 ; allies him- 
self with the Bohemians, 103 ; j 
defeated and caj)tnred at MUhl- ' 
berg, 1(54; resigns Ins dominions, ! 
10(5 : rejects the Interim, 188 ; j 
liberated, 209, 217 ; death, 221 I 

— Geoi’ife I., Elector of Saxony, i 

iii. 84, 11(3, 120, 128, 130, 192, 199, ' 
201, 227 sqq. 

— of Cologne, ii. 143 

— George II., Elector of Saxony, 
iii. 302, 384 

— Sigisnnmcl, Elector of Branden- 
burg, iii. 115 

— Frederick II , of Saxe Gotha, 
his conspiracy, ii. 384 

— ■ of Weseb i. 3S5 

— of Austria, Don, son of Charles 
V., ii. 3u8, 314; governor of the 
Netherlands, 418 ; plots against 
England, 421 ; defeated at Ey- ■ 
meaauts, 422 ; death, 423 ; vievr 
of his administration, ib. 

, — ^ son of Philip IV., iii. 

208 ; captures Barcelona, 290 ; 
governor of the Netherlands, 
299 ; defeated at Estrenoz, 342 ; 
drives Niethard from power, 361; 
minister, 441 ; death, ib, 

— , Ai’chduke, v. 135, 201 
— , — , Imperial Vicar, v. 447, 452 ; 
deposed, 400 

— Casimir, Count Palatine, ii. 
390, 427 sq. 

— of Anjou, governor of Genoa, i. 
102 ; attacks Naples, 104 ; quits 
Italy, 105 ; joins the league 
against Louis XL, 125 

— , Prince of Orange, revolts, i. 159 

— Ernest of Saxe Weimar, iii. 
185 

— Cjisimir of Kleebnrg, iii. 254 

— III., of C14ves, ii, 88 
Joinvilie, Prince de, v. 423, 436 
Jouiis, Justus, i. 402 

Jones, Inigo, iii. 110 
Jcmson, iii. 115 
J<irdan, Camille, v. 66 sqq, 

Jo.se])h I., King of the Romans, 
iii. 4 4J3 ; coniinauds the Imperial- 
ists, 458 ; becomes Emperor, 463; 
death, 475 

— , Archduke, birth, ir. 98 ; King i 
of the Romans, 1S7. (See Jo- ' 
seph II.) 

— II., Emperor, interviews with 
Frederick II. at Neisse and 
Neustudt, iv. 20S, 210 ; extrava- 
gant demands, 212 sqq. ; claims 
on Bavaria, 219; tries to ex- 
change the Netherlands for it, 
221 ; succeeds to the Austrijtu 
dominions, 222 ; character, ib, ; 
ecclesiastical rel’orms, ib, ; treat- 
ment of the Pope, 223 ; oppi’esses 
the Hungarians, 224 ; raxe.s the 
barrier fortresses, 225 : attacks 
the Dutch, id. ; concludes the 
treaty of FontainebU'au, ib. ; im- 
politic treatment of the Nether- 
landers, 230; alliance with 
Catherine IL, 231 ; accompanies 
her to Cherson, 234 ; declares 
war against the Porte, 235 ; 
death, 245 

— , Archiluke, King of Hungary, 
iii. 387 


INDEX. 


JOSEPH 

Joseph, Archduke, Palatine, v. 56 

— Ferdinand of llavaria, claims 
the Spanish succession, iii. 442 ; 
death, 445 

— I. of Portugal, iv. 182; plot 
against, 183 ; declares war 
against France and Spain, 184 

— Clement of Bavaria, iii. 421 ; 
chosen elector of Cologne, 422; 
confirmed, 439 ; admits French 
garrisons, 456 

Father, iii. 108, 194, 198 
Josephine Beauharnais, v. 33 
Joubert, Marshal, v. 57 sqq., 117 
Jourdan, Marshal, iv. 465 ; v. 8 
sqq,, 28 sqq,, 42 sqq., Ill sq. 
Jourdan Coup-tBte, ir. 325 
Journalism, French, iv. 362 
Journie des dnierSt i. 294 ; dei 
farines, ii. 474 
Joyeuse Entrie, what, ii. 341 
Juel, Niels, iii, 399, 400 
J ulia Bella, i, 228 
J uliana of Denmark, iv. 240 
Julian Cesarini, Cardinal, i. 19, 
20 ; death, ib. 

Julich, Duchy, dispute concerning, 
iii. S3 ; consigned to a Branden- j 
burg prince, 94 

Julius II., Pope i. 252 ; his secu- 
lar policy, 253 ; foments the 
league of Cambray, 274 ; reduces 
Perugia and Bologna, ib. ; ex- 
communicates the Venetians, 
279 ; removes the interdict, 283; 
invests Fei'dinand with Naples, 
2S0 ; quarrels with Duke of 
Ferrara, ib. ; attacks and excom- 
municates him, 288; in danger 
at Bologna, 290 ; besieges Mi* 
randola, 291 ; flies from Bolo^a, 
294; occupies Parma and Pia- 
cenza, 305 ; claims Ferrara, ih. ; 
death, 311; project for libera- i 
tion of Italy, ib. 

— III., Pope, elected, ii. 198; 
reopens the Council of Trent, 
199, 203 ; peace with Henry II. , 
212 ; sends Cardinal Pole to Eng- 
land, 222 ; death, 229. 

Junisbey, ii. 101 

Junot, General, v, 60, 97; expe- 
dition to Lisbon, 251 sq. 

Junta of Seville, v. 268; of Oporto, 
271 ; Spanish Central, 274, 296 ; 
Apostolic, 370 
Jurandes, iv. 303 
i Jus J)ei7olutionis in Netherlands, 
j iii. 345 

I Justification by Faith, doctrine of, 
ii. 129 


K ABBELJAUWEN,{, 161 
Kaisei'slautern, capture of, 

V. 12 

Kamenskoi, IMarshal, v. 226, 302 
— IL, v. 302. 

Kantakuzenus, iii. 57 

Kara Mustapha, Grand Vizier, iii. 

383 sq. ; beheaded, 385 
Kardis, Peace of, iii, 339 
Kaunitz Bittberg, Prince, iv. 137 ; 
account of, 142 ; French policy, 
143 ; plan to divide Prussia, 146 ; 
rejects English alliance, 179 ; 
policy as to Poland, 210 sqq. ; as 
to the Church, 223 ; mception of 
the Pope, ib.i obstinacy, 249 ; 
urges the suppression of the 
Jesuits, 266; negotiations with 
France, 387 
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Eayserlingk, Count, iv. 196, 200 
Keats, Admiral, v. 236, 271 
Keene, Sir Benjamin, iv. 170 sq 
Keith, Admiral, Lord, v. 132, 142, 
149 

— , Marshal, iv. 150, 166, note 
Kellermann, Marshal, iv. 412, 460 
Kemeni, Peter, iii. 379 sq. 

Kepler, iii. 78, 

Keppel, Commodore, iv. 175, 275 
Kersaint, iv. 415, 456 
Kettler, House of, iv, 80, note 
Khevenhillei’, General, iv. 103 sq. 
Kiaja Bey, what, i. 14 
Kiel, Peace of, v. 337 
Kinis, Count of Temesvar, i. 101 
Kinsky, Count, iii. 217 
Kleber, General, iv. 460 ; v. 8, 13, 
43, 97, 124, 125, 148 
Klein-Schnellendorf, Convention 
of,iv. 101 

Klesel, Cardinal, iii. 79, 114 sqq. 
Klingspor, Marshal, v. 246 
Klopstock, iv, 507 
Kloster Seven, Convention, iv. 167 

— Seyvern, alliance, ii. 61 
Knights, German, i. 28 ; disorders 

of, ii. 7 ; conti'olled, 9 

- of St. John, ii. 309 
— * of the Sw'ord, iii. 150 
Knipperdolling, Bernhard, ii. 74 
Kollontay, iv. 485, 495 
Kolokotroni, v, 392 
Kolowrat, Count, v. 278, 449 
Konge-Lov, Danish, iii. 395 
Koprili, Mahomet, iii. 379 

Achmet, iii 380 
— , Mustapha, iii, 389 
Korneuburg, treaty of, i. 202 
Korsakoff, General, v. 117 
Kosciuszko, iv. 485; victory at 
Dubieiika, 492 ; retires into 
Saxony, 495 ; commander-in- 
chief, 496 ; at Warsaw, 497 ; de- 
featedatMaciejowice, 499 ; libe- 
rated by Paul I., 504 ; declines 
Napoleon’s offers, v. 225 
Kossuth, Louis, v. 413, 441, 443 
sq., 449, 453 sq. ; flight, 466 
Kotzebue, murdered, v. 384 
Kray, Marshal, v. 114, 133 
Kreus Party, v. 468 
Krim Gerai, iv. 206 
Kriidner, Baroness, v. 366 
Kunz von Kauffungen, i. 25 
Kurakia, Prince, iii. 627 ; v. 310 
Kutchuk, Kainardji, Peace of, iv. 

217. 233 ■ 

Kutusoff, Genersil, iv. 253 ; v. 191, 
196 sqq., 303, 316, 325, 329 

L ABIATJ, treaty of, iii. 326 
Lahourdonnaye, iv. 30 
La Chaise, Fere, iii. 413 ; iv. 36 
La Chetardie, iv. 110 
Lacoste, iv 385, 389 
Laev, Marshal, iv. 78 
Ladislaus Posthumus of Hungary, 
birth, i. 38 ; elected Kmg of Bo- 
hemia, 38; of Plungary, 39; 
crowned, 86; flies to Vienna, 
89 ; his hypocrisy, 91 ; death, ib, 
-- of Poland, plots with the Cos- 
sacks, iii. 316 

Lafayette, iv. 273,284 ; commander 
of the National Guard, 347 ; 
offers to resign, 349; at Ver- 
sailles, 357 ; a Fmillant, 377 ; 
candidate for the mayoralty, 
383 ; commands the Republican 
army, 387 ; letter to the Legisla- 
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LAFATETTE 

tive Assembly, 3S9 ; attempts to 
save the King, 391 ; flight, 407 ; 
imprisomnent, note ; insists, 
as a deputy, on Napoleon’s abdi- | 
cation, v. 359; a Carbnnaro, 309 ; j 
agitates against Charles X., > 
393 ; takes eommancl of National j 
Guard j 398 ; helps Louis Philippe, 
400 ; dismissed, 414 
Lafitte, y. 399 'Sq., 414 
La Filiehe, college of, hi. 30 
La Galigai, hi. 63, 99, 103, 105 ; 

executed, 107 
Lagrange, ¥, 433 sqq. 

Lnharpe, Colonel, v. 87, 89 
Laibach, Congress at, v. 381 
Laiuex, ii. 273 
Lake, Admiral, iii. 465 
1 aia Mohammed, ih. 23 
Laliung, Geo. de, ii. 427 
Lally Tollendal, iv. 312, 360 
La Marck, Count de, iv. 370 
Lamartine, v. 433 ; member of 
Provisional Government, 435 ; 
firmness, ib, sq., 437, 439 
LambaUe, Princess de, iv. 409 
Lambesc, Prince de, iv. 345 
Lameth, Alexander de, iv, 365 
Lamoignon de Malesherbes, iv. 
421, 472 

Lamoriddre, Genl., v. 434, 464, 498 
La Motte, Madame de, iv. 289 
Lance-knights, i. 303, 330 
iM-iidfriedej perpetual, i. 269 
Landais, i. 165; executed, 166 
Lang, Bishop of Gurk, i. 293, 306 
Languedoc Canal, iv. 8 
La Marmora, General, v, 478 
Lanjuinais, iv. 444 
Lannes, Marshal, v. 97, 125, 132, 
189, 197, 219, 280, 282 
Lannoy, i, 431, 448, 450, 463, 469, | 
481 

La None, it. 389, 425, 472 
XxLrdeme, the, iv. 349 
La Reveilldre Ldpaux, v. 26 sq., 
66 sqq., 77, 84, 110, 116 
La Rochefoucauld, Duke de, iii, 
283 

La Rochejaquelein, iv. 433, 460 
La Rosa, Martinez de, v. 373, 424 
Las Casas, ii. 139 
Lasezy, or A’Lasco, ii. 29 
Las Minas, iv. 132, 135 
Lateran, Council of, i. 295, 304 
Latour, murdered, v. 454 
— , General, v. 45, 46 
La Tremoille, treaty with the 
Swiss, i. 337 

La Valette, Grand Master of the 
Order of St. John, ii, 309 
Lavalette, v, 64, 67, 104, 367 
Lavardin, Marquis de, ih. 422 
Lavater, death, v. 118 
La Vendee, insurrection in, iv. 

433, 459 ; v. 21 
La Vieuville, iii. 160 sq., 286 
Lavoisier, iv. 472 
Lauenburg, Duke of, iii. 210 
Launay, De, iv. 346 
Lautrec, i. 303; governor of the 
Milanese, 415, 419 sqq., 455, 493 
Law, John, iv. 42 
Law, interiiational, progress of, iv. 
17 sq. 

LaAves, ih. 116 

League, French, origin, ii. 399 ; 
supported by Philip II., 414; 
manifesto, 417 ; end of, ’ 486 ; 
Gci'man, of Nuremberg, ii. 95 ; 
Rhenish, hi. 301; dissolved, 360; 
of Angsburg, 419 ; founded the 
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LEAGUE 

European system, iv. 16 ; iJolj/ 
(1511), i 297 ; (1571), ii 314 ; 
(1609), hi. 82 ; (1684), 385 
Lebas, iv. 467 

Le Brua, iv. 404, 426, 444, 453; v. 
130,175 

Le Boeuf, Marshal, t. 543 
Leeds, Duke of, iv. 2,S3 
Lefdbvre, Marshal, v. 219; Duke 
ofDantzie,227,274,280 
— , historian, 232 

Legates, what, i. 328 
Legendre, iv, 391, 471 
Legion of Honour, v. 154 
Lehrbach, Count, v. 57, 114 
Leibnitz, scheme for the conquest 
of Egypt, ih, 360, note ; v. 94 
Leicester, Earl of, ii. 432 ; in the 
Netherlands, 441 sq. 

Leipsic Disputation, i, 397; Interim, 
ii. 191 ; Convention of, ih. 199 
Le Jay, the Jesuit, hi, 23 
Lemaistre, Antony, iv. 35 
Lemanic Republic, v. 88 
Lenfant, iii. 416 

Leo X., Pope, accession, i. 332; 
hires the Swiss against Louis 
XII., 335 ; duplicity of his cha- 
racter, 339 ; alliance with Fran- 
cis I., 349 ; conspiracy of cardi- 
nals against him, ib. ; projects a 
crusade, 364 ; his extravagance, 

‘ 389 ; sale of indulgences, ib . ; 
praises Luther, f A ; Bull respect- 
ing indulgences, 395; Bull against 
Luther, 399 ; excommunicates 
him, 401 ; Leo’s rapacity and 
treachery, 414 ; treaty with 
Francis I., 415 ; with Charles 
V., ib. ; excommunicates Fran- 
cis L, 418; death, 422; pros- 
perity of Rome under, 424 
^ XI., Pope, hi. 73 

— XU., Pope, v. 385, 414 
Leoben, armistice of, v. 58 
Leonardo da Vinci, i. 343 ; ii. 174 
Leopold I., Emperor, iii. 303 ; 

character, ib. ; a rival of Louis 
XIV., 306; alliance with the 
Poles, 327 ; marries the Infanta 
Margaret Thei’esa, 35S ; secret 
treaty with Lonis XIV., ib.; 
treaty with Elector of Branden- 
burg, 368 ; with the Dutch, ib. ; 
double policy, ib. ; declares war 
against France, 371 ; peace, 377; 
concludes the Peace of Vasvar, 
382 ; attacked by the Turks, 383 ; 
flies from Vienna, ib.; treaty with 
the Hungarians, 386 ; makes the 
Hungarian crown hereditary, 
387 ; treaty with the Dutch, 
429 ; peace with France, 438 ; 
claims the Spanish succession, 
442 ; transfers his claim to his 
son Charles, 443; negotiations 
with William III,, 452; declares 
w'ar against Louis, 457 ; death, 
463; character of his reign, 
iv. 11 

— I L, Emperor, crowned at Pres- 
burg, iy, 252 sq, ; circular from 
Padua, 378; at Pilnitz, 379; 
supports the claims of German 
princes, 384 ; treaty Avith Prus- 
sia, 385 ; death, zA 

— , Grandduke of Tuscany ; mar- 
riage, iv. 218 ; succeeds to the 
Austrian dominions, 218; view 
of his reign in Tuscany, ib ; his 
code, ^ id. ; negotiations with 
I Prussia, 249 ; Convention of , 
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LOS ARCOS ♦ 

Eeiehenbach, 250 ; peace Avith 
the Porte, ib.; reduces Belgium, 
2-52; becomes emperor. {See 
Leopold II.) 

i Leopold II. of Tuscany, a\ 448; ex- 
j ptdled, 491 

I — , Archduke, plots against Ro- 
dolph and Matthias, iii. 113 
. — William, Archduke, iii. 246sqq,, 
I 281 sqq. 

— of Lorraine, iii. 439 

— of Anhalt>Des.sau, Prince, iA'. 
88. 124, 128 

— William of Baden, iii. 381 

— of Saxe-Goburg, King of the 
Belgians, v. 4u8; defeated at 
Tiriemont, ib. ; marries Louisa, 
daughter of Louis Philippe, 4u9 

— , of Hohenzollern Sigmariiigen, 
A', 542 " 

Lerma, Duke of, iii. 62, 05, 109 
Leseiuska, Maiy, marines Louis 
XV., iv. 55 
Lescim, i. 416, 426 sq. 
Lesdiguieres, Constable, iii. 159, 
165 , 

Leslie, Earl of Leven, iii. 190 
— , Lieutenant, iii, 217, 218, 220 
Lessart, De, iv. 383, 3S5, 409 
Lestock, Admiral, iv. 119 
Lestocq, iv. 110, 190 
Le Tellier, chancellor, iii. 415 ; 

.. iAT. 8 . . 

Letourneur, r. 25 sq., 77 
Levant Company, iii. 53 
, Leyva, Antonio de, i. 303, 449, 472, 
478, 500 ; ii. 36, 71 ; death, 72 
L’Huillier, iv. 443 
Liancourt, Duke de, iv, 317, 392 
Lichtenstein, Prince, iv. 131 
Ligue du Bien Public, i. 125 ; its 
' political effects, 129 
Ligues de la Haute Allernagnc, i. 

1 ■ 34 . ■ ' ■ 

Ligurian Republic, v. 65; incor- 
porated with France, 186 
L’lle, Adam, grandmaster of St. 
John, i. 434 

Limerick, Pacification of, iii. 428 
Limon, Marquis de, iA'. 398 
Lindet, Robert, v. 117 
Lionne, Marquis do, iii. 301, 355 
Lippe Schaumburg, Count, iA'. 184 
Literature, German, origin, iA\ 5i)7 
Lobkowitz, Diepold A'on, iii. 118 sq. 
Locke, iy. 321 
Lockhart, General, iii. 299 
Lodi, treaty of, i. 55 
Lofoe, Congi’oss at, iii. 529 
Loignac, ii. 461 
Lola Montez, a'. 445 
Lollards, the, i, 375 
Lombard, Peter, i. 384 
London, in 16th century, iii. 49 
— , treaty of, respecting Greece, a'. 
392 ; Syina, 421 ; Denmark, 469 ; 
Conference of, 521 
Longjumeau, edict of, ii. 301 
LongueA-ille, Duke of, ii. 469; iii. 
245, 2S1 

— , Duchess, iii. 283 
Lorges, de. Marshal, iii, 433 
L’Orient, expedition to, iv. 133 
HOrmee,ni. 289 
Loredano, Luigi, i. 96, 97 
Lorraine, Cai’dinal of, ii. 243, 217, 
255, 258, 271, 291, 298, 304, 325; 
death , 331 

— , Duke of, joins the League, ii. 
417 

— , United to France, iv. 71 
Los Arcos, Duke de, iii. 267 , 
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« LOUDON 

Loarlon, Geaeral, iv. 169 sqq., S35 
sqq. ; v, 113 

Lourtun, treaty of, iii. 99 

Louis XI., writes to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, i. 113; quarrel, when 
Dauphin, with his father, 117 ; 
flight to Burgundy, ib. ; cha- 
racter, 118; coronation, 120; 
proceedings against the Pope and 
clergy, 121 ; recovers Rousillon, 
123 ; and the towns on the 
Somme, ib. ; attacks Brittany, 
324 ; breach with Duke of Bur- 
gundy, 125 ; contest with the 
Ligitedu Bien Public, 127; enters 
Paris, ib. ; annexes Normandy, 
130 ; popular arts, 131 ; seized at 
Pei'onne, 134 ; conduct at Liege, 
ib. ; annuls the treaty of Pe- 
ronne, 140 ; league against re- 
newed, l-iS; annexes Gnieane, 
ib. ; war with Burgundy, 144 ; 
truce with Charles the Bold, 
ib. ; treaties with the Hanse 
Towns, 145 ; with Edward IV., 
150 ; allies himself with Frede- 
rick III. and Swiss Cantons, 
152 ; extorts Provence from 
Bene d ’Anjou, 155 ; takes pos- 
session of Burgundy, 159 ; hos- 
tilities with Mary of Burgundy, 
159 ; overruns Franche Comte, 
160; tyranny of his declining 
days, 102; death, 103 

■— XII., accession, i. 234 ; marries 
Charles VIII.’s wddow, 237 ; in- 
vades Italy, 239; enters Milan, 
210; aids the Florentines, 242 ; 
assists the Borgias, ib. ; designs 
on Naples. 214; obtains investi- 
ture of Milan, 247 ; his troops 
expelled from Naples, 249 ; at- 
tacks Spain, ib. ; treaty with 
Ferdinand, 201 ; meet.s that 
monarch at Savona, 260 ; at- 
tacks the Venetians, 279 ; quar- 
rels with the Swiss, 285 ; assem- 
bk*.s an Eadesiastical Council, 
289 ; league with Maximilian, 
299 ; reverses in Italy, 305 ; be- 
trays the King of Navarre, 310 ; 
reduces Lombardy, 335 ; driven 
oat, ib. ; submits to the Pope, 
^38 ; marries Mary, sister of 
Heni-y VIIL, 310 ; death, 311 

— XIII., iii. 91 ; declared of age, 
98 ; marries the Infanta Anna, 
99 ; character, 102 ; called the 

Ju.st,” 106; assists the German 
Catholic League, 127 ; annexes 
Bearn, ib.; slyness, 173; invades 
Italy, 196 ; receives the submis- 
sion’ of Duke of Lorraine, 204 ; 
promises to assist Vallenstein, 
21 1 ; enters Nanci, 223; declares 
war against Spain, 227 ; Italian 
Leagut^, 229; puts Fr.anee uudcr 
the "protection of the Virgin, 
2'i5 : treaty wdth the Weiniarian 
generals, '236) ; conduct to his | 
mother, 239 ; aids the revolted f 
Cutulans. 211 ; at Perpignan, 2 IS; 
death, 251 

— XiV., birth, iii. 235 ; proclaimed j 
of age, 285 ; first arms, 291 ; as s 
member of the Rhenish League, 
,3o5 ; his pas.sion for Mazarin's 
niece, 306; marries the Infanta 
Jlaria Theresa , 3i »8; assumes the 
gdvernment, 3o9; assists the 
Forlngneso Regeiit, 341 sq. ; Isis 
u.bsnlutl'm. 313 ; character, ib.; 


LOUIS 

compels the Pope to dismiss his 
Corsican Guard, 344 ; claims Bra- 
bant, &c., 345; treaty with the 
Dutch, ib. ; declares war against 
England, 347 ; perfidy, 348 ; alli- 
ance with Portugal, 349; in- 
vades the Netherlands, ib. sq. ; 
seizes Franche Comte, 350 ; 
anger against the Dutch, 354 ; 
seizes Lorraine, 357 ; treaty with 
the Emperor respecting the 
Spanish Succession, ib. ; influ- 
ence in Germany, 359 ; offers to 
the Elector of Brandenburg for 
the partition of Holland, ib. ; 
declares war against the Dutch, 
362 ; .invades the Netherlands, 
363; passage of the Rhine, t5.; in 
Alsace, 369; coalition against, t6.; 
annexes Franche Comte, 371 ; 
pensions Charles II,, 374, 375 ; 
Flemish campaign (1678), 376; 
Peace of Nimegnen, 377 ; peace 
with the Emperor, ib.; assists 
him against the Tnrte, 381 ; 
seeks Polish crown for Prince of 
Couti,389; dictates a peace to 
the Northern States, 401 ; en- 
croachments in Germany, 405 ; 
seizes Deux-Ponts, 406 ; takes 
possession of S trash urg, ib. ; en- 
croachments in the Netherlands, 
407 ; occupies Casale, ib. ; alli- 
ances against him, 408 ; reduces 
Algiers, ib.; treaty with Elector 
of Brandenburg, 409 ; invades 
the Netherlands, ib.; truce with 
the Dutch, 410; humbles the 
Genoese, ib. ; persecutes the 
Protestants, 411 ; his mistresses, 
412 ; marries Madame de Main- 
tenon, ib.; further pex’secutions, 
413 ; revokes the Edictof Nantes, 
415 ; dispute with Innocent XI. , 
416 ; seizes Orange, 418 ; de- 
mands on the Palatinate, 419 ; 
declares w'ar against the Em- 
peror, 420 ; interferes in the 
Electorate of Cologne, 421 ; vio- 
lent letter to the Pope, 423 ; 
seizes Avignon, ib. ; declares 
war against the Dutch, 428; 
devastates the Palatinate, ib. ; 
attempts a descent on England, 
‘432 ; deserts his army, ib.; pro- 
posals to the Emperor, 435; 
conciliates Innocent XII., ib. ; 
propose.s peace, 437 ; treaty for 
partition of Spain, 444 ; accepts 
: the Spanish Succession, 449 sq. ; ' 
I reserves Philip V.^s rights to 
; French, crown, 452 ; recognizes 
the Pretender, ib. ; proposes a 
peace, 469, 473; family losses, 
478 ; concludes the Peace of 
Dtretcht, 480 sq. ; bigotry, 486 ; 
perfidy, 487 ; death, ib. ; repen- 
tance, 488 ; “ age of, iv. 4 ; 
manners and literature, 5, 8 
t Louis XV. affianced to the Infanta, 

I iv. 53; marries the daughter of 
Stanislaus, 55 ; declares war 
against the Emperor, 67 ; peace, 
i 70 ; guarantees the Pragmatic 
I Sanction, ib. ; supports the 

claims of Charles Albert, 95 ; 
treaty with Spain, 118 ; designs 
against England, 119; takesthe 
command of his army, 120 ; le 
bien mine, 121, note,- at Fonte- 
noy, 129; threatens Holland, 
133; hatred of Frederick II., 
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144 ; treaty with Austria, 147, 
153; dispute with the Parliament, 
154 ; wounded by Damiens, ib. ; 
fresh treaty with Austria, 166 ; 
Family Compact, 176 ; Peace of 
Paris, 185 ; profligacy, 255 ; sup- 
presses the Parliament, 258 ; at- 
temf>ts a compromise with the 
Jesuits, 263 ; seizes Avignon, 
266 ; peculation, 268 ; death, 269; 
mischief of his reign, 327 

Louis XVI., iv. 220 ; supplies 
Joseph II, with money, ib.; acces- 
sion, 269 ; alliance with America, 
273 ; war with England, 274; 
banishes the Parliament, 293 ; 
Royal Session, 341 sq. ; visits 
Paris, 347 ; conducted to the 
Tuileries, 360 ; letter to King of 
Spain, 371 ; attempted flight, 
373 ; notifies his acceptance of 
the Constitution, 382; recalls 
his brothers, 384 ; discounte- 
nances the emigrants, ib. ; de- 
clares war against the Emperor, 
387 ; dismisses the Girondists, 
389 ; on 20th June, 391 ; nego- 
tiates with the Coalition, 392 ; 
disclaims doing so, 398 ; on 10th 
August, 399; takes refuge in the 
Assembly, 401; imprisoned in 
the Temple, 405 ; life there, 
419 ; arraigned, 420 ; condemned, 
423 ; execution, 424 

— XVIL, death, v. 20 

— XVIII., dismissed by the Ve- 
netians, V. 32 ; writes to Bona- 
parte, 130 ; banished by Paul I., 
139; restoration proclaimed by 
the Department of the Seine, 
344 ; and at Bordeaux, 345 ; 
enters Paris, 346 ; declaration of 
St. Ouen, 347 ; grants a Charter, 
350 ; flies from Paris, 355 ; re- 
turns, 360 ; appoints Talleyi'and 
minister, 365 ; character, 367, 
385 ; death, 

— Philippe of Orleans (see Char- 
tres), character, v 385 ; desigms, 
399 ; Lieutenant-general, 400 ; 
machinations against Charles X. , 
401 ; King of the French, 403 ; 
betrays the Spanish Libei’als, 
413 ; attacks Dorn Miguel, 414 ; 
life attempted by Fiesehi and 
Alibaud, 415 sq. ; dismisses Louis 
Napoleon, 419 ; avarice, id. ; 
Eastern policy, 421 ; fortifies 
Paris, ib. ; entente cordiale, 422 ; 
visits England, 423 ; Quadruple 
Alliance, 427 ; Spanish marriages, 
430 sq. ; Refoiun banquets, 432 ; 
abdicates, 434 ; flies to England, 

! 435; death, 462 

— , Duke of Orleans, rebels, i. 164 ; 
defeated and confined, 170 

— III. of-4njon,i. 56, 57 

— de Bourbon, Duke of Parma, 
becomes King of Etruria, v.^ 136 

— II. of Hungary, i. 363 ; ii. 25 

— f King of Bavaria, v. 394; abdi- 
cates, 445 

— of Nassau, ii. 354 sqq., 366 sqq.; 
death, 378 

— Ernest of Brunswick, iv. 226 

— of Baden, iii. 388 sq., 458 

, Count of Vandeinont, i. 479 

Louise of Savoy, i. 342, 420, 438, 

500; death, 502 

— Juliana, Eleetress Palatine, iii. 
94, note 

Louie, Marquis, v. 378 
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LOUSTALOT 

Loustalot, iv. 

Luuvaiu, ArticifS of, ii. 118’ 

Louvt‘r, iv. <114, 4~>7, -ISO 
Louv(is,iii, 303 sq., 413 sqq.; death, 
431 

Lovve, Sir Hudson, v. 2S9 
Loweudahl, Count, iv. 131, 134 
Lowenhanpt, General, iii. 514, 
510, 520 

Loyola, Ignatius, i. <112 ; ii. 97, 134 
LUbeck, Peace of, hi. 190 
Lublin, Diet of, iii. 500 
Lubomirsld, iii. 5o5, 5o8, 519 
Lucehesini, Mai*quis, iv. 250, 488 
Sqq ; V. 76, 217 
Luekner, General, iv. J1S4, 388 
Ludovisio, Ludovico, iii. 158 
Luis, King of Portugal, v. 542 
Luna, Don Alvaro, de, i. 60 sq. 
Lunden, treaty of, iii. 402 
Luneville, Peace of, v. 136 
Luther, Martin,!. 386; visits Home, 
387 ; his Theses, 391 ; summoned 
to Rome, 393 ; before Cajetanus, 
■id, ; flies from Augsburg, 394 ; 
Papal Bull against, 399 ; progress 
of his opinions, 400 ; -writes to 
the Pope, id, ; burns the Pope’s 
Bull, id, ; excommunicated, id. ; 
at Worms, 402 ; outlawed, 404 ; 
at the Wartburg, id. ; doctrine of 
Consubstantiation,407; favoured 
bylraperial Government, ii. 3; as 
.. ** Junker George,” id. ; returns 
to Wittemberg, 5 ; publishes 
his German Testament, id. ; his 
moderation, 6 ; increasing bold- 
ness, 13 ; lays aside his monk’s 
dress, id, ; marries Catherine 
von Bora, 517 ; meets Zwiagli at 
Marburg, 41 ; proceeds to Co- 
burg, 43 ; political views, 49 ; 
at Leipsic, 96 ; at Diet of Ratis- 
bon, 97 ; sanctions the bigamy 
of Landgrave of Hesse, 99; 
death, 126 

Lutheran union at Oxford, ii. 132 
Luxembourg, Duke of, iii. 377, 430 
sqq.; death, 436 

Luynes, Charles d^Albert, Duke 
of, iii. 102 ; plots against Mar- 
shal D’Ancre, 104 sq. ; conduct 
towards the Queen-mother, 108 ; 
administration, 109, 127 ; made 
Constable, 159 ; death, id, 
Lynar, Count, iv. 98, 157 
Lyon, trade of, ii. 145; destruction 
ordered, iv. 460 
Lyons, Admiral, v. 478 


M AANEN, Van, v, 405 

Macdonald, Marshal, t. 
108, 115, 127, 282 
MachiavelH, i. 327 ; his ** /-Hn- 
cipe,’" 415 ; Borgia his hero, ii. 
150 ; inflaenceci European diplo- 
macy of the 16th century, id. 
Mack, General, in Netherlands, 
iv. 436, 437; v. 8 sq. ; in Italy, 
107 ; German campaign, 191 sq. 
MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, v, 
489, 545 

Madalinski, iv. 496 
Madeleine, daughterof Francis I., 
marries James V. of Scotland, ii. 
79 

Madrid, treaty of, 1526, i. 466 ; be- 
comes the capital of Spain, ii. 
264, note; treaty of, 1750, iv, 
138 ; insurrection at, v. 265 
Magellan, voyage of, ii, 137 
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MAGNAN ■■ 

Magnan, General, v. 463 I 

Mahmoud I., Sultan, iv. 77 ; offers ! 
his mediation to the Christian I 
Powers, 126 ; chiu'Jicter of his ' 
reign, 204 ; death, 205 

— II., Saltan, v. 387 ; .suppresses ; 

the Janissaries, 391 ; offends the , 
European Power.s, 393; implores ' 
their aid, 420 ; treaty with Rus- ' 
sia, id.; death, 421 j 

Mahomet L, i. 16 i 

— II., takes Constantinople, i. 5 ; | 

his legislation, 11 ; sultan, 22 ; ' 
at Constantinople, 79 sq. ; re- ! 

duces the Morea, 80 ; seizes | 

Athens and Thebes, 81 ; conquers 
some Greek islands, 82 ; govern- j 
ment, id. ; destroys Pera, 85 ; i 
oven’uns Servia, 87,94 ; marehe.s ! 
against Belgrade, 8S ; defeated | 
and -wounded, 89; reduces Bosnia, i 
95 ; drives the Venetians from 
the Morea, 98; enterprise against ’ 
Italy, 115 ; death, 116 ** I 

— III., Sultan, iii. 21 ; warm Hun- | 

gary, 22 ; death, id. i 

— IV., Sultan, iii. 2.59, 379;: 

marches against Austria, 3S3 ; 
deposed, 388 

— SokoUi, Grand Vizier, iii, 17 
1 Maillard, iv, 346, 357, 409 

Maillebois, Marshal, iv. 99 sqq., 
ISOsqq 

Maine, Du, Duke, iv. 41 sq., 51 
Maintenon, Madame de, iii. 412 
sq., 433, 487 

Maison, Marshal, v. 401 «q. 
Maitrises, iv. S02 

Majestats, Brief, Rodolph H.’s, 
iii, 80, 113 ; cancelled, 132 
“ Majesty,” title of, i. 164 
Malagrida, iv, 184, 261 sq 
Malacho-wski,iv. 485, 488 
Maleoltn, Admiral, v. 409 
Malet, (3-eneral, conspiracy, v. 320 
Malisset, Sociite^ iv, 268 ' 

Mallet du Pan,iv. 892, 398 
Malmesbury, Lord, v. 12, 61, 76 
Mahno, armistice, V. 447 
Malta, siege of, by the Turks, ii. 
310 ; seized by Bonaparte, y. 97 ; 
stipulations with regard to, in 
the Treaty of Amiens, 162 ; falls 
to England at Congress of 
Vienna, 354 
Malrenda, ii. 151 
Manuilukes, meaning of, i. 362, 
note; oppose Bonaparte, v. 97 sq. 
Mancini, Maiy, iii. 806 
— , Olimpia, iii. 390 
Mandat, General, iv. 399 sq. 
Manage Chxh,^, 128 
Manin, Daniel, v. 449, 485 
Manini, Louis, Doge, v. 60 sqq. 
Mansfeld, Count, ii. 3S2, 450 sq.'; 

iii. 21 , 134 sq., 181 sqq. 
Mauteuffel, v. 468 
Mantua, Congress of, i. 293 ; suc- 
cession of, iii. 195 sqq.; Conven- 
tion of, v, 350 

Manuel, iv, 411, 420 ; v. 369 
Maranon, the Trappist, v. 373 
Marat, account of, iv. 362 ; hor- 
rible den^ttuciations, 377 ; cow- 
ardice, 397 ; in the Commune, 
405; shai’e in the massacres, 
411 ; in the Convention, 415 ; 
trial, 439 ; assassination, 446 ; 
divine honours to, id. 
Maraviglia, ii. 68 
Marburg, conference at, ii. 41 
Marceiius II., Pope, ii. 229 


MARIE • 

March, Hobei’t de !a, Duke of 
Bouiihm, i. 3;i5; deiies Charles 
V., 413 

— De lit, ii. 371 

Alun-uussis, Treaty, i. 2- <9 

Margaret, Queen of Denmark, iii. 

i-h» 

— of Savoy, vice-Queeti of Pesrtu- 
gal,iii.'242 

— ol‘ Anjou, reconciled with War- 
•wick. i. 13‘.*; captured and im- 
prisoned, 141 ; Hberutefi, 150 

— of Navarre, death, ii. loT 

— of Valois, ii. 320, 322, 325, 412, 
iii. 59 

— daughter of Emperor Maxi- 
milian, governess of the Nether- 
laad.s, i. 268 

— of Parma, governess of the 
Netherlands, ii. ;514, 319, sqq., 
359 sqq., 482 

Maria Christina, 4th wife of Fer- 
dinand VIL, V. 423 

Maria Isabel Francesca, 2nd 
Queen of Ferdinand Vi I., v. 
423 

Maria Theresa of Axistria, iv. 85; 
marries Francis of Lorraine, id.; 
accession to the Austrian domi- 
nions, /6.; rejects Frederick II. ’s 
offers, 91, 92; league against her, 
97; vain appeal to Louis XV,, 
100; proclaimed King in Hun- 
gary, 100; at Pres.sburg, 101; 
joined by King of Sardinia, 100 ; 
English enthusiasm for, 114 ; 
high demands of, 117 sq.; treaty 
with Sardinia, 118; with Maxi- 
milian Joseph, 125 ; with Frede- 
rick II. at Dresden, 128 ; change 
of policy, 142 ; courts Madame 
de Pompadour, 143 ; quarrels 
with England, 144 ; prepares to 
attack Frederick II., 151; treaty 
with Russia, 153 ; averse to 
peace, 166 ; conclude.s the Peace 
of Hubertsburg, 187 ; opposes 
the partition of Poland, 211, 212, 
and note; claims parts of Bavaria , 
219 ; endeavours to preserve the 
peace, 220; treaty of Teschen, 
221; death, id.; title of Apos- 
tolicaV’222 " 

— — of Spain, contracted to Louis 

XIV., ni, 307 ; renounces the 
Spanish inheritance, id. ; death, 
412 , 

— Louisa, Queen of Spain, iv. 
432 ; plots against her own son, 
V. 258 

— Anna, Regent of Spain, iii. 316, 
441 . 

— I., of Portugal, iv. 515; v. 77, 
252 ; death, 377 

— da Gloi’ia, Queen of Portugal, 
V. 426 sq. ; flies to Br.izil, 427 ; 
returns to Lisbon, id. ; mar- 
riages, id.; death, ‘171 

— Louisa, Queen of Etruria, v. 
253 ; obtains Lucca, 352 

, Archduchess, marries Na- 
poleon, V. 290 ; returns to Aus- 
tria, 346 ; obtains Parma, &c., 352 

Marie Antoinette ; marries the 
Dauphia,. iv 218, 269 ; favoui's 
the Americans, 273 ; character, 
289; unpopularity, 293; conn- 
gels flight, ,347 ; opposes the 
journey'" to Varennes, -373; re- 
jects the aid of Lafayette, 391 ; 
in the Temple, 419 ; condemned, 
455 ; executed, id. 
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^ MAEIENBURa 
Marienbiirg, treaty of, iil, 323 
Marillae, Archbishop of Vienne, 

ii. 237 

Maritime discoveries, effect of, on 
commerce of Europe, i. 312 
Maritime Law, iv. 279 
Marlborough, Duke of, iii. 872; 
his treachery, 436 ; commander- 
in-chief, 455 ; campaign of 1702, 
457 ; campaign of 1704, 461 ; de- 
feats Tallard at Blenheim, 462; j 
occupies Trtives, &c., ibr, cam- ! 
paign of 1705, 464 ; Prince of the j 
empire, ib., note ; defeats Vilie- 
roi at liamilies, 468; campaigns 
of, ITftT, 17uS, 470 sq, ; sup 
planted, 475 ; campaign of 1711, 
?b.; accused of peculation, 477 ; 
restored, 486 

Mannosit, ^Marshal, v. 125, 189, 
231, 2PS sq., 343, 393 
jSIarmontel, iv. 326, 334 
Murot, psalms of, ii. 255 
MiirranoSf what, ii. 307 
JJarseit/aise, la (hymn), iv. 393 
Marseillese, iv.393, 412, 416 
Marsillac. (6V/?La Rochefoucauld, 
Duke of.) 

Marsin, Marshal, iii. 460, 461, 468 
Martignac, M. de, v. 386 
Martinez de la Rosa, v. 372 j 

Martinitz, Von, iii. 118 sq. j 

Martinuzzi, or Brother George, ii. | 
101,215; assassinated, 216 
Mary, Queen of England, acces- I 
siou, ii, 222; marries Philip, j 
223 ; dec! ares war against F ranee , ; 
241 ; grief at losing Calais, 244 ; 
death, 217 

— , Consort of Will i am II I. , Queen, 

iii. 427 

— , Queen of Scots, betrothed to 
the Dauphin Francis, ii. 196; 
marriage, 245 ; compelled to 
leave France, 269 ; executed, 
446 

— ' of Burgundy, daughter of 
Charles the Bold; grants the 
“ Grand Privilege,” i. 157 ; her 
suitors, 158 ; marries Maxi- 
milian, 159 ; death, 161 
— , Queen of Hungary, governess 
of the Netherlands, ii, 61; fa- 
vours the Protestants, 98 
Masaccio, i. 106 
Masauiello, iii. 267 sq. 

Maso tie’ Albizzi, i. 49 
Massacres, September, iv. 408 
Massa, Prince of, iii. 267 sq. 
5I:isscua, Marshal, in Piedmont, 
1793, iv. 468; in 1795 and 1796, 
V. 2ih 34, 57 ; character, 85 ; in 
Suitzerhind, 1799, 111 s iq.; in 
Italy, 1800, 131 ; 1805, 197 sq.; 
invades Naples, 207 ; in Ger- 
many, 1309, 278 ; in Spain, 297 
Massillon, iv. 52 
Mata Florida, Marquis, v. 373 
Matthews, Admiral, iv. 119, 373 
Matthias Corvinus, invades Bo- 
hemia, i. 199 ; ci’owned by Papal 
Legate, 2(H) ; visits B'rederick 
III. ib.; reduces Poland, 201; 
besieges Vienna, 202 ; concludes 
a peace with Vladislaus, 75.; 
drives Frederick III. from his 
capital and reduces Austria, ih,; 
death, 204 

Matthias, Archduke and Emperor, 
in the Netherlands, ii. 421 ; re- 
tires on a pension, 429 ; viceroy 
of Hungary, iii. 16, 20, 24 ; 


MATTHIAS ^ 

family compact against his 
brother, Rodolph II., 78 ; extorts 
from him Hungary and Anstria, 
79 ; at Prague, 113 ; King of Bo- 
hemia, 114; elected Emperor, 
115 ; mental and bodily decay, 
117 ; death, 120 
Matthys, Jan, ii. 74 
Mavrocordato, v. 389 
Blaupeou, Chancellor, iv. 256 ; 

Parlement, 258, 267, 269 
Maurepas, Count, iv. 83, 269 sqq, 
Maurevert, ii. 327 
Maurice, Duke of Saxony, ii, 114 ; 
his crafty policy, 119 ; forms a 
treaty with Charles V., 154 ; and 
with Ferdinand, King of Bo- 
hemia, 160 ; attacks his cousiu’s 
electorate, 162 ; shut up in Ko- 
nigsberg, 163; invested with the 
Saxon electorate, 187; protests 
against the Interim, 76.; opposes 
the Emperor, 200 ; besieges 
hlagdeburg, 200, 204 ; secret 
treaty with France, 205; de- 
mands the liberation of the 
Landgrave of Hesse, 76.; his dis- 
simulation, 206 ; declares against 
Charles, 207 ; enters Augsburg, 
76.; Innsbruck, 209 ; campaign 
against the Turks, 216 ; death, 
220 

— , Landgrave of Hesse, iii. 85 
— , son ot' William the Silent, ii. 
433 ; Stadholder of Holland, 
Zealand, and Utrecht, 438 ; 
commaucler-in-chief, 443 ; con- 
quests, 451 ; his qualities as a 
general, ii. 452 ; governor of Gel- 
derland and Overyssel, 452; takes 
Gertruidenberg and Groningen, 

I iii. 3 ; Stadholder of the Seven 
I United Provinces, 76. ; suspected 
oy the Dutch, iii. 66 ; defeats 
the Spaniards at Nieuport, 67 ; 
takes Sluys, 69 ; procures the 
death of Barneveldt, 113 ; occu- 
pies Bees, &c., 117 ; supports the 
i Elector Pal atine, 124 ; death, 181 
Maximilian I. of Bavaria, iii. 81; 
organizes the Holy League, 82 ; 
scheme to make him Emperor, 
88 ; revives the League, 116 ; ! 
advice to Elector Palatine, 123 ; j 
aids the Emperor, 128 ; made an i 
elector, 131 ; jealousy of Wallen- ' 
stein, 188 ; assumes the com- 
mand, 205; solicits the aid of 
Wallenstein, 207 ; counsels his 
assassination, 216; declares his 
neutrality, 266 ; again arms, 272 

— II, of Bavaria, v. 445 

— Emanuel of Bavaria, iii. 384, 
431 ; seizes Ulm, &c., 457 ; cam- 
paign of 1703, 459 ; deprived of 
Bavaria, 462 ; banished, 465 

— Joseph, last Elector of Bavaria, 
iv, 125; death, 219 

— Joseph, first King of Bavaria, 
all Sauce wi th Napoleon , y, 192 ; 
joins the French, 193 ; joins the 
Coalition, 334 

— I., Emperor, marries Mary of 
Burgundy, i. 169 ; defeats the 
French at Guinegate, 160 ; pro- 
ceedings m Flanders, 168; elec- 
ted King of the Romans, 76.; 
an*ested at Bruges, 169; mai‘- 
ries Anne of Brittany, 171 ; 
makes peace with Charles VIII., 
172 ; reduces the_ Netherlands, 
76.; marriage with Anue an- 


MEDICI 

nulled, 173 ; deceived by Charles 
VIII., 175; treaty with Wladis- 
laus of Hungary, 205 ; becomes 
Emperor, 207 ; expedition to Bur- 
gundy, 238;] claims regency of 
Castile, 268; his disputes with 
the electors, 270 ; contemplates 
an expedition to Italy, 272; as- 
sumes the title of "Emperor 
Elect,” 273; unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against the Venetians, 
76. ; foments the League of Cam- 
bray, 274 ; reconciles himself 
witlx Louis XII., 275; besieges 
Padua, 282 ; dismisses his army, 
283; again attacks the Venetians, 
237 ; league with Louis XII. to 
divide Italy, 299; takes the title 
of Pontifex Maximus, ib.; joins 
Henry VIII. at Terouenne, 336 ; 
invades Italy, 353 ; ignominious 
flight, 354 ; generalissimo of a 
crusade, 365 ; death, 366 
Maximilian II., Emperor, acces- 
sion, ii. 294 ; Hungarian war, 311 ; 
truce with Sultan Selim, 313 ; 
grief at the St. Bartholomew, 
339 ; intercedes for the Nethei*- 
landers, 365 ; toleration, 383 ; 
obtains Hungary, 385; contests 
with the Pope about Tuscany, 
76.; seeks the crown of Poland, 
76. ; death, 385 

— , Archduke, in Mexico, v. 536 
— , Archibald, seeks the Polish 
crown, iii 16 ; captured, 76.; de- 
feated by the Turks. 22 
Maximum, its effects, iv, 440 
Mayenne, Duke of, ii. 456 ; heads 
the League, 463 sq. ; attacks 
Henry IV. at Arques, 469 ; op- 
poses the designs of Philip II., 
470 ; defeated at Ivry, 471 ; sup- 
presses the " Sixteen,” 476 ; en- 
gages to support the Infanta’s 
retensions to the crown, 478 ; 
is selfish policy, 76.; treaty with 
Henry IV., 485 

Mazarin, Cardinal Michael, Go- 
vernor of Catalonia, iii. 271 
Mazarini, Giulio, Cardinal, iii. 197, 
198 ; succeeds Richelieu as 
minister, 251 ; his origin, 252 ; 
attacks Tuscany, 265 ; policy in 
the Neapolitan Revolt, 268 ; pro- 
motes the continuance of the 
war, 277 ; harsh government, 
278 ; insensibility to insult, 282, 
note; as general, 283; exiled, 
284 ; invades France, 286 ; re- 
sumes the ministry, 76.; again 
retires, 288 ; returns, 289 ; ava- 
rice, 76. ; alliance with Crom- 
well, 291 ; treaties with England, 
293 ; aims at the Imperial Crown 
for Louis, 302 ; Spanish nego- 
tiations, 306; completes the 
Peace of the Pyi’enees, 308; 
death and character, 309 
— , Michael, Cardinal, iii. 271 
Mazeppa, Ivan, iii. 516, 517 
Mazzini, v. 447, 458 sq. ; 483, &c. 
Mechlin, treaty of, i. 334 
Mediatised Princes, v. 212 
Medici, House of, i. 50; expelled 
from Florence, 210; restored, 
307; expelled, 487. Giovakki 
de’, i. 50. Cosmo de’, 50, 105 ; 
Peter de’, 106, 126 sq. Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, 108 ; league 
with Venice and Milan, 110 ; at- 
tempt on his life, H2; proceeds to 
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Naples, 115 ; death, 181. JcMAN, 
brother of Lorensio, 108 ; assjissi- 
nated, 112. Pietro, son of Lo- 
renzo, 1S2 ; interview with 
Charles VIL, 210 ; expelled, 212; 
death, 255. Giovana’i, son of Lo- 
renzo, Cardinal, 180, 183; rap- 
tured at Ravenna, 303 ; enters 
Florence, 307 ; his Pagan taste.s, 
383 ; elected Pope, 332. (See Leo 
X.) Julian, son of Lorenzo, 306 
sq. ; retires to Rome, 3oS. Lo- 
RENZO, nephew of Julian, ty- 
ranny, 308 ; Duke of ITrbino, 
366 ; death, ib, Giulio de’. Car- 
dinal, 366, 421, 424; elected 
Pope, 444. (See Clement YIl.) 
Ippouto, 445, 487, 490 ; ii. 561. 
Cosmo de’, Duke of Florence, ii. 
84, 108, 226, 240, 385. Ales- 
sandro, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, i. 44-5, 487, 490 ; ii. 67 ; 
murdered, 83. Lorenzino, 
murdered, ii. 84 

Medici, Catherine de*, birth, i. 366; 
marriage, ii. 60; appointed Re- 
gent, ii. 210 ; domineered over by 
the Guises, 258 ; assumes the 
conduct of affairs, 208 ; nego- 
tiates with the Hugonots, 286 ; 
trimming policy, 295 ; interview 
with Alva at Bayonne, 296 ; va- 
cillating policy of, 324 ; plans the 
murder of Coligni, 327 ; policy 
after the massacre, 387 ; tries to 
murder La Noue and Damville, 
393; Regent, 394; truce with 
the Hugonots, 395; interview 
with Henry of Navarre, 283 ; at 
St. Bris, 457 ; death, 463 
— Mary de*. Regent, iii. 60, 62, 
89, 91,; banished, 108; in Bel- 

S ium, * 224 ; in England, 238 ; 
eath, 239 

— , John Gaston de’, iv. 61 ; death, 
71 i I 

Medieiuo, J.*J., ii. 27 
Medina Cell, Duke of, iii. 442 
Mehemet Ali, in Egypt, v. 387 ; 
interferes in Greece, 392 ; recalls 
Ibrahim, 393 ; attacks Syria, 
420 

Meilath, Count, v. 526 
Mejer, Marcus, iii. 148 sq. 
Melauchthon, i. 395 ; ii. 43, 44, 79, 
97, 99, 190 

Melander, iii. 245 sqq. 

Melas, General, v. 112, 131 sqq. 
Mello, Don Francisco de, iii. 245 
Blenager, iii. 476, 477 
Mendoza, Don Diego de, ii. 219 
Menehould, Peace of, iii. 96 
Menou, General, r. 5, 97, 149 
Meiischikoff, Prince, favourite of 
the Czar Peter, iii. 511 ; iv. 75 
— , Prince, v. 473 
Mentz, Elector of, opposes Louis 
XIV„ iii. 360 sq. 

Mercantile System, iv. 19 
Merci, General, iii. 264 
Mercosur, Duke of, ii. 474, 487 
Mercuriah^ what, ii. 256, note 
Mercy, Count de, iii. 473 
Merino, v. 374, 425 
Merlin de Douai, v. 70, 84, 110 
— , de Thionvilie, iv. 383, 474 
Messina, revolt of, iii. 373 
Metals, precious, increase of in 
Europe, ii. 140 

Meteren, his character of the 
English, iii. 50 
Methuen treaty, iii, 461 


INDEX.- 


*1 . METTEENIGH' 

Meiternich, Prince, v. 277, 373, 
380, 444 

Metz, obtained by the French, ii. 

21S ; capitulation of, v. 519 
Mexico, conquest of, ii. 137; French 
expedition to, v. 536 
Michael Romanoff, Czar, iii. 155 
— , Czar, iii, 315 
— , King of Poland, iii, 384 
Michelet, Monsieur, iv. 325 
Miehelozzi, i. 106 
Mlgnom, ii, 397 

Miguel, Don, re%mlts, v. 378 ; 
usurps the throne of Portugal, 
426 ; defeat and Sight, 427 
Milan, early history, i. 51 ; treaty 
of, 1797, V. 62 ; decree, 234 
Milanese succession, claims to, 
after death of last Visconti, i. 52 
Miltitz, Carl Von, i. 395 .sqq. 

Mina, General, v. 371, 413, 425 
Minas, Das, Marquis, iii. 463 sqq. 
Minorca, seized by the French, iv. 
148 

Minorites, scheme of an army of, 

i. 455 

Mint©, Lord, v, 451, 459 
Mioliis, General, v. 255 
Mirabean, Marquis, iv. 809 
— , Count de, iv. 293, 296 ; charac- 
ter, 352 ; supports the Veto, 355 ; 
plot of October 1789, 359 ; 

his journal, 362 ; bought by the 
Court, 367 sq. ; death, 370 sq. 
Miranda, Genenil, iv. 435 ; v. 371 
Mir Capilio, V. 370 
Mississippi Company, iv. 42 
Modena, Francis, Duke of, ex- 
pelled, v. 416 

— , Ferdinand V. of, expelled, v. 491 
ModeradoSt v. 373, &c. 
Mohammed, Ab’ul Berekeath, i. 6 
Moldavia, insurrection in, v. 889 
Mold, President, iii. 279 
— , Count, V. 414, 433, 462 
Moleville, Bertrand de, iv. 383, 
385, 414 

Moliterno, Prince, v. 120 
what, 1 15. 

Msllendorf, Marshal, iv. 250 ; v. 7, 
12 sqq., 221 sq. 

Moltke, Von, v. 530, 545 
Monastic Orders, reform of, iii, 27 ; 

increase of, in Spain, 89 
Moncada, Hugo de, i. 478, 488, 494 
Moncey, Marshal, v. 270 sqq. 
Mon^on, treaty of, iii. 171 
Mondragon, iii. 4 
Monge, iv. 404, 427 
Mongeias, r. 192 

Monsieur, title of French king’s 
brothel’, ii. 398 

Montague, Sir Wortley, iv. 48 
— , Admiral, iii. 337 
Motttalto, Cardinal, ii. 446 
Montcalm, Marquis de, iv. 173 sq. 
Monte Corona, Order of, ii. 133 
Montebello, Duke de, v. 419 
— , treaty of, v. 64 
Montecuculi, iii. 368 sqq., 380 sq, 
Mdntemar, Duke of, iv. 68 sq., 

Montespan, Madame de, iii. 412, 

' 487 

Montesquieu, iv, 299, 311 
Montesquiou, assassinates Condd, 

ii. 302 

Montgomery, Count, ii. 389 
Motttigny, Baron, executed, ii. 369 
Montluc, Bishop of Valence, ii. Ill , 
890 

— , Blaise de, ii. 113, 227, 282 
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MURAT 

1 Mrmtmartre, camp at, iv, 314 
M«mun*rtViici. Cim.stuble, ii. 71. 85 
j sqq., i*2. 176, 210, 221, 235, 

• 211, 217, 258, 271, 284; 

; killed, 

MojOiuoi’enci fDaiavillt*), Duke of, 

; joins the Hugonuts, ii. 455 
■ — , Charintte de, iii. sst 
Moiitmuriii, M. de, iv. .“83. 409 
i Montpellier, Petu*e of, id. 59 
i Monr{>e]isier, Duke of, niarri(\4 
I Mnrxa Louisa of Sjxuin, v. .p.')! 

— , DachesMi of, sister of Guise, ii, 
458, 467 

I — , Madile. de, commands nf the 
I Bastille, iii. 287 ; hniiished, 288 
1 Mttore, treaty of, i. 460 
I — , General Sir J., v, 245,2.52,272, 
i 275 

! Moors in Spain, i. 19-1; fall of 
I their empii-e, 195 
I Moravian Brethren, iv. 34 
I Morea, its population, L Sv; name, 
ib., note 

Moreau, General, campaign of 
1794, V. 8 sqq.; eomrnauds the 
army of the Rhine, 1796. 32 
sqq. ; I’etreat, 46 sq. ; 1797, 59 ; 
implicated in Piehegru’s plot, 69; 
in Italy, 1799, 115 sqq.; com- 
mands on the Rhine, 1890, 131 
sq. ; plot against Bonaparte, 172 ; 
banished to America, 175; re- 
turns ■ and joins the allies, 327 ; 
killed, 334 

Morelly, Abbe, iv. 308 
Jiori«cocs, origin of the name, i. 
260; persecuted by Philip II., 
ii. 307; revolt, 308; iii. 76; ex- 
pelled, ib. 

Morner, Count, v. 304 
Morny, M. de, v. 463 
Morone, Jerome, i. 416, 422 ; con- 
spiracy of, 471 ; arrested, 472 
Morpeth, Lord, v. 218 
Mortemar, Duke de, v. 399 
Mortier, Marshal, v. 169, 196, 238 
Morvilliers, Pierre de, i. 136 
Moryson, Sir Richard, ii. 218, note 
Moscow burnt, v. 316. 

“Most Christian King,” title, i. 164 
Moulins, ordonnance'de, ii. 299 
Mounier, iv. 311, 841, 360 
Mountain, party of the, iv. 414 
MtifH, his office, i. 15 
Muly Abul Haeen, Caliph, i. 195 

— Hassan, ii. 66 sq. 

— Mahommed of Morocco, ii. 406 
Miinchen Grhtz, Congress at, v. 

427 ■ 

Munn, Thomas, iii. 50 
Miinnich, Marshal, iv. 78 sqq., 98, 
111, 190 sqq. 

Mnhoz, V. 429 

Munster, Bishop of, war with the 
Dutch, iii. 347 

— , Congress at, iii. 261 ; peace iie- 
tween Spain and Holland, 270 
Miittzer, Thomas, ii. 4 sqq. 

Murad Bey, v. 98, 125 
Murat, V. 85, 97, 125, 127, 197; 
marries Napoleon’s sister, 2o9 ; 
becomes Grand Duke of Berg, 
id.; Prussian campaign, 220 sqq’ ; 
in Spain, 260 sq. ; becomes King 
of Naples as Joachim L, 268 ; 
attacks Sicily, 289; in Russia, 
312 sqq. ; defeated near Moscow, 
317 ; sets off for Naples, 328 ; 
alliance with Austria, .338 ; at- 
tacks the Austrians, 357 ; ffight, 
lb. ; executed, 379 
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'■ MURAVIEF 

Muravief, General, v. 514 
Muretus, panegj-ric on the St. Bar- 
tholomew, ii, 339 
Murillo, Braro, v. 471 
Murillo, General, v. 371, 373 
Murray, Sir John, V. 339 
Muskets, introcluetion of, i. 230 
Mustapha I., Sultan, iii. 137 ; re- 
stored, 139 ; deposed, ib, 

— IL, Sultan, iii. 389 

— III.j Sultan, iy. 205 ; war with 
Kussia, ib, ; defeat of his armies, 
206 ; death, 216 

— IV., Sultan, V. 243 ; war with 
Eussia, .302 sq. ; dethroned, 387 

■ — Bairaetar, v. 387 
MuU^trribXf Sultan’s guard, i. 8 


N AOHIMOFP, Admiral, v, 474 
Nadasti, General, iv. 115,. 124 
.Nantes, Carrier at, iy, 463 ' 

Nantes, Edict of, ii. 487 ; revoked, 
iii, 415 

Napier, Admiral, v. 4.77 
Naples, pretenders to, i. 55 ; seized 
by France and Spain, 246 s^. ; 
conquered by Gousalvo, 255 ; in- 
surrections at, ii. 182 ; iii. 267 
Napoleon I., reception at the 
Luxembourg, iv. 336 ; on the 
20th June, 390; on the 10th of 
August, 402 ; at Toulon, 461 ; 
dismissed, v. 24 ; project to enter 
the Turkish service, id. ; defends 
the Tuiieries, 24; appointed to 
army of Italy, 33 ; marries Jose- 
phine, ib. ; campaign in Pied- 
mont, 34 su. ; at Lodi, 37 ; ex- 
actions in Italy, 38 ; threatens 
the Venetians, 39 ; enters Papal 
States, 40; seizes Leghorn, 41 ; 
at An-ole, 49; at Rivoli, ib.; 
writes to the Emperor, 52 ; in- 
vafles the Papal States, 5-4 ; 
Peace of Toieutino, 55 ; entei's 
the Noric Alps, 57 ; writes to the 
ArsdidukeCharle.s, 58 ; armistice 
of Leoben, ib. ; letter to Doge of 
Venice, 60 ; declares war against 
that Republic, 61 ; tyrannical 
demands, ib.; treut\*of Mihin,62; 
establishes Cb'alpiue Republic, 
&c., 65; negotiations with Di- 
rectory, 67 ; at Udine, 70 ; inter- 
view with Cobentzl, 73 ; projects 
against England, 78; at Rajs- 
tudt, 79; returns to Paris, 80; 
share in Swiss Revolution, 88 
sqf|. ; at Rastatlt, 91 ; threatens 
to resign, SHi ; sails for Egypt, 
ib, ; captures Malta, 97 ; proves 
himself no Chri^tinn, ib. ; at 
Cairo, 123; Syrian expedition, 
i7>. ; at Jaffit., 125 ; returns to 
Fmnce, ib. ; at St. Cloud, 127 ; 
First Consul, 129; letter to 
George IIL, 131 ; crosseH 8t. 
Bernard, i5,; re-estubllshes Cis- 
alpine Republic, 132 ; coucorilnt 
with Fins VII., 137 ; courts 
Paul I., 139; threatens to invade 
England, 151 ; Consul for life, 
lf»;4 ; reduces St. Domingo, 156 ; 
iiiterference in Germany, 158 ; 
in Switzerland, 161 ; annexes 
Piedmont, 163 ; treaty with 
Spain, 176 ; becomes Emperor, 
174 ; C'ort>nation, 176 ; courts 
Frederick William HI., ISO; 
second letter t<» George III., 182 ; 
accepts the Lombard crown, 185 ; 


NAPOLEON 

scene with Neapolitan ambassa- 
dor, zb. ; tyranny in Italy, 1S6 ; 
defeats Mack at TJlm,.19o; at 
Ansterlitz, 200 sq.; convention 
with Prussia, 202 ; seizes Naples, 
208 ; reactionary measures in 
France, 209 ; erects Italian 
duchies, 210 ; project of univer- 
sal monarchy, ib. ; scatters the 
Prussians, 220 sqq. ; at the tomb 
of Frederick the Great, 222 ; 
brutality towards Duke of Bruns- 
wick, ib. ; after battle of Eylau, 
220 sq. ; at Tilsit, 223 ; adopts 
the Continental System, 233 ; 
peace with Sweden, 247 ; des- 
potism, 248 ; treatment of Spain, 
ib. ; deposes the House of Bra- 
ganza, 251 ; treatment of Pius 
VIE, 253 sq, ; annexes the Papal 
States, 255 sq.; Spanish plot, 256 
aq. ; offers his brother Louis the 
crown of Spain, 262; letter to 
Ferdinand, 264 ; receives the 
Spanish family at Bayonne, 264 ; 
at Erfurt, 273 ; in Spain, 275 ; 
defeats the Archduke Louis, 279 ; 
at Vienna, 2S0 ; excommuni- 
cated, 288 ; marries the Arch- 
duche.ss Maria Louisa, 290 ; op- 
pression of Holland, 291 ; arbi- 
trary annexations, 293 ; extent 
of his empire, 300 ; tyranny to- 
wards Sweden, 305 sq.; overtures 
to England, 3C>9 ; birth of a son, 
311; at Dresden, ib. ; Rnssian 
campaign, 312 sqq. ; battle of 
Boro.lino, 315; enters Moscow, 
316 ; retreat, 317 sqq. ; quits hU 
army, ib. ; appoints a Regency, 
322 ; refuses all concession, 325 ; 
begins the German campaign, 
329; at Leipsic, 334; retreat, 
,‘t35; dismis.ses Ferdinand VIL, 
310 ; and Pius TIL, id. ; joius his 
army, 342 ; defeated at Brienne, 
ib.; deposed by tlie Senate, 344 ; 
abdicates, 3 15; proceeds to Elba, 
316 ; lambs at Cannes, 351 ; holds 
a Champ ds Mni. 356 ; last cam- 
paign, 357 sq. ; flight, 358 ; goes 
on board the Bellerophon, 360 ; 
at St, Helena, and death, ib. 
Napoleon II. (Duke of Reichstadt), 
proclaimed, v. 359 ; death, 415 
— HI. (Charles Louis Na^leon 
Bonaparte, second son of Louis, 
King of Htdland) takes part in 
the Italian insurrections, v. 417 ; 
in Switzerland, 418; conspiracy 
of Strasburg, ib. ; in America, ib.; 
lands at Boulogne, 421 ; impri- 
soned at Ham, 422 ; e!ee.ted de- 
puty, 437; Pmideat,439; designs 
to become Emperor, 462 
jmoclaiined as Napoleon III., 
466; marriage, ib.; letter to 
Nicholas L, 475; campaign in 
Italy, 489 stp; views about the 
Ibipe, 495; obtains Savoy and 
Nice, 49ti ; Convention of Rome, 
61*3 ; tempts Bismarck, 519, 527 ; 

. fa.ihire of kls jxjlicy, 5JJ6; re- 
forms, 643; captured, 546 . 
Karbonne, Count de, i%% 3$4, 385 
Narvfiez, General, v. 430, 470, 
5-tI 

.Nitssau, family of, ii. M7 
John Maurice t»f, iv. 23 
National Assembly (French), title 
first a.«!Bmne I, iv. 296,382 
yatw/mlverein^ v. 507 


■noiecaem.es 

Navarre, kingdom of, i. 59 
Navarro, Pedro, 1 296 sqq., 345, 
479 ; death, 495 

Narigation, ocean, i. 312; Act, iii. 
294 

Naxos, duchy of, i. 82 
Necker, minister of finance, iv. 270 
sqq., 290 sqq., 311, 330 ; doubles 
the Tiers Mtat, 331 ; his conduct 
examined, ib.; royalsession, 340; 
return, 350 ; financial schemes, 
364 ; retires, 36S 

Nelson, Lord, v. 93, 104, 106, 120, 
144, 151, 180, 204 
Nemours, Duke of, v, 434 sq. 
Nepomuk, St. John, iii. 132 
Nerac, tr€*aty of, ii. 403 
Nesselrode, Count, iv. 663 ; v. 480 
Netherlands, trade of the, ii. 144 ; 
opulence and luxury of, 145; how 
composed, 340 ; constitution, 341 ; 
prosperity, ib. ; religion, 342 ; 
Consulia, 345 ; new bishopries, 
ib. ; coalition, 349 ; persecutions 
in, 351 ; the '^Compromise,” 353 ; 
emigration, 360 

— , Austrian, revolt against Joseph 
II, , reforms, iv. 483; revolution, 
246; deelai'e their independence, 
ib. ; reduced by Leopold, 252 
— , Kingdom of the, v. 353 
Neuhaiisel, captured, iii. 381 
Neuperg, Count, iv, 79, 80, 81, note, 
92, 102 

Neustadt, captured, v. 12 
Neutrality, Armed, iv. 279 sqq. ; 
revived, 344 Sfjq. 

Ney, Marshal, command in the 
"Army of England,” v. 171 ; in 
Germany, ISfiS, 189, 195; in 
Prussian campidgn, 1806, 219 
sqq. ; Russian campaign, 1807, 
226 sq. ; in Spain, 1808, 274 fniq . ; 
in Russia, 1812, 312 sqq. ; com- 
mands the rear-guard in the re- 
treat, 818, 321 ; German cam- 
paign, 1813, 331 sq.; volunteers 
against Napdeou, 355 ; joins 
him, ib,; at Quatre Bras, 358; 
shot, 367 

Neyen, John, iii. 70 
Nice, siege of, ii. Ill 
Nicholas I., Czar, v. 390; his Mu!?- 
covitism, 391 ; declares war 
against the Porte, 393; crowned 
King of Poland at Warsaw, 409 ; 
tyranny in Poland, 412; treaty 
with the Purte, 420; help.s to 
subdue the Hungarians, 456 ; 
designs against Turkey, 472: 
death, 478 . . 

— T., Po|H‘, i. 21 sq.; crowns Fre- 
derick III., 32 ; sumaions a Con- 
gress, 55; publishes a erusade 
against the Turks, 84 ; death, 
87 ; founder of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, ti?., tiofe. 

— , ITjkk, i 95 ■ 

Nicole, iv. 35 

Nietard, Father, iii. 346, .361 sq. 
Niktdsburg, Peace of, in, 136 ; 

Preliminaries of, v. 532 
Nimeguen, Peace of, iii. 377 
Nivernais, Duke de, v, 24 
Nuatlles, Cardinal de, iv. 36, 37 
— , Duke de, iii. 430 sqq., 475 ; iv. 
116 sqfp 

— , Viscimnt de, iv, 354 
Nobles, French, their position, iv. 
298, 330 

Noces tarmeiUts, ii. 326 
Noircarmes, ii. 363 
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NOBFOLK 


■ os:enstieen ■ 


Norfolk, Duke of, scheme to marry ., Oxenstiera,. Axel, iii. 154, 203 ; in- 1 
■ ’*" vest€dw1ththe£roveraraeat,2I2; ' 

eonsoluiates the 'Grermaa alliaiiee, j 
213 ;■ aegotiationa with. Praiiee, 1' 
22d his’absolate power, 251 : i 
-> Erie, .opposes. the, s.aeeessj.oti' of * 
Charles WtistaYUs, iii, 31.1, cf, '■ 
322, 4QS' . 


3Iary Queeu of Beots^ ii. ,316 stj. 
exe«‘Uted, 3iH 

Norris, t^ir John, ii. 421, 432, 442 
North, Lord, iv. 2S5 sfj, 

Notalilcs, Assembly of, (1560), ii. 

2ft2; at liLmlias, 203; (1767), iv, 

202 

Normandy, reaunexed to Franee, 
i.130 ; 

Norway, transferred to Sweden, v. T) ACHE, iv. 425, 439, 4T1 
337 ! -t Pacheco, Don Juati, i. 164 

Nbi/'tdc’fi, the, iv. 463 ! — , Donna Maria de, i. 410, 413 

No'yon, treaty of, i. 357 | PaciScation of G-hent,” ii. 383; 

Nuncios, what, i. 328 t dissolved, 424 

Nuremberg, Diet of, ii. 10; Peace | Puct^ de FamiTiep iv, 269,306, 328 


of, ii. 53 
Nym])hen;berg, treaty of, iv, 96 
Nystadt, Peace of, iii. 532 


O CHS, Peter, V. 87, 89 

Odeseaichi, Benedict, iii, 416 
{See Innocent XI.) 

O’Donueli, Count of Abishal, v, 
374, 448, 471, 541 
Odysseus, v. 389 
Ogilvy, General, iii. 510 sq, 
Oginski, iii. 504 
oil Painting, invention of, i. 71 
Olden Barneveldt, ii. 441 sqq., hi. 

66 sqq., HO sqq. ; beheaded, 113 
Oleron jugemms d't ii. 147 
Oliva, treaty of, iii. 338 
Olivares!, Oondede, iii. 158, 239, 252 
Olivier, Chancellor, ii. 261^ 

Olivier de la Marche, i. 125 
Oikioki, armistice, v. 246 
Olmutz, Convention of, v, 467 
Ohate, hi. 215, 269 ^ 

Opdam, Admiral j iii. 347 
Opitz, Joshua, iii. 13 
Opp^de, Baron d’, ii. 121 
Orange, Prince of. Viceroy of Na- 
ples, i. 495 ; ii. 34 ; Prince flies 
to England, v. 12 
— , title of, ii. 347 
Oratory of Divine Love, ii. 133 
Orchan, i. 6 

Orifl’imme, last appearance, i. 127 
Orleans, Philip, Duke of, iv. 40 ; 
Eegent, 41 ; policy, 42 ; treaty 
with England, 49; war with 
Spain, 51 ; mischief of his go- 
vernment, 328 

— , Duke of (FgaliU) iv. 275, 343, 
344, 351, 356, 359, 413, 422, 456 
— Edict of, ii. 2T0 
— , Synod at, ii, 280 
Orloff, Alexis, iv. 192, 207, 503 
— , Gregory, iv. 191 sq., 231 
Ormond, Dnke of, iii. 458, 477, 480 
Ornano, d’. Marshal, iii. 173 
Orsini, legate, ii. 3S7 sq. 

Orsino, Prince of Taranto, i. 103 
Osborn, Admiral, iv. 164 
Oscar, King of Sweden, v. 446 
Osman, or Othman, i, 6 
~ II,, Sultan, iii. 137; expedition 
against Poland, 138 ; plans against 
the Janissaries, id. ; put to death, 
139 

HI., Sultan, iv. 205 
Osmaniis, name whence derived, 
i. 6, note 

Osnabriick, Congress at, iii. 281 
Ossat d*. Cardinal, ii. 485 
Ostermann, Baron, iv. 75, 76, 111 
Osuna, Duke d’, plot, iii. 109 
Otho I., King of Greece, v. 394 
Oudinot, Marshal, V, 278, 312, 333, 
461 


Padilla, Don Juan de, i. 40S sqq. 
P.irffsAaAi, what, i. 11 
Padua, siege of, i. 283 
Pages, Gamier, v. 435, 437 
Paget, Sir Arthur, V, 243 
Pahlen, General, iv. 505 
— , Von der, V. 146 sq. 

Paine, Thomas, iv, 272, 376, 427 
Paix de Monsieur, ii. 398 
Palacky, V. 450 
Palceologi, fate of the, i. 80 
Paljcologus, Andrew, bequeaths his 
imperial claims to Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, i. 81 
Palafox, Joseph, V. 268, 271 
Palais Eoyal, iv. 344 
Palatinate, reunited with Bavaria, 
iv,221 

Palatine, Hungarian, i. 37 ; his 
privileges, 203 

Pallavieino, Jesuit historian, ii. 
179, wofe 

Pallij Count Imehesi, v. 415 
Palm, the Bookseller, v. 215 
Palmerston, Lord, interferes in 
Spain, y. 470 ; Premier, 478 
Pamplona, siege of, and origin of 
the Jesuits, i. 412 
Panifl, Count, iv. 191, 210, 232, 281 
Panis, iv. 325, 411, 412 ; v. 5 
Paoli, General, iv. 258 sq.; v. 17sq. 
Paolo, Toscanelli, i. 318 
Pappenheim, General, iii. 194, 200 


sqq., 209 sqq., 225 
Pardo, Convention of the, iv. 83 
Paris, submits to Charles VIL, 
i. 71; alarm at on capture of 
Francis I., 454 ; improved by 
Henry HI,, iii. 49; Peace of 
1763, iv. 185 ; Capitulation of, 
V. 343 ; First Peace of, 347 sq. ; 
Second, 365 ; Peace of, 1856, v. 
480 ; Siege ot, 548 ; Capitulation 
of, 549 

Paris, Count de, v. 434 
Parker, Admiral Sir Hyde, v. 144 
Parliament of Paris, i. 75, note ; 
averse to the Lutherans, 455 ; 
dispute with Louis XV., iv. 154 
sq,; suppressed, 258 
Parliaments, French, abolished, 
iv. 365 

Parma, origin of the Duchy, ii. 
125; annexed to Sardinia, v. 
492 sqq. 

— Duke of. (See Farnese, Alex- 
ander.) 

Parthenon of Athens, injured, iii. 
387 

Parthenopean Bepublic, v. 109 
Parti Thermidorien, v. 3 
Pascaly Blaise, iv. 35 
Pashalie, what, i. 15 
Paskiewitsch, Prince, v, 411, 456, 
475 

Pasquier, Baron, v. 403 


PEKSIGNr ** 

Paasarowitjs, Peace of, iv. 49 
Passim, Peace of, ii, 213 
ibirkul, Jnim Rciuliol.l, iii. 404, 
49. » 510, 5! 2 
Pavane^, Jacques, burnt, i. 456 
Paul Petrowiiscij, iv, 19U 

— I., Cxar, niuncmeut to his 
father's ashe.s, iv. 50;;; view of 
the French Kc\HUition, v. pin ; 
patronizes the Kiiiglns of Malta, 
102; alliance v.-ith the Turks, 
lo:^; declares war against Hpaiii, 
119 ; withdraws from the Coali- 
tion, 122 ; diseonteut with Eng- 
land and Austria, 138 ; plans 
against England, 139 ; revives 
the Armed Neutrality, 142 ; 
murdered, 1-15 ; his character, ih. 

— II., Pope, i, 97 ; fornns si lesigne 
agidast the Turks, ib, ; his con- 
nection with Naples, 103 ; re- 
stores peace in Italy, 108; death, 
id. 

— III., Pope, ii. 64 ; excommuni- 
cates Henry VIII,, ib.; at Nice, 
82 ; matrimonial schemes. Si ; 
renews the Bull jigainst Henry, 
87 ; calls a Council, 95 ; to meet 
at Trent, 118; makes his has- 

I tard son Duke of Parma, 125 ; 
reforms of, at Rome, 135 ; allies 
himself with Henry II,, 179, 
181 ; death, 197 

— IV., Pope, ii. 229 ; his violence, 
230, 237 ; refuses to recognize the 
abdication of Charles V,, 234; 
cites him and Philip 1 1, to Rome, 
237 ; attacked by Philip, 238 ; 
makes peace with him, 240 ; 
sanctions the Inquisition in 
France, 255 ; change of life, 265 ; 

. increases the pomp of worship, 
ib. ; death, 266 ; impolitic con- 
duct, iii 28 ; savage bigotry, 33 

— V., Pope, iii. 73; puts Venit-e 
under an interdict, 74 ; death, 
158 

Pauw, Pensionaiy, iii. 294 
Payne, Peter, i. 378 
Par/s d'eiection, iv. 305 
idiry5 iv. 305 

Pazzi, conspiracy of the, i. HI sq, 
** Pecenta Germamrum^ money 
produced by the sale of indul- 
gences in Germany, i. 389 
Pechlin, General, iv. 505 
Pequigny, Peace of, i. 150 
Pedro, Don, Regent of Portugal, 
iii. 31-2 ; peace with Spain, 353 

— II, of Portugal, accedes to 
Grand Alliance,’ iii. 481 ; con- 
cludes the Methuen Treaty, ib. 

— V. of Portugal, iv. 471 

— — , Emperor of Brazil, v. 
377 sq. ; grants the Portuguese a 
Charter, 426; abdicates in Brazil, 
427 ; enters Lisbon, ib.; death, ib, 

Pelissier, Marshal, v. 478 
Pellewq Adraii’al, Sir E,, v.349, 384 
Peloponnesus, i. 18 
Peltier, v. 164 
Penn, Admiral, iii. 294, 297 
Pepe, General, V. 379 
Pera or Galata, i. 16 ; submits to 
Mahomet IL, 85 
Pereira, Nuho Alvarez, i. 85 
: P^res de la foi, v. 173 
Perez, Don Antonio, ii. 427, 453 sq. 
Perier, Casimir, v. 397, 403, 414 sq. 
Perron, Ciirdinal, ii. 485 
Persano, Admiral, v, 537 
Persigny, M. de, r. 483 
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^ PERU 

Peru, conquest oiVii. 137 
Pescara, Marquis, i. 303, 421, 445, 
447, 450, 472 

Peterborough, Earl of, iii 466 sqq. 
Peter the ^^Great,’ ' Czar, iii. 301 ; 
obtains Azof, ib.; accession, 492 ; 
plots against, 493; marriage, 1 6 .; 
defeats" the plots of his sister So- 
phia, ib. ; reforms and journeys, 
494 ; at Riga and Berlin, ib.\ in 
Holland, 495; in England, j'6, ; 
introduces the Julian Calendar, 
496; reforms, ib.-, alliance against 
S\veden,497 ; declares war against 
Charles XIL, 5U1 ; flies from 
N arva, 5t >2; treatj- witli Augustus 
II., 503 ; renewed, 510 ; captures 
Nyenschanz, 513; founds Peters- 
bui'g, ib. ; invades Lithuania, 
51l"; defeats the Swedes at 
Liesna, 516; at Pultava, 618 ; 
enters Moscow in triumph, 521 ; 
invades Turkey, ib. ; marriage 
with Catherine, 522 ; his perilous 
si t nation , ib. ; letter to his Senate, 
ib.', makes the capitulation ofthe 
Pruth, ib. ; remarkable speech, 
526 ; reconciles himself with 
S\Yeden, 523 ; concludes the 
Peace of Nystadt, .532 ; “ Peter 
the Great,’' 533 ; Persian expe- 
dition, iv. 72 ; death, 73 ; Politi- 
cal Testament, 74, note 

— II., Czar, iv, 74 sqq. 

— , Grand iuke, enters the service 
of Frederick II., iv. 149 ; admi- 
ration of that monarch, 159 ; 
HScends the Ru.ssiau throne, 180; 
(jS'v; Peter III.) 

— III., Czar, makes peace with 
Frederick II., iv. 180 ; deposed, 
181,191; character, 189; mur- 
tlered, 192 

— Martyr, ii. 273 

Potion, iv. 373, 383, 390 sqq., 401 
sqq., 444, 456 

Petitioners, i'arisian, iv. 333 
/^fits J/aifres, the, iii- 283 
Pefrowitseh, George, v. 242 
Peyronnot, M., v. 414 

burgesses ofthe Pale, 

i. 30 

Pfeiffer, monk, ii. 16 
Phnmriots, i. 79, and note 
Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, i. 69 ; power and splen- 
dour, 70; shelters the Dauphin 
Louis, i. 117 ; joins the League 
acaiust Louis XI., 125 ; death, 
131 

— I. of Spsiin, i. 262 

— IL of Spain (as Infant), "risits 
Germany, ii, 194 ; his haughti- 
ness, 195 and note; project to 
make him Emperor, 200 ; mar- 
ries Queen Mary, 223; made 
King of Naples, 224 ; arrives in 
England, ib . ; share in the reli- 
gious persecutions, 225; receives 
the sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands and Spain, 232 ; character, 
23.3; makes war on the Pope, 
23B; interferes in government of 
England, 241 ; vow to St. Law- 
rence, 242; marries Elizabeth of 
France, 251, 264 ; indirectly sup- 
ports Protestantism in England, 
260 ; returns to Spain, 264 ; re- 
jects the Anti-Protestant plot of 
the Guises, 265; incites Catherine 
de' Medici against the Hugonots, 
276 ; persecutes the Moors, 307 ; 

V. 


INDEX, 


PHILIP 

joins the Holy League against 
the Turks, 314; joins a plot to 
murder Queen Elizabeth, 318 ; 
delight at the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 339 ; proceedings 
in the Netherlands,343,351,356; 
his authority restored, 360, 361 ; 
condemns all the Netherlanders 
to death, 365 ; reply to Maximi- 
lian, ib. ; seeks the imperial 
crown, 385; conquers Portugal, 
408 ; offers to support Henry of 
Navarre, 412; treaty with Guise, 
416 ; jealousy of Don John, 423 ; 
proscribes Orange, 427 ; hires 
an assassin to murder him, 433 ; 
w’ar with England, 442 ; pre- 
tends to the English crowm, 447 ; 
schemes, ib. ; abandons the war 
m the Netherlands, 451 ; orders 

, the assassination of Escovedo, 
453 ; deprives the Aragonese of 
their privileges, 454 ; designs 
upon France, 470 ; connection 
with the French democracy, ib.-, 
proposals to the League, 480 ; 
peace with Henry IV., iii. 10 ; 
abdicates the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands in favour of his 
daughter, ; death and cha- 
racter, 11 ; effects of his reign, 
ib. ; succeeded in suppressing 
Protestantism, 33 

Philip III. of Spain, character, iii. 
65 ; marriage, ib. ; makes ad- 
vances to Henry IV., 71 ; makes 
peace with the Dutch, 72 ; sup- 
ports the Archduke. Ferdinand, 
117 ; assists him as Emperor, 
130 ; dies of etiquette, 158 

— I V. , of Spain, accession, iii. 158 ; 
deceives the French, 181; do- 
mestic policy, 239; heads his 
army, 249 ; dismisses Olivarez, ’ 
252 ; takes Mon^on, 254 ; be- 
sieges Lerida, 264; ill state of 
his affairs, 266 ; peace with the 
Dutch, 270 ; offers his daughter’s 
hand to Louis XIV., 305 ; meets 
his sister Anne of Austria, 308 ; 
dissatisfied with Louis XIV., 
342 ; question of precedence with 
France, 344 ; death, 345 

— , Duke of Anjou, iii. 443; de- 
clared King of Spain, 449. (See 
Philip V.) 

— V. of Spain, character, iii. 449 ; 
marries Louisa Gabriella of 
Savoy, 451 ; attempts to recover 
Barcelona, 466; flies from Ma- 
drid, ib.; abolishes the Fuerosoi 
Aragon, 470; flies to Valladolid, 
475; renounces his claims to 
France, 479 : recognized by Eng- 
land, &c., 480; second marriage, 
iv, 40 ; chariJLCteristies, ib.; hatred 
of the Regent Orleans, 43 ; war 
with the Emperor, 47 ; accedes 
to Quadx'uple Alliance, 52; abdi- 
cates, 54 ; returns, id. ; recon- 
ciled with the Emperor, 55; 
guarantees the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, 56 ; secret treaty with the 
Emperor, 57 ; complaints against 
England, 82; treaty with France, 
83 ; claims on Austria, 96 ; sup- 
ports Bavaria, 97 ; treaty of 
Fontainebleau, 118 ; death, 132 

— , Archduke, betrothed to Jo- 
anna of Spain, i. 227 ; obtains 
Gelclerland and Zutphen, 258 ; 
proclaimed King of Castile, 26'); 

P P 


PIUS 

associates Ferdinand in the Go- 
vei'nment, 262; detained by 
Henry VII., ib. ; interview with 
Ferdinand, 263 ; death, 264 
Philip, Don, Infant, iv. 118 sqq. 

— Landgrave of Hesse, i. 401 ; 
opposes the Anabaptists, ii. 16 ; 
founds League of Torgau, 20; 
interview with Charles V. at 
Augsburg, 43 ; concludes a 
separate league, 48 ; defeats 
King Ferdinand at Laufen, 76 ; 
treaty with the Emperor, 98; 
bigamy, 99 ; put under imperial 
ban by Charles V., 157 ; retreats 
162 ; before the Emperor at 
Halle, 169 ; detained a captive, 
ib. ; implores pardon, 188 ; libe- 
rated, 217 

— William (Count Buren), son of 
William the Silent, ii. 437 ; 
iii. 4 

— William of Neuburg, Elector 
Palatine, iii. 419 

PhUipists/ni. 84 

Philippa, daughter of Henry IV., 
marries Eric of Denmark, iiil 
140 

Phoebus, King of Navarre, i. 308 
Physiocrats /w.ZQB 
Piast dynasty expires, i. 37 
Picards, iii. 80 

Piccolomini, General, iii. 215 sqq., 
229, 246 

Piehegru, General, iv. 467 ; on 
9th Tkermidor, v. 5 ; campaigns 
of 1794, 1795, 8 sqq. ; in .Hol- 
land, 11 sq. ; on the Rhine, 28 ; 
corresponds with Conde, 29 ; 
opposes the Directory, 66 sq. ; 
proscribed, 69 ; plot against 
Bonaparte, 172 ; strangled in 
prison, ib. 

Pico di Mirandola, i. 385 
Pierre, Jacques, iii. 109 
Pietists, iv. 32 
Pignatelli, Prince, v. 109 
Pilnitz, declaration of, iv. 379 
Pinzon, Vicente, i. 315 
— , Martin, i. 320 
Piombino, principality of, v, 137 
Piper, Count, iii. 498 sqq. 

— , Countess, v. 303 
Piracy, frequency of, ii. 146 ; 
iii- 51 

Pisa, sold to the Florentines by 
Louis Xn. and Ferdinand I., i. 
277 

— , Council of, i. 295 sqq. 

Pisseleu, Anne de, i. 474 
Pistoia, propositions of, iv. 248 
Pitt (father of Lord Chatham), iv, 
46 ; proposes to restore Gibraltar, 
171 

— , William, iv. 253 ; declines to 
intercede for Louis XVL, 424; 
pacific policy, 429; “enemy of 
human race,” 451 ; subsidizes 
Austria, v. 30 ; proposes a peace, 
51 ; resigns, 150 ; returns to 
power, 179; obtains a grant of 
five millions, 182; plan of a 
Coalition, ib. ; death, 204; esti- 
mate of his policy, ib. 

Pitti, Luca, i. 105; palace, note 
Pius II,, Pope (see .Eu. Sylvius), 
calls a council at Mantua, i. 95 ; 
his letter to Mahomet II., 96; 
joins an alliance against the 
Turks, 96 ; death, 98 

— III., Pope, i. 251 

-— lY., Pope, ii. 265, 275, 288 ; re- 
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assembles Couaci! of Treat, 289 ; \ Pole, do la, Duke of Saffolk, killed, \ 
death, 29# 1 ^i.-4S2 . , i 

Pios V., Pope, ii. 2i»T ; eliaimder , PoHp'nae, Cardinal tie, iv. 51, 311 
and YiewH, i7>. ; violenef against j — Bake de, iv. JUS 
the Hngoauts,3tl2,:i93; Ibrmsthe I — , Prince Jules tie, v, 395 'i 

Holy League, 314 ; inaebi nations Pulitiques^ the, ii. 323, 393 
against Queen Eliaabetfi, 3H> ; Political economy, id. 59 i 

eiconjmuiiicatea and deposes — era, inaugurated by the Peace ! 
her, 317; plots !u*r assassination, of Westphalia, iv. 3 I 

ib. ; death, 325-357, JkU Poltrot, ii. 285 sq ! 

- VI., Pope, visits Vienna, iv. Poxnbal, Marquis, his reforms, iv. 
223; threatens to excomrauni- 182 sq,, 260 ^q., 316 
cate Bishop Bicei, 248; charac- Potnerania, seized by the French, 
ter, 513 ; treaty with Bonaparte, v, 

T. 40 ; prtqnires for war, 54 ; Pompadour, Madame de, iv. 136, 
concludes the Peace of Tulen- 143, 147, 255, 259, 262 
tino, ib. ; deposed, 83 ; banish- Pomponne, iii. 355, 36-4 

' ot . . n ,.1.. j oos'.-. 


ment ami death, 84 


Ponce de Leon, i. 325 


- VIL, Pope, V. 137 ; Concordat Poniato\vsl£i, Count, iii. 521 sqq. 


with Prance, lo5 ; winks at Ger- — , Stanislaus, iv. 195, and note; : 
man secularizations, 161; attends elected King of Poland, 197. iSee 
Napoleon’s coronation, 176 ; Stanislaus Augustus.) 
accedes to Continental System, — , Prince, v. 278, 335 
253; disputes with Napoleon, — , Joseph, iv. 492, 500 
254; excommunicates him, 28S ; Pontoise, Parliament at, iii, 288 
a captive at Fontainebleau, 289; Popes, dominions of the, in 15th 
' Concordat with Napoleon, 322 ; century, i. 40 ; how elected, 44 ; j 

dismissed from captmty, 340 ; jurisdiction of, abrogated in 
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Prote-^tant Union (ItiOS), iii, 82, 
116; dissolved, UiS 
Predestaatism, progress of, iii, 26 ; 
cruNh(?d in Spnin, 33 ; uprooted 
in Bohemia, l:;2 

Provence, annexed to France, i. 
161, ■ ■ , 

Count dc% iv, 289, 383; ac- 
easetl, 384 ; Manifesto, 3l!S:, re- 
ception by the Venetians, 510. 

Lmiis XVIII.) 

Pruth, Gapitulutitm of the, iii. 522 
Prussia, Ducal, ii. 18; a King- 
dom, iii. 453 ; a Knropean 

Power, iv, 17 ; subsidized, v. 7 ; 
Eegency of Prince of, 468 ; seizes 
Kiel, 524 ; "war with Austria, 
527 ; abrogates the Bund, .72^ 
Public peace, or Landfriedt', i. 29 
Pngatscheff, Hussian Pretender, 
iv. 217 

Puisaye, Marquis de, v. 21 
Pulteney, Earl of B.<th, iv. 115 
Purgatory, doctinue of, first in- 
vented, i. 3S8 
Puyravaux, v, 398 
Pyrenees, treaty of the, iii. 307 


refuses to sign the Treaty of England, ii. 63 ; decrease of their 

Vienna, 352; in Rome, 379; temporal power, 136; claimed 
death, 386 islands and undiscovered lands, 

VIII., Pope, V, 414 ; death, 314 ; rise of their power, 324 
416 Porcari, Stefano, i. 40 

— IX., Pope, V. 447 ; liberal « Porte,*’ origin of the term, i. 12 
policy, 448 ; grants a Constitu- Portland, Dnke of, iv. 289 ; v. 239 
tion, 450; files from Rome, 457; Portocarrero, Cardinal, iii. 444 
deposed, 458 ; returns, 471 ; es- sqq., 467 
tablishes the Immaculate Con- Port Royal, iii. 27, 486; iv. 34 
ception, 472; excommunicates and »oic, 36 
Victor Emanuel, 494, 640; de- Portsmouth, Duchess of, iii. 353 
dared infallible, £5. Portugal, early history, i. 65; 


Pizarro, Francisco, ii. 137 
** Placards ” (edicts of Charles V.), 
ii. 343 

Platoff, V. 321 
Plessis, Praslin du, iii. 283 
Plombieres, programme of, v. 486 
Podiebrad, George, defeats Albert 
of Bohemia, i. 37 ; Regent of 


under Emanuel I. and John III., 
ii. 405 ; claimants to the crown 
on death of Sebastian, 407 ; con- 
quered by Philip II., 408; re- 
volts from Spain, iii. 243 ; colo- 
nies, iv. 20; treaties for dividing, 
V, 251 ; conquered by the French, 
253-258 


Bohemia, 39 ; accused of poison- Portuguese, discoveries of, in 
ing Ladislaus Posthumus, 91 ; India and Brazil, i. 315 ; con- 

eleeted King of Bohemia, 93 ; quests of the, ii. 137, 138 

liberates Frederick III., 93; Potemkin, Prince, iv, 232 sqq., 243, 
imprisons the Papal legate, 198 ; 253 sg., 280 

deposed by Paul II., ib.\ invades Potocki, iii. 319 sqq. 

Austria, 199 ; alliance with Casi- — , Felix, iv. 488 sqq. 


mir, 201 ; death, ib, 
Poisehwitz, Armistice, v. 331 
Poissy, Conference at, ii, 273 


— , Ignatius, iv, 485, 495 sqq. 
Potter, De, v. 406 sq. 

Power, balance of, iv. 13 


Poland, early history, i. 37 state Pradt, De, v. 313 
under John Casimir IL, iii. 313 Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis, 
sq. ; war of succession, 63 ; de- i. 379 ; Austrian, iv. 56 
scribed by Fredeiick II., 64 ; Prague, Peace of, iii. 227 ; v. 533 
state of, 198 ; partition of, pre- Pra^erie, la, i. 76 
dieted, 199 ; obtains a Russian Pressburg, treaty of, i. 205 
Constitution, 202 ; anarchy, 205 ; — , Peace of, v. 202 
entered by the Austrians and Pretender, attempted descent, iii. 
Prussians, 209 ; partition of, de- 471 ; in 1715, 487 ; iv. 43 ; in 
termined, 210 ,* treaty for division 1 745, 127 

of, 212 sq.; new Constitution, Prices, sudden rise of, ii. 143 
214 ; second partition, 485 sqq. ; Prie, Madame de, iv. 55 
insurrection, 486 ; Constitution Prierias, Silvester, i. 392 
of May 3rd, 488 ; fresh insurrec- Printing, effects of, i. 384 
tion, 495 ; third partition, 501 ; Pritchard, Mr., v. 422 
declared re-established, iv, 313 ; Privilege Union, Aragonese, i. 64 
insurrection, 410 ; a Russian Prokop, the Great and the Little, 


province, 411; insurrection, v. 
509 ; Russian cruelties in, 515 
Poles, their learning and tolerance, 
ii. 391 

Pole, Cardinal Reginald, ii. 87, 
222 sq., 235 


i. 36 

Pronundamentos, v. 429 
Propaganda, the, iii. 36 
Protestants," origin of the name, 

ii. , 39 ; object to Council of Trent, 
118 ; dmaions among, 290 


Q uadruple Alliance, iv. 50, 

125 

Quanta Cura, Encyclic, v. 501 
Quartians, iii. 319, 323 
Quesnay, iv. 308 
Qnesnel, iii. 486 ; iv, 36 sq, 
Quietists, iv. 37 
Qniroga, Col., v. 371 
Quosdanovich, General, v. 47 

R ABAUT ST. ETIENNE, iv. 
383, 444, 456 

Radetzki, Marshal, v. 448 sq., 451 
sq., 455 

Radom, Confederation of, iv. 201 
Radzejowski, Jerome, iii. 315, 318 
Kadziejowski, Cardinal-Primate, 
t iii. 503 sqq. 

1 Radzivill, Prince, ii. 390 ; iii. 315, 

I 319 

I — , Charles Stanisla;;s,iii 508 ; iv, 
i 202 sqq. 

! Raglan, Lord, v. 476 
I Ragoezi, George, iii. 327, 328, 379 
I Ragoezy, Francis, iii, 460, 464 
Ragotsky, attacks Austria, iii. 259 
I — , Joseph, iv. 78 
' Rainer, Archduke, v. 382, 448 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, iii. 6, 61 
Ramus, ii. 275 ; massacred, 331 
Rapia, iii. 416 
Raspail, v. 437, 439, 461 
Rastadt, Peace of, iii. 484 
— , Congress of, v. 79, 100 sq. 
Ratazzi, v. 502, &e. 

Ratisbon, meeting of anti-refor- 
mers at, ii. 12; Diet, 97, 152; 
Coaference'at, 151 ; Diet of, com- 
plement to the Peace of West- 
phalia, iii. 301 
Ravaillac, iii. 89 
Raynal, Abb^, iv. 141, 317 sq. 
Reason, worship of, iv. 458 
Recamier, Madame, v. 4 
Reding, Aloys, v. 161 
Red Republic, v. 437 
Reformation in Germany, i. 390 
sq. ; in Switzerland, 405 ; politi- 
cal character of the, ii, 19 ; op- 
position to, 20; causes of its 
success in Germany, 127 ; in 
Switzerland, 128 ; its political 
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effects, 131; essentially Teutonic, 
132 ; ^ in England, ib. ; in the 
Romish Church, 133 ; gromug 
podtical character, 253 ; in 
France, 254, 255 ; in Spain, 263 ; 
consequenees of, iv. 9, 30 
ISeformi^erein, V. 508 
Megale, the, iii. 416 
Regnier, Q-eneral, V. 208 
Rehnskiold, General, iii, 511 sqq. 
Reich enbach, negotiations of, iv. 

250 ; Con^'ention of, 251 
Reiclis-Kammer Gericht, or Su- 
preme Tribunal of the Empire, 
i. 269 

Reiehstadt, Duke of. (See Napo- 
leon II.) 

Reign of Terror, iy. 453 
lieis .Effmdi, what, i. 14 
Eektzionit Venetian, i, 46 
Religious Peacej ii. 231 
Iimni}Witrmit&, iii. 110 
Renaudie,,La, ii. 260 
Renault de Nerers, iii. 110 
Renault Gecile, iv. 476 
Rendsborg, Convention of, iii, 
398 ,, 

Rene d’ Anjou, i. 55, 57 
— IL, Duke of I/orraine, i. 151 ; 

recovers Nanci, 155 sq. 

Renee, consort of Hercules II. of 
Ferrara, i. 493 

Bepuin, Prince, iv. 200 sqq., 244, 
253 s<i., 499 v, 101 
Requesens, Don Louis de, ii. 315 ; 
governor of the Netherlands, 
377 ; his fleet defeated, 378; 
death, 381 

Beser’V'ation, right of, i. 43 ; eccle- 
siastical, ii. 231 

Retn, Cardinal de, coadjutor, iii. 
279 ; bargains for a Cardinars 
hat, 284 ; obtains it, 288 ; arrested 
ami banished, 289 
Reventlow, Count, v. 460 
Revolution, French, cause and 
character of, iv. 297; state of 
France before, 305 sq, ; influ- 
ence of literature, 309 sqq, ; 
of Rousseau, 324 sqq. ; com- 
jjiired with English Kevohi- 
tion, 337 ; Xatioiiul Assembly, 
340 ; oath in Tennis Court, 341 ; 
union of the orders, 342 ; Con* 
stduent Assembly, 350 ; debates, 
352 ; abolishes privileges, &c., 
353 ; its laboura, 354 ; transferred 
to Paris, 360 ; Committee of Con- 
stitution, 363 ; Act of the Con- 
stitution, ;580; closed, J181; Legis- 
lative Assembly, 382 ; decree 
against the Princes, 384 ; insur- 
rection of June 20th, 1792, 3S9 ; 
of August iOth, 400 sq. ; mas- 
sacres of September, 408 sqq.; the 
Cotirenfion^ 413 sqq. ; abolishes 
royalty, 415; condemns the King 1 
to death, 421 sq. ; insolent i 
" decrees, 425 ; arre.sts the Boui*- i 
boas, 439 ; Commission of Twel ve, ; 
440 ; Central Club, 442 ; Reign j 
of Terror, 453; the chemises 
rouges, 476 ; 9t h Thermidor, 478 ; 
Convention closed, v. 26 ; state 
of France, ib, ; Councils of Five 
Hundred and Ancients, 22 ; 
altered, 70 ; turned oat by Bona- 
parte, 127 sq. 

Eeuchliii, i. 386, 392 
Rewbei, V. 25 sq., 66 sqq., 77, 96, 
110, 116 

Rhe, Isle of, expedition, to, iii. 176 


RHINE 

Rhine, Electoral Union of the, i. 
369 

Rhode of Konigsberg, iv. 10 
Rhodes, Knights of, i. 434; re- 
duced by Solyman I., 435 ; retire 
to Malta, zb. 

Riario, Jerome, i. 115 
Ribeiro, Pinto, iii. 242 
Ricci, the Jesmt, iii 35 
— , General of the Jesuits, iv. 263, 
265, 267 

— , Scipio, Bishop of Pistoia,iv. 248 
Richelieu, Cardinal, account of, 

iii. 96; appears in the States- 
Geueral, 97 ; Fh'st Almoner, 99; 
Secretary of State, ib. ; different 
views of his conduct, 100 ; follows 
Mary de’ Medici in her exile, 
106 ; a spy upon her, 107 ; be- 
comes Cardinal, 159; prime 
mimster, 160 ; anti-Austrian 
policy, 161 ; arranges the mar- 
riage of Henrietta, zb, ; seizes 
the Valteline, 163 ; borrows Eng- 
lish vessels, 167 ; makes peace 
with the Hugonots, 170 ; opposed 
by the Cathoiics, 171 ; summons 
an Assembly of Notables, ib. ; 
dexterous policy, 172 ; conspiracy 
against him, 173; belief in judi- 
cial astrology, 174 ; destroys all 
castles, 174 ; appointed Admiral, 
id. ; besieges La Rochelle, 178; 
his liberality, 180 ; treaty with 
Sweden, 192 ; reduces the Hugo- 
nots, 196 ; invades Italy as 
generalissimo, 197 ; intrigues 
against him, 198 ; German policy, 
204 ; schemes against the Em- 
peror, 223 ; plans to extend the 
French frontier, ib . ; establishes 
the Parliament of Anstrasia, ib. ; 
treaty with the Dutch, 225 ; 
with the Swedes, ib.; negotia- 
tions with England, 238; con- 
nection with theCovenanters,f5.; 
machinations against Charles 
I., id. ; interference in Spain, 
239; plot of Cinq Mars and 
others, 218; journey to Paris, 

50 ; death and character, 251 ; 
domestic policy, 298 sq.; opinions 
respecting, 299 ; Testainent poli- 
tique, 310 

— , Duke of, iii. 269 
— , hlarshal, Duke of, iv. 148 sqq., 
159 sqq. 

— , Duke of, T. 368 sqq. 

Richemont, Constable, !. 123 
Ridolfi, ii. 317 sq. 

Riego, Colonel, V. 371 sqq. 

Rieux, Marshal de, i. 170 
Rincon, ii. 89, 104 
Ripaille, Convent of, i. 378 
Ripperda, Baron, iv. 55, 57 
Rivers, Earl, executed, i. 138 
Roberjot, v. 101, 114 
Robespierre, in the Constituent, 

iv. 351 ; opposes a Republic, 376; 
self-denying ordinance, 381 ; ac- 
cused, 386; struggle with the 
Girondists, 389 ; address to the 
Assembly, 395 ; aims to become 
Dictator, 397; joins the Com- 
znune, 404 ; proposes a National 
Convention, 405 ; invokes the 
Reign of Blood, 406 ; share in the 
massacres, 411 ; Parisian deputy, 
414 ; speech against Louis XVI,, 
419 ; opposes an appeal to the 
people, 421 ; organizes the over- 
throw of the Gironde, 441-; con- 


ROVERE 

stitutioaal labours, 447 ; enters 
the Committee of Public Wel- 
fare, 450 ; reforms the Criminal 
Tribunal, 462 ; denounces the 
Atheists, 459 ; proposes a Com- 
mittee of Justice,” 469 ; defends 
himself against the charge of 
pioderantistne, 470 ; speech 
against Danton, 471 ; decrees a 
Supreme Being, 473 ; his law of 
22ad Prairialy 474 ; breaks with 
the Committee of Public Welfare, 
475 ; plots against him, 477 ; 
speech in the Convention, 479 ; 
ai'rested, ib. ; attempts an insur- 
rection, 481 ; wounded, id. ; 
executed, 482 ; character, id. 
Robespierre, Augustine, iv. 462, 
480,481 

Rochambeau, Marshal, iv. 384 sqq. 
Rochelle, la, pinvileges gi’antedby 
Louis XL to, 1 . 144 ; Hugonots 
at, ii. 388 ; siege (1573), 389 Sfu, 
(1628), iii. 178 

Rockingham, Marquis, iv. 285 
Rodney, Admiral, iv. 168, 277, 284 
Rodolph of HabsW’g, i. 31 
—,11,, Emperor, ii. 386; mediates 
in the Netherlands, 419 ; his 
character, iii. 12 sq. ; persecutes 
the Protestants, 13 ; war with 
the Turks, 20 ; transactions with 
Sigismund of Transylvania, 23 ; 
peace with the Turks, 24 ; ad- 
diction to astronomy, 78 ; de- 
clared insane, id. ; coerced by his 
brother Matthias, t5. ; is.sues the 
Mnjestilts Brief, 80 ; conduct in 
the que.stion of Jiilich, 83 sq. ; 
wretched administration, 113; 
coerced at Prague, 114 ; deposed, 
ib. ; death, 115 

Roe, Sir Thomas, iii. 34, 139, 258 
Roger du Nord, V. 464 
Rohan, Cardinal de, iv. 215, 289 
— Duke de, iii. 159 sq., 165, 196 
Roland, iv. 385, 388, 404, 410, 456 
— , Madame, iv. 385, 456 
Rollin, Ledru, v. 432 sqq., 461 
Romagna, boundaries of, i. 41 ; re- 
volts from the Pope, v. 493 
Romana, Marquis de la, v. 239, 
245, 271 

Romans, King of the, i. 24 
Roman Catholic Church, reaction 
in favour of, iii. 27 
Roman Emperor, title revived in 
Charlemagne, i. 22 
Romanoff, House of, iii. 155 
Romanzoff, iv. 206 
Rome, last imperial coronation at, 
i. 32 ; threatened by the Turks, 
83; League of, 436; taken by 
Bourbon, 484; decline of its 
prosperity, ii. 136 ; insui’rection 
at, V. 82 ; Republic, 84 ; entered 
by the &c., 120 ; 

seized by Napoleon, 289 ; de- 
clared the second city of the 
French Empire, ih.\ Kizig of, 
311 ; a Republic, 457 ; captured 
and occupied by the French, 
458 ; captured by Italians, 540 
Romorantin, Edict of, ii. 261 
Roncaglia, Diet of, iv. IT 
Rooke, Admiral, iii. 434, 458, 463 
Roskild, treaty of, iii. 333 
Rossi, Count, v. 457 sq. 

Rostoptchin, Count, v. 316 
Rossignol, iv. 460 
JRota Bomintt, i. 43 
Rovere, Julian della, i. 109, 251 ; 
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ROTERE 

becomes Po})e, 252. {See Julius 
II.) 

Routine, Marquis, tie la, iv. 41iJI 
liousseau, J. J., iv. 257> 311, 318 
sq. ; hw Cunfrat Social, 32U sqq. 
Eoxoiuiia, ii. 312 i 

Rucellai, Abbe, iit. lOS 
llueil. Peace of, iii, 2'Sl 
Buiibi, v.it.3, lui : 

Kuffo, Canlinul , v. 120, 207 
Rtimbobl, tsir U., v. 172 
Rupert, Prince, iii. 237 
Russell, EtU’l, 'S. r»12, 310 sqq. 
Russell, Athairal, iii. 432, 433 
Rnssiu, English commerce with, 

iii. .52; as a European Power, 
330 ; iv. 17 ; gains of, tit Congress 
of Tieima, v. 351 ; repudiates ’ 
Treaty of 1353, 549 t 

R«sst>Turkish War, 1809-12, v. 302 
Ruvigni, iii. 374 i 

Buv Gomez, ii. 45.3 ! 

Euyter, De, iii. 294, 337 sqq., 373 
Ryhove ii. 424 
Rymenants, battle, ii. 422 
Ryswick, Peace of, iii. 438; its 
effects, 439 

Rzewuski, iv, 488, 490 


S AAVEDRA, Don Francisco, v. 
94 . y 

Sachs, Hans, i. 398 
Sackville, Lord George, iv. 187 
Sacrammfaries, i. 407 ; ii. 41 
Sadolet, Bishop of Carpentras, ii. 
121 

Sailoleto, Jacopo, i. 333 
Saez, Victor, v. 378 
Sahim Gherai, iv. 232 
Sahn, what, i. 7 

St. Arnaud, Marshal, v. 466, 477 
St. Oyr, Gouvion, General, v. 85. 

171, 274, 315, 336 
St Cyram, iv. 34 
St. Fran(,‘ois de Sales, iii. 27 
St, Genevi^fve, relics of, burnt, iv. 
459 

St. George, Chevalier de, iv. 119, 
yy 127 

St. George, Chamber of, ii. 142 
St. Germain, Peace of, ii. 304 
St. Huruge, iv, 390 
St. lago. Order of, i. 64 
S. Ildefonso, treaties of, t. 50, 136, 
note 

St, John, iii. 475 

, Knights of, i. 82 ; v. 95 sqq., 

152 

, ^ Besieged by Solyman 

I. at Rhodes, i. 435 ; presented 
with Malta and Gozzo by 
Charles V., ii. 37, ,309 ; over- 
thrown by Napoleon, v, 97 
St, Jnst, iv, 419, 449, 454,467 sqq., 
477 sqq. , V, 9 

St. Maur des Fosses, treaty of, i. 
129 

St. Petershnrg, founded, iii. 513 
— Convention of, iv, 211 
St. Pierre, Ahb^ de, iv. 311 
St. Pol, Constable, i. 130 ; be- 
headed, i. 151 

, Count de, i, 500 

St. Priest, Count, v. 94 
St. Simmism, v. 432 
St. Stephen, crown of, ii. 28 
St. Vincent, Lord, v. 78 
Salamanca, Concord of, i. 262 
Salc^de, conspiracy, ii. 412 
Saiicetti, iv, 461, 462 ; v. 40 
Salm, Nicholas von, ii. 31 


SALMERON 

Salraeron, the Jesuit, iii. 23 ■ 1 

Salzraanii, iv. 507 
Samson, Bimnhardin, i. 406 I 

Sand, German student, v. 384 | 

Sanfedistii plot Italian unity, v. 

379 ■' . 1 

Sandjak, what, i. 15 i 

Saiiduiniers, Confederation of, iii. . 

5U6 ; renewed, 519 < 

San Gallo, Blurquis, v. 58, 65, 105 , 
San Marino, Repuldic of, v. 55 
Sun Roque, lines of, iv. 6u 
San Sacrameuto, iv, 260 
Sfiiifi-mlottes, iv. 440 
Santa Cohnna, Viceroy of Cata- 
lonia, iii. 239 Sfj. 

Sant’f Junta, or Holy League in 
Spain, i. 408 ; depose the Regent 
Adrian, 409 

Santerre, iv. 391, 398, 400, 423 
Sapioha, Polish noble, iii. 504 
Saporogne Cossacks, iii. 517 
Saragossa, siege of, v. 294 
Saratoga, Capitulation of, iv. 273 
Sardinia, Kingdom of, iv. 52; sues 
for peace, v. 35 ; sends an army 
to the Crimea, 478 
Sarpi, Fra Paolo, ii. 179, note ; per- 
suades the Venetians toreeognize 
Henry IV. , 470 ; his anti-papal 
tenets, iii. 74 
Sarsfeld, General, v. 425 
Safpre 3Iimpp6e, ii. 484 
Sauiuarez, Admiral, v. 245 
Saunders, the Jesuit, iii. 31 
Sauvigny, Berthier de, murdered, 
iv, 349 

Savary, Duke of Rovigo, intrigues 
in Spain, V. 262 sqq, 

Savonarola, head of the Florentine 
Republic, i. 211 ; overthrows 
Peter de’ Medici, 212 ; reorgan- 
izes the Florentine Republic, 
221 ; interview with Charles 
Vni., 222; contest with the 
Pope, 228, 230 ; challenged to 
the fire, 230 ; arrested, 232 ; 
hanged, 233 ; character and 
doctrine, 234 

Savoy, made a duchy, i. 55 ; oc- 
cupied by the French, iv. 417; 
ceded to France, v. 496 
Saxe, Marshal, iv. 123 sqq. 

— Teschen, Duke of, iv. 395 
Saxon Blood Order,” iii. 231 " 

Saxony, different Houses of, i. 25 ; 
Albertine becomes Protestant, ii. 
96 ; religious disputes in, iii. S4 ; 
a Kingdom, v. 226 ; Prussian 
treatment of, v. 533 
Scanderbeg, i. 22, 99, 105 
Scarron, iii. 412 
Sceaux, banquet at, iv. 440 
Schariihorst, General, v. 324, 330 
Schartlin of Burtenbach, ii. 156 sq., 
206 

Schaumburg, Silvester von, i. 398 
Scheldt, the, closed, iii. 270; dis- 
putes about, iv. 225 
Schenek, Cohmel, ii. 450 
Scheremotoff, Marshal, iii. 501, 
518 sqq, 

Scherer, General, v. 11, 29, 33, 70, 
112, 114 

Schill, Major, v. 287 
Schiller, iv. 507 

Schimmelpenninck, M., v. 151, 164 
Schinner, Bishop of Sion, i. 285 
Schleswiek-Holstein Question, v. 
442; Treaty 1852, 469 ; attacked 
by the Germans, 51 7 ; ceded, 523 
Schliek, Count, iii. 459 


SICKENGEN 

Sclmlastie Philosophy, i. 354 
Hchomberg, Mar.-hiil, iii. 176,271, 

Schbalirunn, P&ive of, v. 2S3 
Schouen, Von, v. 399 sqq. 
Schuhmaelu- 1 % Peter, iii. 395, .393 
Schulenhnrg, Baron, iii. sqq. ; 

iv. lbt>, 13t(s.qq. 

S<“hw,irzeaberg, I’rince, v, 192, 
260, 325, 332, 364 
Schweilt, Conveutbin, iii. 520 
>Schwerin, Mar>haf, iv. 92, 93), 158 
Scotland, persecutions in, i. 12:; ; 
Fivnch and English juirtics in, 
ii. 196 

Sealtetns, iii. 123, note, 127 
SeaJeddin, iii. 19 21 
Sebsistian of Portugal, ii. 221, 405 ; 

expedition to Morocco, 406 
Seba.stittiii, Colonel, v. 165, 295 sq. 
Seckendorf, Count, iv. 79, 105, 123 
Sections, Parisian, iv. Jidti 
Sfcgaier, Aclvociite-General, iv. 259 
Segur, Count de, iv. 273 
Seigneur, title of, iv. 368 
Selim I., conquers Egypt, i. 6, 361 ; 
death, 365 

— II., Sultan, expedition against 
Cyprus, ii. 313; death, 315; effect 
of Ms wars, iii. 56 

— III., Sultan, V. 103 ; breach 
with Russia, 241 ; deposed, 2l3 

Seni, iii. 219 
Senlis, truce of, i. 176 
Sens, massacre at, ii. 281 
Sepulveda, Colonel, v. 377 
Serfs, Russian, emancipated, v, 
510 

Sergent, iv, 325, 412, v. 5 
Serra, Anthony, iii. 41 
Serrano, Marshal, v, 431 ; Regent, 
542 

Serrurier, Marshal, v. 34 sq., 115, 

"■•■127 v , 

Servan, iv. 404 

Servia, a Turkish province, i. 94 
Servetns, burnt, ii. 255 
Seven Towers,” the, iii. 56 
Seven Tears’ War, iv, 142 
Sibrza, Francis, i. 51 ; marries the 
daughter of the Duke of Milan, 
52 ; obtains Milan, 55 ; death, 
106 

Erancesco Maria, i. 422 ; 

Milan, 4 19 ; reinstated 
treaty with Charles V., 
dear^ 68 

Gal Maria, i. 107 ; his 
vices, 169; a.ssa.ssiuated, 310 
— , John Galeazzo, i. 110, 1X4 
— , Ludovico, il Moro, i. llU; seizes 
the Government of Milan, 
183 ; invites Charles VIII, into 
Italy, 184 ; become.s Duke of 
Milan, 210 ; flight, 2 lu ; capture, 
241 ; confined at Loches, id. 

— , Maximilian, profluiined Duke 
of Milan, i. 3u5 ; driven out, 334 ; 
abdicates in favour of Francis 1., 
348 

S/iei/c-ul- Islam, i. 15 
Shelburne, Lord, iv. 285, 286, 289 
Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, iii. 466, 470 
Siawnseh, Pasha, iii. 387 sq. 
Sibylla of Clt;Ye.s, ii. 89 
— .wife of John Frederick of 
Saxony, ii. Iti6 

Sicily, Kingdom of, i. 61 ; Consti- 
tution of, iv. 512; revolution in, 

v. 380 ; Garibaldi in, 496 
Sickengen, Franz von, i. 398 sqq., 

413 ; ii. 7- sq. 
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SIDNEY 

Sidney, Sir P., ii, 441 sq. 

Sienese, the, devastated by Cosmo 
de Medici, ii. 227 
Sievers, iv, 494 

Sieyds, Abbe, iv. 296, 341, 361, 
364 ; V. 2.5, 69, 102, 116, 126, 129 
Sigisminid, Era])eror of Germany, 
English protest against, his 
authority, i. 23 

— of Tyrol, i. 135 

— I. of Poliiurl, i. 353 ; ii. IS, 28 

— II. of Poland, death, ii. 390 

— III. of Poland, hi. 16, 120, 128, 
137, 14b, 152 sq., 230 

Sik‘.siau War, Second, iv. 123 
Silvio Ptdlieo, v. 382 
Simonefta, Cieeco, i. 110 
Simpson, General, v. 478 
Sinau Pasha, iii. 19 sq, 

SiiK’hiir, Mujfjr, iv. 108 
Siuiavin, Adiniral, v. 24.3, 252,272 
Bipahis, or Spahis, i. 7 
Sisiova, Peace of, iv. 251 
Sitvatorok, Peace of, iii. 24 
** Sixteen,” Council of, ii, 414, 458, 
464, 470, 474 sq. 

Sixtu.s IV., Pope, i. 109 ; nepotism, 
ib. ; league with Ferdinand of 
Naples, 110; decisions against 
the Medici, 111 ; places Florence 
under an interdict, 113 ; excites 
an insurrection at Genoa, ib. ; 
his proceedings in Switzerland, 
ib. ; league with Venice, 115 ; 
pardons the Florentines, 115; 
league with Milan, 116; avarice 
and umbition, 178; death, 1 79 
Sixtus T., Pope, ii. 445; his plans 
and character, ib.; behaviour 
towards Queen Elizabeth, (h.; 
treaty with Philip II„ 446; ex- 
coiniiiunicates Henry *of Navarre 
and Cunde,, 456 ; refuses to aid 
the League, 75,; cites Henry III. 
to Rome for the murtler of Guise, 
465 ; ssinetion.s his assas.siuation, 
46*8 ; death, 473 
Blaw.ita, William, iii. 18 sq. 
Slobosia, armistice, v. 213 
Smalkald, League of, ii. 48; Ar- 
ticles of, 77 ; League of, pre- 
pares to oppose Charles V., 155 
Bixialkaldie war, ii, 156 
Smith, Captain, the true founder 
of the lirst English settlement 
izx America, iv. 24 
Smith, Sir Sidnev, iv. 402 ; v. 124, 
125, 148, ISO, 252 
— , Sj^ncer, v. 172 
Sohies’ki, John, King of Poland, 
iii, 3s84 ; relieves Vienna, id. ; 
captures Gran, 3S5 ; death, 389 
, .T.uio.es, iii. 507 ■ 
v. 432 

So.lerini, Gonfalonier of Florence, 

i, 306 ; dcftosed, 3U7 
S<'>issons, Congresv; at, iv. 59 

Solyman L, Sultan, accession, i. 
431 ; %var with Hungary, 132 ; 
take.s Belgrade, 433; takes 
llhodes, 4:''.5 ; invades Hungary, 

ii. 22; cniters Buda, 26; again, 
30; before Vienna, ib. ; his pre- 
tensions, o2 ; relations %Yith 
Francis I., 55; agaizi invades 
Hungary, 56 ; besieges Giiiis, 
57 ; retreats, ib. ; projects an 
invasion of Italy, 81; attacks 
the Venetians, 89 ; war vdth 
Ferdinand, 102; takes possession 
of Buda, ib., 203; |iungariuu 


SOLYMAN 


war, 215 ; w'ar with Emperor 
Ferdinand, 288; attacks the 
Knights of St, John, 309; war 
with Hungary, 311 ; death, ib. 

Solyman II., Sultan, iii. 388; 
death, 389 

Sombreuil, Madlle., iv. 409 

Somerset, Duke of, protector, ii. 
173 


Sonderbund, Swiss, v. 443 
Sophia of Russia, sister of Peter, 

iii. 492 

— Amelia of Denmark, iii. 394 
Sorboune, bigotry of the, iv. 326 
Sorel, Agnes, i. 74 

Soubise, iii. 165, 167 
— , Prince of, iv. 156, 158, IfiO, 178 
Soult, Marshal, in Switzerland, 
v. 118 ; in the Abruzzi, 137 ; in 
the “Army of England,” 171; 
German campaign, 1805, 189 sq,; 
Prussian campaign, 1806, 219 
sq.; Russian campaign, 1807, 
226 sq.; in Spain, 1808, 274 sqq., 
294 sq. ; 1813, 339, 345 ; at Tou- 
louse, ib. ; at Waterloo, 358 ; 
minister, 414, 419, 422 
Sourdis, Cardinal de,4ii. 171 
Sovereignty of the People, doc-' 
trine, ii. 431 

Spain, early state of, i. 59 ; retro- 
gression of, ii. 136 ; colonial 
settlements, 139 ; their efieets, 
ib.; trade of, 140; short-lived 
prosperity of, 141 ; estimation of 
in reign of Philip IL, 254; 
heresy in, iii. 32 ; causes of 
decline, 36; financial system, 
40; towns of, 49 ; first and 
second Treaties of Partition, 
4*15 ; regency, 448 ; state of, at 
the Peace of Westphalia, iv. 12; 
colonies, 20 ; accepts a Constitu- 
tion from Napoleon, v. 268; 

I rising against the French, 269 ; 
Constitution of 1812, 389 ; Miu- 
tttto Heal, 424 ; Carlist insurrec- 
tion, ib. ; Moderados and Frogres- 
szstas, 430 sqq, 

Spaiatinns, i. 393, 402 
“ Spanish Fury,” the, ii. 382 

— Succession, question of the, iii. 

442 . 


I Spener, Ph, Jacob, iv, 32 
; Spencer, Earl, v. 11 
I Spinola, Ambrose, iii. 68 sqq.; 117, 
13U sqq.; 181, 197 

Spires, Diet of, ii. 21, 38, 112 ; cap- 
tured, V. 12 

S(iuillaci, IMarquis, iv, 264 
Staaps, Frederick, v. 285 
Stiiel, IBaron de, v. 17 
— , Madame de, iv. 399, 303, 326, 


Stahremberg, Count, iii. 380 sqq., 
460 sqq. 

Stair, Earl of, iv, 115 sq. 

Stanhope, General, iii. 471» 475 

— , Lord, iv. 44, 45, 50 

— ; Colonel, v. 390 
i Stanislaus Lesczinski, elected 
King of Poland, iii. 508; flies 
from Warsaw, ib.; crowned, 609 ; 
retires into Pomerania, 519; at 
Bender, 521 ; attempts to re- 
gain the crown, iv. 62, 65 ; flight, 
ib . ; deserted by France, 66 ; 
abdicates, 70 

— Poniatowski, elected King of 
Poland, iv. 197 ; declares against 
the dissidents, 301 ; attempt to 
carry him off, 311 ; treaty of 


SWITZERLAND 

cession to the three Powers, 
214; interview with Catherine 
' at Kaniev, 234 ; subserviency to 
Catherine, iv. 485,489 ; writes to 
King of Prussia, 490 ; treachery, 
491; degraded, 497 ; abdicates, 
501 

Stanley, Sir Wm., ii. 442 
Stansfeld, Mr., v. 485 
States-General, Dutch, their Con- 
stitution, iii. Ill; conduct in the 
English Revolution, 292; in- 
ternal disputes, ib. ; Stadholder- 
sMp abolished, 293; war with 
England, 294 sq ; treaty, 295 ; al- 
liances against England, 347 ; 
deprecate Louis’s wrath, 362 ; 
recognize Philip of Spain, 450 
— ^“(French), at Blois, ii. 461; in 
1614, iii. 96 
Stein, y. 286, 323 
Steinau, Marshal, iii. 503 sqq. 
Steinmetz, General, v. 544 
Sten Stare, iii, 141 sqq. 

Stenbock, Marshal, iii. 319, 322, 
336, 504, 520 

Stephen, Thomas, King of Bosnia, 
i. 94 

Steyer, Armistice, r. 135 
Stockholm, treaty of, iii. 360 
Stofllet, iv. 433 ; v. 21 sq. 

Stolberg, Count, iv. 607 
Stolbova, Peace of, iii. 155, 324 
Storch, founder of the Anabap- 
tists, ii. 4 

Strahan, Sir R., v. 100 
Stralsund, siege of, iii, 189 - 
Strasburg, seized by Louis XIV., 

iii, 406 

Strelitzes, iii. 492 sqq. 

Stidekland, Walter, iii. 292 sq. 
Strozzi, Pietro, ii. 227, 244 sqq. 

— , Philip, ii. 411 
Scruensee, iv. 239 sqq. 

Stuart, General, v. 208, 289 
Stuart d’Aubigny, i. 220 sqq. 
Stukely, Thos.. ii. 406 sqq. 

Suabiau League, i. 206; ii. 13, 17 
Suarez, the Jesuit, his Defense de 
laFoi, iii. 30 
Sublime Porte, i. 12 
Sachet, Marshal, v. 131, 295, 298 
Suffren, Bailli de, iv. 284 
Sully, iii, 44, 48, 55, 67, 86, 91, 93 
Sultan, prerogatives of, i.ll ; title, 
when first assumed, ib. 

Suresiie, Conference of, ii. 479 
Surrey, Earl of, invades France, 
i.'42T' 

Suspects, loi des, iv, 454 
Suvarof, General, iv, 232 sqq.; 

244, 253, 499 sqq. ; V. 114 sqq. 
Swan te, Sture, iii. 141 
Sweden, history of, iii, 140 sq.; Re- 
formation introduced into, 146 ; 

. the crown made hereditary, 149 ; 
treaty with France, 226; joins 
the Triple Alliance, 352 ; revolu- 
I tion in, 395 ; war with Prussia, 
396; revolution, 403; revolution 
<1719), 631 ; position in Europe, 

iv. 16; revolution, 107 ; alliance 
with Turkey, 108; war with Rus- 
sia, 110 

“ Swede’s Stone,” the, iii. 212 
Switzerland, early history, i. 33 
sqq. ; perpetual alliance with 
France, 152 ; seizes the Valte- 
line, Locarno, and Chiavenaa, 
306; Swiss infantry, 330; at- 
tacked by the French Republic, 
V. 86 ; state of, 86 
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SZEGEDm 

Szcgedin, Peace of, i. 20 ; brofeea 
by the Christians as soon as con- 
chtded, ib. ; Diet of, i. 94 
Sziilttgyi, i. 92 


T A0DIACOZZO, John, i. 89 
Tallard, Marshal, iii. 460 
Talleyrand, Perigord, Bishop of 
Autuii, iv* 294 ; Joins the Tiers 
Etat^ZXZ ; officiates at the Fede- i 
ration, 367 ; tabes the oath to 
the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, 369; in London, 425; 
adulation of Bonaparte, v. 80 ; 
American dmiceur, 92 ; ministry, 
131; marriage, 155; Prince of 
Benevento, 210 ; prime minister 
of Louis XYIII., 365; super- 
seded, 368 

Tallien, iv. 408, 462, 474 qq.; v. 
21, 33 

Talon, Omer, iii. 279, 423 sq. 
Tanucci, Marquis, iv. 511 sq. 
Targowitz, Confederation of, iv. 

490 sqq. ! 

Tavannes, Marshal, ii. 302 sqq. 
Tavora, Marquis, iv. 183 
Tauroggen, Capitulation of, v. 
323 

Tchendereli, i. 7 
Tekeli, Emmerich, iii. 883 sqq. 
Teraesvar, conquered by the Turks, 
ii. 216 

Temple, Sir William, iii, 352 
Tencm, Cardinal, iv. 119, 162 
Terouenne, destruction of, ii. 221 
Terrai, Abbe, iv. 267, 269 
Terreur Blanche, the, v. 6 
Terzka, Count, iii. 215 sqq. 
Teschen, Peace of, iv, 221 
Tess4, Marshal, iii. 465 sq. 

Tetzel, John, i. 390 sqq. 

Teutonic Order, i. 25 ; ii. 17 ; iii. 
454 

Thamas Kouli Khan, iv. 76, 503 
Theatines, fotmded, ii, 133 
Thebes, a duchy, i. 81 
Theot, Catherine, iv. 477 
Thessalonica, conquered by the 
Turks, i. 17 
Theuerdank, i. 367 
Thiers, BI., during the Ordinances 
, of J uly, 1830, V, 397 ; minister 
for foreign affairs, and President 
of the Council, 416 ; prime 
minister, 420 sq. ; dismissed, 
422 ; during Bevolution of 1848, 
433; supports Louis Napoleon, 
463; arrested, 465; President, 
649 

Thirty Years’ War, its horrors, iii, 
233 

Thomas, Greek despot, i. 80 ; flies 
to Rome, 81 
— of GUeta, i, 381 
Thomas of Savoy, Prince of Ca- 
rignano, iii. 250, 265 
Thou, Be, ii. 487 

Thugut, Baron, iv. 220; account 
of, 609 ; policy, 5X0 ; v. 7 sq., 29, 
52 sqq., 91, 102, 114, 133, 167 
Thunot, iv. 345, 452, 479 
Thura, Count, iii. 114 sqq, 
Tichelaar, iii. 366 sq. 

Tiers Etat, iv. 298 sq., 830 
Tilly, Count, iii. 129, 134 sqq., 182 
sqq., 199 

Tilsit, Peace of, v. 229 ; secret arti- 
cles, 231 

Timarti, what, i. 7 
Tippoo Saib, iv. 288 


TITHES 


TASSY * 


Tithes, French, abolished, iv, 364 j 
Toequeville, M., iv. 33S, 335 
Toledo, Peace of, ii. 83 
— , Don Pedro de, ii. 183 
Tolentino, Peace of, v. 54 
Tomory, Archbishop, ii, 25 sq. 
Toplitz, treaty of, v. 332 
TordesiUas, treaty of, i. 322 
Torgau, league of, ii. 20 
Torinassof, Geneml, v. 313 sqq. 
Torquato, Conti, iii. 199 
Torquemada, Grand Inquisitor, 1 

i.l98 

Torres Tedras, v, 297 
Torrington, Earl of, hi. 437 i 
Torstenson, General, iii. 208, 217 ! 
Toulon, occupation of, iv. 460 | 

Tournon, Cardinal, ii. 78, 121, 173 j 
Tours, Council of, i. 289 • i 

Tourviile, Admiral, iii. 432, 434 ' 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, v. 156 | 

Transubstantiation, when estab- ; 

lished, i. 374 j 

Trastamara, House of, i. 60, 190 j 
Travendahl, Peace of, iii. 500 | 

Traun, Marshal, iv. 120 sq. 
Trautmanasdorf, Count, iv. 231, > 
246sq, - ■■■ 

Treaties, ancient, how promul- 
gated, i. 328 

Tredhard, V. 77, 84,91, 101, 116 
Trent, Council of, opened, ii, 125, 
179 ; discussion on the episcopal 
office, 180; transferred to Bo- 
logna, 188 ; reassembled at 
Trent, 204 ; flight of, 209 ; re- 
assembled, 290 ; Cardinal of 
Lorraine appears at, 291 ; re- 
forms of, 292; close of, 298; 
effects of, iii. 26 
Triad, German, v. 469 
Tribunal, French extraordinary 
* criminal, iv. 406 ; Revolutionary, 
434 ; reformed, 462 
Tricolor, origin of, iv. 347 
Triple Alliance (1688), iii. 352; 

(1717), iv, 45 ; (1788), 229 
Trivulzio, Antonio, ii. 121 
— , Marshal, i. 292, 293, 420 
Trochu, Genei-al, v. 547 
Troja, Y. 461 i 

Troile, Gustavns, Archbishop, iii, 
142 sqq. 

Tromp, Admiral, iii. 266, 294, 399 
Troyes, treaty of, i. 67 
Trubetskoi, Marshal, iv. 193, note 
—, Prince, V. 390 i 

Truchsess, Gebhard, Elector of 
Cologne, ii. 14 
— , George, ii. 9, 14 
Tubingen, treaty of, i. 872 
TugendbuTid, the, v. 286 
Tughra, what, i. 13 
Tunis, taken by Charles V., ii. 67 
Turenne, iii. 264, 266, 272 ; part 
in the Fronde, 281 ; defeated by 
Mazarin, 283; reconciles himself 
with Anne of Austria, 285 ; op- 
poses Condd at Paris, 287 ; raises 
the siege of Arras, 291 ; defeats 
Conde at Dunkirk, 299 ; further 
victories, 300; commands in the 
Netherlands, 368; victories on 
the Rhine, 371 ; ravages the Pa- 
latinate, 372 ; killed, ib. 

Turgot, iv. 269, 309, 326 
Turkey Company, iii. 18 
Turkish army, i. 7 ; Empire, in- 
cipient decline, iii. 24 ; extent of, 
under Achmet I., ib. ; revolu- 
tion in, 'iv. 77 ; condition of, v, 
387 sqq. 


Tuscany, Grand-Duchy of, erected, 

ii. 240; revolts to Sardinia, v, 
4.91 

Tycho Brahe, Iii. 78, note, 151 
Tyrcowitz, Confederacy of, iii. 323 
Tyrolese, rising of the, v. 2T9, 
235 . . 


U DINE, negotiations at, v. 73 
Ukraine, the, iii. 315 
TJlenvt, what, i. 16 
Ulrn, treaty of, iii. 128 ; capitula- 
tion of, V. 195 

Ulrica Eleanora, Queen of Sweden, 

iii. 530; treaty with Augustus 
II.> 531 ; transfers the crown to 
her husband, 533 ; death, iv. Ill 
— , Queen of Sweden, iv. 152 
Ulrich, Duke of Wurtemberg, i. 

373 sq, ; ii. 14, 76 
“ Z’nam S'lnctam ” of Boniface 
VIII., i. 374 

Unkiar Skelessi, treaty, v. 420 
Unigenihis, Bull, iii. 486, iv. 37, 154 
Union of Brus.sels,” ii. 419 sqq, ; 
of Utrecht, 425 

— , Council of the (French League), 
ii, 464 

— of England and Scotland, iii. 
471 

United Netherlands, peace ;with 
Spain, iii. 266, 270 
Urban VII., Pope, ii. 474 
— VIII., Pope, founds the Propa- 
ganda College, iii. 36 ; election, 
163 ; negotiations with France, 
170 ; disallows Riirhelieu’s nomi- 
nation as Coadjutor of Trdves, 
227; exertions in favour of Aus- 
tria, 260 ; death, 265 
Urbiiio, Duke of, nephew of Julius 
II., assassinates the Cai'dinal of 
Pavia, i, 294 

Ursins, Des, Princess, iii. 451, 483; 

iv. 39 sqq. 

Utraquists, i, 377 
Utrecht, Peace of, iii. 483 
Uzeda, Duke d’, iii. 109 


V ALDEZ, General, v.413, 425 
Valencia, united to Aragon, 
i. 64 

Valenzuelo, Don Fernando de, iii. 
361, 441 

Valetta, founded, ii. 310 
Valla, Laurentius, i. 335 
Valois, House of, extinguished, ii. 
466 ■ 

— Margaret of, Duchess of Alen- 
^on, i. 464; visits Bladrid, ib.; 
marries Henry II. of Navari’e, 
476 


Vaadamme, General, v. 278, 535 
Van der Noot, iv. 246 sqq. 

Van der Werf, Adrian, ii. 380 
Van Eyck, Flemish painter, i. 71 
Vane, Sir Henry, iii. 293 
Vaanozza, concubine of Pope Alex- 
ander VI., i. 183 
Vargas, Alphonso, ii. 454 
— , Juan de, ii. 363 
Varlet, iv. 441,447 
Vasa, Giistavus, rises against 
Christian II., iii, 144 ; in Dule- 
carlia, ib.; besieges Stockholm, 
145 ; regent of Sweden, ib,; 
King of Norw'ay. (See Gustavus 

Vasco de Gama, i. 315 
Vassy, massacre of, ii, 277 
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VASYAR 


VICTOR 


* ' Vasrar, Peace of, iii, 3S2 
.g Yauhan, iii. 363, 369, 406, 460 
Yauceiles, trace of, ii. 235 
Yandois, persecations of tlie, ii. 

120, 267 ; iii. 2ST, 415' 
Te/m-ffericM, i. 29 
Yeiasco, Spaaisii Constable, ii. 90, 
435 

Yelesr, Marquis de los,iii. 243 sq 
Yenables, Admiinil, iii. 297 
Yeiiaissin. ((.S'ce Avignon.) 
Yeu'iome, Anthony, Dake of, mar- 
ries Jeanne d’Albret, ii. 177 
— , Duke of (iviga of LoaisXIV.), 
iii. 457 sqq ; 468 sqq. 

Venetians, at Constantinople, i. ' 
16 ; early history’, 45 sqq.; Q-reek 
islands held by, 32 ; treaty with 
the Turks, 84 ; war with Turks, 
territory ravaged, 100 ; disputes 
■vvithPopeSixtnsIY.,1 79; attacked 
by Bajazet, 257 ; release their 
subjects from allegiance, 281 ; 
reconciled with Julius II., 283; ; 
Papal ^ower among, 381 ; de- j 
dine of their city, 358 ; place I 
themselves under the protec- i 
tion of France, ii. 90 ; e.ommeree, ' 
143 sq. ; revolution, 470 ; restric- 
tive sy.stein, iii. 36 ; disputes with 
Pope 'Paul Y., 74 ; plot against, 
109 ; peace with the Porte, 382 ; 
another war, 386 ; success in the 
Morea, 387, 390; war with the 
Turks (1715), iv. 47 ; decline of, 
513 ; incur the enmity of France, 
514; dismiss Louis XYIII., v. 
-te 32 ; abandon Yerona to the 
French, 39 ; demonstmtions 
against the French, 59 ; accept 
Bonaparte's terms, t?2 ; extinc- 
tion of the republic, 63 ; republic 
retstored, 449; reduced by the 
Austrians, 459 ; annexed to Pied- 
mont, V. 538 
YercelH, treaty of, i. 224 
Vertiutx besieged, iv. 403; detenus 
at, V. 168 

Verdungus, Peter, iii. 121 
Y ere. Sir Francis, ii. 443 ; iii. 66 sq. 
— , Sir Horace, Hi. 136 
Yergennes, Count, iv. 205, 269 sqq,, 
286 sqq. 

Yergniaud, iv. 382 sqq., 402 sqq., 
422, 443 sqq. 

Vernon, Admiral, iv. 84 
** Veronese Vespers,” v. 60 
Versailles, Peace of (1783), iv. 287; 
banquet at, 356 ; palace stormed, 
358 

Vervins, Peace of, iii. 9 
Veto Liberum^ in Poland, iii. 314 
— in France, iv. 355 
Vie, treaty of, iii. 204 
Vicars of the Empire, i. 28 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy, iii. 197 
XL of Savoy, iii. 407 ; perse- 
cutes the Vaudois, 415 ; joins the 
Grand Alliance, 4J10 ; invades 
Dauphiae, 432 ; collusion with 
France, 436; marries his daugh- 
ter to Philip V. of Spain, 451 ; 
accedes to Grand Alliance, 460 ; 
enters Milan, 468 ; peace with 
France, 482 ; King of Sicily, 483 ; 

. of Sardinia, iv. 52 ; abdicates, 66 

III., death, v. 36 

— Emanuel I., v. 163 ; restored, 
352; abdicates, 382 

II., V, 455 ; reduces Genoa, 

453 ; joins the alliance against 
Russia, 4T8; campaign of 1869, 


489 ; King of Italy, 499; cam- 
paign of 1866, 537 
Victor, Marshal, v. 116, 171, 294, 
391 

Victoria, Queen, v. 440 
Vienna, besieged by Solyman I., 
ii. 31 ; by Mahomet IV., iii. 383 ; 
alliance of, 58 ; second treaty of, 
60 ; third treaty of, 70 ; Congress, 
V. 351 ; distribution of territory 
by, 352 ; treaty of, 355; Peace of, 
523,538 

Vieux Cordelier, jonmal, iv. 469 
Vigiius, ii. 345 sq., 350 
Villadarias, Marquis, in. 458, 465 
Villaflor, Count, v. 426 
Villafranca, Peace of, v. 490 
Viliarias, Marquis, iv. 170 
Villars, Marshal, iii. 459 sqq., 469 
sqq., 480 sqq.; iv. 68 
VilliJle, M., V. 369, 374, 386 
Ylllemain, Monsieur, iv. 310, 336 
Villena, Marquis of, i. 466 
Villeneuve, Admiral, v, 187 sq- 
Villeroi, Marshal, iii. 436 sq., 454 
sqii.,468 

Vincenzo, Gonzaga, iii. 195 
Visconti, House of, i. 51 sq. 

Vitry, Cardinal, i. 312 
Visier, what, i. 12 
— , Grand, functions of, i. 12 sq. ; 
titles, revenue, &c., 13 ; of the 
cupola or bench, ib. 

Voltaire, iv. 207, 258, 310, 312 sqq. 
Vor-Parlament, German, v. 443 
Vorstius, iii. 110 
Vossem, treaty of, iii. 869. 


W AGER, Admiral, iv. 79 

Wake, Sir Isaac, iii. 139, 268 i 
Waleheren, expedition to, v. 287 I 
Waldeck, Prince of, iii. 430 sq. ' 
Wall, Don Ricardo, iv. 171 sqq. 
Wallaehia, hospodars of, i. 94 
Wallenstein, Albert voii, iii. 120; 
becomes Duke of Friedland, 184 ; 
raises an army, ib, ; penetrates 
into Jutland, 187; makes pro- 
posals to Gustavus Adolphus, 
187 ; appointed Admiral of the 
Ocean and the. Baltic,” 188 ; be- 
sieges Stralsund, 189 ; progress 
in North Germany, 194 ; dis- 
missed, 195 ; resumes the com- 
mand, 205 ; his exorbitant 
demands, 206 ; interview with 
Maximilian of Bavaria, 207 ; 
Camp at Alte Feste, z6.; negotia- 
tions with Gustavus Adolphus, 
208 ; proceeds to Saxony, ib, ; 
retreats into Bohemia, 212 ; 
called II Tiranno, ib. ; truce with 
the Saxons, 214; negotiations 
with Feuquieres, ib. ; his resigna- 
tion prevented, 215; ofifers to lay 
down his command, 217; com- 
municates with Duke Bernhard, 
ib, ; assassinated, 219 sqq. 

Wallis, Count, iv. 79 
Walloons, ii.340; treaty with Far- 
nese, 426 

Walmoden, General, v. 13 sq., 169 
Walpole, Sir Robert, iv. 82, 114 ^ 
Warfare, modern systems of, i. 
329 

Warsaw, Peace of, iii. 609, 526 ; 
treatyof, iv. 487; Grand Duchy 
of, V. 299 

Wartburg, Luther at the, ii, 3; 

mummeries at the, v, 386 
Wartenslebeu, General, v. 46 


WILLIAM 

Warwick, Earl of, i. 124, 137 ; ne- 
gotiations with Louis XI., ib. ; 
his conduct examined, 138 ; flies 
to Prance, 139 ; dethrones Ed- 
ward IV., 140; death, 141 
Washington, George, iv. 271 sqq, 
Wawi’zecbi, iv. 600 sqq. 

Wed ell. General, iv. 167 
Weishaimt, Adam, iv. 508 
Weiss Eunig, the, i. 367 
Welau, treaty of, iii. 329 
Welker, v, 442 

Welles, Sir Robert, his insurrec- 
tion, i. 139 

Wellesley, Sir A. (Sefi Wellington.) 
Wellington, (Duke of), at Copen- 
hagen, V, 236 ; in Portugal, 272 
sqq., 295 sqq, ; at Talavera, ib.; 
lines of Torres Vedras, 296 ; at 
Salamanca, 299 ; Spanish gene- 
ralissimo, ib.; campaign of 18 iS, 
329 sq. ; campaign of 1814, 345 ; 
at Vienna, 351 ; in Belgium, 357 
sq. ; commands the allied army in 
France, 364 ; attempt to assassi- 
nate, 368 ; at St. Petersbui*g, 391 
Wenzel von Budowa, iii. 80 
Werben, treaty of, iii. 201 
Werela, Peace of, iv. 213 
Werth, John von*, iii. 213 sqq., 229 
sqq., 254 sqq. 

Westermann, General, iv. 460, 471 
Westminster, treaty of (1527), i. 
491 ; (1674), Hi. 370 ; (1742), iv. 
105 

Westphalia, Peace of, iii. 273 sqq.; 

character of that epoch, iv. 3 
— , kingdom of, v. 248 ; increased 
with Hanover, 293 
Wettin, House of, i. 25 
Weyer, Van de, v. 405 
Whitworth, Lord, v. 142, 165 sq. 
Wiclif, i. 376 ; his doctrines in Bo- 
hemia, 377 
Wicliflates, i. 375 
Wieland, iv. 507 

William I. of Prussia, as Regent, 
v, 468 ; King, 506 ; rejects de- 
mands of Prance, 544 ; German 
Emperor, 550 

William the Silent, ii. 233, 343; 
scene with Philip II., 344 ; par- 
rentage and education, 347 ; why 
called the Silent,” 348 ; motives 
of discontent, 352 ; change of re- 
ligion, 358; his life threatened, 
359 ; refuses to swear obedience, 
ib. ; retires to Dillenburg, 360 ; 
his son seized, 364 ; collects an 
army, 366; his ** Justification,” 
ib. ; unfortunate campaign, ib. ; 
takes several towns, 372; re- 
treats, 373 ; Stadholder, 374 ; 
turns Calvinist, 377 ; marries 
Charlotte de Bourbon, 381 ; re- 
jects the Perpetual Edict, 419 ; 
enters Brussels, 420 ; elected 
Ruward, ib. ; restores order in 
Ghent, 427 ; proscribed, ib. ; his 
Apologie, 428 ; Sovereign Count 
of Holland and Zealand, 431 ; 
wounded by an assassin, 433; 
murdered, 437 ; his family, ib. ; 
character, ib. 

— II., Stadholder, proposes to re- 
store the Stuarts, iii. 292 ; dis- 
putes with Holland, ; death, 
293 

— Henry of Orange, birth, iii. 293. 
(6)se William III.) 

— III. of Orange, King of England, 

Child of the State,” Hi. 346; 
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CHISWICK PRESS CHARLES WHITTINGI-IAM, TOOKS COURT, C|rANC£RY LANE. 


WILLIAM 

opposed by De Witt, 362 ; Stad- 
holdei*, sanctions tbe mni’- 
der of tbe De Witts, id, ; answer 
to Charles II.‘s ambassadors, 
357 ; campaign, 1673, ; pro- 

claimed Hereditary Stadbolder, 
370 ; marries Princess Mary, 374 ; 
attacks the Duke of Luxembourg, 
377 ; unsuccessful efforts against 
Lonis, 410 ; hatred of that mo- 
narch, 417; anti-French policy, 
418 ; organises the League of 
Augsburg, 419; prepares a de- 
scent on England, 425; favoured 
by Spain, 425 ; invades England, 
ib. ; becomes King, 427 ; declares 
war against France, ib.; in the 
Netherlands, 432; attacks Lux- 
embourg at Steinkirk, ib.; de- 
feated at Neerwinden,433; takes 
Namur, 436 ; concludes the Peace 
of Eyswick, 438 ; recognized by 
Louis XIV., ib.; treaties for par- 
tition of Spain, 445 ; recognizes 
Philip Y. , 451 ; prepares for war, 
455 ; death, ib. ; makes England 
a European Power, iv. 13 
William IV. of Nassau -Dietz, 
Stadbolder, iv. 135; death, 226 

— V., Stadholdei’, iv. 226; signs 
Act of Consultation, ib. ; deposed 
as Captain General, 227 ; restored 
by Prussia, 228 

— I., King of the Netherlands, v. 
337 , 348 ; unpopular government, 
404 

— IV. of England, v. 402 ; death, 
440 

— IV., Landgrave of Hesse, iii. 
200 

— V, of Hesse, iii. 231 

— II., Elector of Hesse, abdicates, 
V. 413 

— , Duke of Bavaria, iii. 13, 28 

— ^ Cleves, ii. 88, 109 

Willot, General, v. 66 sq. 
Willoughby, Lord, ii. 444 
— j Sir Hugh, iii. 52 
Wilson, Sir E., v. 367, 375 
Wimpfen, Felix, iv. 445 
Wimpina, i. 392 
Windelin, ii. 143 

Windischgratz, Prince, v. 450 sq. 
Winwond, Sir Ralph, iii. 71 
Winzingerode, v. 329 
Witt, John De, Grand Pensionaiw. 


.WITT'. 

England, 346 ; compromising 
policy, 372; opposes William 1 11 
362; attempt to assassinate, 365; 
massacred, 366 

Witt, Cornelius De, iii. 294, 365 sq. ! 
Wittelsbach, House of, i. 26 
Wittenberg, University, founded, 

i. 386 

— , Capitulation of, ii. 166 
— , Field-mar.shal, iii. 31S sqq. 
Wittgenstein, General, v. 312 sqq., 
328 

Wladislaus III. of Poland, i, 18; 
elected King of Hungaiy, 19; 
leads an expedition against the 
Turks, 20 ; death, ib. 

— , elected King of Bohemia, i. 200 ; 
crowned, 201 ; cedes Lusatia, 
Moravia, and Silesia to Mat- 
thias, 202 ; elected King of Hun- 
gary, 204; death, 362 
— IV. of Poland, iii. 230 
Wolfe, General, iv. 30, 174 
Wolfgang of Neuberg, iii. 115 

Woli^Tone, v. 99 

Wolsey, i. 340; made Cardinal, 351, 
352; courted by Francis I., 365; 
by Charles V., 371; arbitrator at 
Calais, 417 ; visits the Emperor, 
418 ; Ms treachery, 419 ; misses 
the Papacy, 444 ; appointed legate 
a latere, Aih; goes over to Francis 
I., 457 ; artful policy, 475, 477; 
conduct after sack of Rome, 490 ; 
embassy to France, 491 ; charac- 
ter, 492; clandestine declaration 
of war, 497 

Women, influence of, in France, i. 
420 

Wobdville Sir John, executed, i. 
138 

Worms, Diet of, i. 372 sq., 433; 
Edict of, 405 ; disputation of, ii. 
97 ; Diet of (1646), 118; ti’eaty 
of,iv.ll8 

Wrangel, Charles Gustavus, iii. 256 
sqq., 319, 330 sqq., 397 
— , General, v. 446, 454, 520 
Wrede, General, v. 836 
Wullenwever, George, iii. 148 
Wiirmser, General, iv. 465 sqq. ; 

. V. 28 sq.,'42 sqq. 

Wurtemberg, duchy, founded, i. 
27, 372 sqq. ; Prince of, iii. 509 
sqq. ; a kingdom, v. 203 


ZWINGLI 

X ANTEN, Conference} at, iii 
117 

Xavier, cli.^ciple of Luj'ola, ii. 

missionary 4H5; iii, 35 

XimL*iie>, Cardinul, i. 25‘,*, 2i’l 
becomes Cardinal anti luq«i-i;or- 
Geuenil, 2«»7: expe litiuu ntCiraa, 
2il*; proceedings on the death of 
Ferdinand, :;5ti ; dismi-sed by 
Charles, 359; death, 3:to 


Y armouth, Lord, v 216 

Year, commencemeiit of al- 
tered in France, ii, 295, 7ipte 

York, Boland, ii. 4 !2 
— , Duke of, iv. 447, 461 sq. ; v. 8 
sqq., 121 
General, v. 323 
Ypsilanti, Alexander, v. 389 
Ysabeau, iv. 462 
Yusuf Pasha, v. 302 


Z AMOISKY, Polish Chancellor, 
iii. 16 ■ . 

Zapolya, John, King of Hungary, 

ii. 47, 52, 100 ; death, 101 " 

— , John, Count of Zips, i. 363 .sq. 
— , — , vojwode of Transylvania, 
candidate for the crown of Hun- 
gary, ii. 28 ; crowned at Alba 
Regia, 29; defeated at Tokay, ib.; 
re-eshiblished, 30 
Zastrow, General, y. 224 sq. 

Zea Bermudez, v. 376, 424 
Zillxdlah, title of the Sultan, i. 6 
Zinzendorf, Count, iv. 33 
Ziskii, i. 37; sepulchre of, destroyed, 

iii. 132 

Zizira, sou of Mahomet IL, i* 214 
sq. ; death, 216 
Znaym, armistice of, v. 283 
ZoUmrem, German, v. 412 
Zoubofl', Valerian, iv. 502 
Zriny, Count, ii. 311 ; iii. 379 
Zucchi, General, v. 417 
Zumalacarragui, v. 425 Sf|q. 
Zutphea, Henry of, ii. 12 
— , siege of, ii. 442 
Zwickau prophets, ii, 4 
Zwngli, i. 405 ; his doctrine.? 
bolder than Luther’.^ 467, ii. 41 ; 
proposals to Francis L, 51 ; 
death, ib. 
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opposed b 7 De Witt, 362 ; Stad- 

holder ?S6; sanctions the mur- 
der of the De Witts, ik; answer 
to Charles II.’s ambassadors, | 
SfiT ; campaign, 369 ; pro- 
claimed Hert‘(iitary Stadholder, 
;^70 ; marries Princess Mary, 374.; 
attacks the Duke of Luxembourg, 
377 ; unsuccessful etforts against 
Louis, 410; hatred of that mo- 
narch, 417; anti- French policy, 
418 ; organises the League of 
Augsburg, 419 ; prepares a de- 
scent on 'England, -425; favoured 
hy Spain, 426 ; invades England, 
il). ; be(!omes King, 427 ; declares 
war against France, ib.; in the 
Netherlands, 432 ; attacks Lux- 
embourg at Steinkirk, ?!d, ; de- 
feated at Neermnden,433 ; takes 
Namur, 436 ; concludes the Peace 
of Eyswick, 438 ; recognized by 
Louis XIV., ib.', treaties for par- 
tition of Spain, 445 ; recognizes 
Philip V., 451 ; prepares for war, 
455 ; death, ib. ; makes England 
a European Power, iv. 13 
William IV. of Nassau -Dietz 
Stadholder, iv. 135 ; death, 226 

— V., Stadholder, iv. 226; signs 
Act of Consultation, ib. ; deposed 
as Captain General, 227 ; restored 
by Prussia, 228 

— I,, King of the Netherlands, v. 
337, 348 ; unpopular government, 

... A04 

— IV, of England, v. 402 ; death, 

— IV., Landgrave of Hesse, in. 
200 

— V. of Hesse, iil. 231 

II„ Elector of Hesse, abdicates, 
V. 413 

— , Duke of Bavaria, iii. 13, 28 
_ — Cleves, ii. 88, 109 
Willot, General, v, 66 sq. 
Willoughby, Lord, ii. 444 
— , Sir Hugh, iii. 52 
Wilson, Sii’ B., v. 367, 375 
Wimpfen, Felix, iv. 445 
Wimpina, i. 392 
Winoeliii, ii. 143 

Windischgratz, Prince, v. 460 sq. 
Winwood, Sir Ealph, iii, 71 
Winzingerode, v. 329 
Witt, John De, Grand Pensionaiy, 
iii. 294 ; foments disturbances in 


WHTT 

England, 34G ; compromising ! 
policy, 372; opposes William III-* 
362; attempt to assassinate, 365; | 
massacred, 366 I 

Witt, Cornelius De, iii. 294, 365 sip 
Wittelshach, House of, i, 26 
Wittenberg, Xhiiversitv, founded, 
L3Se . 

Capitulation of, ii. 166 
— , Field-marshal, iii. 31S sqq. 
Wittgenstein, General, v. 312 sqq., 

wiadislaus III- of Poland, i. 18; 
elected King of Hungary, 19; 
leads an expedition against the 
Turks, 20 ; death, ib. 

elected King of Bohemia,!. 200 ; 
crowned, 201 ; cedes Lnsatia, 
Monma, and Silesia to Mat- 
thias, 202; elected King of Hun- 
gary, 204 ; death, 362 
— IV. of Poland, iii. 230 
Wolfe, General, iv. 30, 174 
Wolfgang of Neuberg, in. 115 
sqq. 

Wolf Tone, v. 99 

Wolsey, i. 340 ; made Cardinal, 3,51 , 
852 ; courted hy Francis I., 365 ; 
by Charles V., 371; arbitrator at 
Calais, 417 ; 'I’isits the Emperor, 
418 ; his treachery, 419 ; misses 
the Papacy, 444 ; appointed legate 
a latere,Ub; goes over to Francis 
I., 457 ; artful policy, 475, 477 ; 
conduct after sack of Rome, 490 ; 
embassy to France, 491 ; charac- 
ter, 492; clandestine declaration 
of war, 497 

Women, influence of, in France, i. 
420 

Woodville Sir John, executed, i. 

■ -.138- ■■■ ,■■■■■ 

Worms, Diet of, i. 372 sq., 433; 
Edict of, 405 ; disputation of, ii. 
97; Diet of (1545), 118; treaty 
of, iv. 118 

Wrangel, Charles Gustavus, iii. 256 
sqq., 319, 330 sqq., 397 
— , General, v. 446, 454, 520 
Wrede, General, v. 336 ^ 
Wullenwever, George, iii. 148 
Wurmser, General, iv. 465 sqq. ; 
. V. 28 sq,,'4'2 sqq. 

Wurtemberg, duchy, founded, i. 
27, 372 sqq. ; Prince of, iii. 509 
sqq. ; a kingdom, v. 203 
Wyat, 223 
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ZWINGLI 

ANTEN, Conference af, lit, 

117 , 

Xavier, disciple of Loyola, n, 131; 

mi>.sionury labours, 495 : iii. 155 
XirneucN Cardinal, i, 259,_ 264 ; 
Ifecoincs Cardinal and lu 
Gcneral, 2*57: expo iitiyo. 

29^5; px’oceeding.H on the death of 
Fcrdiaantl, .’..io ; di-:iii-hrd by 
Charles, 359; <kath, 3<i0 


Y armouth, L.u'd, \ 216 ^ 

Year, commtMiccmcut of, al- 
tered in France, ii. 295, nob/ 
York, Roland, ii. 4 12 
— , Duke of, iv. 447, 461 sq.; v. S 
sfiq., 121 

— , General, v. 323 
Ypsilanti, Alexander, v. 3S9 
Ysaheau, iv. 462 
Yusuf Pasha, v. 302 


Z AMOISKY, Polish Chancellor, 
iii. 16 

Zapolya, John, King of Hungary, 
ii. 47, 52, 100 ; death, 101 
— , John, Count of Zips, i. 363 sq. 

^ — , voyvode of Tx*ansyh'ania, 

candidate for the crown of Hun- 
gary, ii. 28 ; crowned at Alba 
Regia, 29; defeated at Tokay, ib.; 
re-established, 30 
Zastrow, General, y. 224 sq. 

Zea Bermudez, v. 376, 424 
ZilVtilkih, title of the Sultan, i. 6 
Zinzendorf, Count, iv. 33 
Zisku, i. 37; sepulchre of, destroyed, 
iii. 132 

Zizim, son of Mahomet II., i. 214 
sq. ; death, 216 
Znnym, armistice of, v. 283 
Z Oliver ehii Gorman, v, 412 
Zouboff, Valerian, iv. ,502 
Zriny, Count, ii. 311 ; iii. 5^79 
Zucchi, General, v. 417 
ZumaiacaiTagni, v. 425 sqq. 
Zutphen, Henry of, ii. 12 
— , siege of, ii. 442 
Zw'ickan prophets, ii. 4 
Zwdngli, i. 405 ; his doctrines 
bolder than Luther’s, 407, ii. 41 ; 
proposals to Francis I., 51 ; 
death, ib. 
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